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PREFACE. 



It is with feelings of the greatest pleasure and satisfaction that 
the present Volume of the Magazine is presented to the Order. — 
Since the publication of the preceding Volume numerous circum- 
stances have transpired which have placed the Magazine in a far 
more important position than it previously occupied, and of which 
every Odd Fellow has a just right to be proud. Allusion is hereby 
made, not only to its vastly increased circulation, and the superior- 
ity of its appearance, but chiefly to the praiseworthy cause to which 
the profits of the Publication are devoted. It must be needless to 
remind the readers of the Magazine, that the profits arising from 
its sale are now devoted to the noblest purposes of Charity, — by 
forming the basis of a Fund for the Relief of the Widows and Or- 
phans of Members of the Order, who may, after their bereavement, 
be placed in necessitous circumstances. This alone should not fail 
to be a sufficient inducement for every true firiend of the Institution 
to patronize the Work. Odd Fellows have never been backward in 
acts of philanthropy ; and, in the present case, they have every in- 
ducement which can be held out as an encouragement to Charity, — 
since by one act they not only obtain the pleasure and instruction 
arising from the perusal of the Magazine, but are upholding an 
Institution for an object on which Heaven has pronounced its bles- 
sing, viz : — " To MAKE THE WiDOW's HEART TO SING FOR JOY.** 
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MR. JAMES MANSFIELD. 

It being vitally important fbr the welfare of the Older, that the nicest diBcrimination 
should be need in the election of ita chief officer, so it ia equally gratifying, when one 
is chosen poaseaaing the neceaaary qoalilicationi to gOYem the oommnnity with dignity 
and honour ; and aecnre to hia oflSce universal reapect and obedience. The talent, which, 
at an early period of ita hiatory was sufficient for the performance of thia high trust, 
would now, that ita bniinesa haa become complexed, and much increased in amount, 
prove totally inadequate, and suffer considerably in our estimation. Our proceedings 
would be confiiaed, donbta continually arise without being elucidated, and queations of 
great importmee inbmitted to the G. M.'s judgment, which might remain unanswered, 
or, for want of ability, and the exercise of a sound judgment, the demon Diaoord would 
reign predominant, to the manifeat ii^nry of our best interests, and probable ultimate 
destruction of the Institution. I intend not in this article, to impugn the characters or 
talents of thoae past officers, through whose agency the Order haa attained to its present 
importance in society, by whoae fostering care it has been sheltered from the keen 
shafts of slander and prejudice, and its precepts and charity disseminated, not only in 
our green isle, but also in other climes ; where the widow and the fatherless have par- 
taken of its bounty, viewed its structure with wonder, and blessed the donors who 
snatched them from destitution and misery. On the contrary, these gentlemen are 
entitled to our lasting gratitude ; to them our thanka are especially due, for laying the 
foundation of a fabric in which we glory, and that promises at a future day to rank 
among the first benevolent Institutions Great Britain can boast. How, then, ought we to 
prize the man, who, profiting by the experience of his predecessors, and as our chief 
director, in whom is united a complete knowledge of the laws, unblemished honor and 
integrity, with courtesy and gentleness of manners, the unfailing characteristics of a 
gentleman, and the sure passport to the respect and affection of every individual with 
whom he may come into contact in the course of his professional duties. 

Our G. M. is a native of Manchester, was bom in the month of July, 1808, and 
initiated in the Rose of Sharon Lodge, in the same town in March 1829, of which he 
continues a member. Before this period his circle of acquaintance was limited, and had 
the gentleman who introduced him, not used the influence that a most devoted friend- 
ship and regard for his friend entided him, the Order might not now have this valuable 
acquisition to its ranks. He regularly attended his Lodge, and evidently took pleasure 
in its prosperity, and the rapid accession to its numbers, but was noticed principally for 
his retiring modesty and kindness to all around ; and questions of the first importance 
were discussed without his interference. His talents which have since shone so con- 
spicuously, had not then been developed, and although a mute observer he was busily 
preparing himself to achieve those great improvements in the Order, some of which have 
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already beeu effected through his administration of its affairs. lu this state of obscurity he 
remained until the month of April, 1830, when he was appointed Secretary to his Lodge, 
and afterwards to the other elective offices without opposition, and attended to the 
genertl routine of his duty with credit to himself, and the satisfaction of every member. 
He was afterwards presented with a valuable and richly chased silver medal, and ap- 
pointed permanent Secretary, and for his services in that capacity, had an elegant silver 
snoff-boz, of the most exquisite workmanship, and bearing an appropriate inscription 
given to him ; the funds for both these tokens of esteem, being raised by voluntary 
subscription. More manly exhibitions of feeling were never witnessed in the Order, or 
devoted zeal displayed to promote its interests, than in his replies to the addresses 
delivered to him on these occasions ; his innate delicacy still directed his observations, 
and he appeared to appreciate to its fullest extent, the regard in which he was held, 
and to be sensibly affected with these interesting scenes, as he stood in the midst of his 
brethren the object of their love and admiration. In the meantime his sphere of use- 
fulness had not been confined to his Lodge, but his District and the Order were also 
benefited by his exertions, and the man who shortly before was unnoticed and unknown, 
became an object of applause and consideration. At the June Committee in 1831, 
he was elected one of the members of the Board of Directors, when his valuable services 
were again called into requisition in being appointed Secretary to the Board, in which 
office he continued two years ; in June 1832, he was elected D. G. M. without oppo- 
sition, a circumstance almost unparalleled in the District, and mentioned here to show 
the sort of feeling entertained towards him, when none could be found, who either 
thought him unworthy of confidence, or by opposing him, raise a question as to ikis 
eligibility for the office to which he so honourably aspired. 

It may be necessary to state the condition in which the District was delivered to 
him and his worthy colleague, and the decided part he acted to effect the salutary change 
made in our affairs, in a great measure through his instrumentality ; at the period I am 
alluding to, the ceremony of initiation had not been stripped of its absurdities that were 
cdculated to create disgust, rather than respect in the minds of new members, who, 
instead of being immediately impressed with the utility and importanoe of the Order, 
had to wait the development of those finer traits in its character, that have already drawn 
around its sa6red standard near 70,000 devoted followers ; the remembrance of this 
ridiculous ceremony provokes a smile, even at this distance of time, when its attendant 
evils have fled from before us, and yielded to another, both more talented and appro- 
priate, while the glow of admiration proudly arose on witnessing the triumph of wisdom 
over burlesque ignorance and folly. It is true that he found the district in a state of 
strict discipline, and upon the whole prosperous ; but it was a discipline arising out of 
a rigid enforcement of the laws, without discrimination or regard for the principles on 
which they were founded, consequently the officers were viewed with distrust, and were 
nowhere received with the respect and warmth of friendship, which men in their situa- 
tions ought to claim. This state of things not being in unison with his feelings, and the 
dictates of his heart, he laboured most assiduously to regain for their offices, the confi- 
dence and esteem of their brethren, by his coustesy and suavity of conduct, in which he 
was warmly aided by his superior. If he differed from others in opinion, he would 
always adduce reasons both sound and convincing, and, therefore, became as much re- 
spected for his superior knowledge, as for his other amiable qualities. When he found it 
absolutely necessary to notice a fault in another, he did it privately, so that those who 
erred through ignorance, were spared the pain of exposure ; but the wilful transgressor 
might soon perceive, that his duty as an officer, had raised an impenetrable barrier to 
his confidence and favour, unless through the medium of propriety of conduct, and a 
strict observance of the laws. In a short time he found that his exertions were crowned 
with complete success, his society was courted, and the smile of welcome which played 
on the countenance of the members when he entered the Lodge, with the manner in 
which he was greeted, must have convinced the most sceptical, that a great change had 
been wrought, and confidence restored ; the studied caution which was observed in the 
presence of the District Officers, ndw yielded to the genial influence of courtesy and 
friendship. — Having succeeded to the office of G. M. of the District, he pursued the 
same undeviating line of conduct, displayed the same energy and determination to stand 
or fall by the line of policy he had adopted, and the result has justified his fondest an- 
ticipations ; nothing, I am sure, can exceed the pleasure I feel, to see how the District 
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Officers are now receired in Lodges : if disputes arise, they are immediately consulted, and 
made the mediators between the contending parties, so that the interference of Quar- 
terly Committees is seldom required, and a more refined demeanour is observable in alL 
Men of wealth, talent, and respectability, are continually being introduced, and ap- 
pearances indicate a rich and jplenteous harrest being reaped from his exertions. After 
osTing pre-eminently distinguished himself in the various duties which had hitherto 
derolved upon him, and laid down principles which his successors are now acting upon, 
he resigned his trust, amidst the warmest thanks and congratulations of his consti- 
tuency. — ^When presented with the District Medal, he seems to have been fully im- 
pressed with the importance of the office of Prov. 0. M. especially in a District like 
Manchester, where the officers ought not only to be viewed as examples worthy of 
imitation, but also, as the parties who are generally afterwards appointed to the highest 
distinctions of rank the Order is capable of conferring. 

In the course of his reply to the address of (G. M. Ormond) the gentleman who 
presented the medal, he said, — ** I will not, as is customary on these occasions, say, 
that I consider myself wholly undeserving this token of your regard, feeling assured, 
that the individual who honestly and faithfully discharges the duties imposed upon him 
in the offices of a District, so extensive as Manchester, has no trifling task to perform, 
his loss of time, expenditure of money, and the continual exercise of his judgment on 
matters of great importance, that regularly present themselves, entitie him in some 
measure, to the esteem of those whose interests he has carefully watched. When I was 
elected your D. G. M. it was under the most unfavourable auspices ; the District had 
for some time past been governed in a manner, to render its officers unwelcome visitors 
in Lodges, especially during the first three months after my election, that could I, with 
honour, have retraced my steps, I would have done so, but I soon found, that, by 
adopting a contrary line of conduct to that of some of my predecessors, was the only 
means by which I could regain the respect and confidence which liad been lost. I 
always kept in view that beautiful precept which says, ** You are not to palliate or ag- 
gravate the offences of your brethren ; * nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.' 
but in the decision of any trespasses against our rules, judge with candour, admonish 
with friendship, and reprehend with mercy." How far I have adhered to it, and 
proved myself worthy of your confidence, I know not, but this 1 know, that upon all 
occasions, I have had the welfare of the Order at heart, and as an officer, been most 
sssiduous to promote the prosperity of the District.'' 

After having acquitted himself with honour, and added more laurels to his brow, 
ss D. 6. M. of tiie Order, he was in June last, raised to the dignified station of G. M. 
the chief of near 70,000 persons, all united together, in the strictest bonds of unity, 
to further the cause of charity, and administer consolation to the afflicted. What a 
ddightful duty I Can anything surpass the heartfelt pleasure he must possess, in view- 
ing from his proud eminence, such a noble army of philanthropists, diligentiy employed 
in the great work of benevolence, ridding their fellow creatures from the stings of 
poverty, and cheering the drooping spirit by their benign and heavenly influence ? 
It is, indeed, an exhilarating prospect ; the clouds of bigotry and ignorance which, at 
one time, enclosed the Order in their murky fastnesses and slander, added a deeper 
shade to the general gloom, are now fading from the view, dispelled like the dense 
vapour of the morning, before the resistiess influence of the sun. 

The vessel of Odd Fellowship is now careering on the ocean of public opinion, 
proudly waving its triumphant banner in the blue ether, wafted forward by favouring 
gales, and the blessings and prayers of the widow and the orphan, in the confident hope 
of a blessed and glorious immortality for its reward. The G. M's. career has hitherto 
been short but brilliant ; no obstacles, however great in magnitude, could impede his 
progress, but, like the resistless torrent of a mighty river, has borne down all opposi- 
tion to his course, and arrived at his present station, through the path of virtue and 
reetitude of conduct. It is, indeed, astonishing, that one so young could be found, 
possessing the requisite acquirements to guide the helm of our affairs ; but the choice in 
our G. M's. case, justified the expectations of his advocates, and warranted the eulo- 
giums of which, from time to time, he has been the object. In reference to the gentle- 
man's appearance, he is about the middle stature, and if I am to give credence to a very 
celebrated science, taught at the present day, his head is remarkably fine, especially 
the forepart ; his countenance, although somewhat irregular, is dignified and intellec- 



tnal to a high degree. Hia features on the first view, appear to conTey a haiighty ez- 
pressioBy i^dif on a closer acquaintance, are found to Ve softened, and in fact, pladd ; 
^e tones of his Toice are clear, but not much Taried or harmonious, and his utterance 
is sUghtly indistinct ; but on the whole, his oratory is clear, forcible, and elegant, yet 
it produces no tremendous enthusiasm, and its fountains are reason and memory. His 
character and talents are, with much propriety, embodied in the following Ode, the 
production of a worthy and talented correBpondent of the Magasine, who subscribes 
himself " Peter Simple," with which I shall conclude this hasty sketeh of the man, 
whose merits I feel myself incompetent with justice to pourtray. 

O ! thou art the first bright star in the sky 
Of Odd Fellowship, our course to cheer ; 
As dazxUng thy fdlows in brilliancy. 
Thou call'st them on to thy great career. 

Yes, thou art that star, for with day we flee, 
The fairy smile thou hadst lent last night ; 
Nor feeling a remnant of misery. 
We spurn the shadow that made it light. 

And thou art that star that does not reproTe 
Vnitk ftirious shaft our errors to-day ; 
But *^ smiles a sigh'' in thy orb above, 
To wait for our conscience's own display. 

Though crosses in life on our duties steal. 
As curses that dimm'd the smile of Cain ; 
like him who awaken'd the prophet's zeal, 
Thou tall'st us back to ourselves again. 

And may thy days be crowned with joy, 

Thy hours with everlasting peace ; 

The only password through the sky, 

To that Lodge where bliss shall never cease. 

Cumberland Lodge y Manchester ^ October, 1835. 



MR. EDITOR, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE. 

'' Begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered the end," was the advice of 
an oriental sage to Ms Sultan — advice which, if more generally attended to, would save 
us from many a heart-aching and sorrowful hour ; but though this sentence is reiterated 
in our ears by the voices of those whom experience has taught wisdom, it is like seed 
sown on dry and barren groimd, which bringeth forth no fruit, and if it seem for a season 
to take root, soon withereth away. The thoughtless youth pursues the phantom pleasure 
till he is precipitated headlong into the pit of destruction. The giddy maiden dallieth 
with voluptuousness till her body and soul are both ruined. The merchant engages in 
wild speculations until his credit is irrecoverably lost, and the passing scenes of every day 
cry aloud to each of us, '' begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered the end." 

It too often happens that those whose enterprising spirit leads them into untrodden 
paths, are scouted as innovators, or despised as madmen. When Columbus spoke of a 
new world beyond the ocean, his ideas were treated with contempt ; his bold spirit was 
obliged to bear with neglect and even insult, and it was only by importunity that he 
could obtain a small squadron for the purpose of discovery. When Hugh Myddleton 
brought the new river to London, his finances were' exhausted before it was finished. 
To take an instance near my own home, Cornelius Vermuden, who drained Hadfield 
Chase, and turned an useless and pestilential marsh into healthful and productive land, 
died (according to Dugdale) miserably poor in the south ; while his successors, the 
partidpants, were for many years exposed to persecution of every kind. I iuight go on 
multiplying instances, (but these already given are sufficient) of men who were sup- 
ported by the greatness of their designs and the consciousness of their integrity : time 
has therefore placed them among the benefactors of the human race, for they ** begun 
nothing of which they had not well considered the end." 



I would now bring thei e remarks to bear in gome measure on a subject strongly 
flODDeeted with our body. I do not mean to institute a comparison with tiie illustrious 
dwicters mentioned above, but do assert that he who assists in the dissemination of 
vdU knowledge in any shi^ whatever, is a benefactor to his country and the human 
noe ; and I believe that the numerous and talented periodicals published in this country, 
\m contributed greatly towards placing England in the proud situation which it now 
Menpies in the sosle of nations. When it was first determined to publish an Odd Fel- 
lows' Magazine, I have no doubt but the subject was well considered, and the event has 
proyed that the brethren who first patronized it were right in their opinions. — But though 
Bueh has been done, it is possible to do a great deal more. If every man who has 
abilities will exercise them ; instead of a Quarterly Magazine, we shall have a Monthly 
one; and if every one who can afford to purchase it, will do so, instead of drcnlating 
3000,* we shall circulate 10,000, thus proving, by our continued and increasing suc- 
cctt, that we have " begun nothing of which we have not well considered the end." 

I cannot take leave of this subject without remarking what an engine of power we 
potsesss in a periodical like this. It is calculated to spread Amicitia, Amor et Veritat 
tiffOQghout our Order, and I hope the Committee will take care that it shall never be- 
eome the vehicle of needless controversy, for if we sow the seeds of dissention, we shall 
iooii, alas ! reap the baneftil fruit. That it may increase in everything tending to make 
nch a work truly valuable, is the sincere wish of. 

Yours, respectftilly, 
Thome, Oct. 10, 1835. 6. CARR. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

I law a little ragged boy. Sit pensive on a stone, 

^0 sigh'd as I drew near to him, '* I'm in the world alone.'' 

And when I ask'd what ailed him. That thus, he made his moan. 
No other answer would he give, — '* I'm in the world alone." 

'^thout a friend without a home, With pain and want I groan, 
Unheeded lie me down and wake ; *'I'm in the world alone." 

The big tear rolling down his cheek. The sigh so feebly drawn, 
Told me how dreadful was his lot. Left in the world alone. 

How desolate his heart must be. His case might move a stone, 

^th none to share his constant grief. Left in the world alone. 

Fnlloft since theni'vethanked my God, At eve, at morniDg's dawn. 
That I am not, like that poor boy. Left in the world alone. 

If pity could a strain compose. Whatever might be its tone, 

It should be sung to words like these, '* I'm in the world alone." 

G. CARR. 



TRUTH. 

Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any outward touch, as the sunbeam ; though 
this ill-hap wait on her nativity, that she never comes into the world, but like a bas- 
tard, to the ignominy of him tiiat brought her forth ; till time, the midwife, rather than 
the mother of truth, have washed and salted the infant, declared her legitimate, and 
ehurched the father of this young Minerva, from the needless causes of his purgation. 

Milton. 
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AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS 

WA.S DBLITERBD 

BY JOSEPH BURROWS, H. V, 

MAY 6th, 1834, 

M the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Washington, U. S. to the Independent 

Order qf Odd Fellows. 

Mv Fsi^^Jw: 

Called UBezpeetodly to make someder^pmevt of the ptiMSiplea of the ladeppadont 
Order of Odd Fettows, I Hiidertdce that task from no oonfidoBce in my own ability, 
b«t4irom n n^ngnesa to give my testimony to the propriety and «8ef4Ddne0s of Idie Order. 
In our age and in our country, where 6*ee inquiry and imrefitigation test ike yaluo of aii 
associations for the benefit of mankind, our claims must be presented to the tribu- 
nal of pubUc opinion, and receive the sanction of public countenance. 

It would be interesting to many to be informed of the origin of our Order, but re- 
lying, myself, for its ultimate successful extension, on the character of the principles it 
inculcates, and not on its antiquity, I shall leave that subject to others more intimate 
with its history. I shall confine myself within the narrow limits of tracing the progress 
of our Order in this country, and exhibit as far as I am competent, the practical prooys 
of the operation of those precepts, by which, as Odd Fellows, we profess to be governed. 

To the ordeal of that eritioal investigation which an intelli^gent pommunity pi^ways 
institute on the establishment of any new order among them, we Are willing to submit. 
We do not pride ourselves on the faithful discharge of the new duties we have assumed, 
but we call upon every intelligent, candid, and honest inquirer after truth, to suspend 
his decision on the character 4ft our Order, until he is made iaoquaiitfted wHii i$ke creed 
which we advocate, and he will be sensible of '* its eonformiity with every lAoral and 
social tie,'' and its congeniality with the institutions of our country. We crave no special 
indulgence ; we ask only for a fair, candid, and liberal hearing. 

Twenty years have not elapsed since Odd FellowsKIp was first introduced into 
America. A few individuals, — Abound together by no other tie than tb^t of our Order, — 
recognised each other by the fraternal grasp of Odd Fellowship. They were not the 
wealthy or the influential ; they possessed no political power ; they fitted no eloivated 
stations among us ; they were the humble disciples of benevolence, who had sought a 
refuge in this land,-^he haven of promise to the way-worn travoUer. They met each 
other in Baltimore, and established in that monumental city, a Lodge of the Independ- 
Order of Odd Fellows, the first of the Order founded in America. They assumed as 
the title of their Lodge, the name of Washington ; a name which, while it was to tbem 
a stimulus to exertion, and a barrier to despair and defeat, was also an earnest and a 
surety of success. 

Some of this little band still remain s«aong us, and they have the pleasing consola- 
tion of witnessing the result of their labours in the extended diffusion of their principles, 
and the rapid increase of their followers. Since that period, the Order has j^read 
rapidly throughout the State of Maryland, and Lodges have been formed in almoiat .every 
villaige within the Umits of her jurisdiction. In Pennsylvania,^the key-stone Sta^ of 
our political Union, — ^where our Order has also been established, fifty- two fjodges, 
comprising upwards of five thousand members, are in the active prosecution of the 
laudable objects for which they were created. In the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, if our Order has not met with equal success, recent indications of po- 
pular favour demonstrate that ere long their Lodges will vie, in numbers and respecta- 
bility, with the Lodges of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 



Bat our Order has not been reBtricted to the States located north of the Potamar 
ud nst of the Alleghany. In Virginia, — a State whose sons ha?e jostly earned for her 
the pnrad and ariatocratie distinction of the Old Dominion, — Odd Fellowthip has 
necitljr erected her banner, and two Lodges, planted on the border of her territory, 
mietive in the diffnsion of the principles of benevolence and charitj. With the tide 
ffoBigration, Odd Fellowship has also been carried into the great valley of the Mis- 
nipi; and in Ohio, Kentucky, and Louisiana, is increasing with a rapidity une- 
^nlled 9ven by the almost unparalleled growth of the Order in other sections of our 
eonitry. 

1 have thus briefly traced the progress of our Order since its first introduction into 
tliis country. You see that its course has been onward ; that its influence has extended 
to the most remote section of our union. The little band which assembled in Baltimoie, 
onder the name of Washington Lodge, has become a numerous host. They have in- 
creued more than an hundred fold. More than ten thousand members of our Order 
ire now scattered over the different States of this confederacy. 

Our number is greatest in those States where the principles of our Order were first 
promulgated. The centre ie becoming compact, and its radiating power is felt on the 
most distant portions of our political circle. From this it must be evident to all, that 
whatever may be its merits, or demerits, it is an association of no ephemeral growth, 
\nt carries with it some charm which attaches its members to its interests. 

Our Order is no politic&l association. We are united by no common political 
bond. We give no political pledge. We entertain no desire for political power. I 
wish myself to be perfectly understood, under the solemn responsibility of my situation, 
as a public expounder of the principles of the Order, I pronounce before the law, that 
we tmow each other only as citizens, we show each other no peculiar favour, nor divest 
the community of any of their just rights. 

To the strong ground assumed by the opponents of secret associations, the extra' 
jidicial character of their obligations, I declare ours requires no fealty which compromise" 
the high and exalted duty we owe our country, in any station which we may be called 
npon to act as citizens. In all controversies, whether legal or political, we are im- 
Wtial witnesses, impartial advocates, and impartial judges. We owe a duty to onr 
God, our country, and our families, paramount to any by which we are bound to tbe 
Order. 

We exercise towards each other the fraternal feelings of friends and asbociates ; 
not that blind and treasonable adhesion, which would seclude society at large from 
participation in our affections. We sustain our brethren under oppressive persecution, 
not from the high requirements of legal justice. We are an association, not superior 
to, and independent of, but subservient to, the established laws of the land. 

Our Order is no religious association. It inculcates no particular sectarian tenets, 
but assuming the moral code laid down in the volume of divine inspiration as the cor- 
rect rule of conduct, it points its followers to the beauty and propriety of its require- 
aieati. '* Do unto others as you would wish that others should do unto you,'' is one of 
the first principles presented to the initiated. Arrogating no higher prerogative than 
tin regulation of the moral conduct of its members, it embraces within its bosom men 
of every sect and religious tenet. While to infidelity it grants no sanction, no approval, 
it applies typically the signs of the Order to the inculcation of some peculiar moral 
pinciples, and leaves the spiritual application of the doctrines of the Bible as the more 
devated, and more exalted duties of religion. It requires no blasphemous obligation — 
it wounds not the sensibility of the professor of any christian tenet. It is a common 
irosnd npon which men of every religious persuasion can meet. It is the neutral point 
^morality. It persuades man to be virtuous by pointing out to him the loveliness of 
vfatoe ; to be benevolent, by opening before him a rich field for his generosity, and 
funSshing objects fot its exercise. 

Onr assodatioa is a fraternal compact, acting on the doctrine of good will to all 
Ma. We consider those united to us as requiring more peculiarly our attention and 
eiteeiB. 

We are interested in the welfare of each member of our family circle. We confine, 
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or ought to confinei our family disputes within the walls of our own temples ; md in 
this consists the true mystery of our Order. Assnming^o higher duty than the culti- 
vation of the friendly relations of society, we wish to tread the paths of secrecy and 
morality, and strengthen the bond of union which exists among us. But why,, if your 
•association be such as you represent it, not unfold all its mysteries to the world ? Our 
doors are accessible to every applicant, whose moral conduct would make him a worthy- 
inmate of our temples of benevolence. Gro beyond this, and our grand design would 
be defeated. We wish to be secluded, separate from the world, yet meriting the ap- 
probation of the liberal and the good. We meet in our family circle ; hear the com- 
plaints of the friend whose sensibility has been wounded, and make that atonement 
which our principles require. We compel, under pain of fraternal displeasure, our 
members to act justly in their intercourse with the world and each other, in cases 
where legal enactments cannot reach. 

Our Order is an extended beneficial association. To this end all our forma, all our 
ceremonies tend. 

To relieve the distressed, the wretohed, and the destitute among us, is our chief 
aim, and in this respect, I say it with no vain spirit of boasting, Odd Fellowship can 
compare with any similar institution in this country. 

In Maryland, with the concerns of which State I am better acquainted than any 
other, where Odd Fellowship is in the full tide of successfiil experiment, her charitable 
appropriations have been, as appears from the official statement of her Grand Lodge, 
more liberal than her means led me to anticipate. Her school-fund for the education 
of the orphans of Odd Fellows, is beginning to be applied with energy to that laudable 
object. In our own Districts, where the Order is proportionably weak in number and 
resources, some of the Lodges have contributed, during the last autumn, to the relief 
of their sick members, with praiseworthy liberality. — To enable us to accomplish these 
objects, a small tax is levied, which constitutes a fund, sacred by the rules of the Order, 
for the relief of sick or distressed members, their widows or orphans. This, which has 
been appropriately termed the ** Poor Man's Saving Fund,'' is distributed with no pe- 
nurious hand to the worthy member in distress, but is rrfundid with that liberality 
which justice requires. 

To the member who deposits in this treasury, with that punctuality which his 
means will allow, when disease overtakes him, and he is rendered unable to be employed 
for the benefit of himself and family, this fund is offered for his support, until, restored 
to health, he is enabled by his renewed exertions for the good of the Order, to repay 
the obligation, if any, he may be under. With such objects identified with the designs 
of our Order, it has not escaped calumny or ridicule. Our association has been ad- 
judged by the conduct of some of its unworthy members, and received the censure of 
the ungenerous and illiberal. 

I have endeavoured to show that our Order was neither a political nor religious 
association, but a moral compact ; and if such be its character, some charity should be 
extended towards us, at least by the disciples of that system which inculcates higher 
duties, and higher responsibilities than the mere acquirements of morality. From the 
politicied sophist who derides our forms, I would call upon for proof, of the absolute 
propriety of many of the usages which exist among all the civilized nations of the earth, 
and are considered requisite in their intercourse with each other. Our ancestors, when 
they established themselves in America, discarded many of the forms of the old world, 
but many still remain equally absurd and ridiculous. To the reflecting mind, any form 
may be justified which is promotive of a just and proper object. 

Members of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, to you I appeal for the truth 
of the position I have assumed — that our Order is founded on tiie principles of benevo- 
lence — that friendship is the bond of our union — and that the active cultivation of the 
generous feelings of the heart our object. Our creed is honourable ; our designs praise- 
worthy ; and the means for their accomplishment legitimate. On this occasion, it is 
proper for each one of us to take a retrospective view of our lives, and examine how we 
have performed our duties — ^how we have discharged our stewardship. Has there been 
no room for censure even from the liberal and the good ? If we ask for pardon, we must 
evince contrition. We must be resolved that renewed exertions for the elevation, the 
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rdieff and the consolation of man through this dreary path of life, shall make some 
ttanment for onr dereliction of duty. A wide uncultivated field is open before ns ; a 
lev era has commenced in the history of man. The day of the cloistered student and 
ikitract metaphysical speculation has passed away. Ours is an age of enterprise f of aC' 
fin. The reign of the dogmatist has ceased, the power of the mental tyrant has ter- 
linated, and mankind from the vast laboratory of experimental philosophy, has extract- 
id the precepts of pra ctical knowledge. The impetus given to mankind by the discovery 
sf this continent, and the vigorous and original conceptions of our ffrefathers, of their 
fifil and religious rights, is felt in the most distant quarters of the earth. The revo- 
lutionary doctrines which were first promulgated here, are extending everywhere. 

The authority of the privileged few has been abridged — the feudal system has been 
ibolished — ^baronial ascendancy has been overthrown — and in the course of revolutionary 
tction, the multitude, organised and compact, have broken the chains by which they 
were bound. And disenthralled, regenerated, they stand forth in mighty power. 

The whole system of the world is changed ; the mass has become enlightened, and 
their united intelligence is brought to bear on every scheme for man's improvement. 
In this glorious march shall we be inactive ? Will any one of us, conscious that his in- 
difidual exertions form a component part of the great aggregate of moral power, neglect 
to do his duty ? The numerous associations of the day, to enlighten, to reform, to 
elevate mankind, conforming to our principles require our aid and support. In our 
own Order much remains to be done. Its founders in this country have laboured vi- 
gorously, nobly. They have planted our standard in ten of the States of this confedera- 
cy. It remains for us to perform our part. Influenced by the laudable principles of 
the Order, let ns be active ; let the bond by which we are united, remain untarnished : 
let onr covenant be renewed, and in the might of our motto — ** Friendship ^ Love, and 
Truths*' we will go on from ''conquering to conquer," until our Order shall embrace 
within its bosom the whole extent of our beloved country ; and as its principles become 
known and appreciated, temples of benevolence will arise in every viUage, schools for 
tiid education of the orphan will be founded ; and when our course here is terminated, 
and we are snmmontd from this earthly Lodge, to that Grand Lodge, whose Master is 
the Great Jehovah, our graves will be moistened by the tears of the widow, whose be- 
reaved heart we have consoled ; and our names will be held in grateful remembrance by 
tiie orphan whose mind we have enlightened. 



HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 
*' Elle a la douceur dans sa conversation, de la modeste dans sa contenance.'' 

VOLNEY. 

Upon our house, should heaven send For he who form'd our inmost thoughts. 

Its wrath, corrective fair ; i Was ever holy, wise ; 

Oh I do Ihon teach onr souls to bend, ' And who can better see our faults, 
Bftt save ns from despair. Who fitter to chastise ? 

Thy awful acts must sure be just, ' Then till life's latest sands are run, 
Then let ns kiss the rod ; Oh, teach me, — Power divine, — 

Nor worn with care, at all distrust ' To cry, my God, ''Thy will be done," 
The goodness of our God. Whatever becomes of mine. 

PETER SIMPLE. 
Manchester, Oct. 1835. 



SOMETHING VALUABLE. 

Those who are tenacious on the score of their faults, shew that they have no virtue 
to bring as a set-off against them. H azlitt. 

Vol. 4— No. 1—B. 
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IRELAND. 

Tbe origiu&l inkabitauts of this country are supposed to have been of the Celtii 
Stock, and it was divided among a number of petty sovereigns, which facilitated it< 
redaction by Henry the Second, in 1172. In 1314 the Scots fomented a rebellion 
and in 1315, Edward Bruce, their sovereign, having expelled the English, was pro- 
claimed King of Ireland. In 1318, the Scots were driven out by the English ; and it 
1423, all the Irish then in England were ordered to leave it, and retire to their owi 
country. The kings of England were called Lords of Ireland, till 1542, when Henr; 
the Eighth took the title of King. In 1555, it was erected into a kingdom by a Bull oi 
Pope Paul the Fourth. It was invaded by the Spaniards in 1582, and again in 1601. 
It was admitted to a free trade by the British Parliament in 1779 ; and in 1782, wm 
released from subserviency to the English Privy Council. In 1829, the Irish Emanci- 
pation Bill was passed. 



THE LAST MAN. 



All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 

The Sun himself must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality ! 

I saw a vision in my sleep 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulph of time : 

I saw the last of human mould 

That shall creation's death behold, 

As A.dam saw her prime I 

The Sun's eye had a sickly glare, 

The Earth with age was wan, 

The Skeletons of Nations were 

Around that lonely Man I 

Some had expired in fight — the brands 

Still rusted in their bony hands ; 

In plague and famine some ! 

Earth's cities had no sound nor tread, 

And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb ! 

Yet prophet-like that lone one stood 

With dauntless words and high. 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood 

As if a storm passed by, — 

Saying, We are twins in Death proud Sun, 

Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

*Tis mercy bids thee go ; 

¥V>r thou ten thousand thousand years 

Hast seen the tide of human tears. 

That shall no longer flow. 

What though beneath thee Man put forth 

His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 

And arts, that made fire, flood, and earth, 

The vassals of his will ; — 

Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 

Thou 4iin discrowned King of Day, 

For all those trophied arts 

And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 

Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts. 



Go, let Oblivion's curtain fall 

Upon the Stage of Men, 

Nor with thy rising beams recall 

Life's Tragedy again. 

Its piteous pageants bring not back. 

Nor waken flesh upon the rack 

Of pain anew to writhe ; 

Stretch'd in disease's shapes abhorr'd, 

Or mown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

Ev'n I am weary in yon skies 

To watch thy fading fire ; 

Test of all sunless agonies » 

Behold me not expire. 

My lips that speak thy dirge of death — 

Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath, 

To see Thou shalt not boast. 

The Eclipse of Nature spreads my pall, 

The Majesty of Darkness shall 

Receive my parting Ghost! 

This spirit shall return to Him 

That gave its Heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, Sun,, it shall be dim • 

When thou thyself art dark ; 

No 1 it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine 

By Him recalled to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, — 

Who robb'd the grave of victory, 

And took the sting from Death I 

Go, Sun, whiW Mercy holds me up 

On Nature's awful waste. 

To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste ; 

Go, tell the Night that hides thy face, 

Thou saw'st the last of Adam's race 

On Earth's sepulchral clod ; 

The darkening Universe defy 

To quench his immortality. 

Or shake his trust in God ! 



■ 
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THE ODD FELLOW'S HOPE. 

My father oft said, that if I happy would die, 

I miiat do onto others as I'd be done by ; 

To the precepts of virtue I stead'ly must cling, 

Fear and worship my God — love and honoar my King. 

Having always been taught from my earliest youth, 

To esteem those great virtues, Love, Friendship and Truth ; 

Saysmyfiither one night, when from Lodge I came back. 

What's the duty incumbent on Odd Fellows, Jack ? 

I replied, — 'tis the duty of every brother 

To exercise charity one to another, 

Then you approve of their maxims — ^Yes, father, I do. 

And till I cease to exist, I will them pursue. 

Yes, that excellent Order with my latest breath, 

I am resolved to praise, and be faithful till death. 

But what after deisth, Jack, when thy tenantless clay, 

By the trumpet's awoke on the great judgment day ? 

I answered, — ^that Faith, Truth, Friendship, and Love, 

Would procure me a place in the Grand Lodge above. 

It appears to me. Jade, that thy motives are pure. 

May thy good resolution unbroken endure ; 

And since these are the virtues which Odd Fellows own, 

May the hopes which they cherish be with certainty sown. 

PhUMthropie Lodge, Market Drayton. JOHN UNDERWOOD . 



A SPORTING ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 

(htmct of a letter from Lieutenant Clarke, of the 26th Native Infantry, Bombay. J 

In June, 1833, 1 set out for Cutch, to join my regiment, then lying at Deesa. On 
the night of the 22nd, my tent was pitched about twenty miles from a village called 
GboBsnard, on the banks of the river Bumasse. I travelled with a double set of ser- 
*ttti, camels, &c., and by keeping one set constantly in advance, I bad nothing to do 
^ to ride from tent to tent, everything being prepared for my reception. 

Devotadly fond of field sports, I had pursued them with the utmost avidity since 
By ftrst arrival in India. I had enjoyed peculiar facilities for so doing, from having been 
almost constantly on detachment. The country I was now travelling through abounded 
i&game, particiilarly hog and black buck, and I anticipated, with the delight a sports- 
nsn alone can feel, the havock I should make amongst them. Early in the morning 
of the 23rd, I traversed the distance from where I h»l slept to my tent near Ghous- 
Btrd, on a Hirkara camel, and having partaken of a capital breakfast, I eagerly inter- 
n^gated my shirkaree, as to what prospect of sport : he told me ** there was plenty of 
bog." I gave him immediate directions to get out the horses, and was soon mounted 
OB a fiiTonrite Arab, that had been at the death of as many hogs as any horse in India ; 
my chalrack sewar riding my second horse with a spare spear, a syce leaiding a third, and 
another with my rifle ; these, with fourteen coolies or beaters, completed the party. It 
VIS an undulating country, and interspersed over it were numerous small covers of 
tamarish, &c. ; at this time of the year there were no signs of cultivation. 

We had beat a considerable quantity of ground without success, moving only a few 
pigs, that wiore too small to ride after ; and my patience and good humour were rapidly 
cntporating, when my shirkaree pointed out the prey, or track of a large boar ; it 
appeared quite fresh, and I determined to follow it. We proceeded for above a mile, 
every moment in the hope of rousing him, when turning the angle of a small cover, we 
>addenly came upon a dead bullock, about twenty yards to the right of it was another, 
and not a hundred in advance, was the hog we were pugging. The coolies collected 
•ronnd it, and I heard them repeating the words ** lions ! Uons 1" 
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Enraged it being btffled of my expected sport, and my blood up, I dismoimted, 
and my sMrkaree showed me the lion's track. We could make out distinotly that there 
were six : and as it is their habit to return at night, and devour their prey, I made no 
doubt that they were still in the immediate neighbourhood ; I seized my rifle, and after 
considerable remonstrance, and with some difficulty, I persuaded my cooUes to follow 
them up, and taking the lead, we tracked them into a tamarish nulh^ or rayhie, run- 
ning at right angles, and into the bed of the river. 

The tamarish resembles the cypress, and is about the height of a man's head, form- 
ing a very thick cover, extending over four or five acres ; after a short pause we entered, 
not knowing but that the next step might throw us into the lions' jaws. We, however, 
beat through without any adventure, and then we discovered they had stolen away, five 
taking down the bed of the river, the other, which by (he track appeared a very large 
one, had doubled back into cover, broke higher, and made up the bed of the Bnmaste. 
This last I determined upon following ; we soon tracked it into a small jungle, on the 
edge of the river. I had just entered, when I heard a shout, and running ronnd a bush 
that intercepted my view, I saw an enormous lioness making off with tremendous bounds; 
I fired and missed her. I shouted to my sewar to keep her in sight ; he put his horse 
to speed, and in a short time he returned, and told me she had taken refuge in a lai^ 
vellew break ; he guided me to the spot, and I got within thirty yards, — she was 
crouched, glaring on us as we approached. I raised my rifle and fired, she uttered a 
tremendous roar and rushed out ; I had wounded her in the shoulder, for as she crossed 
the bed of the river, she went on three legs. My sewar again followed, but she turned 
on and pursued him, roaring terribly ; he, however, found no difficulty in getting 
away, and she retreated, and took her stand under a single tree, much resembling our 
thorn, but larger, and called here a baublC'tree. 

There she stood in fall view, appearing almost as large as a bullock, with h^r 
tongue out, lashing her sides with her tail, and roaring most appallingly. I now sent 
back all my followers, and cocking my rifle, steadily approached till within thirty yards, 
when I gave her my fire ; I struck her I believe in the belly. When she received my 
shot, she lowered her head, and rushed towards me as if mortally wounded ; but sud- 
denly, when within ten paces, turned off, and again made down the bed of the river for 
a short distance, then crossed to the opposite bank, and entered a lai^e jungle. The 
natives crowded round rac, and assured me she had received her death-blow. I was 
greatly elated, thought her a cowardly skulking beast, and imagined I had nothing to 
do but to take possession of my prize ; I quickly reloaded, and though the sun was at its 
meridian, and the heat intense, I still pursued on foot. We now entered the jungle 
into which we had marked her ; it was so thick I could hardly see a yard before me. I 
walked for some time without success; at length, one of the coolies exclaimed " Sahib ! 
Sahib I hush, hush, do you not hear anything ?" There was a dead silence for a 
moment, and then I distinctly heard the panting of some huge beast near me ; I looked 
earnestly in the direction, but still I could not see anything. By this time all the 
coolies had decamped, leaving me alone with my shirkaree. ** There, Sahib! there in 
that bush." I now caught sight of her sitting up like a dog, with her tongue out, and 
glaring on us ; I raised my rifle, but my hand shook so from |the excitement and ex- 
treme heat and exertion, that I felt certain I should miss. I lowered it, and turning 
to my shirkaree, told him he must shoot her ; he was a capital shooter, I have seen 
him break a bottle at a hundred yards with aball. <'No, no, Sahib, me not shoot, 
me afraid me not hit him." I threatened to shoot him if he hesitated, putting the rifle 
into his hands, and in order to give him confidence, I advanced a little forward to his 
left. He fired and missed, threw down the rifle and fled. The moment the enraged 
beast heard the report, she rushed out ; for a second I paused, then turned and ran 
lor life. It was a heavy sand, and I had on spurs and gaiters, I could not have ran far 
before I heard her roaring tremendously, close behind. 

I cast a look back, she was within a few yards. I attempted to dodge ; my courage 
died away — my legs failed me. She sprang and dashed me to the earth. The first 
blow must have been certain death, but her leg being broken, she could not strike. 
She seized me by the lower part of the back, shaking me as a cat would a mouse, 
lacerating me and tearing mc dreadfully ; then threw me to the ground on my face. She 
now caught me by the left arm, mumbling and biting it ; the agony was so intense, 
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tl»tl threw up my right arm, and caught her by the ear: she quitted her hold and 
arixed my wriat. I inwardly prayed for death to relieve me. 

Apparently exhausted, she now crouched at full length, one leg resting on my right 
thigh, the other a little drawn back between my legs ; her tongue out, panting like a 
tired hound, glaring on me full in the face. I had some indistinct feeling at the time 
that my eye might awe her ; and thus, with my head a little raised, (for she had thrown 
me on a bank,) we lay looking on each other. 

My native servant, a sewar, who had been in my service ten years, had now ap- 
proached to within twelve paces of me ; I heard liim exclaim, " Oh, God I oh, God I 
Sahib, what shall I do, the horse will not approach nearer ?" ** Turn it loose and assist 
me," but he came not ; I dared not move my head, or turn my eye. " Great God 1 
Chard Cawnl you will not let your master die this dog's death, and not help him }'* 
bat still he came not. I reproached him with every term I could call to mind, 
but could only hear in reply his exclamations of horror and fear. At length, when sight 
b^an to fail, and death appeared inevitable, the monster sprang from me — ran about 
twenty paces— and fell dead. 

The whole party now crowded round, then placed me in a cummerbund, and bore 
me to the nearest village. I was almost naked, my clothes were torn to ribands. I 
fainted two or three times before I arrived there ; they washed my wounds with warm 
water, bound them with linen rag, put me on a bed, and carried me to my tent. — Chard 
Cawn went off express on one of my camels, to a brother oflBcer, Lieutenant Green, who 
was on a march with a detachment for Deesa : he travelled forty miles before he found 
him. Green quitted his detachment, and was with me by seven that evening ; to his 
asremitting kindness and care, of which I can never show myself sufficiently grateful, I 
am indebted for my life. I was a hundred miles from medical assistance ; it was three 
days before my wounds were dressed, the rags being merely moistened to prevent them 
from sticking. During that time he constantly rode by my bed, which was born by 
natives, never quitting me night or day. It was the middle of the fourth day before I 
arrived in camp, and seven weeks before I quitted my bed. 

I retain the skull of my formidable opponent, the trophy of my hard-earned victory. 
My general health is so much impaired, that you may soon expect me in England to re- 
cruit. 

(From the United Service Journal.) 



ERAS. 

it of Nabonasar was 747 years before Christ ; philipic, or death of Alexander, 
324 years before Christ ; of contracts, or Seleucidse, 312 years before Christ. The 
christians made their era the birth of Christ, which was A. M. 3962, but did not use 
this reckoning till the year 600, using in the mean time, the civil account of the empire* 
The Mahometans began their hegira (fur so they term their computation) from the 
flight of their prophet from Mecca, when he was driven thence by the Philarchse, in 
A. D. 6l7. The Grecians computed by Olympiads, the first of which is placed in the 
year of the world, 3187 ; but this account perishing under the Constautinopolitan Em- 
perors, they reckoned by indictions, every indiction containing fifteen years, and the 
first beginning 313, which, among chronologers, are still used. The Romans computed 
from the first building of their city, which happened A. M. 3113, and afterwards Arom 
the sixteenth year of the Emperor Augustus, A. M. 3936, which computation was used 
by the Spaniards, till the reign of Ferdinand, the catholic. The Jews had divers Epochs, 
--first, from the creation of the world, in the beginning of time ; second, from the uni- 
versal deluge. Anno 2656 ; third, from the confiision of tongues. Anno 2786 ; fourth, 
from Abraham's journey out of Chaldea unto Canaan, Anno 2021 ; fifth, from the de- 
parture of the children of Israel out of Egypt, Anno 1451 ; sixth, from the year of the 
JttbOee, Anno 2499 ; seventh, from the building of Solomon's temple, Anno 2932 ; aiid 
eighth from the captivity of Babylon, Anno 3357; but in historical computation of time, 
are used only the most ordinary Epochs, — the world's creation, and Christ's appear- 
ance in the fiesh. 
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^SELECTED.) 

THOUGHTS ON LIFE. 

'Tis not the future dread, that makes me shun 

The end of all the lining ; nor the fear 

Of that which thunders in the cowards ear. 

And drives him to his fancied hell — not one 

Of these, the Hypocrite can work upon. 

Who plays with childish, female weakness — no — 

There is no darker world where I can go. 

And all that justice can inflict is done. 

But life will linger eyen when hope has flown, 

And we will cling to all that once had power 

To charm us, soothe us, bless us ; and the hour 

Of early virtuous passion, that alone 

Comes like a flash of light across the heart. 

From whose imagined heaven we cannot, will not, part. 

We think of what we might have been ; the stream 

Was crystal at its fountain, though it flowed 

Without that strong deep current, still it glow'd 

Beneath a brighter sky, and gay the beam 

Play'd on its dancing waters, as we dream 

In sunny climes of Fairy-land, where blows, 

In never-fading hues, the living rose ; 

Where myrtles shed their fragrance, and we seem, — 

Such is the luxury of feeling there. 

The kindling energy our soids inhale, — 

Ourselves a portion of the balmy air ; — 

So flowed the stream of life, as through the vale 

It threw its unstain'd waters from the spring. 

And with its freshness wet the zephyr's silent wing. 

But there are some more silent, calm, and slow. 

Through temperate climes they take their steady way. 

Their waves scarce ruffled by the ripples play ; 

Enlarging through the wide rich plain they flow, 

While brooks on brooks uniting swell it so, — 

At length it rolls a river broad and deep. 

In calmest life the tranquil waters sleep. 

And there in gallant turn proud vessels go, 

And moving Uke a swan along the tide, 

With cleaving prow and wide extended wing, 

And oary arms, the bounding wave they ride, 

And, as their canvass to the gale they fling. 

In stately march they walk the liquid plain. 

And down the widening stream plough to the deep blue main. 

The boundless hall of ocean — ^life the shore, — 
The only shore, — it spreads and spreads for ever ; 
And though the bark sails onward, it can never 
Traverse the unlimited expanse ; — ^its floor 
Inlaid with blue, and green, and gold, as rise 
Its lifted waves, — its canopy, the skies ; — 
The ever- glowing sun, its lamp, — the roar 
Of sears, its music, — and the sun-lit sparkle 
Of curling foam, phospherescent glow 
That flashes, when at night the waters darken, — 
The pearls, and gems, and sands, and oars that strew 
Its pavement : — 'Tis the home of majesty, 
The palace and shrine where dwells eternity. 
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(impromptu.) 



ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CANARY BIRD. 



Sveet little Bird I and art thoa dead ? 

Oh. yes, thy form is stiff and cold ! 
Thioe eyes are closed too, and thy limbs 

Thoa canst not, pretty Bird, unfold. 

Mute is that Toicer which often has 
Been so delightful to mine ear ; 

Thoa warbled forth thy sweetest notes, 
As if my lonely hours to cheer. 

Rotherham, July I2th, 1835 



Thou ne'er forgot'st the hand that fed 
And strew'd thy cage with herbs so green; 

No 1 Gratitude, — that brightest gem, — 
In every action might be seen. 

My pretty Bird, thy mem'ry dear, 
Will long, long cherised be my me ; 

Though thou art taken from me sight, 
T ever shall remember thee. 

MARY ANN LOXLEY. 



THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES.* 



A PHILOSOPHER S TALE. 

Once upon a time, several of the Virtues, weary of living together with the Bishop 
of Norwich, resolved to make a little excursion ; accordingly, though they knew every 
tiung on earth was very ill prepared to receive them, they thought they might safely 
^tnre on a tour, from Westminster Bridge to Richmond ; the day was fine, the wind 
01 their favour, and as to entertainment, — why, there seemed, according to Gertrude, 
to be no possibility of any disagreement among the Virtues. 

They took a boat at Westminster stairs, and just as they were about to push off, a 
poor woman, all in rags, with a child in her arms, implored their compassion. Charity 
put her hand into her reticule, and took out a shilling. Justice, turning round to look 
sfter the baggage, saw the folly Charity was about to commit. '' Heavens 1" cried 
Justice, seizing poor Charity by the arm, *' what are you doing ? Have you never read 
Political Economy ? Don't you know that indiscriminate alms-giving is only the encou- 
ngement to idleness, the mother of vice ? You a Virtue, indeed I I'm ashamed of you. 
^ along with you, good woman, — yet stay, there is a ticket for soup at the Mendicity 
Society, they'll see if you are a proper object of compassion." But Charity is quicker 
than Justice, and slipping her hand behind her, the poor woman got the shilling, and 
the ticket for soup too. Economy and Generosity saw the double gift. ** What waste !" 
cried Economy, frowning ; ** what a ticket and a shilling ! either would have sufficed." 

'' Either," said Grenerosity ; '' fie 1 Charity should have given the poor creature 
lialf-a-crown, and justice a dozen tickets i" So the next ten minutes wtre consumed 
^ a quarrel between the four Virtues, which would have lasted all the way to. Rich- 
mond, if Courage had not advised them to get on shore and fight it out. Upon this, 
the Virtues suddenly perceived they had a little forgotten themselves, and Generosity 
offering the first apology, they made it up, and went on very agreeably for the next mile 
or two. . 

The day now grew a little overcast, and a shower seemed at hand. Prudence, who 
bad a new bonnet on, suggested the propriety of putting to shore for half tin hour ; 
Courage was for braving the rain ; but, as most of the Virtues are ladies. Prudence 
carried it. Just as they were about 1o land, another boat cut in before them very un- 
civilly, and gave theirs such a shake, that Charity was all but overboard. The compa- 
ny on board the uncivil boat, who evidently thought the Virtues extremely low persons, 



* From Bulwar's *^ Pilgrims of the Rhine f*' a work which we can, with confidence, 
recmnmend to the perusal of our readers : it is a perfect gem in literature, and entitled 
to the highest commendation. 
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for they had nothing very fashionable about their exterior, burst out laughing at Cha- 
rity's discomposure, especially as a large basket-full of buns, which Charity carried 
with her for any hungry-looking children she might encounter at Richmond, feU pounce 
into the water. Courage was bJX on fire : he twisted his moustache, and would have 
made an onset on the enemy, if, to his great indignation. Meekness had not forestalled 
him, by stepping mildly into the hostile boat, and offering both cheeks to the foe ; this 
was too much even for the incivility of the boatmen ; they made their excuses to the 
Virtues, and Courage, who is no bully, thought himself bound discontentedly to accept 
them. But, oh, if you had seen how Courage used Meekness afterwards, you ooold 
not have believed it possible, that one Virtue could be so enraged with another ! This 
quarrel between the two threw a damp on the party, and they proceeded on their 
voyage, when the shower was over, with anything but cordiality. I spare you the little 
squabbles that took place in the general conversation — how Economy found fault with 
all the villas by the way; and Temperance expressed becoming indignation at the 
luxuries of the city barge. They arrived at Richmond, and Temperance was appointed 
to order the dinner ; meanwhile Hospitality, walking in the garden, fell in with a large 
party of Irishmen, and asked them to join the repast. 

Imagine the long faces of Economy and Prudence, when they saw the addition to 
the company. Hospitality was all spirits, he nibbed his hands and called for champagne, 
with the tone of a younger brother. Temperance soon grew scandalized, and Modesty 
herself coloured at some of the jokes ; but Hospitality, who was now half seas over, 
called the one a milk-sop, and swore at the other as a prude. Away went the hours; 
it was time to return, and they made down to the water-side thoroughly out of temper 
with one another, Economy and Generosity quarrelling all the way about the bill and 
the waiters. To make up the sum of their mortification, they passed a boat where all 
the company were in the best possible spirits, laughing and whooping like mad ; and 
discovered tiiese jolly companions to be two or three agreeable Vices, who had put 
themselves under the management of Good Temper. So you see, Gertrude, that even 
the Virtues may fall at loggerheads with each other, and pass a very sad time of it, if 
they happen to be of opposite dispositions, and have forgotten to take Good Temper 
along with them. 

*' Ah ! said Gertrude, '* but you have overloaded your boat; too many Virtues 
might contradict one another, but not a ievf.** 

" Voila ce que je veux dire," said Vane, ** but listen to the sequel of my tale, 
which now takes a new moral." 

At the end of the voyage, and after a long sulky silence, Prudence said, with a 
thoughtful air, ** My dear friends, I have been thinking, that as long as we keep so 
entirely together, never mixing with the rest of the world, we shall waste our lives in 
quarrelling amongst ourselves, and run the risk of being still less liked and sought after 
than we already are. You know that we are none of us popular ; every one is quite 
contented to see us represented in a vaudeville, or described in an essay. Charity, 
indeed, has her name often taken in vain at a bazaar, or a subscription, and the miser 
as often talks of the duty he owes to me, when he sends the stranger from his door, or 
his grandson to gaol ; but still we only resemble so many wild beasts, whom everybody 
likes to see, but nobody cares to possess. Now, I propose, that we should all separ- 
ate, and take up our abode with some mortal or other for a year, with the power of 
changing at the end of that time, should we not feel ourselves comfortable, that is, 
should we not find that we do all the good that we intend ; let us try the experiment, 
and on this day twelve months let us all meet, under the largest oak in Windsor Forest, 
and recount what has befallen us.'' Prudence ceased, as she always does when she 
has said enough, and, delighted at the project, the Virtues agreed to adopt it on the 
spot. They were enchanted at the idea of setting up for themselves, and each not 
doubting his or her success ; for Economy in her heart thought Generosity not virtue 
at all, and Meekness looked on Courage little better than a heathen. 

Generosity being the most eager and active of all the Virtues, set off first on his 
journey; Justice followed, and kept up with him, though at a more even pace. Charity 
never heard a sigh, or saw a squalid face, but she stayed to cheer and console the suf- 
ferer ; a kindness which somewhat retarded her progress. 
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Courage espied a travelling carriage, with a man and his wife in it, quarrelling 
most conjugally, and he civilly begged he might be permitted to occupy the vacant seat 
opposite the lady. Economy stiU lingered, enquiring for the cheapest inns. Poor 
Modesty looked round and sighed, on finding herself so near to London, where she 
was almost wholly unknown : but resolved to bend her course thither, for two reasons ; 
first, for the novelty of the thing ; and secondly, not liking to expose herself to any 
risks by a journey on the Continent. Prudence though the first to project, was the 
last to execute, and therefore resolved to remain where she was for that night, and take 
dayli^t for her travels. 

The year rolled on, and the Virtues, punctual to their appointment, met under the 
oak tree : they all came nearly at the same time, excepting Economy, who had got into 
't return post-chaise, tl^e horses of which having been forty miles in the course of the 
morning had foundered by the way, and retarded her journey till night set in. The 
Virtues looked sad and sorrowful, as people are wont to do after a long and fruitless 
journey, and somehow or other, such was the wearing effect of their intercourse with 
the world, that they appeared wonderfully diminished in dxe. 

*' Ah my, dear Grenerosity,*' said Prudence with a sigh, ** as you were the first to 
set out on your travels, pray let us hear your adventures first." 

" You must know, my dear Sisters," said Generosity, ** that I had not gone many 
miles from you before I came to a small country town, in which a marching regiment 
was quartered, and at an open window I beheld, leaning over a gentleman's chair, the 
most beautiful creature imagination ever pictured ; her eyes shone out like two suns of 
perfect happiness, and she was almost cheerful enough to have passed for Good Temper 
herself. The gentleman, over whose chair she leant, was her husband ; they had been 
married six weeks ; he was a lieutenant with a hundred pounds a year besides his pay. 
Ghreatly affected by their poverty, I instantly determined, without a second thought, to 
ensconce myself in the heart of this charming girl. During the first hour in my new 
residence, I made many wise reflections, such as — that Love never was so perfect as 
when accompanied by poverty ; what a vulgar error it was to call the unmarried state, 
* Single Blessedness ;* how wrong it was of us Virtues never to have held the marriage 
bond, and what a falsehood it was to say that husbands neglected their wives, for never 
was there anything in nature so devoted as the love of a husband — six weeks married 1 

" The next morning, before breakfast, as the charming Fanny was waiting for her 
husband, who had not yet finished his toilet, a poor wretched-looking object appeared 
at the window, tearing her hair and wringing her hands ; her husband had that morning 
been dragged to prison, and her seven children had fought for the last mouldy crust. — 
Prompted by me, Fanny, without inquiring farther into the matter, drew from her 
silken purse a five pound note, and gave it to the beggar, who departed more amazed 
than grateful. 8oon after the lieutenant appeared, — ' What the d ■ ■ 1 , another bill !' 
mutto^ he, as he tore the yellow wafer from a large, square-folded, bluish piece of 
paper. ' Oh, ah 1 confound the fellow, he must be paid. I must trouble you, Fanny, 
for fifteen pounds to pay this saddler's bill.' 

*' * Fifteen pounds, love ?' stammered Fanny, blushing. 

" ' Yes, dearest, that fifteen pounds I gave you yesterday.' 

*< < I have only ten pounds,' said Fanny, hesitatingly, ' for such a poor wretched 
looking creature was here just now, that I was obliged to give her five pounds.' 

" Five pounds ? good God 1" exclaimed the astonished husband, '< I shall have no 
more money these ihr^ weeks." He frowned, he bit his lips, nay, he even wrung his 
hands, and walked up and down the room ; worse still, he broke forth with — * Surely, 
Madam, you did not suppose, when you married a lieutenant in a marching regiment, 
that he could afford to indulge you in the whim of giving five pounds to every mendicant 

who held out her hand to you ? You did not, I say. Madam, imagine but the 

bridegroom was interrupted by the convulsive sobs of his wife ; it was their first quar- 
rel, Uiey were but six weeks married ; he looked at her for one moment sternly, the 
next he was at her feet. * Forgive me, dearest Fanny, forgive me, for I cannot forgive 
myself. I was too great a wretch to say what I did ; and do believe, my own Fanny, 

Vol. 4— No. 1— C. 
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that while I may be too poor to iuJuIge you in it, I do from my heart admire so noblC) 
80 disinterested a generosity.' Not a little proud did I feel to have been the cansie of 
this exemplary husband's admiration for his amiable wife, and sincerely did I rejoice 
at having taken up my abode with those poor people ; but not to tire you, my dear sis- 
ters, with the minutiae of detail, I shall briefly say, that things did not long remain in 
this delightful position : for, before many months had elapsed; poor Fanny had to bear 
with her husband's increased and more frequent storms of passion, nnfoUowed by any 
halcyon and honeymoon suings for forgiveness ; — for at my instigation every shilling 
went ; and when there were no more to go, her trinkets, and even her clothes followed. 
The lieutenant became a complete brute, and even allowed his unbridled tongue to call 
ipe — ^me, sisters, me 'heartless Extravagance.' His despicable brother officers, and 
their gossiping wives, were no better ; for they did nothing but animadvert upon my 
Fanny's ostensation and absurdity, for by such names had they the impertinence to call 
me. Thus grieved to the soul to find myself the cause of all poor Fanny's misfortunes, 
I resolved at the end of the year to leave her, being thoroughly convinced, that, how- 
ever amiable and praiseworthy I might be in myself, I was totally unfit to be bosom 
friend and adviser to the wife of a lieutenant in a marchiog regiment, with only a hun- 
dred pounds a year, besides his pay." 

The Virtues groaned their sympathy with the unfortunate Fanny ; and Prudence, 
turning to Justice, said, *' I long to hear what you have been doing, for I am certain 
you cannot have occasioned harm to any one." 

Justice shook her head, and said, ** Alas, I find that there are times and places, 
when even I do better not to appear, as a short account of my adventures will prove 
to you. No sooner had I left yon, than I instantly repaired to India, and took up my 
abode with a Brahmin. I was much shocked by the dreadful inequsdities of condition 
that reigned in the several castes, and I longed to relieve the poor Pariah from his 
ignominious destiny. Accordingly I set seriously to work on reform. I insisted upon 
the iniquity of abandoning men from their birth to an irremediable state of contempt, 
from which no virtue could exalt them. The Brahmins looked upon my Brahmin with 
ineffable horror. They called me the most wicked of vices ; they saw no distinction 
between Justice and Atheism. I uprooted their society — that was sufficient crime. — 
But the worst was, that the Pariahs themselves regarded me with suspicion ; they 
thought it unnatural in a Brahmin to care for a Pariah I and one called me * Madness,' 
another 'Ambition,' and a third * The Desire to Innovate.' My poor Brahmin led a 
miserable life of it ; when one day, after observing, at my dictation, that he thought a 
Pariah's life as much entitled to respect as a cow's, he was hurried away by the priests, 
and secretly broiled on the altar, as a fitting reward for his sacrilege. I fled hither in 
great tribulation, persuaded that in some countries even Justice may do harm." 

"As for me," said Charity, not waiting to be asked, "I grieve to say, that I was 
silly enough to take up my abode with an old lady in Dublin, who never knew what dis- 
cretion was, and always acted from impulse ; my instigation was irresistible, and the 
money she gave in her drives through the suburbs of Dublin, was so lavishly spent, that 
it kept all the rascals of the city in idleness and whisky 1 I found to my great horror, 
that I was a main cause of a terrible epidemic, and that to give alms without discre- 
tion, was to spread poverty without help. I left the city when my year was out, and, 
as ill-luck would have it, just at the time when I was most wanted." 

" And oh," cried Hospitality, "I went to Ireland also. I fixed my abode with a 
Squireen ; I ruined him in a year, and only left him because he had no longer a hovel 
to keep me in." 

"As for myself," said Temperance, " I entered the breast of an English legisla- 
tor, and he brought in a bill against alehouses ; the consequence was, that the labour- 
ers took to gin, and I have been forced to confess, that Temperance may be too zealous, 
when she dictates too vehemently to others." 

" Well," said Courage, keeping taore in the back-ground than he had ever done 
before, and looking rather ashamed of himself, " that travelling carriage I got into be- 
longed to a German General and his wife, who were returning to their own country. — 
Growing very cold as we proceeded, she wrapped me up in a polonaise; but the cold 
increasing, I inadvertently crept into her bosom ; once there, I could not get out, and 
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from thenceforward the poor General had considerably the worst of it. She became so 
provoking, that I wondered bow he could refrain from an explosion. To do him jus- 
tice, he did at last threaten to get out of the carriage, upon which, roused by me, she 
collared him — and conquered. When he got to his own district, things grew worse, 
for every aid-de-camp that offended her, she insisted that he might be publicly repre- 
hended, aovl should the poor General refuse, she would with her own hands confer a 
caning upon them. It was useless to appeal to the Archduke ; for if she said it was 
hot, the General dared not hint that he thought it cold, and so far did he carry his 
dread of this awful dame, that he never issued a standing order for the army, curtailed 
a moustache, or lengthened a coat, without soliciting her opinion first. The additional 
force she had gained in me was too much odds against the poor General, and he died of 
a broken heart, six months after my liaison with his wife. She after this became so 
dreaded and detested, that a conspiracy was formed to poison her ; this daunted even 
me, so I left her without delay, — et me void.** 

** Humph! " said Meekness, with an air of triur»yjh, ** T at least have been more 
successful than you. On seeing much in the papers>i ^ the cruelties practised by the 
Turks on the Greeks, I thought my presence would ea'^le the poor sufferers to bear 
their misfortunes calmly. I went to Greece then, at «^;moment when a well-planned 
and practicable scheme of emancipating themselves from the Turkish yoke was arousing 
their ypnth. Without confining myself to one individual, I flitted from breast to 
breast ; I meekened the whole nation ; my remonstrances against the inhurrection suc- 
ceeded, and I had the satisfaction of leaving a whole people ready to be killed, or 
strangled, with the most christian resignation in the world." 

The Virtues, who had been a little cheered by the open self-complacency of 
Meekness, would not, to her great astonishment, allow that she had suci;eeded a whit 
more happily than her sisters, and called next upon Modesty for iier confession. 

** You know," said that amiable young lady, ** that I went to London in searc-h 
of a situation. I spent three months of the twelve in going from house to house, but 
I could not get a single person to receive me. The ladies declared they never saw so 
old-fashioned a gawkey, and civily recommended me to their abigails ; the ablgails 
tamed me round with a stare, and then pushed me down to the kitchen, and the fat 
scullion-maids, who assured me, that * in the respectable families they had had the 
honour to live in, they had never even heard of my name.' One young housemaid, just 
from the country, did indeed receive me with some sort of civility ; but she very soon 
lost me in the servants' haU. I now took refuge with the other sex, as the least 
uncourteous. I was fortunate enough to find a young gentleman of remarkable talents, 
•who welcomed me with open arms. He was full of learning, gentleness, and honesty. 
I had only one rival — Ambition. We both contended for an absolute empire over him. 
Whatever Ambition suggested, I damped. Did Ambition urge him to begin a book, I 
persuaded him it was not worth publication. Did he get up, full of knowledge, and 
instigated by my rival to make a speech, (for he was in Parliament) I shocked him 
with the sense of his assurance — I made his voice droop and his accents falter. At 
last with an indignant sigh, my rival left him ; he retired into the country, took orders, 
and renounced a career he had fondly hoped would be serviceable to others ; but find- 
ing I did not suffice for his happiness, and piqued at his melancholy, I left him before 
the end of the year, and he has since taken to drinking 1" 

The eyes of the Virtues were all turned to Prudence. She was their last hope — 
'' I am just where I set out," said that discreet Virtue ; " I have done neither good nor 
harm. To avoid temptation, I went and lived with a hermit, to whom I soon found 
that I could be of no use beyond warning him not to overboil his peas and lentils ; not 
to leaye his door open when a storm threatened, and not to fill his pitcher too full at 
the neighbouring spring. I am thus the only one of you that never did harm ; but only 
because I am the only one of you that never had an opportunity of doing it ! In a 
word," continued Prudence thoughtfully, '* in a word, my friends, circumstances are 
necessary to the Virtues themselves. Had, for instance, Economy changed with Gen- 
erosity, and gone to the poor lieutenant's wife, and had I lodged with the Irish Squireen 
instead of Hospitality, what misfortunes would have been saved to both! Alas! I per- 
ceive we lose all our efficacy when we are misplaced ! and then though in reality Vir- 
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tues, we operate as Vices. Circumstances must be favourable to our exertionSi and 
harmonious with our nature ; and we loose our very divinity unless Wisdom directs our 
footsteps to the home we should inhabit, and the dispositions we should govern." 

The story was ended, and the travellers began to dispute about its moral. Here 
let us leave them. 



ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER. 



Bbhold our brother'^ called away ; 

Young and old are falling fast, 
For the flower that blooms to-day, 

Droops before to-morrow's blast. 
Still we think ourselves securey/T 

Supported by life's feeble tli^tad ; 
To-day we feel existence sure^ 

To-morrow numbered witK the dead. 

But why should we lament our friend ? 

His soul has passed from hence to heav'n ; 
Are not his sorrows at an end, 

And all his sins through Christ forgiven ? 
Oh, yes 1 behold him in his glory, 

See, he joins the Lodge above ; 
Hark, he repeats the wond'rous story, 

Of his great Redeemer's love I 
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There he casts hb crown before him. 

There he sees him face to face ; 
Where angels worship and adore him. 

Through a long and endless space. 
Why should the grave be thought a terror, 

Where his senseless body lies ? 
His soul, freed from a world of error. 

Soars to realms above the sides. 

Here by pain we are attended, 

Grief and sin obstruct our ways ; 
But his sorrows all are ended, 

Now he joins i& endless praise. 
Thy sting, oh Death ! to him has brought 

A passport to that heavenly shore. 
Where by the blood of Jesus bought, 

He sings his praise for evermore. 

JAMES OATES, P. D. G. M. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

On perusing P. Pro v. C. S. Myers' letter relative to the formation 
of a fund for the relief of widows and orphans of Odd Fellows, the following remarks 
which then suggested themselves to me, if carried into effect, I am of opinion will form 
a most important era in the annals of the Order. Although the vessel of Odd Fellow- 
ship is now sailing with the stream of prosperity, and the tide of public opinion is in 
its favour, cheering and directing its course, and although it has surmounted every 
difficulty, and its career been crowned with the most complete success, unequalled 
by any other event in history, there was a time when we beheld it dragging on a linger- 
ing existence, subjected to the calumny and malignant hatred, which the envy of some, 
and the ignorance of others would have heaped upon its head ; yet even then, we be- 
held its founders struggling onward, regardless of the sneers or scoffs of the foolisli and 
ignorant, promulgating its principles, and extending the right hand of friendship and 
benevolence, like the flood-gates of mercy, to the sick and distressed, pouring the balm 
of comfort into the minds, and alleviating the wants and afflictions of its members ; 
sp reading the principles of benevolence and charity, not only throughout our own land, 
but also across the waters of the mighty deep, in lands that required its influence 
only to unite their inhabitants more closely together in the bonds of unity and brotherly 
affection. What is there within the limits of human agency, that near 80,000 men 
united to promote the cause of benevolence and charity cannot perform ? Let one 
simultaneous effort be made, the genial glow of charity animate the bosoms of all, and 
no exertions be spared to achieve an object, which will p^ace the Order on the highest 
pinnacle of fame — cause the widow's heart to be joyful — dry the orphan's tears — and 
raise an imperishable monument to the man who suggested this great and godlike un- 
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dertaking ; away with all doubts as to the want of means, — where is the Odd Fellow 
who has not a shilling to spare, and having one, would not give it in such a cause ? If 
any there be, let him stand apart ; I would not that he should share with me the glory 
of the work. Is there on earth any thing dearer to man than his wife and children, 
the sharers in his sorrow, partakers in his bliss, and that make his home a complete 
eljsium ? Are they not the vine clinging round him for support, fastening upon his 
affections so strongly, that death only can tear them asunder ? Is it not for these he 
toils and endures privations and hardships ? Oh, then, who is there that having 
experienced these feelings and blessings, can hesitate for a moment to secure them to 
those he may leave behind ; will not the pleasing thought that his little ones will not 
have to rely upon the mercy of a cold and unfeeling world, neit to that of a resignation 
to the divine vnll, soothe his dying hour, and promote a calm where all was strife before. 
Fo you who are fathers, need I say more ? To you who are not, I would still say, — 
sire, " you vrill enjoy a blessing in the good you do to your fellow creatures ; the God 
9f nature will reward you with his smiles, and your own conscience will tell you tliat 
fou are doing the duty of a man." Remember, the welfare of the widow and the lather- 
less is in your hands, ** the bread which you cast upon the waters will be found after 
Bsany days ;" those who partake of your bounty may afterwards become pillars and or- 
naments* of our Order, and gratitude might induce them to become members. The 
Dhject being great and important, the means to accomplish it must be great in propor- 
tion ; one shHiing per year per member would raise an annual fund of ;6^3000. A foun- 
tain would thm be opened, from which the pellucid stream of benevolence might flow 
ftir ages ; and it would be strange, if our Society which is increasing every day, cannot 
heretdfter find means to support it. The sources of charity spring from the heart, and 
ve supplied from the boundless ocean of divine love ; if they dry up in one place, they 
hurst forth with renewed power in another, they can never be totally exhausted, the 
power that enables us to open this fountain, will also supply its waters. I therefore, 
caQ npon.each of my brethren, to use his utmost exertions to promote this benevolent 
object, and thereby prove himself worthy of the name of Odd Fellow, and shew to the 
W)rid that we not only in words, but in our works observe the principles we profess, 
vid in accomplishing this great and benevolent dewtgn, prove that there is something 
Boiein Odd Fellowship, than a name. 

Your's, in the bonds of the Order, 

AN ODD FELLOW. 



THE SOUL IN PURGATORY; OR, LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 

The angels strung their harps in heaven, and their music went up like a stream of 
odonn to the payilions of the Most High. But the harp of Seralim was sweeter than 
that of his fellows, and the voice of the Invisible One (for the angels themselves know 
not the glories of Jehovah, only far in the depths of heaven, they see one Unsleeping 
Bye watching for ever over creation) was heard saying, " Ask a gift for the love that 
^nnis upon 3iy song, and it shall be given thee.'' 

And Seralim answered, — 

" There are in that place which men call Purgatory, and which is the escape from 
Idl, but the painful porch of Heaven, many souls that adore Thee, and yet are pun- 
died justly for their sins ; grant me the boon to visit them at times, and solace their 
nffering by the hymns of the harp, that is consecrated to Thee.*' 

And the voice answered 

" Thy prayer is heard, oh, gentlest of the angels ; and it seems good to Him who 
hastises but from love. Go ! thou hast thy will." 

Then the angel sang the praises of God, and when the song was done, he rose 
romhis azure throne at the right hand of Gabriel, and spreading his rainbow wings, 
e flew to that melancholy orb, which nearest to earth, echoes with the shrieks of 
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loolfl, that by torture become pore. There the unhtppy ones see from afar the bn^ \. 
courts they are hereafter to obtain, and the shapes of glorioos beings, who, fresh bm \ 
the fountains of Immortality, walk amidst the gardens of Paradise, and feel that tUv 
happiness hath no morrow ; and this thought consoles amidst their torments, and nslii 
the true difference between Purgatory and Hell. 

Then the angel folded his wings, and, entering the crystal gates, sat down QpH 
a blasted rock, and struck his diyine lyre, and a peace fell over the wretched : tb 
demon ceased to torture, and the victim to wail. As sleep to the mourners of esift,* 
was the song of the angel to the souls of the puriiying star ; one only voice, amidst fte 
general stillness, seemed not lulled by the angel; it was the voice of a woman, and it ^ 
continned to cry out with a sharp cry — 

*' Ob I Adeubeim, Adenheim, mourn not for the lost !'' 

The angel struck chord after chord, till his most skilful melodies were exhausted, 
but still the solitary voice, unheeding, unconscious even of the sweetest harp of tke 
angel choir, cried out 

" Oh ! Adenheim, Adenheim, mourn not for the lost 1" 

Then Seralim's interest was aroused, and approaching the spot whenoe the Toifli < 
came, he saw the spirit of a young and beautiful girl chained to a rock, and the donoM 
lying idly by, and Seralim said to the demons, ** Doth the song lull ye to rest?" 

And they answered, " Her care for another is bitterer than all our torments, there- 
fore are we idle." 

Then the angel approached the spirit, and said in a voice which stilled her cry» 
for in what state do we outlive sympathy? ** Wherefore, oh daughter of earth, where- 
fore wailest thou with the same plaintive wail, and why doth the harp that sootiies the 
most guilty of thy companions, fail in its melody with thee ?" 

*' Ob! radiant stranger," answered the poor spirit, " thou speakest to one, who, o* 
earth, loved God's creature more than God ; therefore is she thus justly sentenced.^ 
But I know that my poor Adenheim mourns ceaselessly for me, and the thought of hiis 
sorrow is more intolerable to me than all that the demons can inflict." 

** And how knowest thou that he laments thee ?" asked the angel. 

*' Because I know with what agony I should have mourned for him," replied the 
spirit simply. The divine nature of the angel was touched, for love is the nature of the 
sons of heaven; " and how," said he, '* can I minister to thy sorrow?" 

A transport seemed to agitate the spirit, and she lifted up her mist-like and impal- 
pable arms, and cried — 

*' Give me, oh, give me I to return to earth, but for one little hour, that I may 
visit my Adenheim ; and that, concealing from him my present sufferings, I may com- 
fort him in his own." 

'' Alas!" said the angel turning away his eyes, for angels may not weep in the 
sight of others ; " I could, indeed, grant thee this boon, but thou knowest not the pen- 
alty. For the souls in purgatory may return to earth, but heavy is the sentence that 
awaits their return ; in a word, for one hour on earth, thou must add a thousand yean 
to the tortures of thy confinement here 1" 

''Is that all?" cried the spirit, ''willingly, then, will I brave the doom. Ah, 
surely they love not in heaven, or thou wouldst know, oh Celestial Visitant, that one 
hour of consolation to the one we love, is worth a thousand, thousand ages of torture 
to ourselves ! Let me comfort and convince my Adenheim, no matter what becomes 
of me." 

Then the angel looked on high, and he saw in far distant regions, which in that 
orb none else could discern, the rays that parted from the all-guarding Eye, and heard 
the voice of the Eternal One bidding him act as his pity whis(>ered. He looked on 
the spirit and her shadowy arms stretched pleadingly towards him ; he uttered the word 
that looses the bars of the gate of Purgatory, and, lo, the spirit had re-entered the 
human world. 

It was night in the halls of the Lord of Adenheim ; and he sate at the head of his 
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(Uttering board ; load and long was the laugh, and merry the jest that echoed round, 
inl ^e Itngh and the jest of the Lord of Adenheim were loader and merrier than all. 

And by his right side sate a beautiful lady ; and ever and anon he turned from 
tken to whisper soft yows in her ear. 

'*Aiidt>h/' said the bright dame of Falkenberg, ** thy words what lady can be- 
ete ; didst thou not utter the same oaths, and promise the same love to Ida, the fair 
nfghter of Loden ; and now but three little months have closed upon her grave ?" 

" By mj ha'idom/* quoth the young Lord of Adenheim, " Thou dost thy beauty 
urfeDons injustice. Ida 1 Nay, thou mockest me ; I love the daughter of Loden t 
iiy, how then should I be worthy thee? A few gay words, a few passing smiles — 
^Id all the love Adenheim ever bore to Ida. Was it my fault if the poor fool mis- 
onstrued such common courtesy ? Nay, dearest lady, this heart is virgin to thee.'' 

"And whatl" said the lady of Falkenberg, as she suffered the arm of Adenheim 
» encircle her slender waist, '* didst thou not grieve for her loss ?" 

** Why, verily, yes, for the first week ; but in thy bright eyes I found ready con- 
olation." 

At this moment, the Lord of Adenheim thought he heard a deep sigh behind him ; 
^ timed, but saw nothing, save a slight mist that gradually faded away, and vanished 
ta tire distance. Where was the necessity for Ida to reveal herself ? 

"And thou didst not, then, do thine errand to thy lover ?" said Seralim, as the 
ipirit of the wronged Ida returned to purgatory. 

''Bid the demons recommence their torture," was poor Ida's, answer. 

'* And was it for this that thou hast added a thousand years to thy doom ?" 

''Alas," answered Ida, " after the single hour I have endured on earth, (here 
Items to be but little terrible in a thousand fresh years of purgatory I" 

"What I is the story ended?" asked Gertrude. 

" Yes." 

" Nay, surely the thousand years were not added to poor Ida's doom ; and Seralim 
bore her back with him to heaven ?" 

''The legend saith no more. The writer was contented to show us the perpetuity 
of woman's love ; — " 

"And its reward," added Vane. 

" It was not I who drew that last conclusion, Albert," whispered Gertrude. 

(From Bulwar*i Pilgrims of the Rhine.) 



Epitaph on Captain WILLIAM H^IRRIMAN, aged thirty-two years, in Kirk 
Ouchan Church Yard, near Douglas , Isle of Man. 

The boisterous blasts on Neptune's waves, 

Have tossed me to and fro ; 

In spite of both, by God's decreeSj 

I harbour here below. 

Although I here at anchor lie. 

With many of our fleet, 

I must one day set sail again. 

Our Savour Christ to meet. 
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TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

You have requested me to give my opinion on the subject of a Widow's and Or- 
phans' Fund in the Society ; and I must admit that I approach the consideration of it 
with much hesitation and difficulty ; not because I under-rate its importance, or am 
backward in promoting its advancement : but because in the present state of the Order, 
it appears to involve so many interestSi and is connected with so many other questions, 
that I am convinced, if it be to be done effectually, it must be done neither hurriedly 
nor thoughtlessly. 

Your readers, perhaps, know enough of me to believe that I shall not be the last 
man either to appreciate the excellence, or promote the interests of so benevolent an 
undertaking. Indeed in my professional life I have seen too often the anguish occa- 
sioned by the painful thought, that the dying man left his helpless children, and their 
sorrowing mother, without any provision for their future wants ; and, from my very 
first acquaintance with the Order, I have considered it as one of its greatest defects 
that a connection with it did not enable a person to promote in his life-time some re- 
source against the misery, and perhaps poverty, which those dearest to him would have 
to encounter at his death. I can, therefore, assure you, that nothing will give me 
more pleasure than to see the establishment of such a Fund, and to promote its exten- 
sion and success. 

I have carefully read over the different propositions in the Magazine, as to the 
manner of forming and conducting the plan ; and especially those in the last number 
by Mr. George Cooke, of Lewe^ — which, indeed, are the only ones which assume any 
definite form. I think them judicious, and worthy of your best consideration. There 
is, however, one objection, which I must state in limine, and that is the compvUory 
nature of the payments ; I mean so far as the existing members are concerned. I 
grant that the Order has a right to fix upon any sums necessary for its various purposes, 
and of the candidate who is, at that time, desirous of entering it, to exact the pajrment 
as the condition of his admission ; because, in that casef the candidate has a choice, — 
and if he does not like the terms, he may reject them ; but I deny that when once he 
is admitted^ you have any right to lay an additional tax upon him without his consent, 
and make his compliance with it a condition of his receiving the benefits of the Order. 
I say I object to this, both as a bad principle and as a dangerous precedent ; for if 
you can make a law to compel a man to pay a penny a month, you have the same power 
to force him to pay twopence ; and if twopence, why not sixpence, a shilling, a pound ? 
And if for one object, why not for another ? So that a man might never know where 
the demands were to terminate ; and he has no alternative but either to leave the Order, 
sacrificing all its benefits, and the money he has paid, perhaps for years ; or to submit 
to an increase of his contributions, which was never thought of at the time he en- 
tered. 

It is then perfectly fair,— and this, perhaps, might be done, to add a penny or more 
per month to the contributions of those who may subsequently become members, and I 
have no doubt that the old members will yoluntiurily and readily contribute as much, at 
least, towards the same object, — I will for one. 

I would, for this end, advise the appointment of a Secretary in each Lodge, whose 
duty it should be to collect, regularly, the voluntary contributions, to bring tjbe object 
often before the Lodge, to conduct the necessary correspondence, and report from time 
to time, the progress of the Fund. I am happy in being able to add, that N. 6. Gre- 
gory has undertaken to perform this duty in the Earl of Ripon Lodge, and I am con- 
vinced, he will discharge it in a zealous and efficient manner. With every good wish 
for the success of this desirable object, I am, 

Your's, very truly, 

ALFRED SMITH. 

North-street, Ripon, October 26th, 1835. 
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ON THE RISING TALENT, AND INCREASING INTELLIGENCE OF 

THE ORDER. 



TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

GBirri.BifBN, 

I HOPB you will oblige me by giving insertion to the following 
obsenrations; if you think they are in any way conduciye to the good and welfare of 
the Order. 

" It iias often with me been a matter of great sorprise that an institution like ours, 
composed as it is of every shade and variety of opinion, yet prospering and showering 
soeh a nnmber of blessings and benefits on mankind generally, but more especially on 
its particular members, should be enabled to hold on its course, and go on, from time 
to time, continuing to gain as it most assuredly ' does, such an accession of talent, 
worth and respectability, who now flock to its standard, appreciating and admiring 
(as they cannot fail to do, if they are reflecting men,) its numberless benefits and 
beauties, — ^yet this I am sorry to say, is with some matter of regret : to account for 
it, I am at a loss. Surely in the nineteenth century, we have not individuals 
amongst us who are so insane, or rather I should say, so immersed in ignorance, as 
to assert that the moment the intellectual and intelligent mind once throws its bright 
and cheering beams upon us, that moment the downfall of the Order is sealed. I 
boldly assert such opinions are entertained, but I trust by only a few of my brethren, 
and file chief purport of my paper is to endeavour to convince those individuals that 
the opinions they entertain are erroneous; and if they will only dismiss from their minds 
all pr^udice or partiality for any received opinion, I am in hopes I shall be enabled to 
attain my point. 

Education, at the present day, has made such bold and rapid strides, that our 
seniors of even a few years, confess that affairs of any kind cannot be carried on, or 
persons' minds ruled as they were formerly. Man, I am happy to say, has begun to 
think for himself, and he now requires that reason and argument, or both, should, or 
ought to be shown for every act. The little experience that I have made in the Order, 
and as my signature testifies, I have the honour to hold an official [situation in the 
Manchester District, convinces me every day the more, that it is our duty to foster, 
and by all the means in our power endeavour to bring into life and action the rising 
talent that daily and hourly begins to shew itself amongst us ; unless we do so, I feel 
convinced our beloved Institution will fall into disunion and decay. Let these indivi- 
duals consider for a moment, and then, if they are reflecting and reasonable men, they 
will see the propriety and justness of these remarks, and instead of entertaining feel- 
ings of suspicion or prejudice against the man of superior intellect or intelligence, who 
I feariessly assert, confers an honour on the Institution in becoming one of its mem- 
bers, will feel grateful, being convinced that he will too dearly prize the noble fabric 
now raised, and support it by all the intellect in his power, sooner than endeavour, by 
any means, to impair its efficiency, or weaken its efficacy, The only intention I can 
see that these men have in joining our Society, is that they observe the delightful and 
truly benevolent work we are engaged in, and feel emulous and wishful of assisting us, 
by any superior knowledge they may possess, in bringing to perfection and forwarding 
the hallowed intentions of our beloved Institution. 

I am afraid it may here be said, that I am perhaps only endeavouring to wean you 
from one set of men's opinions, in order to fasten you upon others ; but I deny that 
such is my intention ; — my only, my earnest wish is, that every Odd Fellow would pin 
his faith to no man's opinion, but nMike use of his reasoning faculties, and if he does 
so, I feel convinced that he will, as I before observed, see the truth of these observa- 
tions, and be better enabled duly to appreciate the many good effects that must, in time, 
result to the Order from our properly fostering its rising talent. — Dismiss, my bre- 
thren, all fears that these individuals only enter the Order from some improper or sinis- 
ter motive — such never can or will be the case with true merit. 

Vol. 4--N0. 1— D. 
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Proud am I to see and hear of the increased number of readers that are daily 
becoming subscribers to the Odd Fellows' Magasine, which most powerfully conyinces 
me that Odd Fellows are determined to begin to think and reason for themselTeSy and 
not as bdfore remarked, pin their faith to any man's opinion. As I consider the Ma- 
gazine a powerful engine in the hands of the Order, if weU directed, and one well 
qualified to work a reform in men's opinions, if erroneous, I hope and trust, as I 
haye taken its medium of giving utterance to my honesUy entertained opinions, that 
my brethren wiU receiye them in the spirit in which they are meant, and not for one 
moment think that I wish to lead them in their opinions, — ^far from it, — I only desire 
that they will duly weigh, and properly consider before tiiey eren allow themselyes to 
hA a prejudice against any man. In conclusion, I am traly sorry that this subject 
has not caused a more talented individual to step forward, for I consider it is the 
common duty of every man, whatever his rank, station, or ability may be, if he ho- 
nestly entertains an opinion that his bretiiren are labouring under a mistake, to en- 
deavour to set them right so far as his humble abilities wiU allow him — such my bre- 
thren is the case with me, and therefore I trust I shall not be either misunderstood or 
misrepresented. 

Your's fraternally, 

G. RICHMOND, PROV. G. M. 



THE EXILE FROM HOME. 

Ah 1 what note of distress loudly sounds in my ear ? 

How plaintive 1 say whence doth it come ? 
'Tis the wanderer's sigh, as he drops the big tear, 
Whilst surrounded by dangers — encompass'd with fear : — 

The stranger — the Exile from Home. 

Ah ! list to the words which his troubles dictete ; 

list,— and pity his sorrrowful moan : 
A stranger to joy is the wanderer's fate. 
His spirite bow'd down, and forlorn is his state 

Whilst bereft of his solace — his Home. 

'* How sweet to my mem'ry thou place of my birth I 

** Ye fields where in childhood I'd roam, 
'* Ye sweetest endearments, and ties upon earth 1 
** 'Tis the thought of my loss now enhances your worth, 

*' And makes me to pine after Home." 

" Cast on the wide world ; — torn from all that is dear ; 

** A stranger obliged to roam ; 
" No friend, to partake of my grief, is now near, — 
** My bosom is rent with fell anguish and fear : 

" I sigh for my own peaceful Home !" 

Ah ! ill-fated Exile 1 I pity thy lot. 

An alien obliged to roam ; 
Those endearmento, that bliss, which the peasant has got, 
Are now wrench'd from thy grasp ; and yet unforgot. 

Still cause thee to long for thy H«me. 

Just so with the stranger and pilgrim below, 

Wherever his lot is to roam ; 
He longs for the joys that this earth can't bestow ; 
He labours, still more of his Saviour to know. 

And pants after Heaven, his Home. 
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And can it then be, that the pleasures of sense, 

O'er the joys of Uie world that's to come, 
In man's best affections, ascendancy gains ; — 
That this World is bis choice, with its pleasures and pains. 

Ne'er thinking of Heav'n as hisH«me? — 

Can such wordlings partake of the Christian's lot ? 

Anticipate pleasures to come ? 
Can those blessings be theirs, which they here hare forgot ? 
Ah ! no : — for the Bible assures us not. 

Nor can Heav'n at length be their Home ! 

But the world with its pleasures, its follies, its toys, 

Are the Fields where his fancy would roam :— 
With its snares and its vices his time he employs, 
'Till by Satan deceived, his soul he destroys. 
Then the bottomless pit is his Home I 

But not so the Christian who lives to the Lord ; 

He looks for a Heaven to come ; — 
His pleasures abound in perusing God's word. 
In it ail his sources of comfort are stored. 

Its promise assures him of Home. 

With blessings like these, all his life he pursues 

His way to the Kingdom to come ; 
And when summon'd away, his glad soul hails the news, 
As with rapt'rous delight, and fond pleasure he views 
His Saviour, his last happy Home I 

May we then partake of such comfort as this. 

Wherever our lot is to roam : — 
Conform'd to the Saviour— our wills made like his: 
Then I then we're prepared I — O glorious bliss I — 

For Jesus, — for Heaven, — for Home. 

A CONSTANT READER. 
Jfelion Lodge t Kendal ^ October f 1835. 



ASTRONOMY. 



This science, is of all others, both the most sublime, the most beautiful, and the 
most interesting ; for there are no persons, of whatever age, to whom the heavenly 
bodies are not objects of curiosity. The certain principles upon which it rests, are 
proved by the calculation of eclipses ; as the astronomer can determine, not only that 
the luminaries of day and night will be darkened, but he can pronounce with certainty, 
at what particular point of time, and to what particular extent auch obscurations will 
happen, and ezactiy how long they will continue. 

The Solar System, which the modems have adopted, was taught by Pythagoras, 
received by Copernicus, confirmed by Galileo, Kepler, and Descartes, and fuUy es- 
tablished by Sir Isaac Newton. The sun is placed in the centre of this system, from 
which it never moves ; but from observations made upon its spots, it is found to turn 
round its own axis, from west to east, in about twenty-five days. The planets, called 
primary, revolve rouiid the sun at unequal distances : their names are Mercury, Venus, 
the Eairth, Jupiter, Saturn, the Georgiuin Sidus, and the two planets, Ceres and 
Pallas, lately discovered. 

To this system belong other spherical bodies, which move round their respective 
primay planets, in the same manner as the primary planets ^move round the sun from 
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west to eastf except those of the Greorgiam Sidas, which appear to move in a contrary 
direction ; tJiese are called secondary planets, satellites, or moons. The most conspi- 
cnons is the moon, which moves round the earth in something less than twenty-eight 
days ; four revolye round Japiter, uentn round Saturn, and «ur round the Georgium 
Sidus. 

The mean distance of the moon ^om the earth, is about thirty of the earth's 
diameters, or 240,000 miles. The surface of the moon is to that of the earth, nearly as 
to 1 to 13 1-3, and their respectiTC quantities of matter, nearly as 1 to 39. The sun is 
about a million of times bigger than the earth ; the planets, both primary and secondary, 
are opaque bodies, and receive all their light from the sun, and make their revolutions 
round it. From the appearance of the bounds of light and shadow upon their surface, 
they are concluded to be spherical ; which is confirmed by many of them being found to 
turn periodically on their axis. Saturn is surrounded by a thin broad ring, which ap- 
pears double through a good telescope. 

Comets are supposed to be solid opaque bodies of various magnitudes, with long 
transparent tails, resembling a pale flame, and issuing from the part of the comet 
farthest from the sun ; they move round the sun in very elliptic orbits, and cross the 
orbits of the planets in all diirections. From the curved Erection of their paths, Newton 
concludes, that, when they disappear, they go much beyond the orbit of Jupiter ; and 
that, in their perihelion, or when nearest the sun, they frequently descend within the 
orbit of Mars, and the inferior planets. He computed the heat of the comet which 
appeared in 1680, when nearest the sun, to be 2000 times hotter than red hot iron, 
and that it must retain its heat until it comes round again ; even if its period should be 
more than 20,000 years, and it is computed to be only 575 years. 

The earth has two motions, the one a daily motion of twenty-four hours round its 
axis, the other an annual motion of 365 days, and nearly six hours, round the sun ; 
the former causes the changes of night and day, for when one side of the earth is 
turned to the sun, it is enlightened by his rays, and day is produced ; when one side 
is turned from the sun, darkness succeeds and night comes on. It is plain, therefore, 
by how much more simple means this change is efifected, than those ancients imagined, 
who supposed that the earth was fixed, and that the sun, which is ascertained to be of 
an immense size in comparison, was moved round the earth every twenty-four hours. 

Far beyond the utmost bounds of the Solar System, are placed ^^ fixed stars, but 
so remote, that the best telescopes represent them only as points. They are called 
fixed, because they have never been observed to change their situation ; the unassisted 
eye can discover no more than about 600 of these luminaries, but by the aid of tele- 
scopes, more become visible, and the greater the magnifying power, the more can be 
seen ; so that an infinite number may exist, beyond the reach of all human discovery. 

These fixed stars are all supposed to be suns, as they shine ^ith their own native 
light, and each is placed in the centre of a system, in which planets revolve round 
them, as ours do round the sun. If, therefore, a spectator was placed as near to any 
of them, as we are to the sun, that star would appear to him as large as the sun appears 
to us, and our sun would appear no larger than a fixed star. Every star, therefore, 
may be considered as the centre of a system, consisting of planets, regulated by laws, 
and revolving with rapid, continual, and regular motion, like the planets of our Solar 
System. What a most magnificent and most stupendous prospect does this idea sug- 
gest, of the Almighty power of God, extended through the unfathomable and boundless 
regions of space. Well may we exclaim, *'I will consider thy heavens, even the works 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained. What is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest him ?" 

t t t 



LAZINESS. 



Dr. Hales always said, '' Laziness used to grow on people ; it begins in cobwebs, 
and ends in iron chains. I have experienced that the more business a man has, the more 
he is able to accomplish ; for he learns to economise his time: that is atalent committed 
to every one of you, and for the use of which you must account. '' \Brit\9h Magazine.. 
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TO THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT AND EDITOR OF THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

Gbntlsmen, 

QoBSTiONS have frequently been put to me relative to our Society ; 

the principles upon which it is foundedi and the laws by which it is governed ; when 

' ny uniform reply has been, ** Our principles and laws are based on the one grand 

"nunmary of all rectitude, — ^Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 

"ye even so to them." 

Bat, perhaps, some of your numerous readers may not have thoroughly con- 
sidered what the duties of Odd Fellowship are ; and it is with a view to draw their at- 
tention, and a hope that each brother in our Order will adhere to them, that I am in- 
duced to place before them the following suggestions : 

The duties incumbent on Odd Fellows may be divided into three general heads, 
viz:— Our duty to our God, our fellow-men, and ourselves. 

In a right performance of our duty to our God, I conceive we should ever cherish 
that veneration for the Supreme Being which is his due : — ^We should look up to him 
•8 the author of our lives ; as the divine dispenser of our comforts ; acknowledge him 
as the only source from whence proceed all the privileges and blessings — temporal and 
spiritual — we enjoy : — ^We should always look upon him as the proper object of our 
worship and adoration, nor ever use his sacred name with unhallowed lips : — We 
should make it the prime object of our lives, — by our influence and example, — to pro- 
mote amongst all vrithin the sphere of our influence, a reverend regard for his holy 
name, and a due observance of his high commands ; and at all times inculcate those 
principles which have a tendency to promote his glory, and the best interests of our 
fellow-men. 

We should always consider it our bounden duty to act towards our neighbours as 
we would vrish them to act towards ourselves : — by faithfully adhering to this ** golden 
nle," we shall not only be fidfilling the duty we owe to our fellow-creatures, but reap- 
ing the advantages resulting from purity of motive in our daily transactions with each 
other ; and a consciousness of rectitude in all our dealings will produce that inward 
Mtisfiiction of mind, that lively incentive to those acts of charity and deeds of bene- 
volence, which form a bright Halo of Glory that surrounds our highly valued and 
much loved Institution, and without which Odd Fellowship would be an unmeaning 
Bomething, worse than nothing : — We should cherish sentiments of kindness and sym- 
pathy for the distressed wherever met with, and as much as in us lays endeavour to 
alleviate their distress ; protect the orphan ; and pour into the widow's heart the balm 
of consolation, ever keeping in view the glorious example of our Lord and Saviour, 
who always ** went about doing good.'' — In short, we should be strictly honest in all 
DOT dealings ; scrupulously exact in the fulfilment of our engagements ; true to our 
promises ; and act strictly in accordance with our professions. 

In the performance of the last part of our duty, viz: "To ourselves*" — As men, 
md especially as Odd Fellows, we should endeavour to maintain our own characters, 
unblemished by vice or headstrong imprudence ; — we should labour diligently with our 
^ands to secure a competent maintenance for ourselves and families ; and carefully 
abstain from all outward vices, — such as profane swearing, lying, dishonesty, intem- 
perance, &c. &c., — as nothing so much degrades a man as his descending to such a 
ine of conduct ; and the mind, accustomed to such evil habits, becomes entirely im- 
pervious to those high, and I would say, divine motives which ought to actuate the 
breast of every true Odd Fellow, and will always raise him to a rank in society that 
"ill insure for him the esteem of the good and virtuous, and that peace of mind which 
i^ts from a conscience void of offence ; — ^it will enable him to pass on in his journey 
through life with inward settled peace ; and when he approaches its close, his mind 
»ill be cheered on looking back upon a life of rectitude and benevolence, spent in the 
^motion of his Saviour's glory, and the furtherance of his fellow- creatures' wel- 
are. 

Having briefly gone over some of the primary duties devolving upon us as brethren, 
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allow me, in conclaaion, to state a rery few more of the adyantages which will be the 
result of a steady and persevering performance of them. 

The individual who makes these his mle of conduct, not only secures the esteem 
and praise of the good and virtuous, but his example is held up for imitation by his 
brethren, and his conduct procures for him that respect and deference, from even the 
unthinking world, which it were vain for the immoral and vicious to look for : whilst 
he raises himself in the scale. of society, he confers an incalculable benefit on the com- 
munity to which he belongs ; and in proportion as the iMrethren of our Order adhere to 
thoee princtplesy and act up to them, in the same proportion will our beloved Institu- 
tion rise in the esteem of all around us, and men wUl, as it were, be constrained to 
become united with us. Thus may be brought about the happy time, when what has 
often been toasted round our social board, shall no more be thought of as a thing to 
be longed for, but shall be actually and bona fide in our full possession and operation, 
viz : — ** May the tree of Independent Odd Fellowship be firmly rooted in the centre of 
'* the Globe, and its branches extend from pole to pole." llien will our much loved 
Institution appear in its proper colours, and excite the admiration it deserves ; — ^then 
will it be held up to public view as a perfect pattern, — a just example, — and ever brar 
testimony to these important truths ; — that in every state or community '* the bad are 
'' public curses, and die good are public blessings." Vice is tiie dangerous rock which 
threatens every Institution with shipwreck ; and Virtue the faithful beacon that guides 
through stonus and tempests to the <' desired haven" of Peace, Prosperity, and Hap- 
piness^ 

THOMAS 6RBENH0W. 

KeUon Lodge, Kendal, Oct. 1825. 



TIME. 

If aged men earth's vale about to leave, 
Tell us with care the web of time to weave ; 
If the expiring sinner, to his cost, 
Owns, Time's a treasure he has basely lost. 
His hope of heaven, — loud he doth deplore, 
When fiown for ever, to be known no more. 
If the bright orbs that deck the spangled sky. 
From their high stations make but this reply, — 
Time is a meteor while you watch its glare, 
Points to the tomb, and cries, '* My loss beware." 
If days, and years, and seasons plainly shew. 
That man must to the grave's dark cavern go ; 
If time itself will not a moment stay. 
But on swift pinions quickly hies away, — 
If doomed spirits deeds of guilt repent. 
And vainly o'er their sad estate lament,-— 
If death's dread angel waits to close the day. 
And bear the wicked to their doom away ; 
Why stand we careless on the awful brink 
Of endless woe, as if intent to sink ? 
Why not improve our moments as they fly. 
And live as beings that Are bom to die ? 
See how the drunkard quaffs the damning bowl, 
Careless of death, and his immortal soul ; 
Dethroning reason, revelling in his lust. 
Defacing beauty to become accurst ; 
He sinks below the level of the brutes. 
And spends his Time in trifling vain pursuits. 
Brother, awake^ — ^bid every vice depart, 
Virtue embrace, and bind her to your heart. 
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Her lovely features will your soul delight, 
Your peace promote, and all your love requite; 
Tour hours employ, and all your wants provide, — 
Your thoughts direct, and all your actions guide. 
Let not bliAd malice e'er disturb your rest. 
Nor little envy steal into your breast. 
May truth adorn and round your soul entwine, 
And may your light in every circle shine ; 
Then shall we see our beauteous order thrive. 
And Love and Friendship from its fount derive. 

JOHN ELLIS. 
Bra^fordf November , 1835. 



THE WIFE. 

CA domeiiic Tale, from the World qf FoMhiotLj 



*' Feel'st thou no joy, no quiet happiness, 
No soothing sense of satisfaction, in 
Loving, and being loved ? Is there no weight 
Removed from the heart, in knowing there is one 
To share all, bear all with thee ? To soothe grief, — 
Yea, to so soften away its human pain 
By a superior love, the cup to temper 
With words of consolation and sweet hope. 
That even its very bitterness shall seem sweet, 
Foigotten in the love that offers it V* — E. L. Reads. 

■A 



Woman's love, like the rose blooming in the arid desert, spreads its rays over the 
bairen plain of the human hearty and while all around it is blank and deiolate» it rises 
more strengthened from the absence of every other charm. In no situation does the 
love of woman appear more beautifrd, than in that of w\fe, parents, brediren, and 
friends have claims upon the affections ; but the love of a wife is of a distinct and 
different nature. A daughter may yield her life to the preservation of a parent, a sister 
may devote herself to a suffering brother, but the feelings which induce her to this 
conduct, are not such as those which lead a wife to follow the husband of her choice 
throngh every pain and peril that can befall him, to watch over him in danger, to cheer 
Mm in adversity, and even to remain unalterable at his side in the depths of ignominy 
and shame. It is an heroic devotion which a woman displays in her adherence to the 
fortones of a hapless husband ; when we behold her in domestic scenes, a mere passive 
creature of enjoyment, an intellectual toy, brightening the family circle with her en- 
dearments, and prized for the extreme joy which that presence, and those endearments 
ue calculated to impart, we scarcely credit that the fragile being, who seems to hold 
her existence by a thread, is capable of supporting the extreme of human suffering ; 
B^» when the heart of man sinks beneath the weight of agony, that ehe should main- 
tain her prestine powers of delight, and by her words of comfort and patience, lead the 
distracted murmurer to peace and resignation. 

The union of Frederick Mandeville with his fair cousin Louisa, was hallowed and 
omsecrated by mutual affection, while Prudence yielded her acquiescence in the nup- 
tials, and every thing seemed to promise a perpetuity of human happiness. Blessed 
with affluence, no troubled thoughts occurred to disturb their felicity, and they enjoyed 
the pure transports of virtuous iSfection. The character of Louisa was, however, un- 
settled, the only and the spoiled child of doating parents, her pleasures had been 
bonntifolly administered unto, and every succeediug day had proved but a repetition of 
tlie joyful past ; thus she knew little of the world, little of those agitating and conflict- 
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ing feelings which were now about to break suddenly upon her, and open a new and 
variegated field, rife with sorrows as with joys, and wherein the blossoms of hope and 
love were to be choked by the weeds of care. Innocent herself, she made a world in 
her imagination, and pictured it a faithful semblance of existing nature : she knew no 
■ guile herself, nor dreamed of it in others. She loved Frederick, and he was worthy of 
her love ; honourable, and noble in sentiment, he perceived the virtues of Louim,— 
and that their brightness was clouded and partially obscured by those false ideas, and 
erroneous feelings, which her previous life of secluded felicity had inspired ; bat he 
imagined himself possessed of the power of awakening the spirit that lay slumbering in 
her soul, beneath whose power the mini would brighten and expand, and the fair girl 
become the joy and solace of his life. 

But people argued ill of Louisa : they anticipated jarring discontent, perplexity, 
and all that poignant anguish which too frequently characterize married people, becanae 
Louisa was a spoiled child ; they argued falsely, who argued thus. The mind of Loaisa 
was superior to the wayward passions, and she became all, and more, than Fretlerick 
in his fondest hopest had pictured. 

The new scene that opened upon Louisa's heart was strange and unexpected ; still 
she directed her energies against each diflSculty as it presented itself, and as she sur- 
mounted it, — the smiles and tender approbation of her husband were rewards, great as 
her heart could wish. It may have been that the very secluded nature of the previousr 
life of Louisa, induced ideas that others more connected with the world woi^d deem 
fallacious, but which romantic as they are, in fact, form links of the chain of hap- 
piness. 

Man profits by connection with the world ; but woman never : their constituents 
of mind are different, — ^the principles of thought and action are moulded variously, and 
where the character of man is dignified and ennobled, that of woman becomes reduced 
and degraded. The one is raised and exalted by mingled associations, the purity of 
the other is maintained in silence and seclusion. Woman was created by the great giver 
of all good, as the help-mate of man ; — formed in a superior, though more fragile and 
delicate mould — endowed with purer and better feelings, — stronger and more exalted 
affections, to play a distinct character in the great drama of the created world ; in 
fact, to reward the toil and labours of man. God made her not ftiwn^s tlave, neither 
to buffet the billows of the troubled sea of life, — ^the jarring elements of public duties ; 
but to share his pleasures, — to console his troubled thoughts, — to joy with him in his 
joy, and exalt his happiness by her participation, andto ameliorate his griefs by kind- 
ness and endearments. Connection with the world destroys those finer traits of feel- 
ing. — She beholds man in all his aspects stalking abroad, — ^the creature of evil— the 
slave of debased thoughts, — the destroyer of innocence, — the despoiler of all that is 
bright and beautiful, — and the scenes of guile, of fraud, and villainy that meet the eyes' 
glances at every turn, gradually stifle the kindly feelings of woman, and at length de- 
stroy that unsophisticated purity of soul, or if you will, those feelings of romance, 
which, after all, are the best, and the most productive of happiness in &e sex, which 

^* Heaven made to temper man," 

From these desultory reflections may be conceived the character of Louisa, not 
blameless, nor free from fault, yet viewing her husband not merely as the object of her 
love, but as a being to be looked up to with veneration as the Mentor and Director of 
her life. Thus, truths from his lips came with resistless power upon her heart, and she 
would sit listening to his reproof, urged in a voice of tendereat affection, gazing upon 
his face, and within her heart resolving to provoke no more her husband's anger,— for 
anger it was, although disguised in tenderness and mercy. And then she woidd fall 
upon his neck and weep, and the fond pressure of his hand, — the heaving of her breast 
— and the very silence of her sorrow, evinced her contrition, and ensured her a reward, 
great as it was pure and holy. In this manner were the errors of Louisa's disposition 
put to shame forever, — and Frederick built up a temple of gratitude in her heart, from 
whence in after-days he was to derive a source of supreme delight. 

Thus passed on the first few years of the lives of the wedded pair, — ^but fate, en- 
vious of their happiness, then stretched forth his withering arm before them, and scenes 
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ofdiatreuiBd misery snpeneded the gay brightness of their previous lives. The 
health of Louiia rendered a change of air and scene essentially necessary, the death of 
a heloTed parent had prayed upon her spirits, and she was recommended by her medical 
sttsndants to icgoam for a time upon the sea shore. Frederick was unable to accom- 
pany her, having to adjust the affairs of his lamented relative, and, therefore, Louisa 
and her mother departed from the scene where to much happiness had been experienced, 
bnt which she was to enter again in misery and suspected shame. 

Two months had elapsed since the departure of Louisa, and Frederick having ar- 
ranged the domestic affairs that had detained him in the metropolis, prepared to join his 
wife, when a mysterious note was conveyed to him by the post, which excited strange 
and agonizing feelings. His first impulse was to set off immediately, and lay the note 
bsibrs Louisa :• happy had it been for them both, had he acted according to that resolu- 
tion, — had he obeyed the firat and greatest duty of married life, that of avoiding all 
Qoaflealment ; bat snspioion triumphed over the better feelings of the husband, and he 
detennined upon not revealing the circumstance of the letter, but to watch the proeeed- 
ingi of his wUb, — to become a spy over the actions of the woman whom he loved. 

Louisa received her husband with the tenderest demonstration of affection : yet he 
imagined that a cloud hung upon her brow, and that she sunk from his stedfast gaze. 
It was true, Frederick was not deceived. Louisa seemed struggling with conscious 
ihame, her looks were no longer open and sincere ; but when the eyes of her husband 
net hers, she would instantly cast them down, and a blush spread itself over her whole 
countenance. Frederick became restless and uneasy, afraid to hint his suspicions lest 
Uwy might prove felse, yet inclined to belieye them, reasoning from the unusual beha- 
vioor of his wife ; his heart was racked by conflicting feelings, and he quitted his house 
•adwanderedabout the streets, musing upon strange appearances, and the probable 
adsery that one little day had inspired, He visited the public places of resort, and at 
•ne of the libraries was aooosted by a Captain Belton, whom he remembered having 
once sefin, some time before his marriage, at the house of his wife's father ; the Cap- 
lain mipeared anxious to renew the acquaintance, and stating that he had frequently 
visited the family since they had been residing in Brighton, kindly inquired after their 
kealihs. Mandeville replied almost mechanically, his thoughts were engrossed by other 
lubjects, bnt he requested the stranger to dine with him, an invitation which he, to the 
npprise of Frederick, accepted. Aocordingly the two friends returned together ; and 
when the hnsband announced that he had brought with him an old acquaintance to 
honour their domestic entertainment, at the same time introducing Captain Belton, the 
aother and daughter gazed at them in astonishment, the latter scarcely able to return 
the neeessary courtesy. 

It may be here proper to explain, that Captain Belton had, some years previously, 
been an admirer of Louisa ; he had offered his hand, but it had been rejected, and 
Louisa saw nothing more of him until her arrival at Brighton, where he renewed his 
acquaintanoe with her mother and herself, and for some weeks conducted himself with 
the most friendly propriety. His attentions to Louisa, however, at length became too 
pointed for endurance, and she requested her mother to beg of him either to behave 
with more decorum, or to discontinue his visits at their residence. He apologized, and 
pramiaed to give no faither cause of complaint ; but he was regarded with suspicion, 
snd nothing farther than ordinary civilities passed between them. At length, however, 
inding as he thought an opportunity of triumph, he displayed at once his desires ; 
bnt the villain was fdled and b«fl^, and he retreated from the house amid the execra- 
tioBS of its Tirtnous inmates. Louisa wished to reveal the whole affair to Frederick, 
but her mothtf aware of his impetuous disposition, and that he would unmediately 
demand rraaration from the aggressor, dreaded the collision of the parties, and in tears 
aned Louisa to qonceal the circumstance, which, after much persuasion and entreaty, 
she consented to do. A servant, in the confidence of Belton, made him aware of this 
renlve and, meditating schemes of farther villany, he presumed upon that forbear- 
tnce and again obtained admission to the house, under cover of the friendship of the 
hosband. 

Lonisa iras silent, but confused : her mother gazed with astonishment ; but the 
Ctptsin was successful in securing the esteem of Frederick. An invitation followed to 
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dine with him upon the succeeding day, which Frederick accepted. But even then the mo- 
ther would not allow Louisa to disclose the yUlany of Belton ; — she dreaded the results, 
and begged of her to be silent, conceiving that an immediate removal to the metropolis 
would do away with all fears of any scheme of the Captain. But the friendship of Belton 
and Mandeville increased : in the society of the former, the husband drowned those dis- 
tressing thoughts which his suspicions excited ; and when they returned to the metropo- 
lis, thither Belton followed. At length the society of home became forsaken, and, day 
after day, the neglected wife remained alone and in solitude, a prey to distracting 
thoughts. Love for her husband urged her to disclose the villany of his companion, 
but, again, fears for his safety besought her silence. 

At last one whole night passed, and Mandeville was absent ; then Louisa resolved, 
notwithstanding the continued entreaties of her fearful parent, at all hazards, to dis- 
close every thing to her husband-; he had never before remained so long from his home, 
and she trembled for the probable consequences. She counted the hours as tiiey passed, 
and at every additional chime her fears increased ; she sent repeatedly to all his 
accustomed resorts, but learnt no tidings of him ; and when the morning broke, and 
day progressed in its course, she became agonized in soul, and tears were her only 
comfort — for to weep was comfort then. At length, however, footsteps vrere heard 
upon the stairs, — she knew the tread, — ^it was his, — her husband's — she flew to meet 
him, 'ere she could reach the door, it suddenly opened, and Mandeville, in a wild 
and incoherent manner, rushed into the room, and threw himself violently upon a 
sofa. 

« Frederick 1" exclaimed Louisa, as she fell weeping upon his neck, " Frederidc, 
you have been indeed unkind to me !" 

" Leave me — leave me to my thoughts, I beseech you,'* replied he. Louisa 
heeded him not ; she took his hand within her own, and seating herself beside him, dis- 
closed every circumstance relative to the affair of Belton. Frederick listened attentively 
as Louisa proceeded, but then, starting wildly from the sofa, he clenched his hands in 
agony, and exclaimed '* God of Heaven! Why was I not told all this before 1 It 
would have saved me from utter ruin 1" 

''Ruin!" echoed Louisa. 

'* The villian I" shouted Mandeville, — *' abhorred villian : he has entrapped mel 
Oh, Louisa, your misguided feeling has been our mini" 

Belton had drawn him into play, and become master of all he was worth in the 
world ! In a few days afterwards Frederick Mandeville, from the height of affluence, 
was reduced to poverty and despair. But then were displayed the noble qualities of the 
wife ; she shruiOc not from the blow of fate, but met it boldly; — ^the spirit of Frederick 
was broken, but Louisa seemed inspired with additional energies. After the effects hadi 
been sold off, there was a small surplus, which with her mother's limited property, 
would enable them to live in some respectability; but Mandeville was too proud to 
submit to live upon another's means, and he refused to abide under a roof that was not 
his own. *' Go with your mother Louisa," exclaimed he, '* and God be with yon ; as 
for myself, I mean to brave my fate." 

*' Does Frederick suppose he has no wife?** rejoined Louisa, in a mingled tone of 
tenderness and reproof. 

** No—no !'^ replied he, " but yet we dare not live together now,** 

** God has united us Frederick, — and he has said that those whom he has united, 
no one shall separate. Who then shall separate us ?" 

Frederick gazed upon the fair face of his wife ; there was an unusual degree of 
grandeur in its expression, mingling with its accustomed love and tenderness ; an ex- 
pression that seemed as if another spirit had taken its abode within her soul, whose 
brightness was reflected in her face. 

"Whatever your lot may be," she continued, " that lot will I share; I have as 
yet shown but half a wife's devotion, shall my heart fail when its powers aredemanled? 
No, Frederick ; we have dwelt together in affluence, together we will taste the bitter- 
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nesi of poverty : we are thrown into the lap of sorrow, thence will we rise together, 
or together we will die. like as onr joys, our sorrows shall be mutual/' 

** Poor girl I'' ejaculated Friderick with a sigh, at the same time pressing his lips 
to her white cheek, ** you know not what you would do ; you have no idea of misery, 
Loaisa." 

** I owe a wife's obedience, and where my husband is, there also is my station. 
I know not of distinctions ; my home is my husband's heart, therein I dwell, and so 
I there abidoy it matters little if a palace cover our heads, or the roof of the lowliest 
habitation." 

The resointion of Louisa was put to the trial, but she stood it bravely and nndis- 
oayed : though poor and destitute, her humble home was to her replete with joys, for 
it was a home which affection consecrated ; and the purest feelings of human nature, 
mntnally interchanged, rendered even that state of suffering enviable. But the spirit 
of Frederick cowered, and sunk beneath the blow of fate ; he beheld himself shut out 
tor erer firom the scenes in which he once mingled, and he could not bear the reflection 
tiiat he had brought such destitution upon his angel wife, who still clung to him in the 
midst of want and suffering. Still the same bright eyes smiled upon him, still the 
same kind voice welcomed his return to his mean abode ; still the same fond lips were 
pressed to his pale cheek ; it was the same Louisa that now, as ever, clung to him with 
all a wife's devotion. 

'' Were I to die," said he one evening, while they were partaking of their homely 
meal, *' then Louisa, you would be more happy, for you would enjoy your mother's 
home." 

*' More happy, Frederick !" exclaimed she, and tears trembled upon the laslies 
of her soft blue eyes. 

"Forgive me— forgive me, dearest," rejoined he, falling upon Louisa's neck, and 
tenderly embracing her ; " /should be more happy — it was that I meant." 

" Frederick, my husband I those feelings ill become you. Believe me, Heaven 
has better days in store for us." 

** I hope so too ;" murmured Frederick, " I hope it has for me." 

** Come — come," rejoined Louisa, smiling upon him, ** banish this despoudency, 
and I will tell you something that will surely make you happier." 

" Never in this world, Louisa, — never 1" 

** Nay, nay, — you make me angry, Frederick, you don't deserve to know the ti* 
dugs I've to tell you." 

" Of what— of what ?" 

" Of Belton !— Alas ! he is no more !" 

"What!" exclaimed Frederick, impatiently. 

" Driven to desperation by his own reflections, he has done one act of justice by 
restoring to us the fortune of which he had despoiled us ere he became a suicide /" 

** Good God ! Gk>od God I" screamed Frederick convulsively ; then starting from 
bis seat, he struck his hands against his forehead, and stood for a moment horror 
stricken, gazing upon his affrighted wife — but the powers of nature failing him, he 
sank upon the chair. 

" Pray for me — pray for me, Louisa 1" murmured he, and clasping her handt 
ejaculated, ** God bless you, dearest, — and reward you as you deserve, — alas ! I can- 
not." 

"Frederick," cried the wife, " you are dying 1" 

He silently drew a small bottle from his pocket, and threw it upon the floor ; — 
the label was around it, upon which was inscribed ** Poison,*' 

In a moment Louisa quitted the apartment, she rushed from the house, flew with 
the swiftness of lightning for medical assistance, and when arrived at her destination, 
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terror and agony of grief had paralyaed her power of utterance ; there she stood g^tang 
upon the snigeon, wholly unable to articulate. Seizing a pen, howerer, she hastily 
wrote upon a scrap of paper " poison/' and motioned tibe person addressed to accom- 
pany her. In a few moments she was again at the side of her husband, who had fellen 
senseless upon the ground » and apparency beyond the reach of surgery. The agony of 
Louisa was too great for tears, her brain was burning, and her heart almost burst with 
throbbing, but tears came not to her relief; she busied herself in assisting in her hus- 
band's recovery : — she chafed his temples, placed his hands within her bosom, called 
upon him ; and when the poisonous ingredients had been removed from his stomach, 
and the restoratives that were administered began to take effect, and Frederick again 
opened his eyes upon the world, she burst into a fit of extravagant laughter ; — she sat 
enjo3ring her wild merriment, her eyes flashing fire, her lips parched, while the room 
echoed again with her frantic laughter ; until she fell into a calm fit, and then she was 
careftilly and gently removed to her bed. 

Frederick rapidly recovered, but alas, the agony of the wife had been too gnat; 
reason had left its throne, and she became an idiot! It is needless to descifl« the 
huslmnd's sufferings, or the upbraidings of his own heart ; he was suddenly and molt 
miraculously restored to affluence, but she who could alone make his existence peaee^ 
Ally seemed lost to him for ever. She would sit, day after day, silent and mounfU, 
gasing upon vacancy, and occasionally breathing deep and poignant sighs ; then tike 
would murmur words, the very indistinctness of which was terrible. FVederick wOuM 
sit beside her for hours, holding her hand within his, but she knew him not, neither 
seemed to be aware of the presence of any one ; she was a spectre walking the earth, 
but having no communion with earthly things. 

One evening, as Frederick was, as usual, sitting by her side, and while she was 
in a profoimd sleep, he perceived her features gather into a smile, a roseate hue fluslied 
her white cheek, her lips quivered, and she seemed to be under the impression of a 
pleasant dream. Tears fell firom Frederick's eyes as he gazed upon the lovely but 
agonizing appearance of his wife, and pressing her to his bosom, he kissed her pale 
forehead, and sighed. The action waked Louisa — she arose quickly from Fred^ck's 
neck, and gazing upon him for a moment, parted her hair upon her forehead — paased 
her hands rapidly before her eyes, and again gazing upon her husband, she fell woepiag 
upon his neck. 

** Louisa 1" exclaimed the enraptured Frederick, perceiving her gradual return to 
reason — ** Louisa — ^my dear — dear wife V* 

** Oh, I have had a fearfid dream !" replied she, still clinging to his neck. ** I 
dread to look around me lest it may prove true." 

*^ Fear not, my Louisa, kindest and best of women ; our perils now are past, and 
happiness assuredly awaits us. I have been indeed unkind to you." 

'' Ah 1" exclaimed Louisa, beholding her husband stedfastly, '' I do remember 



** Can you forgive me, Louisa ?" 

The steadfast gaze of the lovely one relaxed into a look of tenderness and pity, 
and placing her hand within that of Frederick's, she replied in her usual afiectionate 
tone, ** Frederick — ^you are still my husband /" 

" And, Louisa," exclaimed he, ** is still my beloved and angel wife I" 

It was a scene of happiness — of purity— -of virtuous love. The felicity of Frederick 
and Louisa may be imaged by the reader. 

The husband and the wife were happy ;. they offered their mutual thanksgivings to 
Heaven, and their after-days were blest with the perfection of human bliss. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAND ATTACK 

OF THB 

COMBINED FORCES OF FRANCE AND SPAIN, 

UPON TBB 

FORTRESS OF GIBRALTAR, THE 13th OF SEPTEMBER, 1782. 
(From Drmiwiiter*i AeeomU qf the Siege.J 

Iv the evening, about dusk, a number of men were obserred to embark from tbe 
Onnge'.groTe, on board the Battering^ahips, which, with the presence of the fleet 
lad the wind blowing iaToarably, induced as to conclude that the important attack waa 
not long to be deferred. 

The Enemy's cannonade was continued, almost on the same scale as the preceding 
diji, during the night of the 12th. The next morning, we obsenred the Combined 
Fleet had nuide some new arrangements in their position, or moorings, and that the 
naajnlBg two Battering-ships had joined the others at the Orange-grove, where their 
WHOLE force seemed to be assembled. About a quarter before seven o'clock some 
aotioiis were observed amongst their ahipping; and soon after, the BATTERING - 
SHIPS got underway, with a gentle Inreeie from the north-west, standing to the south- 
vird, to dear the men of war ; and were attended by a number of boats. As our 
Navy were constantly of opinion that the Ships would be brought before the Garrison 
in the night, few suspected that the present manoeuvres were preparatory to their finally 
entering on the interesting enterprise ; but observing a crowd of spectators on the 
betdi, near Point Mala, and upon the neighbouring eminences, and the ships edging 
^owa towards the Garrison, the Governor thought it would be imprudent any longer to 
doibt it The Town-batteries were accordingly manned, and the grates and furnaces 
for hasting shot ordered to be lighted. 

Thus prepared for their reception, we had leisure to notice the Enemy's evolutions. 
Hie ten Battering-ships, after leaving the men of war, wore to the north ; and a little 
jwt nine o'dock bore down in admirable order for their several stations ; the Admiral 
is t two decker, mooring about nine hundred yards off the King's bastion ; the others 
nocesuvely taking their places to the right and left of the ihg-ship, in a masterly 
■aaaer ; the most distant being about eleven or twelve hundred yards from the Ganri- 
lOB. Our Artillery allowed the Enemy every reasonable advantage, in permitting them, 
without molestation, to choose their distance ; but as soon as the first ship £t>pped 
Wandiors, (which was about a quarter before ten o'clock,) that instant our firing 
oommenced. The Enemy were completely moored in little more than ten minutes. — 
The cannonade then became in a high degree tremendous. The showers of shot and 
iheQs which were directed from their Land-batteries, the Battering-ships, and, on the 
other hand, from the various works of the Garrison, exhibited a scene, of which, per- 
beps, nAther the pen nor the pencil can furnish a competent idea. It is sufficient to 
My, that FOUR HUNDRED PIECES of the heaviest Artillery were playing at the 
me moment ; an instance which has scarcely occurred in any siege since the invention 
of those wonderful engines of destruction. 

After some hours' cannonade, the Battering-diips were found to be no less formi- 
dable than they had been represented. Our heaviest shells often rebounded from their 
tepi, whilst the thirty-two-pound shot seemed incapable of making any visible impres- 
BOB upon their hulls. Frequently we flattered ourselves they were on fire ; but no 
■OQuer did the smoke appear, than, with the most persevering intrepidity, men were 
pbierved applying water, from their engines within, to those places whence the smoke 
iined. Tliese drcnmstances, with the prodigious cannonade which they maintained, 
|aTe us reason to imagine, that the attack would not be so soon decided, as, from our 
>Nait success against their Land-batteries, we had fondly expected. Even the Artil- 
W themselves, at this period, had their doubts of the effect of the red-hot shot, which 
^an to be used about twelve, but were not general till between one and two o'clock. 
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Daring tke hottest period of the Enemj's caimonade, General SUiott was 
on the K^g's hution, whilst Lienteoant Gieneral Boyd* took hia station u] 
south bastion, animating the Garrison by their piesenoe, and oieovaging t 
emulation. The eiertions and aetiTity of the brare ARTILLERY, in this well 
contest, deserre the highest eommendation. To thrir skill, p er s e T ei ance, ande 
with Ae lealous assistanoe of the Line, (particnhrly the corps in town, the 3S 
73nd regiments,) was Gibraltar indebted for its safety against the Combined ] 
by sea and land, of France and Spain ; and^ie Marine Brigade, though they 1 
so oonsidenble a share in the duties of the Battwies, yet merit the wannest pra 
tiieir generous intrepidity in rescuing their deroted enemies from anddst the flan 

The Enemy, in this action, had more dian three hundred pieces of heai 
nance in play ; whilst the GUrrison had only eighty cannon, se?en mortars, an 
howitsers in opposition. Upwards of eight thousand three hundred rounds, 
than half of wUch were rtd hot ikoi) and SEVEN HUNDRED AND SIX 
barrels of guiqpowder were expended by our Artillery. What quantity of amm 
was used by tlw Enemy could nerer be 



ON BEAUTY. 



Beauty, like a blooming flower, 
Is eYanescent, and an hour 

May steal its sweets away ; 
The charms which to the enraptured eye 
It oft presents, ne'er can defy 

Time's most destructiTe sway. 

But mental beauty cannot fade, 
Though age and poverty invade. 

To bow the spirit down ; 
For its mild and heavenly form 
Triumphant rides through every storm, 

Nor heeds misfortune's frown. 

Peaceful through life, serene in death, 
She tranquilly resigns her breath. 

And quits this earthly sphere ; 
Whose mind's endow'd with beauty's charms. 
While heaven's pure joys her bosom warms, 

And angels guard her there. 

E. C 
Cumberland Lodget October, 1835. 



*It will not be improper in this place to notice, that General Boyd was the f 
of the King's bastion, as it will be an apology for introducing a remarkable speech 
General's on that occasion. In 1773, General Boyd, attended by Colonel Grec 
Chief Engineer, and many Field Officers of the Garrison, laid the foundation s 
that work, with the ceremony usual on such occasions. Upon placing the st 
" This," said the General, ** is the first stone of a work which I name the 
'* Bastion : may it be as nSiantlj dtfended, as I know it will be thljea^ecHtedi ai 
" I Uve to see It r#m* THE UNITED EFFORTS OF FRANCE AND SPA 
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(SKLBCTKD.) 

WINTER. 

Thou hast thy beautiet ; sterner ones I own, 

Hum those of thy precursors ; yet to thee 

Belong the charms of solemn mijesty 

And luiked grandeur : awM is the tone 

Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 

By hurrying winds across tiie troubled sky. 

PenaiTe, when softer breeses fidntly sigh 

Through leafless boughs, —with ivy oTergrown. 

Thou haat thy decorations too ; although 

Thou art austere ; thy studded mantle gay 

With icy brilUants, which as proudly glow 

As erst Goloondas ; and thy pure array 

Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 

Enyelopes nature, till her features seem 

Like pale, but loYcly ones, seen when we dream. 



(OBIOINAL.) 

TO MY WIFE 



Dear is the mem'ry of that delicious hour 
When first I met thee— Mary ; O, thou lorely one. 
How beautiful thou wert, how like a fresh young flower. 
In all its native purity — ^blooming alone 1 

I love to think upon those happy, happy days. 
When we first lor'd; time— time then glided smoothly by, 
Mlien first thy youthful charms with bye inspired my lays. 
And all our Itfe was one sweet dream of hope and joy. 

Since then, years have rolled on, and love's young dream ii o*er, 
The spell is broken — ^life's realities we know ; 
On fancy's fond imaginings we live no more. 
But greater joys are ours than fancy can bestow. 

Together we have buffeted life's stormy sea. 
Rejoiced together, when kind heaven hath sent us peace ; 
Content and happy still, whatever fate's decree. 
Our love, midst all our trials, time does but increase. 

And so 'twill be, my love, till time shall be no more, 

Our cup of joy 'tis true death may awhile remove ; 

Till hi^pily we meet again on that blest shore, 

Where storms nor tempests are — where all is peace and love. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OP THE MAGAZINE. 

SlNTLIICBN, 

The very able manner in which the subject of the Widow and 
phsBs' Pund has been already treated, and the apparently universal acknowledgment 
ito practicability and usefolness, may, perhaps, luive rendered the following remarks 
ifloesBary. But, as there is evidently a difference of opinion existing, as to the plan 
Im adopted, by which that great benevolent undertaking is most likely to become 
taanently successful ; and, as I believe it will be granted, that the best way of 

Vol. 4.— No. 1— P. 
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coming to a right conclusion » is by the promulgation of opinion preparatory to its final 
arrangement, I trust I shall not be accused of being actuated by osten^tious motives 
in addressing you on the subject. 

I am opposed to the opinion of many of my Welch brothers , whose argument 
against P. 6. Myers' plan is, that the Magazine being exclusiyely an English publica- 
tion, they cannot participate in the advantages to be derived from a perusal of its con- 
tents. This argues no more than that no immediate benefit would accrue to them in 
the event of their becoming subscribers ; but might not the same objection be offered 
against the proposed plan of raising the necessary sum by a fixed subscription ? The 
good to be derived from such arrangement must, of course, be entirely in tiie perspec- 
tive. 

In order to further the wishes of our Cambrian friends would it not be advisable 
to allow (occasionally) the insertion of a Welch article in the Magazine ? We have 
men, Gentlemen, amongst us, whose lucubrations, if given in the spirit of their native 
language, although they might not tend to amuse the great majority of your readers, 
would not detract from the genuine value of the publication, either on the score of 
literary worth or practical utility. Let their productions of course, be subject to the 
censorship of competent persons, previously to their transmission for insertion. 

Among the reasons which may be advanced in favour of the voluntary system of 
devoting the profits of the Magazine to the promotion of the proposed object is, the 
important consequence of the immense increased circulation it would receive ; for, if 
the moral condition of the members of the Order is improved by the social instruction 
and friendly admonition it disseminates ; and if their minds be enlai^ed, and their 
intellectual capacities improved by its Converse, then must it be a matter of the first 
import, that we endeavour to enlarge the sphere of its influence. 

When time, the ripener of all things, shall have brought our embryo into a state 
of maturity, there will doubtless, be many whose appeals for relief will be deemed not 
of sufficient weight in the scale of importance. Will not then the consideration act as a 
solace to the minds of the abilers, by whom such cases maybe adjudicated^ that although 
perhaps reluctantiy compelled to withhold the desired boon, the blathers, on whose 
behalf the applications are tendered, have already received an equivalent for the sums 
they have subscribed ? 

For these and other reasons, which to avoid prolixity, I decline stating, I advocate 
(with deference to the opinions of those who entertain different views) tiie originally 
projected plan. 

Yeti let me not be accused of stubbornness : for although it may be a source of re- 
gret, that an unobjectionable rule cannot at once be laid down and acted upon, so in 
(the absence of such desideratum ; and feeling, as I do, an anxiety to put a shoulder 
although a weak one) to the wheel, I suggest, if eventually it shovdd b» found neces- 
sary, that non-subscribers to the Magazine contribute in such sums, and at such periods, 
as hereafter may be thought advisable. 

With best wishes for the success of this, and every other undertaldfig, which has 
a tendency to ameliorate the distress of mankind for its basis, I am, Gentiemen, 

Yours, obediently, 

T. VAUGHAN, Prov. C. S. 
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LETTERS FROM A RAMBLER. 

BY OBO. P. JBNKIN08. 

No. L 
Dear L , Jenmft July, 183 — . 

ArrsB a conttant residence in the same place, it is pleasing to know 
the ways and doings of other people; to observe the variety of customs among different 
nations, and to trace the characteristics of humamity through all the variety of tribe 
and lineage. Sorely, then, not the least pleasing part of this knowledge must be that 
of those people who are, in one sense, our fellow-countrymen ; in another, foreigners ; 
wlio join with us in nominal fealty to the same Sovereign, but neither recognise the 
same laws, nor even share our language, our customs, and our burthens. 

It is not, I believe, generally known, that a portion of the British dominions, 
within twelve hours' sail bom. the coast of England, differs from the parent land in all 
the particulars before mentioned ; — jtt such is the case. The cluster of islands in the 
Bm^ish channelt — of which Jersey is the principal, — b the portion to which I allude ; 
and, as I now &id myself with a Httle spare time, I hasten to redeem my promise to 
you, by giving such an outline of my ramblings as may serve, though in humble style, 
to iUnstrate the country in which they are taken. So off I start, — and as I have been 
mytdf a rambler of late, you must not grumble if my pen should be, at times, simi- 
larly inclined. 

The usual mode of conveyance is by steam packet, on board which I embarked 
at Southampton, about seven o'clock in the evening : the weather was wet, and, for 
the season, sufficiently gloomy and cold to have been in perfect unison with tiie temper 
of the veriest misanthropist ; so uninviting, indeed, was the aspect of affairs on deck, 
thatft after we had passed the Isle of Wight, with its huge chalky cliffs and lofty light- 
house, I repaired to the cabin. But even there appearances were not much mended : 
&e fidgidity of the atmosphere seemed to have inrased itself into the passengers, and 
the only change was from gloomy elements to equally gloomy company ; for, in the 
whole number, no two were found having anything like sympathy for each other. — 
Sociability seemed entirely out of the question, so I contented myself with taking a 
nlent survey of the scene before me. The cabin was large and handsomely fitted-up ; 
along each side were three tiers of births or beds, just lajrge enough for one person to 
lie down in each, but by no means allowing the luxury of a stretch, or even of sitting 
in snything like an upright position. The uppermost tier is the most difficult of access, 
but the most desirable for a dormitory, for several reasons, one of which was soon 
shown in the following incidents, which caused more merriment to some of the spec« 
tstors tlian perhaps could have been done by any other occurrence in existing circum- 
itances. Several passengers, who had a dread of sea-sickness, took to their births, as 
soon as the vessel got out to sea, — ^imagining, that so doing is the best preventative 
against it ; though, for my own part, I can scarcely see how shutting one's self up in 
a cage not much larger than a coffin, and almost as close, is likely to act as a tranquil- 
lizer of the stomach, especially when that cage is, with about forty others, in an 
equally dose and almost stifling cabin. Among others, a gentleman had quietly laid 
hunself in one of the lowest tier, and most incautiously, and in despite of numerous 
sounds, betokening, like distant thunder, a coming storm, had ventured to stretch his 
head and shoulders out of the front of his birth, and was gently reposing in that position, 
when he was saluted from an upper apartment, occupied by a fat cockney dame, 
with a shower almost equal in quantity and effect to that which Vesuvius of old be- 
stowed upon the unfortunate Pompeians ; not certainly so hot as the suffocating ashes 
and burning lava, but quite sufficient to obscure the head and shoulders of the one as 
completely as the other were buried beneath the surface of the earth. 

Finding that matters did not much mend with keeping, and feeling myself a little 
qualmish, out of sympathy, no doubt, with the hapless gent., I wended my way on 
deck, taking care, in my passage down the cabin, to keep as much in the centre as 
possible, lest the tenant of some upper story should feel inclined to bestow his favours 
in equal abundance upon me. Never, I think, did I experience a more refreshing 
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clniige than in breathing the pure air of heaven, after having lo long inhaled the nox- 
iona Taponn bdow ; — tiie gloom had cleared off, the cloncU were dispelled, and the 
dear, dark, ethereal vanlt was displayed in all its magnificence ; the stars were fritter* 
ing in their mighty array, and the moon, — the shining moon, — ^was 



**. 



-hnng in the deep abyss. 



Like something lost from the r^Jms of bliss :" 

and then she sailed along, her gentle beams shedding a calm Instre on the heaving rest- 
less ooean, and pointing out no unapt symbol of the difference between tiie tomlent 
ooone of time, and the stillness and serenity of eternity. 

We proceeded thns for several hours, when a light was discerned at a considerable 
distance. I should not have mentioned this but for the following anecdote, which 
shows how strongly human nature is affected by local circumstances. The light pro- 
ceeded from a lighthouse, built on a long and dangerous ridge of rocks, cdled the 
Casket Bocks', which extend a great distance, and are many miles from the nearest 
shore. 'Die only ihhabitants of this uninviting abode are two families, who have 
charge of the lighthouses, and whose Intercourse with strangers is of the most limited 
nature. One of them had a daughter, who had never been from home, not even to 
any of the nearest islands, until she was about fourteen years of age, when she was 
taken to Guernsey ; but the novelty of the scene so far from charming, proved so 
repugnant to her, that she would not, by any means, be content until she returned to 
her native rocks, declaring that she was quite disgusted with the noise and confusion of 
the world I What would she have said or thought, had she, by any magic, have been 
transported to the modem Babel of Cheapside or Holbom ? Some philosophers might 
admire this, and call it innate simplicity ; others would look upon it with contempt 
and derision. Which would be right ? 

Our course lay past the islands of Aldemey, Heima, and Guernsey, at whieh 
latter place we stopped to land some passengers, and take on board others. As its 
extent and importance demand more than a few passing observations, I shall content 
myself at present with noticing that the town of St. Peters, with its castle, churches, 
hospital, and shipping, presents a fine bold appearance from the sea, and betokens a 
plaoB of industry and commerce. We did not stay long, but bearing away passed the 
udand of Serk, and in about three hours were alongside the coast of Jersey. The first 
aspect of this island promises anything but fertility and verdure. We sailed along one 
entire side, which presented to the view nothing but an unbroken range of rocks, 
without any signs of either inhabitants or culture, save a few signal posts and watdi 
towers at short intervals along the cliffs. But if this prospect be dreary, it only ren- 
ders the approaching scene more striking and grand. On rounding a promonteoy, at 
the extremity of the island, the centre bay of St. Aubins is present^ to the view. In 
the centre stands Elisabeth Castle, uprearing its lofty battlements fh>m the sea ; on 
the left hand is the town of St Aubins, with its windmills and spire embosomed in 
wood of the richest luxuriance ; to the right lies the town of St. Helens, stretching 
its suburbs along the bay, while its pier and batteries present a lively, and, at the 
same time, a formidable front to the sea. The back ground of the picture consists of 
a long succession of heights, part in a state of excellent cultivation, and part covered 
with wood, while numerous villas, and two or three villages, with their spired churches, 
are visible in different places, and altogether form one of the most beautifhl scenes 
that anywhere meet the eye of the traveller. This bay is about three miles from one 
extremity to the other, and is said to bear a great resemblance to the far-famed Bay o^ 
Naples, and I have been told, by those who have seen both, that the similitude is, in 
some points, very striking. 

On approaching the harbour, we found the tide so low that it was not only im- 
possible for the packet to come up to the landing place, but even for a small boat to 
reach it. We were accordingly packed into a boat, to be taken by it so far as the 
depth of water would allow, where a number of coaches, gigs, barouches, and carts, 
were waiting for us, some of them up to the axles in water. The moment the boat 
grounded, some of the vehicles backed against it with such force, that there was some 
danger of exchanging the ferry boat of the honest Jerseyman for that of Charon. The 
boat was also beseiged by a number of porters, immersed to the middle, who were so 
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dmaroot u to be scarcely rMtndned from seizing the luggage of the passengers, and 
evfying it off «< «/ onntt ; I hg^ no reason to bdiere that they had any intention of 
parleining a single article, hot iMr eagerness for a job was certainly anything but 
agreeable, especially to one who had several artides to look after. At last, by the 
joint assistance of boat and cart, we were fairly landed, when one of the aforesaid 
porters, who had, for some distance, waded, merman-like, alongside the cart, seised 
my luggage, and with great politeness told me, he should be rery proud to senre me, 
St the same time assuring me that he bore an excellent character, and if I had any 

doubts upon the subject, he could refer me to Dr. , of —Terrace; to Mr.—-, 

of street ; to Mr. , of place, and some half dosen others, tilling up the 

list with wonderful rapidity, and then proceeded, dripping wet, to carry it whither I 
directed him. It is needlMS to add, tlut I did not trouble any of the gentlemen re- 
ferred toy for the character of my obsequious porter. 

Having thus taken you in idea from the shores of England to this '* Isle of Beau- 
tf," I must pause awhile to notice the ways and manners of those I am among. I do 
Bot intend to give you a critical notice of the place, and all connected with it, but just 
to note whaterer I may find in my rambles worthy of being committed to paper, and 
eipsUe of affording amusement for a lebure hour to myself in the writing, and to you 
in the perusing, and if my scribblings aro worth the trouble of the latter, I shall con- 
nder myself much indebted to good fortune, and more to your good nature. 



Your's, truly, 



G. P. J. 



T%e foUowing is extracted from a Volume of Poemt, published by a gentleman, 

we believe a native qf Manchester , entitled, 

•' BOWDEN." 



Now standing on sweet Bowden's height, 
llie pure serene, with clouds bedight, 
li distance fodes to mock the sight, 

And blends the hills with sky ; 
Wlulst transdent beams of light oft fall 
On Roftlieme's mere, on Tatton's hall. 
On dini^ low, or steeple tall. 

On Dunham, sere and dry. 

On Knntsford tower, and costly gaol, 
Oa High Leigh, Ashley, or on Hale, 
Hie flickering ^ghts and shadows fail 

To yield a steady riew: 
Likes hopes and fears of fleeting good. 
On boyish plans, half understood ; 
Orman'sy who dare not, though he would, 

His highest bliss pursue. 

Scarce from this lofty esplanade, 
Has been you smoky town surveyed. 
The wealthy capital of trade. 

Ere others claim the gaze : 
StocloNnrt and Ashton haSf revealed 
Wamngton, Bolton, Macclesfield, 
By rising grounds arc just concealed. 
Or lost amid the haze. 



I Lowly winds Bollin, fraught with trout. 
While chains of mountains round about, 
Rivington Pike, and Kinder Scout, 

Alderley's beetling brow ; 
Cloud-end and Mow-cop bound the view, 
Saddleworth's hills and Goit's moss too, 
With Peckforton's of misty blue. 

And Blackstone Edge I trow. 

I pass the hall, the bams, the rill 
The rustic bridge, and Ashley mill. 
The road that winds along the hill. 

The shadowy woody lane : 
And at the sound of yon sweet bells. 
Retrace the footpaths through the del s, 
And tangled brake, yclept the Yells, 

To yonder sacred fane. 

There stands the simple gothic pile, 
Whera rustics crowd the gate and stile. 
By yews and limes overreached the while : 

The eastern window there 
Excludes whilst it receives the ray. 
That sparkles in the garish day. 
And says, or rather seems to say, 

<* This is the House of Prayer." 
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'Til not the dialled porch alone, 
'Tis not the gray and mossy stone ; 
Nor yet the peJing organ's tone ; 

Nor sacred volume placed : 
Nor seats arranged with decent care, 
Nor Flazman's chiselled marble rare ; 
Nor dust of heroes slomb'ring there, 

By which the fabric's graced. 



No I — 'Tis that under this canred roof. 
The rich joid poor have equal proof, 
Of equal debt in their behoof, 

By Calvary's suffering clear : 
And that the preachers do not trace, 
In life or deatii, worship or grace 
A different fate, a several place, 

For peasant and for peer. 



LIGHTS AND SHADES, 

IN SBVSN CANTOS, 

FROM THE HEART, 
BY PETER SIMPLE. 



SONG OF THI5 P. G. 



Hail 1 meekest, sweetest, best of any 
Society, of ail the many. 
Hail, purest, sweetest, best of bands, 
I sing the cause of hearts and hands. 
Hail, mighty beam of brightest ray 
Thy magic acts, who dare gainsay ? 
Hail, Queen of Fbibnoship, and of bliss ; 
Hail, source of Lovb, and happiness ; 
Hail, fount of Truth, to every breast ; 
Hail, Home of succour, place of rest ; 
Hail, pleasing temple of our joys ; 
Hail, holy pidace of the wise ; 
Hail, spangled gem, of every pearl. 
All hail Odd Fellowship I unfurl 
Thy glorious Banner, while I sing 
Of roseb cull'd from many a spring, 
Of gayest flowers in that bed, 
Where sweet perfume will ever shed 
Its fragrance, o'er our hallowed theme. 
Awake 1 arise I the dullest beam I — 



Awake ! arise 1 Odd Fellows all ; — 
Awake 1 arise I to Virtue's call ; — 
Awake I behold 1 the happy smile 
Of tens of thousands in the toil. 
The loveliest, best, the proudest doom, 
Where May-flowers must ever bloom. 
Round Friendship*s brow we will entwine 
The only bliss that can combine 
To gild our Lodge with cheerful light, 
With choicest prospects ever bright, — 
With sweetest joys in festive ring, — 
With social scenes that upward wing. 
Let us in Love now point his dart, 
While 7VtiM'« sweet incense we impart 
To our new made brethren, in bliss 
Transporting sweets to holiness. 
Ever, — ever, — ^let us unite, 
Ever — ever, — bestow our mite ; 
Ever, — ever, — ^let ua accord, 
Belov'd by all, by none abhorr'd. 



CANTO II. 



SONG OF THE N. G. 



A PACT. 



I saw a man worn down with toil. 
Houseless, homeless, many a mile 
Apart 'tween him and his known friends 
His body swept the earth, as bends 
The cypress in an eastern gale, 
His haggard countenance so pale: 
Wretched was he beyond the lot 
Of common men ; he had forgot. 
Till I did chafe his scatter'd sense, 
(Sweetest recollection !) firom whence 



He did originally roam ; 

Who his parents, or where his home : 

At last he spoke, but oh I the tone 

Of his faint voice, the deadly moan 

That hung upon his words, his look 

Of anguish'd brow ; he had forsook 

The crowd, the world, and seem'd to be 

Releas'd from starving agony. 

<* Mercy," were his last words, ** I die, 

See," — and expir'd without a sigh ! 
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He wai a Biaii among the few, 
fidoT'd by all ; and they who knew 
Hii many virtues, often aaid, 
A real chriatian's life he'd led : 
Oh 1 had this lonely wanderer's fate 
Been Hnk'd to ours, his wretched state 
Had not oocur^d ; instead of which. 
Hi died from want ! was he not rich 
In leaving behind a good name ? 
He was,— 4mt let his ill-fate flame 



The theme of every honeat heart. 
*' Life's a Lottery/' then let'a impart, 
BlesSy and preserve our dear treasuer, 
Real Odd Fellowship ; what measure 
In this wide world is so replete 
With every blessing ? I repeat, 
Thou art tiie snn-Ahe God of my 
Idolatry, on earth my joy ; 
And my first prayer shidl ever be, 
Pore Odd Fellowship, God bless thee. 



(■ND OF CANIO II, — TO BB COHTINUBD.) 



Leedtt No9tmber 21f/, 1835. 

TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

MAGAZINE. 

QlNTUBMBN, 

The foUowing partienlars of a Procession of the members of the 
Leeds Dfstriet, iHiieh took plaee on Suiday, the 8th day of November, 1835, will, I 
liope, be ootasidered worthy a plaee hi the Magazine. I have been indnced to offer 
^ cdntiibvtion from yonr frank and generous invitation, given in your address in the 
lot suiiber of the Magasine.— The ftrst part is a copy of the letter sent to the Vicar 
of Leeds, and inserted in the Mtremy and the Leedt Timn Newspapers, explaining 
fkeTeaoliitioiis passed, and the partienlars relative to the carrying of the resolutions 

THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS. 



REFUSAL OF THE VICAR TO PREACH. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE LEEDS MERCURY. 

SIR, 

If you can find room in your valuable and widely cironlated paper, for the fol- 
lowing letter to the Vicar of Leeds, you will oblige me and the members of our Order. 

The reason I have troubled you on this occasion, is as far as lies in my power, to 
<et tibe Vicxt right in the opinion he may form, or hsis formed, respecting tiie Order of 
Odd Fellows, of the Msnchester Unity. At a meeting of the District of our Order in 
leeds, it was unanimously agreed to have a Procession to the Parish Church, of as 
oumy members of the Disteict as could attend on the 8th day of November, 1835, and 
tbt the Vicar should be applied to, and requested to preach a sermon in behalf of the 
three charitable Institutions of the town, viz : — ^The Infirmary, the House of Recovery, 
vid the public Dispensary, and, that after service, a collection should be made by the 
brothers present, in aid of the funds of the said charitable Institutions. Two delegates 
were appointed to carry the above resolutions into effect, and waited on his Reverence, 
and to thdr surprise received a decided negative ; the Vicar stating that he did not 
preadi sermons for Odd Fellows, or anytliing of the kind. In copsequence of such 
iniwer, I now address the worthy Vicar. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL NORTON.* 



*At my request C. S. Norton generously allowed his name to be attached to tliis 
letter, to meet the public eye ; reasons connected with my situation in life, forbidding 
*y own name to appear. — ^W. A. 
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TO THE VICAR OF LEEDS. 
Rbvbrbnd Sir, 

Without wishing to offend, or thinking it necessary to apologue 
foir intruding myself on your notice, I beg of you to pay particular attention la the 
following facts, they bemg a few out of a many that I could produce of the Uke nature. 
There are. Sir, in the Ledb District alone, 4405 effectlTe members of the Order of 
the Manchester Unity ; tiiese members pay on an average j^500 per annum for fonersls 
of their brethren and wives, they likewise pay j^OOO per annum for their sick and 
distressed brothers in charitable donations. Surely, Sir, such conduct as this deserres 
a consideration even from you, different from closing the church door against us.— 
But, perhaps you have taken the members of our Order for a party of men, combined 
together for the purpose of forming drinking dubs, and societies for spreading vice, 
misery, and woe through the land. Granting it were so,—- is the Vicar of Leeds, who 
has the cure of souls under his care, the man who ought to turn such from his church? 
No, Sir, you know it is your duty to seek and saye such by visiting their homes, and 
instructing them in that truth which "leads unto salvation;" you know where it is 
said, *' there is more rejoicing over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and 
nine just persons." I have said, were we a society for encouraging dissolute habits, 
intemperance, and wickedness, you ought not to have turned us away from you with 
contempt ; but it is with pleasure, I now inform you, that such is not the case. No, 
Sir, our Lodges, though they- are held at public houses in general, are not places ot 
retreat for men who neglect their homes and families-— they are not sidtable for men who 
spend their days at taverns, and commit all kinds of vice in the night, nor are they 
places adapted for drunkards, for this reason, — the first time any member is discovered 
to be intoxicated in a Lodge, he is fined five shillings, the second time ten shillings, 
the third time he is reported to a Committee of the District, and suffers as it tiiiiScs 
proper. I will not say that all our members are free from the degrading habit of 
inebriety out of their Lodge, but I will assure you, that such are " admonished with 
friendship, reprehended with mercy," and chastened as brothers and friends. I hope. 
Sir, that I have convinced you, that intemperance does not form any part of the con- 
stitution of our Order. No, Sir, our Lodges form a respectable, numerous, and well* 
ordered fraternity, *' bound together" as they are by charity, they render essential 
service to each other, through all the various vicissitudes of life : one feeling — ^to do 
good — emanates from the bosoms of all. This is our grand sbcret ; and I will 
assure you we are not without opportunities to exercise that feeling, for in so numerous 
a body, some are visited by sickness, accident, or disease, and compelled to call for the 
healing balm of relief. 

The object f the casct and the character of the individual is made manifest beyond 
the reach of imposition, and relief is promptly afforded ; every donation is voluntarily 
bestowed, and though the circumstances of some enable them to give more than 
others, dl are equally acceptable, — the inclination to do good, is far more regarded 
than the ability without it. Such, Sir, is the compact existing amongst us, and I 
will assure you, that bound together as we are, by acts of charity, we, the Inde- 
pendent Order of the Manchester Unity, will not yield to any other benevolent 
institution of which our happy country can boast ; — ^we yield to none in relieving the 
distressed and diseased on the bed of affliction. Our Order has relieved such until 
death has removed them from us, and after death we take care that their remains are 
decently interred, and all Vicarage dues paid ; and not unfrequently pay over to the 
widow handsome subscriptions, varying from £5. to ;^100., and in addition have nou- 
rished, protected, and apprenticed their offspring ; which, had it not been for the be- 
nevolence of our Order, must have been thrown on the world, without any one to 
direct their steps in the paths of morality and virtue ; and, perhaps, like other unfor- 
tunate creatures, been left to imbibe, in early life, habits of idleness, vice, profligacy, 
and intemperance, which might have rendered them unfit for social life, and, by vio- 
lating the laws of their country, rendered themselves, and all around them, unhappy ; 
until, perhaps, hurried to the scaffold, there to end their career in ignominy and dis- 
grace ; — to snatch such ** brands from the burning" is our duty, and forms part of 



OUT excellent Inititation. YeB, Sir, I have seen the sick parent of such children on 
the bed of death, from which some of his children haye been just taken to the grave, 
nd Jie expecting every day to follow them ; I have seen such a man smile vrith gradtade 
fixr our assistance. I have been one who has assisted to cheer the otherwise cheerless 
iesrt of tiiat man while he lived, and have seen the weary and destitute provided with 
A bed and nourishment, until able to pursue his journey in search of employment ; 
jti, I have seen the tear of gratitude fall from the stranger's cheek, and contentment 
and happiness take their station in his bosom through our exertions. Now, Sir, if by 
doiqg such acts as these, we have incurred your displeasure, we do, indeed, rejoice in 
our ezoommunication. I hope, from what I have stated, you will now be convinced, 
that charity is not a stranger amongst us, and that you ought to be sorry for having 
closed the doors of your church against the members of a society, who are endeavour- 
ing, by every means in their power, to relieve the town and neighbourhood of a portion 
of tiie burthen of poors' rate, and to such an extent do they accomplish this object, 
that no other Order has the power ; namely, by expending nearly ;f 3000 per annum in 
this Diatrict alone, in these laudable objects. Surely, Sir, this circumstance ought to 
have entitled us to your respect and approbation ; but, instead of receiving your praise 
and esteem, yon have spumed us from you with contempt. How diffeient was the con- 
inet of ihat meek and lowly personage you pretend to represent ? yes, so different 
was the oondnct of our blessed Lord and Saviour, while he sojourned on this earth, 
that it is enough to make me think you have never carefully read the history of his 
life ; if you had, and paid any attention to the precepts it inculcates, you would, I 
doubt not, have acted a different part. Happy for us, our eternal wettare does not 
depend on the Vicar of Leeds ; no. Sir, there are other christian ministers in this 
town, and one of them will preach to such an Order, for the purpose that yon were 
frti req[nested : yes, you had the preference, but to our astonished delegates, who 
wnted on yonr Reverence, your answer was as before related. After such refusal, our 
delegates waited upon the Rev. Thomas Scales, and requested him to preach, and he 
bu geDerondy oomplied with our request ; and, dear Sir, such sermon, God willing, 
viD be praecJied in Claeen-street Chapel, on Sunday Afternoon, the 8th day of No- 
muber, 1835, where we shall be glad to meet you, and I doubt not, you wiU hear the 
vord of truth preached in such a way, that it will remove the scales from your eyes, 
md shew that it would not have degraded your character or church, by complying with 
our request, viz :— to preach a sermon in aid of charity : — Charity again 1 I am afraid 
jn wiU be weary of reading so much about charity, therefore, I shall conclude, hoping 
tbst neither yon nor any of your fomily may stand in need of our charity, but peace 
tad jdenty be your portion in this life ; and when you are called into eternity, may you 
pRsent your flock with confidence to your God, and may he receive them with smiles 
firon yonr hands, and say unto you, — well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thoa into everlasting rest. That such may be the case, when you are called to give an 
ttcoant of your stewardship before the Judge of all men, is the heartfelt wish and desire 
of your humble paiishioner. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

SAMUEL NORTOg. 

THE PROCESSION. 

It having been arranged that the members of the Leeds District should meet at 
t^ re^MctiTe Iiodge-houses at twelve at noon, and proceed thence to Hunslet, there 
to ft>nn in processional order ; the immense mass of Odd Fellows, and some thousands 
of spectators completely filled that spacious section of Hunslet Moor. Previous to the 
ttiiin body of the Fraternity moving off, it should be stated, that twenty-four persons, 
ttaoQgtt whom were the Prov. G. M. and D. G. M. of the District, who had been 
dected to effect the important business of receiving the ''heart and hand" donations of 
this immense oongregation,* moved forward to take their appointed stations in the 

* The amount of members in this procession is believed to be the greatest ever 
Men in a provincial District, and enabled the reverend preaclier to make the classical 
tlloaion to the great army of Xerxes, with an inference equally appropriate and solemn. 
Vol. 4.— No. 1— G. 
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chapel ; so that the proud distinction of leading a file of men in pnirs, whose line ex- 
tended nearly two miles, fell to the lot of Mr. Samael Norton, C. S., assisted hy a 
splendidly numerous companionship of past officers. The route was chosen down 
Chapel-street, (the main communication of the largest village in England,) and passing 
vf>ry near the Lily of the Valley Lodge -house, delighted the numerous gazers in front 
of host Jenning's and host Crowther's hospitable abodes. The line then marched on 
by the Higbgate to Larchfield, near which point the road opens into a finely extended 
Reach, whose crescents, undulating in delightful curves, afforded the most picturesque 
view of the procession, from the unostentatious Lodge-house of the Good Intent. — 
Having now arrived at a more dense part of the town, the streets were found to be 
lined with an assemblage of spectators, such as is not usually afforded, except in periods 
of West Riding elections. The march was now continued over Leeds Bridge, up 
Briggate, along Commercial- street, where they were met and passed ly the Viear if 
heedt f then on to Bond-street, past the Infirmary, and down King-street, to Park 
Place, where the pressure of the crowd of well-dressed pedestrians, was such as totally 
to prevent the line from forming a moment, which had been intended, as well aa to 
break up the line, and go individually into the commanding edifice of Queen-street 
Chapel, which it occupied more than half an hour to fill, although the men poured in 
unceasingly. Once seated, all was decorum, and one of the most impressive, eloquent, 
and effective services was delivered. He preached from Hebrews, 13th chap. 16th ver. 
" But to do good, and to communicate, forget not, for with inch sacrificea God is 
well pleased.'* 

The sermon being ccmcluded, the affairs of humanity were most actively and suc- 
cessfully commenced, and the announcement of a subscription amounting to ;f 100. 8s. 
6|d. was stated as a testimonial of acknowledgment of tiie kind attention received by 
Odd Fellows, when requiring the benefit of the three charities, on whose behalf their 
exertions were made. 

The able manner in which Mr. Scales explained and illustrated his subject, gave 
such ample satisfaction to the assembled congregation, that it has caused the Odd 
Fellows who were benefited by it, to open a spirited subscription for a piece of plate, 
as a token of their respect to that worthy minister of the Gospel. 

The day was unusually fine, and a great many attended from neighbouring and 
remote Districts, which swelled our numerical strength to nearly 3000 ; and our fkiends 
from the Districts of Addingham, Barnsley, Bradford, Bromley, Dewsbury, Halifax, 
Holmfirth, Horsforth, Huddersfield, Keighley, Knaresborough, Peterborough, Ponte- 
fract, Ripon, Selby, Skipton, Wakefield, and York, must here accept our brief thanks 
for their ample support, good conduct, and high zeal manifested on that important 
day, which has won for us, and them, and charity^ an imperishable memorial in 
the recollection of the public of Leeds. It was truly a proud day for Odd Fellow- 
ship in Leeds, and I cannot better describe the effect, than by giving the opinion of 
an impartial observer, a gentleman from London, who did not know that such an Order 
was in existence. He exclaimed, '* What a respectable body of men I What are they? 
What are Odd Fellows ? What are their principles ? I am astonished I I never saw 
8uc9 a numerous body of phUanthropiftts before in my life; they are a credit to your 
town, and an ornament to society. This will be a topic worthy of consideration when 
I get to London." The same good order prevailed after service, which had characterized 
our proceedings throughout, and our unostentatious dispersion and peaceable return to 
our homes and families, left an impression on the minds of 20,000 spectators, which 
will remain for years to come. I cannot lay down my pen without informing you of the 
gratification I feel, on observing the improvements already made and intended in the 
Magazine, and I think it will have a powerful effect upon the Order in general. Our 
Lodge only used to take one number of the Magazine, until I turned canvasser for 
that work, and explained the change, and the object to be attained by its increased 
circulation, and in two Lodge-nights, I got forty-one subscribers to that valuable 
work ; other Lodges in this District are equally active in promoting the sale, and 1 
hiove no doubt, it will clear away the mists which have enveloped our Institution, and' 
extend it to every comer of the empire. That such may be the ease, and its patrons live 
to see tlieir expectations realized, is the desire of your well-wisher and obedient servant, 

Briton't Pride Lodge, Leeds. ' P. G. WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 



TO THE RKV. HR. SCALES, MINISTER OF ttUEEN-STREET CHAPEL 
LEEDS. 

DSAB AK» RsTSkKHD SiB, 

Ws bef letra to cammnnteite to 70U, tbrougb tha mediam of 
our DUtriet Officers> * >ote of thsnlu far jour friendly Hud chrigliin-like conduct to 
1* U B b*df I tad mare eipccEally, for Chs Talu&bls aermou jou lo kindJf delirared to 
D> on SoBiUf , NoTcmbcT 8lh io)t. ; bopiog that the precepti and diTioe iajuDctiuui 
thulBpartcd, will not baenicd from our minds, butttuttbe initnieliDB< "to do good 
ud ta MMnnniuole," will be beld io perpetual remembranc*. 

T* ilio fgel (imtefal for the rdiuble igiiitmnco of the CDlightenod tnatcn, uid 
ttlMT IpfliMBtltl memben of your chapel, for their auidiiiiy aud furtbenuce in thia 
"libau of loTCi" and oaun of beneroleDce.. 

Willi tiMM lentfinanti alloir oi to tabscribe oareelTei on betadf of the Le«d« 
Kttrkt, of dM Muteheater Unit; of Indepeadfint Odd Fellowa, 
Tov'a, Terf mpeetfollj, and verj gntefollj, 

WILLIAM MYERS, Pnov. G. M. 

ROBERT KAY, Pbov. D. G. M. 

SAMUEL NORTON. P. Pbot. G. M. and C. S. 

P. Q. SEWALL, AMAMtriiNBie Pbo Tbhf. 



THE ODD FELLOWS" HALL, KENDAL. 



10 THE EDITOR AND COMMllTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

KiHBAl., thongh not the conntj toitn of Weatmoreland, if an ancient corporition, 
mi iha moct popoloiu and flooiiabing place of that original boondtrj, and ia pleaiBntl<r 
'''uted in b TilltT, on the bmVa of the ri*er Kent ; on the opposite of which, on 
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a beautifully rising eminence, stand the ruins of its once noble castle, the birth-place of 
Catherine Parr, the eight and last wife of Harry the VIII, of whom it Was well-said, 
*' that he spared not man in his anger, nor woman in his lust." 

Immediately above the town, environed with trees, and directly opposite the cas- 
tie, is a stone pillar, bearing the following inscription, 

SACRED TO LIBERf y, 

THIS OBELISK WAS ERECTED IN THE YEAR 1788, 
IN MEMORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 

From this situation, a delightful view of the valley is obtained. 

Kendal has many good buildings, the houses are principally rough-cast, and 
covered with blue slate, which gives the town a neat and clean appearance; the princi- 
pal streets are spacious, well paved or macadamised, and lighted with gas. The church 
situated in Kirkland, is a spacious building of plain gothic architecture, coansting of 
a nave, chancel, and four side aisles, and is capable of accommodating from 2000 to 
3000 persons. It boasts of a fine organ, and a peal of ten bells, generally allowed to 
be one of the most harmonious in the kingdom ; it is also embeUished with numerous 
marble monuments to the memory of departed worth, to 

** Men by whom impartial laws were given, 

And saints who taught and led the way to heaven.*' 

The Odd Fellows' Hall stands on the rising part of Highgate, on the very identical 
spot where the Nelson Lodge was opened in 1 820. It is an elegant stone building, and 
besides the necessary accommodations of a respectable inn, contains the Lodge-room, 
the entrance to which from the street, is wholly uncoimected with the housei and as 
such used on Lodge-nights and public occasions. It consists of a noble room, 46 feet 
long by 28 wide, and 18| feet high, lighted by two windows of stained glass at the 
extreme end ; and two circular domes, 27i from the floor. At the other end is a 
music gallery; the room is tastefully fitted up, and adjacent, are two commodious anti- 
rooms, used ifor the purposes of the Lodge* 

There is, perhaps, no District in the Unity, that has had more difficulties to 
contend against than Kendal, but it has with infinite labour triumphantly overcome 
them all. The foundation stone of the hall was laid on the 19th of February, 1833, 
by Edward Greenhow, Esq., (the then Secretary to the Lodge) amidst hundreds of 
spectators, whom the novelty of the scene, and the procession had drawn together, and 
several excellent speeches, explanatory of the principles of Odd Fellowship, were deli- 
vered by our friends Carter, Greenhow, and R. Wilson. 

So zealous were the members in proceeding with this good work, that the liall was 
opened on the 21st of October, 1833, being the anniversary of the original opening of 
the Lodge, with a most splendid procession, consisting of upwards of 500 persons, and 
on which joyous occasion, the G. M. of the Order (J. R. White) and numerous visitors 
from the neighbouring Districts, and the more distant ones of Liverpool and Manches- 
ter added to the number, of whom 261 afterwards dined together in the hall, (besides 
a numerous party at the Orphans' Protection Lodge-house) and the proceedings of the 
day will long be held in remembrance by the '* gnid folk" of Kendal. 

That a single Lodge should accomplish, at an outlay of nearly jfSOOO, a work 
so desirable in every District, is truly astonishing, and can only be accounted for in 
the perseverance and unity of spirit which actuates it on all and. evfery occasion ; let 
other Districts but follow the example, and put their shoulders manftxUy to the wbeel ; 
bury trivial matters of opinion in the grave '* of all the Capulets," and the day will not 
be far distant, when every District wiU possess its hall, which will not only be a lasting 
benefit to themselves, but a credit to the Order to which they belong, lliat such tnay 
be accomplished, is the sincere wish of, 

Your*8, fraternally, 

JOHN S. MYERS. 

Cumberland Lodge ^ Manchester, Dec. 1835. 
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BIRTHS. 

September 11, 1835, the wife of brother Jesse Sherrett, of the Conciliator Lodge, 
Stockport, of a daughter.— November 14, 1835, the wife of P. G. Charles Sherrett, 
of the Conoiltator iKMlge, Stockport, of a son. — Noyember 14, 1835, the wife of bro- 
ther Joseph Seel, of the Conciliator Lodge, Stockport, of a daughter. — October 21, 
1835, the wife of brother George Ramsden, of Aaron's Budding Rod, Stump Cross, 
of a son. — October 29, the wife of brother Mark Jowett, of the Pcbce Lodge, Brighouse, 
of adaaghter. — ^NoTember 8, the wife of brother John Smith, of the Peace Lodge, of 
a ton. — June 4, the wife of brother George Lock, of Bath, of a son an4 heir.---i)cto- 
ber 15, the wife of N. G. Brown, of Bath, of a daughter. — On the 8th inst, the wife 
of P. G. James Hulse, of the Honourable George Lamb Lodge, Melbourne, of a son 
aid heir.— On the 12tii inst., the wife of brother Samuel Smith, of the Marquis of 
A^kisa Lodge, Burton, of a son and heir. — October 28, the wife of Mr. Nathan 
ChiriesworUi, (of Godlej, near Mottram,) P. G. of the Benevolent Lodge, Hyde, of a 
ND.— August 4, the wife of brother John Snowden, of a son. — November 19, the wife 
of brother Rait^k, of the Industry Lodge, of a son and heir. — September 23, the wife 
of brother John l>umi, of the Friendly Lodge, Wray, of a daughter. — October 24, the 
wife of William Saul, Secretary of the FriendUy Lodge, Wray, of a son. — November 15, 
the wife of Host Ripley, of the Friendly Lodge, Wray, of a son.— October 7, the wife 
of P. 6. John Davies, of the Earl of Oxford Lodge, Manchester, of a son. — October 
11, tbe wife of P. G. Thomas Kay, of the Earl of Oxford Lodge, Manchester, of a 
(hngbter. This is the second time that they have been confined by the same number 
of dajs ttom each other, and the hour. — November 19, the wife of N. G. Griffiths, of 
theLi^ Mona Lodge, Douglas, Isle of Man, of a daughter. — June 30, the wife of P. 
S. Imso Webster, of the Friendly Mechanic Lodge, Bradford, of a son and heir. — Sep- 
tmber 5, the wife of P. Prov. G. M. William Plumpton, of the Sir William Chavtor, 
SsaderisBdy of a daughter. — October 19, the wife of brother George Dunn, of the 
Sbakcspeare Lodge, Manchester, of a son. — On the 3rd inst., the wife of P. Prov. G. 
M.TIiMias Briscoe, of the Salopian Hope, of a daughter. — September 4, the wife of 
Secratery John Rice, of the Salopian Hope, of a daughter. — August 28, the wife of 
P. 6. Thomas Onions, of the Salopian Hope, of a son. — June 15, the wife of brother 
^VilUsm MUlward, printer, of the Salopian Hope, of a daughter.— January 31, the 
wife of P. 6. Spruce, of the Peace Lodge, Halifax District, of a son. — September 17, 
Asa, the wife of Luke Deamaly, Assistant Secretary of the Key Lodge, Hadfield, of a 
Mm iad heir. — October 26, Betty, the wife of Samuel Sweatman, of the Loyal Key 
I«dge, Hadfield, of a daughter.— December 30, 1834, the wife of P. G. Midgely, of 
the Dartmouth Lodge, Almondbury, Huddersfield District, of a son. — June 18, 1835, 
tbe wife of C. 8. Mills, of a daughter.— July 18, the wife of N. G. Edmondsbn, of the 
Toaple, of a son.— rAugust 1, the wife of Host Joseph Wood, of the Wellington, of a 
iM.— August 5, the wife of P. G. Townend, of the Temple, of a daughter. — May 28, 
^ wife of N. G. Elias Cooper, of the Loyal Hand and Heart Lodge, Turton District, 
of s dsni^ter.— July 4, the wife of P. Prov. C. S. Edmund Stott, of the Loyal Im- 
proftment Lodge, Turton District, of a daughter. — September 6, 1835, the wife of Tho- 
XMi GhruDwell, D, G. M. of the Horsforth District, of a son. — November, the wife of 
P'P. G. M. Robert Leach, of her twenty-first child. — July 17, the wife of brother 
Genge Rogers, of the Nelson Lodge, of a son. — September 2, the wife of brother John 
Smith, of the Geoige the Fourth Lodge, Newton Heath, of a daughter. — ^October 10, 
^ wife of brother Thomas Crabtree, of the Rose Lodge, Middleton and Heywood Dis- 
trict, of a son and heir. — ^The wife of P. G. Jeremiah Smith, of the Hero's Glory 
I^>4KSf Halifax, of a daughter. — October 3, the wife of N. G. Thomas Hargreaves, of 
^ Ptece Lodge, Halifax, of a son. — October 24, the wife of brother John Cockcroft, 
of the Hero's Glory Lodge, of a daughter. 



MARRIAGES. 



November 25, 1835, P. G. Gregory, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Stockport, to 
^^W8 Plant, of Portwood.—September 1, P. G. Duncan, of the Traxellet*' IIqtsa 
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lodge, Preston, to Miss Margaret Waring. — October 27, brother W. Hand, of the 
Beehive lodge, Preston, to Miss Elizabeth Thornton.— -January 18, 1835, V. 6. 
James Wiseman, (late of the Earl of Warwick lodge, Warwick, but now of the Bath 
City lodge) to Miss Esther Yeabury, of the City of Bath. — October 27, brother 
Samuel Talbot, of the Marquis of Anglesea lodge. Burton, to Miss Mary Ann Shilton, 
of the same place. — ^November 22, brother Thomas Tirey, of the Honourable George 
Lamb, Melbourne, to Mary Matilda Wilmot, of King's Newton.-^May 28, 1835, 
at the paflsh church, Birstall, by the Rev. Mr. Neal, junr. Samuel Crossiand, P. G. 
of the Rose of Sharon Lodge, Elland, to Miss Mary Ann Sugden, of Cleak Heaton. — 
July 11th, 1835, brother John Jones, of the Loyal King Oswald lodge, Oswes- 
try, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Richard MinshuU, printer, &c. King's Arms, 
Oswestry. — August 6, 1835, V. G. John Lewis, of the King Oswald lodge, Oswes- 
try, to Rebecca, daughter of Mr. Broughall, of the Llewellyn. — July 7, 6. M. David 
Kidd, of the Belper district, to Mrs. Mary Moorley, of the Crown Inn, Doffield. — 
October 17, brother John Hodgson, of the Friendly lodge, Wray, to Miss Susanna 
Williamson.— On Sunday. October 18, 1835, at Hanley, P. V. G. Charles Ford, of 
the Saint John lodge, Burslem, to Miss Sophia Bradford, the only daughter of P. G. 
John Bradford, of the Saint Peter's Victory lodge, Hanley. — On Monday, November 
16, at Wolstanton, assistant Secretary Thomas Price, of the Loyal Nelson, Golden- 
hill, to Miss Sophia Bromley, of Goldenhill. — On Monday, the 5th October, 1835, 
at the parish church, Bolton, P. V. Richard Crawshaw, of the Loyal Hearty Welcome 
lodge, Edgworth, to Miss Alice Howard, eldest daughter of Mr. William Howard, 
farrier and blacksmith, Edgworth. — June 8, P. S. John Wittam, of the Hope lodge, 
Stanningley, ' to Miss Rebecca Carter, sister to brother James Carter, of the said 
lodge. — October 14, Jonas Jowett, of the Good Intent lodge, Bradford, to Miss Jane 
Mitchell, of the said place. — Same day, John Leeming, N. G. of the Globe lodge, 
Bradford, to Miss Elizabeth Hudson, of the same place. — Same day, John French, 
N. G. of the Golden Fleece lodge, Bradford, to Miss Sarah Walker. — Same day, 
brother Joseph Myers, of the Evening Star lodge, Tong, to Miss Susanna Holden, of 
Bierley. — April 26, bi other Robert Taylor, of the Hotspur lodge, Ouseboum, to 
Isabella Tulip. — July 3, brother George Wilkinson, of the same lodge, to Elizabeth 
Hailes. — October 12, brother William Turnbull, of the Sir William Chaytor lodge, to 
Mary, the daughter of P. G. Adamson, of the said lodge. — At the parish church of 
Old Swinford, brother John Paine, Warden of the Loyal Victory lodge, Bewdley, to 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, of the same place. — October 5, 1835, at the parish church of 
Glossop, brother Thomas Newton, of the Key lodge, to Miss Eliza Worthington, of 
Manchester. — August 10, 1835, at the parish church of Prestwich, brother James 
Wood, of the Key lodge, to Miss Sarah Hodson, fourth daughter of Mr. Richard Hod- 
son, of Wooley Bridge, Derbyshiie. — June 24, 1835, at the parish church of Ashton- 
under-Line, brother Joseph Greenwood, of the'above lodge, to Miss Margaret How- 
den, of Dinting Vale. — October 25, at Saint Mary's church, Blackburn, brother John 
Livsey, of the Key lodge, Hadfield, to Miss Kirkham, the eldest daughter now living 
of Mr. Thomas Kirkham, of Darwen in Lancashire. — On Sunday, April 26, 1835, at 
Llanover church, Monmouthshire, by the Rev. J. Evans, brother Thomas Watkins, 
Prov. D. G. M. of the Torvaen district, to Miss Mary Lewes, of Llanover court. — 
July 9, brother Frederick Davies, of the Loyal Cheltenham lodge, to Mrs. Potter. — 
October, 1835, brother Thomas Peacock, of the Loyal North Star lodge, Brompton, 
to Miss Mary Johnson, of Stapleton, near Darlington — October 27, at Chelsea, P. 
G. R. B.Thomas, Esq., of the Loyal Saint David, Haesteg, Glamorganshire, to Harriet, 
daughter of the late Isaac H. Wrentmore, Esq., formerly of Booerton, Glamorganshire. 
October 26, V. G. John Moore, of the Lily of the Valley lodge, Sowerby Briclg^e, 
Halifax district, to Miss Gambles, of the same place. — P. G. John Bancroft, manu- 
facturer, of the Hero's Glory lodge, to Miss Mary Lees, only daughter of Mr. Joseph 
Lees, farmer. High Road, Wells, near Halifax. 
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November 10, 1835, brother Robert Kenyon, of the Victory lodge, Stockport. — 
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BMpoeted by all who had the pleainre of knowing him, brother Joseph Tomer, of 
the PHiice Regent lodge, Glossop. His end was unfortunate, — being killed on the 
24tk iaat. by a waggon running oyer him : he has left a widow and three small chil- 
dren to deplore his loss. Who would not rejoice in the benefit derived from a Widow 
ind Orphans' Fund in their situation ? He was a tender husband, an affectionate pa- 
rent, and a true and sincere Odd Fellow. On the 29th inst. his remains were attended 
to the grave by a ▼a9t concourse of officers and brothers to Mellor, when a most excel- 
lent Discourse was delivered on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. Freem» Vicar of Mel- 
lor.— November 16, 1835, brother Abraham Marsden, of the Peace lod^e, Bcighouse; 
and P. 6. John Dauber, of do. on the 27th.— September 22, 1835, P. 6. Randle 
Wettbook, of the Loyal Harvest Home lodge, Stockport, after a long and painful 
Mckness which he bore with christian resignation : the officers and brothers of the 
kxige, together with a large circle of friends, assembled to pay their last rwpeet to 
him, by following him to that place from whence no traveller returns, — 

Where he Is retired to rest his weary head, 

'Till rocks shall rend, and graves give up their dead. 

September 21, 1835, aged 29, brother William Huland, draper, of the Marmds of 
Aoglesea lodge, Burton-upon-Trent : his death was occasioned by a pistol whicn ac- 
cide&tally exploded while in his hand, and by this melancholy event, his afllicted irela- 
tioni have sustained irreparable loss ; society has been deprived of a worthy man, and 
tlie Order has to mourn the departure of an efficient and zealous brother.---September 
13, P. 6. Cook, of the Wellington lodge, Howdeii : He was interred on the 15th, 
when there was a numerous attendance of officers and brothers, and the same respect 
|Mud ss if be had died in compliance with his lodge and district, and the benefit of the 
Pond given to his widow. [The above reflects credit on the Goole district, and is a 
oosiioGing proof, — if any was wanting, — that Odd Fellowship is more than a name, 
«nd that the cry of the fatherless and widow is not in vain.]— P. 6. Isaac Overend's 
Wly, nine in number, have all (except the mother) been ill of the typhus fever, and 
himi^ and three of his children have all died in about one month ; Jabes, aged seven 
ytvtt died October 23 ; Heaton, aged four years, died October 31 ; Martha, aged 
>iz years, died November 21, and Isaac, their father, aged thirty-eight years, died 
Norember 22, 1835. — August 27, of the typhus fever, aged twenty-two, brother 
^rgt Hickling, of the ColviUe lodge, highly respected by idl who knew him. — Nov. 
2t, Hannah, the wife of P. S. Taylor, of the same lodge. — November, the infant 
<l^hter of P. G. Frederick Colwell, of the Clarence lodge, Lewes.— In the 45th year 
<rfberage, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Host Thomas Walmsley, of the Haven of 
Rest lodge, respected by all who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. — September 1, 
C* S. William Walden, of the Gloucester district, aged 42, leaving behind him to 
<^eplore his loss, a widow far advancec^ in pregnancy and two children. — September 3, 
^ wife of brother Solomon Haley, of the Hope lodge, Stanningley. — October 10, 
Mn. Jane Daniel, aged 70, relict of Mr. William Daniel, of York, and the mother qf 
P' Prov. D. G. M.s William and Samuel Daniel, of the Friendly Mechanic, and Friend- 
ly Drop lodges, Bradford district.— October 20, brother John Firth', of the Olive 
SriQch lodge. Idle. — October 22, the wife of brother Joseph Patchett, of the Indus- 
try lodge, Bradford. — November 8, the wife of brother John Wright, of the Friendly 
Mechanic lodge, Bradford. — September 6, the infant son of P. G. Winwood, of the 
Victory lodge, Bewdley.— October 2, aged 40, P. G. David Bedford, of the Briton's 
^^, East Ardsley : his death was occasioned by a rope breaking, and fell about one 
bnndred yards down a coal pit ; he has left a wife and eight children to bewail his loss : 
^brethren of the lodge paid their last respects to him on Sunday, the 4th inst., by 
joOowing him in procession, with a numerous attendance of brothers from different 
l^^es in the district, to the place of interment, together with a large concourse of 
spectators, who appeared highly gratified by the solemnity of the appearance of the 
<^fficera and brothers then present, for the respect they paid to the memory of their 
^<:parted brother, and the address that was delivered at the grave. — September 20, in 
^e28thyearof his age, brother Joseph Binns, of Aaron's Budding Rod lodge, of 
^be Halifax district, leaving a disconsolate widow then far advanced in pregnancy of 
°er fifth child, (three of whom still survive him,) to mourn their irreparable loss ; 
^Be benevolence of his temper, — the simplicity of his manners, — deservedly caused him 
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to be beloved by all. The m^ancholy etrcumstance that ocoaskmed his death is truly 
affecting : on the morning of August 25fch, from an accidental tfip his left foot became 
entangled betwixt two wheels, and in tiiat situation he reaMined until it was nearly 
ground off before he was discovered by any one. His medieid attendant found that 
present arapntaflon of the limb was necessary^ In abent three wieeks afterwardsi it 
became evident to himself, as well as those around him, that he was not destined long 
to be an inhabitant of this world. By faith and prayer,— 4Tiisting in the merits of a cru- 
cified Redeemer, — we hope he obtained a pardon for all his sins. After patiently waiting 
•the Lord'k appointed time, he was removed from his bed of affliction, we trust, to be 
an inhabitant of that world wiiere neither care, pain, anxiety, nor sorrow, can find a 
placfe. On tiie Tuesday f(^owi«g, his remains were removed to the Wesleyaa Metho- 
dist cfaapd, Sowerby Bridge, followed by a numerous eompany of our brethren, and 
from tiience to the grave, where they must rest annihilate until duration shall unrol her 
never-ending line. — August 4, 18S5, at Pontypool, after a lingering sickness of ten 
months, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of P. Prov. 6. M. and C. S. John D. Harper, of 
that town. — May.l, at Blnenavon Shop, brother John Williams, of Tywysog Hywel 
Dd4 lodge. — ^August 24, brother James Bradstock, of the Loyal William the Fourth 
lodge, Cheltenham. — ^July 29, aged 48, after a short sickness of two days, brother 
John Fielding, of the Loy^ Hand and Heart lodge, Turton ; he died lamented, sud 
has left a widow aud five children to mourn bis loss ; he was a tender and affectionate 
husband, and a kind parent, and truly respected by a large circle of ftiends around, 
and was followed by a large number of brothers and friends to the graye, when Prov. 
P. G. M. Wood read the funeral oration. August 31, aged (2, John RatcUffe, late 
Host of the Travellers* Home lodge, Tildesley. — September 23, aged 42, after a long 
sickness, which she bore with the most christian fortitude, Esther, the wife of Prov. 
G. M. William Lewis, of the Chowbent district.— October 1, aged 26, brother Henry 
Pilling, of the Loyal SL George lodge, Leeds. — November 7th, aged 44, brother 
William Lumley, Hnnslet, of the Loyal St. George lodge, Leeds. — ^November 12, aged 
41, brother WilCam Leatham, of the Loyal St. George lodge, Leeds. — September 9, 
P. Prov. G. M. John Baroford, of the King lodge, Wirksworth : in him the Order has 
lost a useful oij^er ; he was followed to his resting place by a numerous and weli-con- 
ducted procession. — November 22, Thomas Brewerton, son of John Brewerton, of 
the Loyal North Star lodge, Brompton. — September 24, aged 6 years, William, son 
of P. G. William Davis, of the Loyal Cambrian lodge, Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorgan- 
shire. — October, at his residence, Po House, Milium, near Broughtoi^, in Fumess, 
aged 61, William Myers, Esq. uncle to P. C. S. Myers, of the Manchester district. 
This the third death that has happened in this family in the course of six months. — 
November 6, 1835, in his 24th year, brother James Suttle, of the Briunnia lodge 
Leeds, after a painful illness of seven months. ^ 
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MR. THOMAS ARMITT, C. S. OF THE ORDER. 

(written BT HIIC8BLF.) 



I WAM bom in Rnahton Spencer, in Staffordshire, in the monih of August, 1774. 
Hy ftdier dying when I wu in my ninth year, and my mother, being left with a large 
^Uy, prerentcd me from noelTing that education I should otherwise have done, had 
He basa spared, and fbr the aame reaeon, in the tenth year of .my age, I was put to 
■^vioeto the farming tnd gardening. bniineas. At twenty I married, and my wife 
Hnngiiig me a son or a dapighter erery year, I iRrond my wages did not increase with my 
family, snd, ai I had saved a little from my former earnings, I commenced the business 
of an earthenware dealer ; tMi broqght m» into this part of the country, (Lancashire) 
and ittiilj to' ietU« in Salfbrd. I have brought np a large family, (though not without 
^1 tri%b and diiHottlties,) I tnut, with that degree of credit which has justly entitled 
^ to the coniiHenee of my neighboun and acquaintances. 

In 1812 I waa made a ^ember of the Loyal Wellington Lodge, Manchester: 
thoQ|h I wu a lAent obaerrer of th^ manners and cnstoms some 3rean, yet I was, at 
that time, de ^ ly pq n sidfrihg the utility of suoh an Order, and viewing its progress. — 
^ 1814 I, togMwr with nuhiy others, saw the neceeeity of establishing a Funeral 
'^^t OQra btoii capable of sustaining its own weight; this was accomplished with 
^^ pemonel labour, and some eonsiderable indiridnal ezpenee. After a- labour of 
ab<mt two yean,— and eaeh member paying one shBling each, and sixpence added to 
|be DukiDg.money, — the Foneral Fund took its rise, and has since that time been 
iQiproving both in funds (now. amounting to j|?1166. 12s. 2d.) and in its laws and 
!^|^latioQ8. I name this, because it has always been'the bulwark of (he Manchester 
'^utrict, and principally to this we owe our present respectability in the scale of 
society : indeed, I may safely say, that this Fund has been the City of Refuge to all 
tue Lodges both in town and country, who have joined it. 

At this time a Fund for the relief of travellers at Manchester was established, and 
* alow but gradual improvement took place in the laws and regulations of the Order. — 
^l>ia was met by some little bickering from the ambitious and interested, but was soon 
Overcome by patience and perseverance. 

In 1819 I lost my wife, after living together twenty-five years, who left me with 
A numerous family. In 1820 I married a second time, and I must say, met not only 
a frugal industrious wife, but a kind mother to ray former children. 

In 1821 I was appointed D. G. M. ; and, at a Committee, it was agreed, that « 
letter should be printed and sent to Pimlico, London, and such other Lodges as wai 
thooght necessary, explaining our views on the necessity of establishing a head of the 
Order, as I thought that if we must have a Uniry it must have a centre somewhere ; 
therefore, we were willing that it should be established where it was likely to promise 
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the greatest benefit to the Order at large. Drake, of Rochdale, attempted to sow the 
seeds of discord amongst us, and succeeded in making some uneasiness, which, after 
great iirmness on the part of the Manchester District, assisted by our country friends, 
the dsemon of discord was hushed in silence. In 1821 we granted a dispensation to 
the Washington Lodge, Baltimore, United States of America, and began to print the 
Quarterly Minutes of the Manchester District. 

After printing and sending our views to London on the propriety of establishing a 
head of the Order somewhere, and waiting with patience for an answer, at length they 
forwarded a lengthy printed circular, the purport of which was merely to inform us that 
they had established a head of the Order in London, taking our views for their guide so 
far as they thought fit, and self-created and self- established a Grand Lodge in Jewen- 
street, London, called the Grand Lodge of England, and, almost with compulsory 
orders, requiring us to come under their standard, and subscribe to their expences, 
without being allowed a word previously on the subject. My brother William being 
G. M. we laid this circular before the next Quarterly Committee, which was numer- 
ously attended, and who unanimously agreed to raise the standard of peace and unan- 
imity in the Manchester District, and offer the olive to all Lodges that wished to come 
under its branches. Our business and chief aim was to ameliorate and soothe con- 
flicting passions ; and, in this, we wonderfully succeeded, as Lodges from all quarters 
not only came under our standard, but seconded our views, and became able supporters 
of our cause. 

The first Grand Annual Moveable Committee was held at P. G. M. Lloyd's, the 
Manchester Arms, Manchester, on the 30th of May, 18 22, and continued (by ad- 
journment) to the first of June, when and where it was agreed that there should be 
held annually a General Committee of past and present officers from the various Lodges 
or Districts in strict compliance, — which Committee was to be moveable, and before 
which should be submitted for its sanction all laws proposed by the various Districts 
for the better government of the Order in general. At this Committee three Districts 
were named to stand election where the next Annual Meeting should be held, viz : — 
Stockport, Pottery and Newcastle, and Blackburn, — the poll closed in favour of the 
Pottery and Newcastle District, and was held accordingly at Mr. William Hall's, the ' 
sign of the George and Dragon, Hanley, Staffordshire, on Monday in Whitsunweek, 
1823, at ten o'clock in the forenoon, and adjourned from day to day, and where the 
Manchester Unity was firmly and finally established. I cannot here forget the atten- 
tion paid to us by that friendly people, and likewise by the Authorities of the town ; — 
and I had the honour of attending a large, respectable, and orderly procession, which, 
in that country, was attended with lasting good to oar beloved Institution. I may say 
that this was a year of growing prosperity, — and we had peace in our borders, — and had 
a great increase of Lodges, and respectable members. At the December Committee, 
of this year, I was appointed, with two others, to go to Leeds, to enter into a mutual 
explanation with the Leeds District and Yorkshire Lodges, with power to make such 
arrangements as might be considered necessary by us for the general good. 

Our next A. M. C. was held at Haslingden, on Whitmonday, 1824, where we 
had a numerous meeting of deputies, from the east, west, north and south, and ended 
with a procession. To the credit of our Haslingden friends it ought to be said, that 
they were always in the foremost ranks to support the Manchester Unity, and spent 
talent and money and time in the good cause, and did it with cheerfulness. In the 
month of August, this year, the Printing Committee began, but did little good for 
want of capital. About this time the Manchester District presented me with a medal, 
for past services, — after having served as D. G. M. two years, and being a second time 
appointed to the G. M's. office. This year was a year of great anxiety and difficulty, 
owing chiefly to a few ignorant and turbulent individuals leading some respectable 
Lodges astray, detrimental to their own interests, and to the well-being and harmony 
of the Order in general ; but as the walls of Jerusalem were proceeded with, and built 
in troublesome times, so the foundation stone of Odd Fellowship being firmly laid, the 
superstructure made progressively its beautiful appearance, and became attractive to 
all the wise and good, and much respectability and talent were added to the various 
Lodges. 

The A. M. C. of the year 1825, was held at Huddersfield. Here I was metby 
^n ambitious character who called on me to prove my ng\\t to s\t ?ts the G. M. of the 
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Manchester Unity at the head of that meeting. The Manchester deputies were all 
ordered out of the room : I was left by myself ; but having truth for my shield and 
sincerity for my support : though I rose under some degree of diffidence, yet I found 
fortitude sufficient to stand up for one hour, and prove from printed documents, passed 
Committee after Committee, together with personal evidence in the room, so that my 
gainsayers made no reply. Our country friends, who were numerous and respecta- 
ble, together with Le Gendre Starkie, Esq. (subsequently M. P. for Pontefract,) ex- 
ulted that I had, without dispute, proved my right to preside at the head of the A. M. 
C, and thus settle a question of vital importance ; for, had it terminated the other 
way, in my humble opinion there would, at this day, have been no Manchester Unity ; 
but every one appeared so satisfied at the result, that joy seemed to sit on every coun- 
tenance, — ^with the exception of those who were the cause, who seemed sullen at feel- 
ing ambition disappointed ; but, as after a storm sometimes — according to the old 
proverb— comes a calm, which has generally a tendency to excite our gratitude. Wa 
now settled to business in right good humour, and made many improvements in our 
laws and regulations : here the Patriarchal Degree was introduced, and finally appro- 
Tcd. At this Committee, I must say, to my great satisfaction, instead of ending with 
a procession, we entered into a spirited subscription, which was afterwards handsomely 
increased by the Huddersfield District, and presented to the Infirmary of that town. — 
Thus we left behind us a proof of our intentions to do good, and an example that has 
l>een followed (with a few exceptions) ever since, and I hope will continue to the end 
of time. Allow me here to add, that though Yorkshire in general was not then friend- 
ly to the Manchester Unity, yet we were treated with courtesy and a£fability by the 
Huddersfield District. 

At the June Committee, 1825, I was succeeded in my office by my brother Wil- 
liam, and was appointed to go on a mission with the Patriarchal Degree, and other in- 
structions, which, at that time, were thought necessary by the general body, as the 
following sequel will shew. 

I beg leave to remark, before I finally close this part of my narrative, that many 
<>f my old colteagues in office — who have sat in friendly counsel with me, and assisted 
In many important struggles to establish our Institution — may ask, why they are omit- 
ted: I answer — ^first, because they might awaken some unpleasant feelings in the 
Vreasts of some who were then our opponents ; and secondly, for the sake of brevity." 

SOUTHERN TOUR. 

In coniequence of a resolution passed at the Manchester Quarterly Committee in 
June, 1825, I was appointed to visit the Independent Lodges in the South of England, 
and furnish them with the copies of the new Lecture, or what is called the Patriarchal 
Degree, which the Annual Moveable Committee, assembled at Huddersfield, in May, 
1825, had ordered to be adopted and printed. 

On the morning of the 4th of July, I proceeded (as the route expressed it) to 
Chester. I found them few in number, and low in finances. They, however, received 
me with kindness and cordiality, and evinced a desire to act, in every respect, in con- 
formity with the laws and regulations of the Manchester Unity. 

On the 5th I arrived at the Newcastle and Pottery Districts. Here, it seemed, 
they had had no direct information of my visit ; but, on the C. S. hearing of my ar- 
rival, a brother was dispatched to the various Lodges, and a meeting was held in the 
evening at P. G. Cooper's. Here many important questions were put to me, which 
were answered with frankness, at least — a good understanding soon prevailed — the new 
Lecture was received with great pleasure, and every one expressed bis willingness and 
determination to forward the interests of the Independent Order. 

On the 6th I reached Wolverhampton. Scarcely had the wheels of the coach stood 
still ere I found myself surrounded by a host of friends, who had anxiously waited my 
arrival. Joy beamed in every countenance, and " welcome'' flew from every tongue. 
A numerous meeting was held on the morning of the 7th, when all communications 
were received with a degree of respect and attention calculated to make an impresaiow 
on the mind not easily to be forgotten. After this feast of Tea&on axi^ O^'^^^^o^^^v^ 
I was called upon to partake 9fa feast of another kind — man cawwot Iwt <mbr«cid aXtme. 
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Ab iKtcUent dinner wai profided by the worthy host, who must hart been gratified 
with the heartg welcome with which it was received. After having made a handsome 
contribution towards defraying the expences of my journey, a coach was provided, and 
I proceeded (accompanied by several friends) to Dudley. Some misunderstanding had 
taken place here, and a very numerous body of officers and brothers were assembled 
about four o'clock. After a few explanations, and an exhortation from me, praying 
them to act upon the spirit of our glorious Institution, and '* love like brethren," the 
conflicting passions were hushed to peace — reason resumed her reign — ^the seat of friend- 
ship became more firmly fixed. After the clouds were dispersed, the sun of benevolence 
appeared with greater splendour, and joy and gladness sat upon the brow of every one 
in the crowded assembly. The new Lecture was then gone through in a solemn and 
impressive manner, and received by them like Odd Fellows indeed. Thanks were then 
given to the visitor, in a public manner, I may say, both with hand and heart ; and 
their respect and esteem were still more substantially shewn, by a liberal present to 
enable the *' wandering pilgrim'' to pursue his journey with ease and comfort. After 
an excellent supper, the evening was spent in harmony and love, and the brethren 
separated, highly gratified with the proceedings of the assembly. 

I visited Birmingham on the 9th, in company of the worthy C. S. of the Wolver- 
hampton District, who kindly met me on the road expressly for that purpose. I found 
two Lodges here ; but the No. 1 Lodge had been nearly overturned by the conduct of 
an expelled character, who had succeeded in introducing himself among them for bad 
purposes. No. 2 seemed to be making every effort to establish a respectable Lodge — 
to the N. 6. of which I gave the necessary instructions, and desired him to collect the 
scattered sheep of No. 1 together again — to visit, and help tbem on in the work of love, 
all which he faithfully promised to perform. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, I set off for Worcester. Here 
I found a friendly few, with whom I spent the evening. They met me again the next 
morning, but finding that they belonged to the Gloucester District (of which they 
spoke with the greatest respect) I spent only a few hours with them, and then set off 
for the city of Gloucester. I had no sooner arrived here, than I was surrounded by a 
host of friends, all anxious to show which could pay me the greatest attention, li^ the 
evening, many officers and brothers assembled, and the time was spent in explaining, 
to the best of my power, the basis and leading features of our Order. In conclusion, 
a vote of thanks was given to me, and also to our Manchester brethren, for sending 
me on such a mission. On Sunday morning I was accompanied by several ftriends to 
the cathedral, and heard the bishop deliver a most impressive discourse, from those 
words of our blessed Saviour, *' Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.*" On our return to our worthy host's, we found the table 
laden with all the delicacies of the season. After a sumptuous repast, we adjourned to 
the Lodge*room, where I was again met by a numerous band of brothers, some from 
Cheltenham and the surrounding Lodges. Towards evening, the windows were closed, 
and the room decorated as on Lodge-nights, with rich drapery, and all necessary regalia 
for a Lodge, of the most splendid and costly description. Our time was spent in a 
friendly, and I trust, useful and profitable manner. Time, however, called upon us 
to part ; but they would not suffer me to retire, until they granted me an ample supply 
of cash, to render my •* pilgrimage more pleasant." The next morning, though I had 
to rise at an early hour, several friends were in waiting to accompany me to the coach, 
two of whom went as far as Cheltenham, where there is a most numerous and highly 
respectable Lodge. 

On the 12th, at three o'clock in the morning, I arrived at Bright(m. Here also 
I had the happiness to find our friends flourishing, respected, and respectable. A 
meeting of past and present officers was held at two o'clock, which was attended by a 
P. G. from Lewes, who had come on the occasion, bringing with him the warmest 
thanks of that Lodge for my visit. I then delivered to them the new Lecture, and 
gave them instructions, to the best of my humble abilities. Their spacious and richly 
decorated Lodge-room was then opened, and I must say, that I do not remember hav- 
ing ever before spent such a night of harmony and conviviality. The honours of the 
Order were given me, for which I returned thanks, and exhorted them to mutual for- 
bearance and lasting tranquility. Here, also, I had solid and tterling proof of their 

zeal for Odd Fellowship : — their generous and ardent spirits are worthy of the cause 

thef hare esponsed, and of the success they have obtained. 
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Oa ^ mominf of the 13th, I started for London, and arriVed at the St. OlaTei 
Lodge, in the borough, about three o'clock. Under the expectation of my arrival, 
ihey had appointed a meeting for the next morning, at the St. Thomas Lodge ; bat 
finding it wis Lodge-night there, I suggested a wish to spend my evening there. A 
coach was instantly ordered, and some of the St. Olaves accompanied me thither. The 
dress of the oflfeers, and the elegant manner in which the room was fitted upj some- 
what astonished me. The steadiness of the officers, and the easy manner in which the 
bxiriness of the evening was conducted, did them much credit. In Lodge-business, the 
N. G. desired me to accept, as a token of their esteem and gratitude, an elegant gold 
broach, which was presented to me in a very handsome manner, in open Lodge, with 
' thanks to me for my visit. Next morning I was attended by a number of respectable 
characters, who put many important questions to me, relative to the government of 
the Order, which were answered to their satisfaction. The new Lecture was then 
recciyed with great attention, and every other requisite information given them. As at 
all other places, the brothers evinced their kindness by an early attendance upon me in 
the morning, for the purpose of escorting me to the coach, and wishing me health and 
happiness on my journey. 

On the 15th, in the evening, I reached Leicester, much fatigued ; but every at- 
tention was shewn me ; and after a good night's rest, I found myself so far refreshed 
u to proceed to business, and spent the forenoon of Saturday in giving instructions 
ud wholesome advice, especially with regard to some evils that had taken place among 
them ; when I had the satisfaction of setting the dispute at rest, I hope, for ever. — 
After receiving a liberal donation towards the expences of my journey, I took my leave 
of a most friendly and affectionate people. 

I arrived at Nottingham on the 16th, and somewhat sooner than I was expected ; 
iQd, for the first time during my tour, I had to employ a porter to carry my luggage, 
&Qd direct me to the Lodge-house. The worthy host, judging that he saw symptoms 
of Odd Fellowship about me, I suppose, instantly informed me, that I was at home, 
and might command anything that his house afforded. Scarcely had an hour elapsed, 
hefore our friends came in, and gave me a hearty welcome. We soon assembled in the 
^^e-room, and proceeded to business. They had sent a representative to Hudders- 
field, yet they wanted information upon many important subjects, which I communica- 
ted to the best of my humble ability. The Lodges, though comparatively young, are 
iQ a flourishing condition. The officers are respectable, steady, and active, and seem 
determined to pilot the vessel of Odd Fellowship with zeal and judgment. The new 
^tractions were well received by aU present, soon after which I retired to rest. On 
the following day (Sunday) I was accompanied to a place of divine service by our 
frieadg, whom I afterwards met in Lodge-room, in the evening, when our time was 
>pent, profitably, I trust, in sober and interesting conversation, on the advantages 
and importance of our valuable Institution. Before we separated, I was presented ' 
'jth a/ee/in^ proof of their zeal for Odd Fellowship, and respect for the *? wandering 
pilgrim." Next morning, early, the worthy host was in attendance, and a handsome 
hreakfast prepared. Indeed, I was almost oppressed with the load of kindness heaped 
vpon me. At six o'clock, the coach was at the door, and I took leave of our host, 
f^d other friends who had assembled on the occasion, almost glad to escape from their 
wndnegs. 

I arrived at Mansfield on the 18tli, at ten o'clock. A meeting was held in the 
^^^oon, when, after some interesting inquiries and explanations, I proceeded to give 
^ new Lecture, with all the signs, &c. belonging to the Order, with which they seem- 
ed highly gratified. Some District grievances, I am sorry to say, existed here, which 
^ coold not inquire into satisfactorily, owing to the absence of some of the parties ; 
°^t I hope, ere long, something will be done for the better government of Districts, 
^^h appears to me to be much wanted. Their esteem and respect were shown me 
y «nry office of kindness and attention in their power. They not only made me com- 
fortahle with them, but contributed liberally towards the general expences of the 
jowney. 

On the 19th I reached Derby, and had a meeting the same evening, when I had 
^ Bsitisfactioii to see some differences amicably settled. The Lod^ \i!eT«, \ ^q^qxA^ 
had much difficulty to encounter, but by the steady zeal and peT«e:v«i«:nc« oi «nm% 
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worthy oharacterS) to whom too much praise cannot be given, there can be no doubt 
of its ultimate success and prosperity. I then proceeded to give the necessary instruc- 
tions, which they were very desirous to receive, and to impress upon their minds the 
necessity of bearing one with another, in order to the accomplishment of that great 
good, for which we unite ourselves together, viz : — To make our path through life 
more smooth and easy. We enjoyed ourselves till a late hour, when we reluctantly 
parted, but not before they had given the kind host orders to see my purse replenished. 

I reached Uttoxeter in the afternoon of the 20th, where I found several of our 
brethren already assembled, with their hands stretched out to give me the friendly grip 
of welcome. It was a cheering sight, and restored my mind, which had been consi- 
derably depressed by fatigue and anxiety, to its proper tone. A meeting was held in 
the evening, in one of the largest and best rooms I had seen in all my journey, built 
for the express purpose of the Lodge, which was numerously and respectably attended. 
Here I was charged with neglect, in not sending off the Minutes, &c. in proper time. 
I could not, however, admit that we had been guilty of any intentional delay or neglect. 
All Lodges are alike, in our estimation, and none could possibly stand higher than the 
Uttoxeter. A great number of sensible and pertinent remarks were made by the wor- 
thy chairman, which tended to throw much light upon our system of government, and 
to show in what manner the heads of the Order ought to be remunerated, which proved 
that he had studied the subject, and that his head and heart were in the right place. 
The evening was afterwards spent in the most profitable manner, in giving and receiving 
information. The next morning the new Lecture was given to the proper officers, with 
all the necessary mstructions connected with it. The serious and attentive way in 
which it was received, was another proof of their good sense and correct feeling. 1 
must not forget to mention the almost over-anxiousness of the brothers to make me 
comfortable in every respect, and the very liberal and willing manner in which they 
contributed towards the expences of my journey. 

On the 21st I set off for home, where, by the blessing of a kind Providence, I 
arrived safe at five o'clock the same day, after a journey of nearly seven hundred miles, 
and an absence of eighteen days. 

Thus ends my narrative — it is a plain , unvarnished tale. It has been written at 
intervals, snatched from business, since my return, from memory solely, as I did not 
take a single note on the journey. This fact, I trust, will plead my excuse to all 
those kind friends who may think I have not done them justice. In conclusion, then, 
to ALL and EVERY ONE I return my most heartfelt gratitude and sincere thanks. 
While *' memory holds her seat'' THEIR kindness shall never be obliterated from the 
mind of 

THOMAS ARMITT. 

NORTHERN TOUR. 

In compliance with the resolution of the June Quarterly Committee, I am now 
enabled to lay before the I. O. a few particulars relative to my visit to some of the 
northern Lodges. In this narrative I shall pursue the same line of conduct which I 
have hitherto pursued, and to which, I trust, I owe the confidence reposed in me by 
the Order — I mean, a strict adherence to the plain and simple truth, unawed by the 
malice of my enemies, and unbiassed by the affection of my friends. Should any one 
of either party conceive that I have injured him, I shall be sorry for it, because I do 
not wish to give pain, even to those who dispitefully abuse me ; but I must do my 
duty. 

On Friday, the 17th February, 1826, I set off from Manchester to Huddersfield, 
a distance of 24 miles. On my arrival I foimd that the circular, which had been sent 
to announce the time of my visit, had not been delivered to the C. S. He lost no 
time, however, in calling together as many of our friends as he possibly could, when 
it was thought advisable, under these circumstances, to hold a meeting on the Sabbath 
day. To this arrangement I assented, though reluctantly, and for the first time ; but 
understanding there had been a grant obtained, and a Dispensation sent from Manches- 
ter, for a legal Lodge to be opened at Holmforth on the Saturday, I the more readily 
complied, as it left roe at liberty to assist on that solemn and interesting occasion. — 
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Thither then, I went, aocompanied by the C. S. of the Hoddersfteld District, and, at 
the time apppointed, opened the Lodge with all the usual formalities, under the title of 
" The Loyal Yorkshireman Lodge, of the L O. of Odd Fellows, of (he Manchester 
Unity." 

On Sunday I returned to Huddersfield : when about to proceed to the Lodge-room, 
a note was put into my hand, requesting my company at the Victory Lodge-house. — 
To this I replied, that I could not leave my present appointment, but should be glad 
of their company on this occasion, adding, that the time had arrived for the meeting to 
take place, and that we would wait a quarter of an hour for them. They did not, how- 
ever, attend in that time, and understanding that the 6. M. of the District was one 
tiiat absented himself, I sent a special message for them to favour us with their com- 
pany. To this request they complied, the 6. M. was appointed President, and the 
business of the meeting was gone into. 

I commenced by informing them, that in conformity with the resolution of the 

Jnne Committee, 1825, it was thought proper, by the heads of the Order, that I 

should, at this period, undertake a part of my Northern Tour, and understanding that 

a few of the leading characters, who were famous for party faction, had been, at the 

expence of the Leeds Lodges, employed in a clandestine manner, to go personally 

round to sow the seeds of discord among brethren, and, if it was thought proper, I 

would give them an outline of the conduct these disinterested leaders had pursued 

towards us. The meeting evinced an anxious desire to hear the truth. I then gave, 

from memory, a detail of their proceedings, and brought forward the Leeds and other 

cireolars, to prove the facts I had stated. When I had done this, which occupied me 

nearly two hours, I sat down hoping, that if any officer or brother had any questions 

to ask, relative to the government of the Order, they would not be backward in so do« 

ing) as I should feel both pride and pleasure in satisfying the doubts of all those I had 

the satisfaction of seeing around me. After this, many questions were put, which I 

^ow I answered fairly, and, I hope, clearly, and out of an assembly of upwards of 

one hundred, there were but two individuals who did not seem perfectly satisfied. I 

then told them, I was not come there to form parties — that I had laid before them 

'ACTS that could not be denied — that all had been told them, and just caution given, 

uid closed the labours of the evening, by reference to the case of Abraham and Lot, 

herein Abraham expostulates with his nephew thus : — Let there be no strife, I pray 

tbce, between me and thee, and between thy herdmen, and my heiilmen ; for we be 

BRITHRBN — and to abide by the motto of our Order, according to our various and 

^9mn. promises. — The frankness and cordiality with which I was received among 

these people, and the truly hearty welcome they gave me, sufficiently prove, that Odd 

PeUowship is not a name without a meaning. 

On Monday I set out, by coach, for the Wakefield district. On my journey, 
^^T Horbury Bridge, a gentleman came running down to meet the coach, before we 
^tered the village, and asked if such a passenger was on the coach — to wliich I rep|i- 
^^Hie requested me to alight — I went to his house, which stood at a little distance 
^ni the road — he put a letter into my hand, by which I was informed, that the Dis- 
trict meeting was called, by due summons, that evening, at Ossett, as being about the 
^tre of the District. I was met on the road by the kind host and C. S. Burton, 
I'hose attention and kindness sh >11 always be gratefully remembered by me. The meet- 
^ was appointed for six o'clock. I soon found here, that the enemy had been striving 
^ sow tares among the wheat, but had succeeded only with a few individuals of the 
^ge, held at the Coach and Horses, Wakefield. I felt a concern, on my own mind, 
'^ the time of meeting approached, that our Wakefield friends were not there ; but 
^as soon relieved from my anxiety, by a party of them entering the room. Yet I 
thought there was not that free, open countenance which I was wont to see in some of 
them on former occasions. Conscious, however, of the goodness of the cause I had 
fsponaed, I neither felt fear nor shame. When the meeting was opened, they thought 
^t necessary, as the company was naraerous, that I bhould give a faithful detail of the 
^nses of the difference between the Leeds leaders and the Manchester Unity. I went 
"^ongh the whole proceedings, which occupied a long time ; but they gave the most 
"?*^nte and patient attention, and expressed their entire satisfaction. m\\i t\«i «iL^«»a^- 
^l^tt given. One old past o&cer, in parricular, to whom 1 had ^veu t\ife fwraXViiaXxviSi- 
tionsfer th* Wakefield District, eame and eagerly gave me Vi\s Viand, siud coxi^^^^^^^J^^* 
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htart, told me that he luid beou dtoeifed and ltd astray, b«t now k< was truly satisfiad 
with regard to the justice of our cause. 

The 6. M. likewise said, he had been so weak as to give some degree of credit to 
their unfounded slanders ; but hoped, as he bad misunderstood the case, that he might 
be forgiven, and h*^ gave his word, as a man, that he would do all he could to restore 
that tmnquility which had been so long and so happily established under the Manchester 
Unity. I gave the new signs, pass-words, &c. &c. to a few who had not previously 
received them. A good understanding now prevailed, and we spent the remainder of 
the evening with the greatest harmony and hilarity. Doubt, shyness, and prejudice 
gave way to the conciliating spirit of F. L. & T., as dark fogs and noisome vapours 
disperse before the morning's sun, and it appeared that the time was come, when we 
could only discern in each other a friend and brother. Let me not here forget the kind 
attention of the worthy host and our Ossett friends, to make me welcome and comfort- 
able. I was met by a worthy P. 6. from Bamsley, who informed us, that the Leeds 
gentry had introduced themselves into their District ; but he was happy to add, they 
could not get a hand held up in their favour, though the Leeds worthies were so far lost 
to every sense of honour, at to have the audacity to state to our Wakefield friends 
that Bamsley had declared in favour of Leeds. 

On Tuesday morning, I set out for Pontefract, accompanied by some of our wor- 
thy friends. We called on some brothers at Horbury, from whom it was not easy to 
part. They went with me to within one mile of Wakefield, for which favour I felt 
much obliged. I there took coach for Pontefract, where I met ¥rith a respectable and 
intelligent, though not numerous, band of brothers. Here little explanation was need- 
ful. They informed me, that the Leeds deputies had paid them a visit, and with their 
usual serpent-like insinuations, informed them that all the Districts they had visited 
had declared in their favour. When they had told their tale, though untrue, they were 
ordered to withdraw, until the sense of the meeting was taken on the subject. On their 
re-admission, they were told, that though what tLey had stated might be true, they 
had been tolerably well satisfied, so far, with the Manchester Unity, and proTided 
what they said was correct, that all the Lodges in Yorkshire were cleaving unto them, 
yet, they had come to a unanimous resolution to stand by themselves for one year. — 
This answer, though full of good sense, and much to the praise of our Pontefract 
friends, by no means satisfied the expectations of the ambitious. They withdrew, like 
a foiled enemy, and again, in a clandestine manner, made an unsuccessful attack <m 
two weak Lodges in the skirts of the District. Here, as at other places, I was gra- 
tuitously entertained, and received with joy and gladness. After an evening spent in 
^giving and receiving information, we took a friendly leave of each other, and I retired 
to rest, with feelings of deep gratitude to the Giver of all good, for the prosperous state 
in which I had hitherto found our beloved Order. 

Wednesday, I set off for Yeadon. As my way lay through Leeds, I was inclined 
to spend my evening at the newly opened Lodge, in that place ; but not expecting, 
when I set out, that I should pass through Leeds, I had no direction to that Lodge in 
my possession. While walking in the streets, I was accosted by name, by one who, 
notwithstanding he was a member, of the Platoff Lodge, accompanied me as a brother 
the whole of the day — said he had taken no part in the existing differences, and ex- 
pressed his wish that things might be again settled. Here, though not intentioi^ally, 
I met with Mr. Hewitt — He seemed a man of good behaviour, and asked if I would 
spend an hour with him in the evening. I told him our interview could not be of any 
service, as my present mission was on business of a different nature, and, as things 
stood at this time, I could not converse on Odd Fellowship. He pressed his invitation, 
however, very earnestly, and rather than I should be thought ashamed of any man, or 
body of men, I consented to meet him. I then found N. 6. Whittaker, of the new 
Lodge, and desired him to meet me at the Bank Inn, at seven o'clock, where I had 
promised to see the aforementioned character. I had been there some time, when a 
number of people came in. About eight, Mr. Hewitt came, apologized for being late, 
and wished me to give him leave, in civility, to ask me a few questions relative to the 
differences that at present, he was sorry to say, existed. I refused ; but on being 
pressed, with much apparent good humour, I consented, telling him I could not stop 
jibor0MD hour, 

(Tb be cfnc/«dtd in swr n««t.j 
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TO THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT AND EDITOR OF THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

I was surprised to find on the covers of your last number 
a complaint of the paucity of original communications, and could not avoid thinking 
that some of the members of our Order were not acting up to its principles. What ! 
said I, are we a body of people nearly 80,000 strong, and cannot furnish matter suf- 
ficient for a quarterly Magazine, the profits of which are intended to form a fund for 
the relief or our bereaved wives and orphan children, and will any one refuse to devote 
a small portion of his time and talent to so good a cause ? Does each conceive him- 
self bound to contribute his share, proportionate to his abilities, towards the general 
fond of enjoyment ?* I hope that every member who possesses a moderate share of 
literary information will seriously ask himself these questions. 

I then turned to the Magazine, and found four or five pieces of poetry, which 
might be considered as belonging to general literature, but they were all very short ; 
and there was only one original prose article (*' The Letter from a Rambler*') which 
could be placed in the same class. Do not misunderstand me : I do not think that you 
have too many communications on subjects connected with the Order, but you have 
too few on general ones, consequently the Magazine must be filled up with selections, 
ud however great may be their merit, still a periodical like ours ought to possess a 
Ivge share of originality ; and though we cannot hope to equal those works in which 
liberal remuneration concentres a focus of genius which diffuses its rays all around, yet 
by endeavouring to write with simplicity and correctness, we cannot fail to secure the 
approbation of the brethren of the Order. 

The result of these considerations was, that I determined to send you, with this ' 
letter, along poetical article, and a shorter one for the next number, also an extract from 
an eloquent sermon, preached before the members of the Howden Lodge of Oidd Fel- 
lows at their last anniversary, and since published at their request: and though I do not 
often attempt to write prose, I will endeavour, in time for another number, to write an 
<>nginal tale on a subject which has lately struck me, if you think it will be acceptable. 
I trust, Grentlemen, that you will not impute what I have here said to ostentation, but to 
the wish that I feel to excite a spirit of emulation amongst your contributors, and to my 
noxious desire for the prosperity of our Order ; for, I assure you, that if you could 
procore the warm support of the talent and genius which must exist in such a body, I 
would gladly submit for my own contributions to be rejected. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my pleasure at the insertion in your pages, of 
the letter to the Vicar of Leeds. At the time of its publication in the newspapers it was 
^d to the Lodge to which I belong, and a resolution was passed unanimously, di- 
recting our Secretary to convey the thanks of the Lodge to the author, for his spirited 
<lefence of Odd Fellowship. 

I have always admired that beautiful remnant of early Hebrew poetry, the ** Song 
^'MQses." The images are so natural, the language so simple, and the sentiments so 
exalted, that it has filled my mind with reverence whenever I have read it. There is 
^rooghout this divine Ode a continual recurrence to the destruction of the Egyptian 
Host, but no sameness ; and strongly shews too, the nature of the Israelites* belief in 
"nine Providence. From the dreadful overthrow of their enemies, they take occasion 
to express their confidence in the Lord, that he will destroy all who shall dare to 
oppose them, and bring them in safety to the promised land ; and we cannot but 
lament that they should so soon forget the deliverance which he had wrought out for 
^em. In this attempt to convey somewhat of the spirit of the Divine Original in 
English verse, I have generally followed the authorised version, and where I have in- 
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trodttced a sentiment of my own, I hope it will be found to be scriptural, a 
cordance with the scope of the whole. In the 2nd verse I have followec 
English yersions, which, instead of He is my God, and I will prepare him a 
tion/' read ** He is my God, and I will glorify him ;" and in the 11th verS' 
taken the marginal reading, ** mighty,'' instead of '' Gods," as being less lis 
misunderstood. 

THE SONG OF MOSES AND THE CHILDREN OF ISI 

A SACRED POEM. 

RECITATIVE. 

High unto God your voices raise, 

For He hath triumphed gloriously ; 
For he hath thrown (O give Him praise) 

Rider and horse into the sea. 

Jehovah is our strength and song, 

And our salvation is become ; 
Glory and praise to Him belong, 

But who his noble acts can sum. 

Exalt Him high who brought from far. 

Our fathers, and their God became ; 
Jehovah is a man of war, 

Jehovah is his awful name. 

King Pharaoh's chariots and his host. 

Our God hath cast into the sea ; 
His captain's proud, the army's boast, 

The depths have covered silently. 

CHORUS. 

Who dar'd, O Lord I Thy will withstand 

Our eyes have seen their overthrow : 
In glorious might thine own right hand. 

Hath dash'd in pieces this our foe. 

Thou sentest forth thy wrath like flame, 

The foe as stubble to 'consume ; 
And clouds which brought him death and shame. 

Did sweetly Israel's path illume. 

Forth from thy nostrils came a blast, 

The gather'd waters upright stood ; 
The depths congeal' d, thy people pass'd. 

Triumphant through the mighty flood. 

RECITATIVE. 

The foe had said, ** I will pursue, 
Will overtake, the spoil divide, 
My hand and sword in blood imbrue, 
Until my lust be satisfied." 

A rushing wind from God did blow, 

And filled the Egpytian hosts with dread ; 

The ocean covered them, and lo I 
They in the waters sunk as lead. 
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CHORUS. 

Who is like Thee of fearful praise ? 

Amongst the mighty, who like Thee ? 
Thy glorious truth, and wond'rous ways 

Are seen, O Lord ! from sea to sea. 

Thy mercy still doth Israel lead, 

Thy outstretch'd arm defends our cause ; 
Thy vengeance he that runs may read, 

For ocean swallows up our foes. 

Thy people Thou wilt surely bring, 
In safety to the promu'd land ; 

Thy praises Thy redeemed shall sing. 
And all their days before Thee stand. 

RECITATIVB. 

The people of the land shall hear, 
And sorrow on their hearts shall seize ; 

The sons of Palestina fear, 
And Edom's dukes be ill at ease. 

Yea, Moab's mighty men shall say, 

With trembling, ** We are all undone ;" 

And Canaan's children melt away. 
Until its utmost bounds are won. 

CHORUS. 

Thy dread, O Lord 1 shall on them fall. 
And by the greatness of Thy arm ; 

Shall stone-like stillness chain them all, 
While we pass over, free from harm. 

Thy purchased people Thou wilt plant, 
And fix thy dwelling on our shore ; 

In love supply our every want. 
And reign our King for evermore. 

For Pharaoh's host with all its pride 
The mighty waters swept away ; 

But Thou alone didst Israel g^de, 
And was their only hope and stay. 



G. CARR. 



^d Hope Lodge, Thorn, February, 1836. 



ANECDOTIANA. 



. When Professor Leslie was one day walking along the Canongate at Edinburgh, 
.7^ wags thinking to show their wit as they passed him,—-" Good morning. Father 
^°i^ham,'' said the first. ** Good morning, Father Isaac,'' said the second. ** Good 
^^ing, Father Jacob," said the third. " I am neither Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob, 
"^^>" replied the Professor, " I am Saul, the son of Gish, looking for my father's 
"*>f and behold, I have found three of them." 
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LETTERS FROM A RAMBLER. 

BT GEO. P. JENNINGS, 

Of the Cumberland Lodge. 
No. 2. 

Dear L , Jersey f July, 183 — . 

As I have had some time to make my observationfi since I scrawled 
my former epistle to you, I now resame " the mighty instrument of little men," in 
order to fulfil my promises on that score. You would not, I am certain, thank me, if 
I were to lead you through the extent of the town, noting the length, breadth, and 
height of every street, with all the minutia of topographic accuracy ; suffice it then 
to say, that the town of St. Heliers is large and well-built, containing about 12,000 
inhabitants, and is much the same in appearance as a genteel Englibh town of the same 
size ; the principal diSerence) consi8ts||in the numerous fortifications which surround it 
on the sides adjoining the sea ; the harbour is spacious, and a good deal of trade seems to 
be carried on. That part of the town inhabited by English families is mostly new, and 
elegantly built ; here are three churches belonging to the Church of England, one 
dedicated to St. Helier, erected in the year 1341, the others are of modem date. The 
Royal Square is a large area, composed of handsome buildings and genteel shops ; in 
the centre stands a bronze statute of George II, though for what reason he is honored 
with this distinction, save for being the legitimate possessor of the *' right divine/' I 
could not learn ; but the stranger will look in vain, for a memento of the brave Major 
Pierson, and his companions in arms, who were offered up on the altar of liberty within 
one hundred yards of this very spot. In the year 1781, a large detachment of French 
troops, under the command of Baron de Rullecourt landed, and took possession of the 
lower part of the town ; and having captured the governor, and the greater part of the 
garrison, marched up the town to carry the conquest into the interior of the island. 
They were, however, met in this square, by the troops from the various stations, aided 
by the militia, who had been hastily assembled under the command of Major Pierson ; 
and here took place one of the most fierce and determined encounters, which happened 
throughout the whole war; the loss was (for the numbers engaged) great on both sides, 
but the British were victorious. The French General was killed, and the greater part 
of his troops either shared his fate, or were obliged to surrender themselves as prison- 
ers. Major Pierson also fell in the action, and was interred in the Old Church, where 
a plain tablet is erected to his memory ; but the only memorial of the action on the 
spot where it happened, is a board bearing the words '' Pierson's Place,'' which name 
it gives to a small street, leading out of the Square, at the end of which it is fixed. — 
This is the event which a recent writer in Blackwood's Magazine, has thought proper 
to designate a little skirmish ; perchance his apathy proceeded from unwillingness to 
record the capture of the governor, the reigning monarch of the place, as it certainly 
added no wreath to his brow to be made prisoner without any skirmish at all : however, 
for the sake of preventing the recurrence of such a disaster, I would recommend all 
future governors to follow the prudent example of the nobleman, Lord Beresford, who 
at present holds the office, who, since his appointment, has not been on the island more 
than one week in the year, and consequently in no danger of a skrimayef unless the 
** untoward event," should provokiugly happen at the very time when his Excellency 
honors his subjects with his presence. 

On one side of the Royal Square stands the Court House, in which all the jadicial 
business of the island is transacted ; the government, or the states, as it is called, 
consists of the governor, lieutenant governor, or baillie, who is president of the court, 
twelve jurats chosen for life by the twelve parishes into which the island is divided, the 
clergy of the parish churches, twelve constables, and a variety of others. 

I one day looked into the Court while a trial was going on which appeared to excite 
much interest ; but, as the proceedings were all conducted in French, and I not being 
sufficiently master of that language, to enter into the merits of the ease, I did not 
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prolong my gtey. The interior is fitted np similarly to an English Court ; one thing 
stmck me as rather singnlar in appearance to those who are only accustomed to Eng- 
lish formalities, that was, the counsellors did not wear wigs, though they retained 
the gown ; why this distinction is made, I cannot say, perhaps the wig is considered 
as an unnecessary appendage to the head, and saTours too much of aristocratic regalia, 
to accord with the sentiments of a half-republican people. As we are now on legal 
ground, it is as well to mention that Jersey has her own laws on all subjects, some of 
them differing in almost every respect from those of England ; neither is she affected by 
any act of Parliament, except expressly mentioned in it. 

The market is large and convenient, and is well supplied with all usual articles ; the 
fish is particularly fine, and the display of vegetables and flowers excels what is gener- 
ally seen in an English market ; the fruit, which is very plentiful and fine, is partly 
brought from France, and partly grown on the island. One of the principal articles of 
traffic is cyder, which is made in vast quantities both for home consumption and ex- 
portation, about 2000 hogsheads are annually sent to England. 

« 

But let us leave the confines of brick and mortar, with the accompaniments of 
dust and noise, and ** away, away," not to the ** mountain's brow," for here is no 
emmence which can be called by that name, but to the shady lanes which intersect the 
coontry in every direction, descending into ravines, and mounting the acclivities ; trees, 
covered with ivy, over-arching the road» and forming a natural canopy of the most 
delightful foliage. 

The sun was high in heaven, yet not a ray 
Through the thick foliage of the branches shone ; 
But all without was bright, and fair, and gay : — 
Green spots of beauty 'neath the sunshine lay, — 
And where the trees stood lighter or alone, 
Oh ! it was sweet to see the checkered shade 
The sun-beams falling through the foliage made ; — 
To mark the graceful bending of the trees 
And stirless leaves, — for not the lightest breeze 
Came in the air, save only what might bring 
The odour of the sweet flowers blossoming. 

About a mile and a half from the town, is the romantic village and church of St. 
Saviours ; the view from the church yard is one of the finest and most extensive in the 
island. The church was erected in 1154, and though presenting nothing worth notice 
in the interior, its situation is highly beautiful ; its plain steeple, and ancient architec- 
ture are in excellent keeping vrith the closely wooded scenery that surround it, and 
which has itself somewhat of an antique character, from the age and richness of the 
foliage that surrounds it. After proceeding a short distance frirther. Mount Orgueil 
Castle rises on the view, in a style of imposing grandeur, perfectly in unison vrith its 
name (in English, '* The Pride of the Island.") On a nearer approach, its grey time- 
worn massive walls increase, rather than diminish, the admiration of the traveller ; my 
kpace will not permit me to enter into historical research, and the history of this build- 
iug is so lost in fable, that no satisfactory information can be obtained. The building, 
however, which in many parts is in a ruinous state, is well worthy of a visit, and an 
ascent to the top, vrill amply repay the labour. The view embraces the whole of 
Gronville, and St. Catherine's Bay, vrith the ancient churches of Grouville and St. 
Clements, the former erected in 1322, the latter in 1117 ; the sea which washes the 
base of the castle, and the distant coast of France. The curved line of the sea beach 
on the French coast is distinctly visible, and the cathedral of Constance may be seen 
on any clear day. This castle is not only built on a rock, but round it, so that on ar- 
riving at the summit, the visitor is astonished to see the top of the solid rock, which 
rises in a conical form through the centre of the building."' 

Gorey, which lies close to the castle, although apparently an inconsiderable village, 

*Here William Prynne, the famous political writer, was confined three years, as a 
state prisoner, in the reign of Charles I. 
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is of great importance to the island, being the seat of the oyster fishery, which sup- 
plies the English market to a large extent ; but, although oysters are so cheap here, 
(generally one shilling per hundred) they are large and coarse, the choicest being al- 
ways sent to England. There are many picturesque rambles among the rocks in the 
neighbourhood, particularly a path along the coast, by which a pedestrian may reach 
the lovely Bay of Rozel, the favourite locale of pic-nics ; and its great seclusion and 
romantic features may recommend it to the solitary lover of nature, as well as to 
parties of pleasure that frequent it. A range of barracks, now untenanted, are 
beautifully situated a short way behind, and in a vacant room in them, I experienced 
(with a large party) the conjoined refreshment of shelter from the noon-day heat, 
and of the enjoyment of some excellent viands, with which, as customary, we had 
provided ourselves. Between Mount Orgueil Castle, and Rozel Bay, is St. Martin's 
Church, built in 1116. 

Keeping still along the coast, the next point of observation is Prouley Bay, which 
has a convenient pier and landing place, but has no peculiar recommendation. About 
a mile from hence is the Church of Trinity, built in 1163. There is nothing hereabouts 
to interest the stranger, so we will pass rapidly on to the extreme point of the land, 
passing, at a short distance, the churches of St. John and St. Mary, — the former 
erected in 1204, the latter in 1320. We are now verging on the rocky coast, men- 
tioned in my last ; and, upon reaching within about a mile of the sea, a marked change 
is visible in the appearance of nature ; the trees are fewer, and stunted in their growth, 
stone walls take the place of hedges, and fern and heath begin to be substituted for 
grass. This change is agreeable to a person who has spent three or four days in ram- 
bling among the beautiful scenery 1 have been describing ; and no one, I am sure, — 
who can gaze with delight on the matchless varieties of creation, — will fail being highly 
gratified with the transition. Plemont Point is a rocky promontory, of considerable 
height, separated from the mainland by a narrow ravine ; but a bridge across it gives 
easy access. It contains, near the base, several caves, and the bold rugged rocks, and 
deep inlets, present an interesting marine view. From this point Guernsey and the 
French coast are distinctly visible. 

Returning from the rocks, the road lies through the villages of St. Owen and St. 
Peter. They each contain a church, the respective dates of their erection being 1130. 
and 1167. The stranger now enters upon St. Peter's Valley, which is considered the 
most rich and luxuriant part of the island ; and has certainly deservedly obtained its 
high reputation, having all the characteristics of picturesque beauty. Proceeding on, 
we soon arrive at the environs of St. Heliers, where I shall beg leave to pause, as we 
are entering on the scenes already described. 

There is now left us but one excursion, and that is to the town of St. Aubins, 
situated at one extremity of the bay of that name, about four miles from St. Heliers. 
The road from the latter place runs close to the sea, and the traveller has the choice 
of either following the road, or going over the fine hard sand, which, when the tide is 
down, stretches almost the whole length of the bay. A walk, or ride, along the sea 
coast in Jersey presents attractions that are scarcely to be found in any part of Eng- 
land ; — for while in the latter, the vicinity of the sea is almost invariably distinguished 
by sterility, by open downs, and sand hillocks ; in the former, the most luxuriant 
vegetation descends almost to high-water mark. The whole of this road is skirted by 
a range of beautiful heights, covered with wood and meadows, and everywhere pre- 
senting the aspect of perfect fertility. The siffuation of the town is singularly beau- 
tiful ; — partly lying on the sea shore, partly on the rocky and wooded eminence that 
rises abniptly from the sea, and backed by a most fertile and picturesque country.— 
St. Aubins is, on the whole, a perfect picture of a quiet, and som ewhat decayed, 
town. It has a good harbour, and had formerly extensive trade ; but the superior ad- 
vantages of St. Heliers have changed its direction, and left but a small share re- 
maining. A charming road now tempts the stranger to the Bay of St. Brolade, and 
in about a mile and a half he will descend upon it ; it is a perfect picture of a retired 
island bay, aud flanked as it is by picturesque wooded scenery, and several fishing huts, 
it leaves nothing to desire. The ancient church, which stands almost close to the wa- 
ter's edge, is the oldest in the island, having been built in 1111. Here is also a lover's 
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leap, shewing that amatory hydrophobia is not coDfiaed to people or -country ; for I 
dflLre Tenture to say, it is the twentieth I have seen in different parts, (all the rest in 
Blxigland,) and it certainly is so pretty a place for the purpose, that were I affected with 
t^e mania, I wonld as soon terminate my career at this spot as at any other. The 
poet says, \ 

*' Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.'' 

X liope he excepts all who have ever made, or supposed to have made, so forlorn an 
e:s:periment as to try the strength of their heels or heads against the solid rock at the 
depth of 200 or 300 feet. 

By way of varying the scene, the pleasantest way of returning to St. Heliers is to 
t^etle a boat across the Bay, and by so doing the visitor may stop at Elizabeth Castle, 
sLx&d survey that commanding fortress, which is now esteemed one of the strongest 
xrk Britain : it stands in the bay between the two towns, upon an immense ridge of 
rocks, and at low water is accessible on foot from the shore, by means of a cause- 
'way of stone and sand. In one part of the rock are the remains of a hermitage, 
said to have been inhabited by a recluse some time in the seventh century, who was 
murdered by the Nornvans on their invasion of France. The castle takes its name 
from its founder. Queen Elizabeth : it was the last fortress that held out for the unfor- 
tunate Charles I. The antiquary might be delighted by the sight of a variety of relics, 
among which, the boot of Oliver Cromwell seems to take precedence — as genuine, no 
doubt, as the thumb of St. Thomas, or the vial of Egyptian darkness. 

A few da3r8 since the annual races were held — not on a course of turf, or in the 
precincts of a lordly park, but on these very sands over which our little bark has just 
been borne by the waves ; — the banks on the shore supplied the plaee of stands, and 
were covered with spectators; — the starting-post was erected in the sand, and the 
conrse lay in a straight line, about three quarters of a mile along the sands ; the horses 
going down it, and then, turning round a post, returned the same way ; the running, 
yon may easily imagine, was not first -rate, and what with the wetness of the sand, and 
the sharpness of the turn, not more than one out of every three horses that started 
returned to the winning-post. Horse-racing, as well as all other field sj^orts, are at 
& very low ebb : hunting does not exist at all, and shooting is very limited, the only 
game found on the island being a species of partridge, though the market is well sup* 
plied with game both from England and France. The cheapness of living in Jersey — 
owing to the absence of all taxation, and the low price of all excisable commodities* — 
^^ues it to be the residence of numbers of retired English families, of limited income f 
especially half -pay officers, who resort here to spend the evening of their days, and 
jirink wine at half-price ; generally showing their strict regard to economy by consum- 
"^g just double quantity. They thus form a circle of society, quite exclusive to the 
native inhabitants, as well as the English trades- people, and pass their time in walking, 
nding, sailing, playing at billiards, and decrying that naughty, economic radical, Mr. 
Hnme. The native inhabitants are Normans by descent, and retain both the dress and 
•^^guage of their ancestors, — the latter is a corrupt mixture of French and English, 
^<I the only language used in the interior parts of the island : in the town, it is get- 
"Og g;radually superseded by English: the service in the country churches is also per- 
formed in French. As regards tTie literature of Jersey, but little can be said : the li- 
^^es and news rooms are plentifully supplied with all the English and French publi- 
eations of the day ; and six newspapers are published and respectably supported, two 
^f them are in French, the others in English ; and two or three are published twice a 
^eek, as they are quite free from either stamp or advertisement duty, — the price is 
2id. Here is a fact well worthy of observation : this island, with its population of 30,000, 

•>^— -T — ___„ ■_■_ ■ I IT I II I ■■ , , . _ , I II , I ■ -I I - I _ ■ . I _ . ■ __l Ill ■ 

*The average price of all kinds of groceries, is, at least, 30 per cent less than in 
England. The best Cogniac brandy 7s. per gallon : Hollands 3s. 6d. : Jamaica rum 
^S' 6d. : inferior qualities may be had at far less. Wines : — Port, from 15s. to 25s. : 
Sherry, 18s. to 30s. : Claret, 15s. to 40s. per dozen ; and all others in like proportion. 
Grapes, melons, &c. extremely low ; and another inducement is the small cost at 
which a horse or gig may be kept, there being no taxes upon either, and no toll bars, 
though every road in the island is kept in excellent condition. 
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supports no less than six weekly Journils, (and three of them being published twice a 
week makes it equal to nine,) while a town of the same population, in England, is 
barely able to maintain (me : and, at the same time, the London daily and other pa- 
pers are circulated in the island to a considerable extent ; — now were you to take a dis- 
trict in England which supports nine weekly Journals, I dare venture to say that 
you would have to include at least a quarter of a million of inhabitants. From 
what cause does this vast difference arise ? It cannot be from a superiority of wealth, 
intelligence, or commercial importance, for in these respects the ratio will be in favour 
of England, at least fifty to one. I submit it as the most probable conjecture, that it is 
attributable principally, if not entirely, to the incubus which is fixed as a dead weight on 
the energies of the British press, by the paralyzing hand of the stamp office. C>n the 
one hand the Journal is left to fight its way free and unencumbered, and on the other it 
is shackled with a tax of 200 per cent. It were as reasonable to suppose that a dray 
horse could compete with the speed of a racer, as to imagine that the extent of news- 
paper circulation could be the same in both the above cases. This, I am aware, is a 
digression from my subject, and I therefore pursue it no further. 

I have already mentioned that Jersey and the neighbouring islands are entirely 
exempt from the imposts which exist in England on all exciseable articles ; their pri- 
vileges also extend to all import and export duties. They import all articles from 
France and elsewhere, without any obligation to government whatever ; and they also 
can send to England, on the same terms, anything that is bona fide the produce of the 
island ; but if one single ingredient in any article so offered, is proved to have come 
from any. other port, it is not allowed to pass the English custom-house. This licence 
is doubtless necessary to keep the islands under the small allegiance they acknowledge; 
for it could be no very difficult matter for them to reject the British yoke. But there 
is much policy in their retaining it under existing circumstances ; situated as they are 
between two powerful nations, an entire independence is out of the question ; but still 
I am inclined to think that neither party could retain them in possession, were they 
to exert their energies in favour of the other ; and, garrisoned as the island is along 
every coast, and surrounded by such an accumulation of rocks as to render the naviga- 
tion perilous in the extreme. An hostile invasion would be an hazardous attempt, else 
why has this island enjoyed an uninterrupted state of tranquility ever since the year 
1781, through all the course of the exterminating war which has since then so often 
ravaged Europe ? Is it probable that France has never wished for the possession, or 
felt file gall of suffering it lie, under the very skirts of her robe, one of the fairest 
gems of her regalia, for so many centuries in the undisputed power of her formidable 
rival ? Jersey has formed part of the British dominions ever since the Norman con- 
quest, and all attempts to wrest it from her have proved totally ineffective. The island 
is not at all rich in the relics of antiquity ; the only objects that have been discovered 
being the remains of some monuments regarded as Druidical ; and in 1785 a stone 
circle was discovered, buried on the top of a large hill, which bad, doubtless, formed 
part of a building or temple, used by them in exercising their mystic ■ rites. The 
stones composing this circle were removed by General Conway, who was then governor, 
and placed in his park in Berkshire. There were also here, in ancient days, five 
priories, and more than twenty chapels, which are now all utterly destroyed, with the 
exception of some very trifling ruins. 

I must now, dear L — , bid you adieu. I have finished my sojourn here ; and to- 
morrow I commit myself once more to the winds and waves ; and when I have found 
another resting place, I shall not fail to greet you again. 

Your's truly, 

G. P. J. 
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TO MY BIBLE, 



Holt Bible, book divine ! 
Precious treasure, thou art mine : 
Mine to tell me whence I came ; 
Mine to teach me what I am ; 
Mine to chide me when I rove ; 
Mine to show a Saviour's love ; 
Mine art thou to guide my feet ; 
Mine to judge, condemn, acquit ; 
Mine to conifort in distress ; 
Mine thou font of happiness ; 

Boltm-le-Moort, February ^ 1836. 



Mine to show the sinner's doom; 
Mine to teach that doom to shun ; 
Mine to show the living faith ; 
Mine to triumph over death ; 
Mine to tell of joys to come ; 
Mine to shew the christian's home 
Mine to point me to the road ; 
Mine to lead my heart to God. 
Oh 1 thou precious book divine, 
Heav'nly treasure, thorn art mine. 



W. J. 



STANZA. 



Ob 1 can you hear the widow sigh. 
For the death of him most dear ; 
Or listen to the orphan's cry, 
And not remove the crystal tear ? 



Will you refuse a brother's child 
Oor best protection, love, and care ? 
Can yon behold the vridow wild, 
Yet free her not from deep despair ? 



Forsake them not for mercy's sake. 
Pray give them shelter from the storm ; 
Ah ! brothers, do some pity take. 
Nor leave them friendless and forlorn. 



No longer then this scene endure. 
Or tamely view their piteous case ; 
But make our Order still more pure^ 
By granting them a resting place. 

JOHN BOWEN, 

^yal Surrey Lodge, Mitcham, February, IS36. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

MAGAZINE. 

WIDOW AND ORPHANS* FUND. 



'* Above all things have fervent charity among yourselves." 



Thb cause of " Tke Widow a»d Orphans* Fund** progresses in the Unity be- 
yoim the most sanguine expectations of its best wishers. AU the communications on 
^ *«bjeet (and they have been not a few, and from different parts of the country) 
^IH^ftt a desire for its formation ; the only point on which there is any difference of 
^*^on is, from what source the necessary funds should be raised. 

I had not intended to have written on the subject this quarter, but having been 
v'^nally called upon to do so, I offer the following observations, premising I am is 
^^onr of a voluntary rather than a compulsory payment z the initiation shillings is a 
^ming beacon. 

I suggest that the profits of the Magazine should be appropriated to the forma- 
^^ of a fund to be called ** The Widow and Orphans* Fund^** and to be at the con- 
^ol and management of the A. M. Cs. 

i^That no person should be entitled to any assiatmce from that {\aL%^, >i])^«m>ift\Aft 
^ t regidar titbscribar to the Magazine for tke sp»ee ol 
Vaz. 4^No, 2^K, 
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That a oertlficate of the party beixig a sujbsoriber, and of the state of his widow an c 
family should be given by his Lodge, and confirmed by the decision of a Quarterly or 
Special Committee of the District to which the deceased member belonged, recommend- 
ing the ^arty as fit objects for the benefit of the Fund. 

That the A. M. C. at its next meeting appoint a sub-committee to frame a code of 
laws for the government of the Fund, and to report to the following A. M. C. thereoo. 

Such is a brief outline of my plan ; and on which subject I find several valuable 
communications have already appeared in the Magazine. To many the above may 
appear vague and unconnected ; but I flatter myself they contain the fundamental 
ground-work. Let us but lay the foundation stone, and I have no fears for the super- 
structure. I urge its friends, to increased and unceasing activity. Canvass your 
members, your Lodges, and your Districts on the subject. I hope a proposition will 
come in from more than one District on the subject ; and like Cato of old, whose con- 
cluding sentence to every speech was, ** Carthage must be destroyed.*' Let ours be " -4 
Widow and Orphans* Fund ought to be and must be raised,** If established, and which 
I have no doubt the Derby A. M. C. will sanction, it will strengthen 
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The sympathetic chain 
Which binds the Order all in one. 
The boast of thousands yet unborn, 
The pride of ages yet to come.' 



»» 



Grateful for the favourable notice taken of my humble endeavours to promote s^ 
desirable an object. 

Believe me to be the Order's well-wisher, 

JOHN S. MYERS. 
Board Roomp Manchester f 26th November, 1835. 



On the necessity there is for, and the Advantages that would result from, Odd Fello*^^ 
holding their Meetings in Temperance Hotels, or other places apart frof"* 
Public Houses, 



TO THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT AND EDITOR OP THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

At the Select Committee appointed by the House of CommO^ 
in 1834, to inquire into the causes, extent, and consequences of the prevailing vic^ ^ 
intoxication among the labouring classes of the United Kingdom, in order to ascert^^ 
whether any legislative measures could be devised to prevent the further spreading ^ 
80 great a national evil. It was there given in evidence that one great cause ^ ^ 
drunkenness was the vast number of meetings held by the working classes in publ^^ 
houses on a Sunday, by Odd Fdlows, Foresters, Druids, and other secret Ord^^ 
The Select Committee recommended the prohibiting such societies from holding th^^ 
meetings at public-houses or places where intoxicating drinks are sold, as such instiC^ 
tions can, with far more economy and much greater efficacy, rent or occupy for th^ 
periodical meetings equally appropriate rooms in other places. I will not attempt 
prove or refute the above charge, but leave the Order to draw its own inferences, 
openings however, presents itself for addressing-the suggestions of the above-nam^^ 
Committee, by opening Lodges and transacting their business at Temperance Hote^^ 
where Lodge property would be equally as secure as at public houses, the rents ^ 
which (if any) being paid out of the Lodge funds, would fall equally upon all, and n^^ 
as is now the case, for those to pay them who do all the work and look after the w^^ 
fare of those who never attend, and who receive equal benefits. In assembling in sa^^ 
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places there would be no inducement for the members to squander their moneys waste 
their precious time, and keep untimely hours; as is now too often done, to the injury of 
themselves and families, and bring the Order into disrepute. 

Our Brethren in America enjoy this privilege, and are greatly benefited thereby' 
If they are allowed to do so, why not we ? virtue and vice are everywhere the same* 
aod the same means will have the same effect, or nearly so, throughout the world. 
There is no law to prevent them from being opened or old ones removed to such places ; 
but custom has got the precedence, and which cannot be deviated from until the subject 
has been before an A. M. C, and it issues an edict to allow it, which in common 
courtesy to thousands of our members, who crave the boon, and who would deem it one 
of the greatest blessings and wisest acts our legislature could do, by making this 
overture. At all events the plan is plausible and worthy of trial, since if carried 
into effect the most inestimable benefits would be immediately derived from it. Take, 
for iostance, the beneficial effects produced through the medium of Temperance So* 
cieties. An Order has already been founded embracing all the privileges that O. Fs. 
enjoy, without their disadvantages, so that it would be bad policy not to allow this to be 
done among O. Fs., which if not done at the next A. M. C. (before which this subject 
will be brought), circumstances in a few years will press it upon the notice of future 
A.M. C.s to its final adoption. Our Annual Moveable Committees are composed of 
men of talent, discernment, benevolence, and humanity, and labouring men too, con- 
sequently will coincide with such measures as will ease the burdens of their fellow pro- 
bationers. I feel persuaded that it would have been adopted long since had the subject 
been laid before them, if it had gone through its preparatory channel. In a few years 
the saving would be immense to labouring men, which ought to preponderate in 
their favour. In this one simple matter is seen, the necessity for the act and its advan- 
tages. With these few remarks I must close this letter, and hope the suggestions here 
thrown out will meet with the attention of those whose chief duty it is to watch over 
and protect our interests. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your*s in friendship's bonds, 

DANIEL HADFIELD. 
Victory Lodge, Manchester, January, 1836. 



(origin AJL.) 

THE WIDOW AND ORPHAN. 



BT A LADT. 



Dear mother, now my father's dead, I Ah ! no, my child, it cannot be, 

And you are all that's left to me ; ! I ne'er shall feel that rapt'rous joy. 

These hands shall work to gain you bread, ! As when I was used to see 

And ease our painful destiny. ! My husband's form, and held my boy 



"Hien, oU 1 my mother, cease those tears, 
And let us hope for brighter years. 



flK 



To meet the dear expected kiss. 
And taste the sweets of human bliss. 



Tis true, indeed, the former pleasure , And though a many years have sped 
We both did feel, alas I has fled i Since first I knew. thy father dear ; 



With him, who was our greatest treasure. 

And now is numbered with the dead. 
But since it is the will of heaven. 
Why should you to despair be driven ? 

And, think, dear mother, if 'tis thus 
You weep, because my father's gone ; 

How I should feel, if to the dust, 
My mother parent too was borne. 

Then, dearest mother, seek a balm, 

A hat sorrowing heart of yours to calm. 

Bromptwt, January ^ 1836. 



I find no pleasure, but instead, 

The path of life is lone and drear. 
To mourn his loss has been my care. 
And in the ^leepest grief to share. 

Then do not talk of brighter years, 
Since all thy fondest hopes are vain ; 

For while within this vale of tears, 
I still must walk in sorrow's train. 

For all that's left of former joy, 

Is my belov'd orphan boy. 
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STANZAS. 



Tiras ht, ^twas he, I sftw him fall 
Amidst the dearning shouts of all ; 
His spirit sought a peaceful shorci 
In deeds of arms to shine no more. 

'Twas he, 'twas he, whom I heard say, 
That triumph would soon crown the day ; 
And as he stemm'd the battle*s wave. 
In its wild rush he found his grave. 



But as he drew his latest breath, 
All Towed to avenge his death. 

Then each anew began the strife, 
Where the dread work of death was rife ; 
And soon they gave a loud huzza. 
For 'twas the hour of victory. 



They bore their chief to his last home, 

j The dreamless, silent, shadowy tomb ; 

'Twas he, 'twas he, his sailors cried. There to repose from mortal care, 



And to his succour quickly hied ; 
ManchHttTj Februarfft 1836. 



No more in battle's toils to share. 

ANN BLACKBURN, 



BATTLE OF ALEXANDRIA. 

(jyom ^^Lardner^i Cabinet Cyclopedia.**} 

As soon as the first shot waB fired, Sir Ralph Abercrombie sprang into the saddle 
and rode with all haste to the redoubt. He found the right of his army fiercely enga* 
ged ; for the enemy, after driving in the pickets, assaulted with indescribable ftu7, at 
the same instant, the redoubt, the ruins, and one wing of the 42nd, which General 
Moore, with great judgment, had drawn t^> in continuation from the redoubt along an 
open space, whence a portion of the 28th had been removed. On all points they were 
successftiUy resisted. The 28th poured in a fire, against which no bravery could bear 
up ; the 58th, scarcely manning the breaches in the ruined wall, received their assail- 
ants with equal gallantry, while the 42nd repelled a very suparior foree, whiah endea- 
voured to overwhelm them with their weight of numbers. Nor were other regiments 
idle. The 40th, moving briskly to support the 58th, rendered more complete the vic- 
tory which the latter corps had already won ; and by a well-directed fire cut down 
whole sections of the now-broken and disorderly assailants. 

It was still profoundly daik ; and the smoke, curling over the heads of the com- 
batants, rendered all objects at arm's-length from the eye totally invisible. Favoured 
by the gloom, a fresh column of French infantry — a corps designated, on account of 
its former exploits, the Invincibles — silently penetrated through a hollow way between 
the right of the Guards and the left of the 42nd, and, gaining unperceived the rear of 
the latter corps, took it in reverse. The enemy then wheeled to their left, and pushed 
upon the redoubt in total ignorance that they had thrown themselves into a situation 
of the utmost peril. We have explained that the ground on the left of the redoubt 
was taken up by one wing only of the 42nd regiment. The other wing had formed a 
second and a parallel line in the rear ; and the route pursued by the Invincibles carried 
them at this moment into the interval between these two bodies. For a short time 
their progress remained unobserved ; but Lieut.-colonel Stewart, who commanded the 
right wing of the 42nd, suddenly becoming aware of the state of the case, rushed for- 
ward with fixed bayonets, while the rear rank of the left wing, facing about, charged 
fiercely to its new front. Maddened by this two-fold attack, the enemy rushed on, in 
the face of a murderous discharge from the 28th regiment ; and dashing at the ruins, 
made good their entrance, closely followed by the 42nd. A desperate struggle with the 
bayonet and butt-end took place within these waUs ; for the 40th and 58th received the 
French in front, while the Highlanders hung upon their rear ; but it was not of long 
continuance. After three-fourths of their comrades had fallen, the wreck of the French 
Invincibles, to the number of 200, laid down their arms. 

While this was going on, fresh columns of infantry endeavoured to force back the 
left wing of the 42nd, which was now weakened by the departure of its rear-rank in 
the pursuit of the Invincibles. General Moore made haste to support them by bring- 
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inf up rapidly the remahider of the regunent ; and Sir Ralph Abercrombie being like* 
wise on the spot, the enthosiasm of tibe men was wound up to the highest pitch. — 
"Mjbraye Highlanders/' exclaimed he, *' remember your country, remember your 
fathers 1" A shout followed this brief address, a single volley, and then a rush with 
the bayonet, before which the enemy fled in great confusion. But another and a ae* 
verer trial was at hand. Several squadrons of horse were seen, amid the glimmering 
of dawn, to be in motion ; and ere the 42nd could recover their order, the cavalry 
passed through their ranks. Still the regiment, though broken, was far from defeated. 
Nor did that gallant band of cavaliers escape the fate which, but a few minutes previ- 
ovsly, had overtaken the Invinoibles. Wheeling also to the left, and floundering amid 
a number of little holes which the troops had dug in the sand for the purpose of eoa- 
taioittg their camp kettles, they exposed themselves to a murderous Are from the re- 
doubt, beneath which men and horses came to the ground in whole sections. Never- 
theless, the attack in this quarter was renewed, again and again, with unceasing fury. 
First a column of infantry advanced to support the cavalry, then a second body of 
cavalry bore in as the infantry retired, till the whole space iras strewed with the bodies 
of the slain : and the 42nd liied, almost to a man, where it stood. 

Throughout this dreadful contest, Sir Ralph Abererombie, unattended by a singl® 
aide^le-oamp, moved about, dieering the men, and exerting himself to restore order* 
He was thus employed when two Freneh dragoons rode furiously at him, and endea- 
toored to lead him away prisoner. The brave veteran would not jrield, upon which 
OM of the troopers made a louqge at his breast, and passed his sword with great force 
oqder the General's arm ; though severely bruised by a blow from the sword guard, 
Aberorombie seized the Frenchman's weapon, and, after a brief struggle, wrested it 
from his hand ; he then turned with equal judgment and magnanimity, to oppose hia 
remaining adversary, but that man was already harmless ; a corporal of the 42nd, ob- 
serving the perilous situation of his chief, sprang forward, and applying the muzzle of 
Ms piece to the Frenchman's side, shot him dead. During the continuance of the 
struggle on the right, the centre had not been without employment, though the left re- 
mained free from other molestation than a distant and not very fatal cannonade. The 
Guards, the Royals, and the 54th, were successively attacked, and with equal valour 
drove Iraick the enemy, who gradually bore away so as to bring almost the whole of 
their weight upon the space between the left of the centre and the right of the left 
wing. Not for an instant, however, did they penetrate the line, which stood compact 
and firm, not only while the ammunition which the men carried in their pouches held 
out, but even after the last cartridge had been expended. For it constitutes a remark- 
able feature in this sanguinary action, that while the enemy still hung on their front ,. 
the British troops stood on the defensive with their bayonets alone-^an act of cool and 
manly courage, such as no soldiers belonging to any other nation have ever been known 
to perform. 

It was now eight o'clock, and the French, repulsed in all quarters, sustained the 
combat with their cannon and skirmishers alone. Occasionally, indeed, a swarm of 
tirailleurs would approach the English line, which brought their muskets to the level, 
though they gave no fire, till a supply of ammunition at length coming up, the gnn» 
began to open. The French, who stood aloof, as if confounded by the cessatien or 
shot from their opponents now retreated in all haste ; and, as they were not pursued,, 
effected their escape to Alexandria. 



THE ANONYMOUS LEITER. 

To write an anonymous letter is ungentlemanly ; of this there can be no doubt — 
nay more, it is mean — dastardly — skulking — depraved 1 But what could I do ? — 
Colonel Plinth was about to marry his cook 

To write an anonymous letter is degrading, to say the least ; it would require the 
skill of a Sophist to render it justifiable — ^perhaps ; and yet when Colonel Plintn wav 
going to marry his cook 

A vixen — a perfect Saracen of a woman behind his back ; and he a man of nice- 
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honour — who had gaiued golden hurels at Seringapatam — ^an aide-de-camp to Sir DjSL'vid 
Baird — my friend ! The intelligence had come like a thunder-bolt. 

To write an anonymous letter, except under the most imperative circumstance ^^^ 
is unquestionably atrocious. I felt that, even posited as I was, — with the most bene^vo* 
lent intentions, — conscience — my conscience, as a gentleman and an officer, wo"*^^^ 
hesitate to approve of it. I paused — I determined to weigh the matter well ; but "t^li^^ 
conviction fell upon me like an avalanche, that not a moment was to be lost. ColoX^^^ 
Plinth was on the eve of marrying his cook 

Rebecca Moggs ! And he my brother-in-law — the widowed husband of my saints ^^ 
sister — a K. C. B. — a wearer of four medals, two crosses, and the order of the Golc^^^ 
Fleece — a man who had received the thanks of Parliament — the written approbation, ^^ 
my Lord Clive — two freedoms in gold boxes 1 — a man who, had he nobly fell on 
ramparts of Tippoo's capital, would have been taken home in rum, and buried in 
PauVs. 

His fragment — his living remains — (for he possessed only one organ of a sorfc- 
having lost a leg, an arm, an eye, and a nostril) — had resolved on what I consider^^ 
a sort of demi-post-mortem match with what — ? 

A blowsy, underhung menial, whose only merit consisted in cooking mulligatawny ^ 
and rubbing with a soft fat palm, the wounded ancle of his partly efficient leg ; — tY»-^ 
illegitimate offspring of a Sepoy pioneer's trull ; — a creature whom my lovely and ac?-' 
complished sister had taken from the breast of her dead mother (the woman — a cam^ — 
follower — received an iron ball in her brain from one of Tippoo's guerilla troops in th.^ 
jungle) — one whom Avadne had brought up, with maternal care, in the kitchen, — ^^ 
scullion ! — And such a one to be Colonel Plinth's wife — to take the place of Evadne ^ 
Good God ! 

To write an anonymous letter is rather revolting ; much may be said against it $ 
it is one's dernier resort; still it has its advantages — and why neglect them ? Had- 
Colonel Plinth not been what he was — were he but a casual acquaintance, or a mer^ 
friend-r-then indeed 

But he was my brother-in-law — my brother in arms — ^in a word Colonel Plinth. 

Had he been a man who would listen to reason — who was open to conviction — to 
whom one might venture to speak — why really — « — 

But he was hot as curry \ — yet not deficient in sense : but dreadfully opinionated 

tetchy — easily susceptible of feeling himself insulted — careful as to keeping his pistol- 
case in such a state as to be ready at a moment's notice — a being infiamed in body^ 
soul, and complexion, by the spices and sun of the burning East. 

To remonstrate with him would have been absurd ; he would have cut nie down 
with his crutch ; — he had amassed three thousand a-year. 

To write an anonymous letter was not exactly the sort of thing ; but why see him 
rush into a match which would dishonour himself, and shed a sort of retrospective 
shame on my sainted sister ? 

The cook was far from immaculate. A native servant, whom I discharged at 
Calcutta for repeatedly staying out all night — but why expose the weak side of huma- 
nity? 

And another young fellow of her acquaintance, whom I pardoned for having rob- 
bed me, on condition of his frankly confessing all his misdemeanors — 

Besides, there was Larry the trumpeter — and one or two more. 

Under such circumstances — conscious of his infatuation, I ceased to waver : the 
end sanctified the means ; and I wrote him an anonymous letter. 

She of course, would make a point of having children — and then where were my 
expectations ? 

Evadne had never been a mother : the colonel was the only Plinth in the universe ; 
and, posited as I was — Evadne being the link — I naturally had expectations. 

To say nothing of being nine years my senior, he was a wreck— a fiery wreck, 
full of eombustibletf burning gradually to the water's edge. 



The ion of bis h&ppinesi, wou}d, as I felt, set for ever, the moment he thanied 
aufsli a creature <a» Moggs — innately vulgar — repuhiid — double chinned — tumid — pro- 
tuberant — 

Social festivity was every thing to Colonel Plinth : but who would dine with him, 
if Ms ci-devant cook were to carve ? — Evadne's adopted — Larry the trumpeter's lovel — 
I couldn't. 

Therefore, under a sense of overwhelming duty to Colonel Piinth, I wrote him an 
anonymous letter. 

Every precaution was taken ; the hand was disguised^- the paper such as I had 
never used ; and, to crown all, I dropped the important document in a distant and 
"▼ery out-of-the-way post office. 

Conscious of perfect security — animated by the cause I had espoused, I played 
awTiyupon him, from my masked battery with prodigious vehemence. Reserve was 
out of the question ; in an anonymous letter, the writer, of course, speaks out : — this 
is its great advantage. I took a rapid review of his achievements — I recalled the ac- 
comphshed Evadne to his mind's eye — I contrasted her with his present intended : — 
Larry the trumpeter figured in, and the forcible expression as to Caesar's wife was not 
forgotten. I rebuked — I argued — 1 ridiculed — I scorned : — I appealed to his pride — I 
ixientioned his person. I bade him consult a cheval glass, and ask himself if the reflec- 
tion were that of a would-be bridegroom. I told him how old he was — what the Indian 
army would think ; in short, the letter carried upon the face of it the perfect conviction 
of a thirty-two pounder. Here and there I was literally verocious. 

I dined alone that day, an. I was taking my wine in the complacent consciousness 
of having done all in my power, when Colonel Plinth knocked. Of course I knew his 
^ock ; it was always violent ; but on this occasion rather less so than usual. I felt 
^rried : as he ascended, my accurate ear detected a strange footstep on the stair. — 
Hastily pouring out and gulping down a bumper, I contrived to rally before my friend 
entered. 

Commonly bis countenance was turbid — billowy — rufous— the red sea in a storm ; 
^^^ it was stony — pale — implacable : he was evidently white hot with wrath. His 
®yc- — usually lurid as that of a Cyclops at the forge — was cold — clear — icy ; his look 
*^02e me — I had seen him thus before — in the breach at Seringapatam. 

His salute was alarmingly courteous : he begged leave to introduce a friend — Baron 
^^ooz, a noble Swede in the Prussian service. Never before had I beheld such a 
^*^inet : — where could Plinth have picked him up ? * 

The Baron, in very good English, expressed his concern at making so valuable 
^ ucquaintance as that of Major Mocassin under such infelicitous circumstances. — 
^^lonel Plinth had been insulted : but as I had so long been his most valued friend — 
^^'i^e had fought and bled on the same fields-^-as those arms (his right and my left) 
^^ich had been so often linked together, were mouldering, side by side, in the same 
^rave — as I was his brother-in-law. Colonel Plinth would accept of the amplest possi- 
^*® apology : — with any other man than Major Mocassin, Colonel Plinth would Have 
S^iie to extremities at once. 

I was petrified during this speech ; but, at its conclusion, some sort of an inquiry 
^^^gered from my lips. 

Baron Cahooz did not understand. 

I declared myself to be in the same predicament : would he be so good as to ^* 

p In reply, the Baron hinted that I must be conscious of having written Colonel 
^^^^th a letter. 

Fearing that Plinth's suspicions had been aroused, and that this was a ruse to trap 
^ into a confession — remembering my precautions — and feeling sure that nothing 
l^^* by any possibility, be brought home to me, unless I turned traitor to myself — 
^^nied the imputation point blank 1 Indeed, what else ould I do ? 

M C(^nel Plinth uttered an exclamation of bitter contempt, andL Yio\»\A!&^ \x^'<«vt^%> 
^ door. 
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Baron Cabooi handed me hU card : — nothing further could be done : — he hoped 
the friend whom I might honor on the occasion would see him aa early as possible, 
in order to expedite the necessary arrangements. 

I made a last effort. Advancing towards the door, where Plinth stood, I begged 
to protest that I was mystified — that he must be labouring under a mistake. 

*' A mistake I" shouted he, in that tremendous tone, which, for a moment, had 
once appalled the tiger-hearted Tippoo — ** A mistake. Major Mocassin ? There's no 
mistake, sirrah 1 Will you deny your own handwriting ?" 

So saying, he threw the letter in my face, and retired, followed by Cahooz — 

In another moment the veil was torn asunder. Having never before attempted aa 
anonymous letter, and acting under the influence of confirmed habit, I had concluded 
the fatal epistle, without disguise, in my customary terms : — ** Your* 8, ever, 

"John Mocassin." 

The foregoing paper was drawn up and sent to his cousin in Kentucky, by Major 
Mocassin, a few hours after Colonel Plinth and Baron Cahooz had quitted him. On 
the inside of the envelope appears the following : — *' 'Tis now midnight — ^Rear Admiral 
Jenkinson has settled everything with the Baron, to their mutual satisfaction : we are 
to be on the ground by six in the morning. If I fall " 

After considerable research we have discovered two announcements in the public 
prints, which form valuable appendages to Major Mocassin's document. The first 
extract is from a London journal, published in 1819, the second from a Bath paper of 
two years later date. 

** Yesterday, at his own residence in Wimpole-street, by special licence, Colonel 
Plinth, K. C. B., to Rebecca Louisa Moggs, a native of Maaulipatam. The gallant 
Colonel went through the ceremony with his only remaining arm in a sling, — ^l^ving a 
few hours before exchanged shots — ^both of which took effect — ^with Major Mocassin." 

** The busy tongue of fame reports tha^t a gallant Major, who served ?rith distinc- 
tion and lost an arm, under Sir David Baird, in the East Indies, is about to lead to 
the altar the dashing relict and sole legatee of a brave and affluent brother officer, who 
recently died at Cheltenham. A mutual attachment is supposed to have been long in 
existence ; for the bridegroom elect fought a duel on the lady's account with her late 
husband, on the very morning of the marriage. Pecuniary motives may, perhaps, have 
tnflnenced the fair one in giving her hand on that occasion, to the gallant Major's more 
fortunate ri^al." 

[From the Monihly Magazine,'\ 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

Gbntlembn, 

Some time ago you kindly solicited my opinions relative to 
the formation of a Fund for Widows and Orphans ; and as there is some degree of 
pleasure succeeds any endeavour to do good, although, perhaps one's desires may not 
be preferred, I shall, without further introduction, proceed with my subject. 

In my humble estimation, the widows and orphans of Odd Fellows are closely alHed 
to our institution, and provision ought to be made whereby the indigent amongst them 
might draw liberally upon our beneficence ; some of your previous numbers contained 
able arguments, shewing the benefits resulting from such an establishment, arguments 
which 1 trust nearly every member of the Order recognizes as concurrent with their own 
sentiiiients, and wUl, if iuiy responded to, lead to the adoption of a system, reflecting 
tfas higliest commendation on our profession far beyond all other earthly considerations. 

There will not, I think, be any very wide digression, to dwell awhile here upon our 
ooasisteney. When the general fund of the Order was first organized for " bAevolent 
purposes," its projectors had in view the increase of its revenues, inasmush as it might 
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oooaiioa a wider dutribntton of good, in a maiuier more commentttrate with our pre- 
temioiiit and if the payment of initiation shillings into that fiind had continued at 
diracted by the Dudley A* M. Cm in tA\ probability it would now fumlih a great part 
ef the fimd neeeseary for the relief of widowa and orphans, in full conformity with our 
" benevolent pnrpoeea.' ' I know not exactly what motiyea preponderated, and ooca- 
•ioaed the rolhiquiehment of snoh an exoeUent medium for augmenting our useftilnesa ; 
I piesume it oould not be concluded our resouroee were suffldently accumulated to 
aaiver the end for which they were designed ; surely then regression was impolitic 
aad ineomistent, espeeially after the annoonoement of congratulation in the UTcrpool 
A. M. C. Minutes, wherein also was stated that the fond had realised during tlie prerions 
yesrtheeumof ;^312 Itft. 7d,, thus giving an illustration that the Order was ap- 
proaching n cHmaz under which its peenniary beneftta would haTc become so judiciously 
apportioned as thenceforward to illume its destinies, and truly characterize the object for 
which it was established. 

But, Gentlemen, from whence arose such circumscribed notions relative to an ac- 
dunolatUig general fund for " benevolent purposes ?*' not by reason I infer, that either 
its application was likely to be perverted, or that its amount would become expediept in 
pohit of appropriation, most{>robably then such interception prooeeded from a desire, on 
the pari of some, to abandon altogether supporting a general fund, considering*it as too 
onerous on its previous construction ; and on the part of others, from a belief that a 
similar sort of scheme might be exercised under the more immediate and limited con- 
trol of their respective districts, although such management has some consequent good, 
and might not be intended to gainsay our worth ; yet I think many will view it as a 
mere transient vapour, when compared with the extended capability which was, and 
ought again to be more decisively unveiled by Odd Fellowship. 

I would no bfe thought as casting any reproach upon the Order for its tardiness in 
this respect, but let us recollect, a fund for ** benevolent purposes," nearly implies aa 
much as " a widows' and orphans' fund,'' and will it not be crude policy to anticipate 
now, upon a scale of unexceptionable contribution, what could not be yielded in less 
proportion from a more indirect source only three years hence ? I merely suggest this 
with a view to prevent the adoption of any speculative theory, however excellent in its 
princ^le, without a sufficient interest prevails throughout the fraternity, steadily to 
maintain its continuance ; as with an individual, so it is with a community, we ought not 
to be too saiignine about our intrinsic value, but question our faithfulness and integrity 
lest we be led to entertain more exalted estimates than the physical and moral energies 
of the most sealous amongst us can demonstrate and render practicable. 

Hence arises the questtoo, whether there be a siiffieieat consistency of charaoter 
existing throughout the Order, to warrant the future maintenance of an allowance to 
widows and orphans, if concluded upon at the next A. M. C. ? Let every brother 
ponder well, whilst thus viewing his respoudible connexion in society as an Odd Fellow, 
nor exult too prematurely lest a negative be the result of the discussion of this impor- 
tant question. Let us consider the permanence and utility of any charitable under- 
taking, dependent chieHy'upon the actual and consistent inclinations of those who are 
answerable for its resources, whether they wiU engage generally in calculation^ ftnd ar- 
rangements, such as may eventuallv tend to the adoption of our proposed object, hence 
we m3ij learn the necessity of being stedfast, and that preleminary steps should be 
taken before momentous questions are decided upon, which involves the character and 
interests of such a numerous dass of men as the Independent Order. 

With lefereooe to the pnqect now under consideration, supposing oreiy district in- 
clined to sanction it, bereqiUred at tha next A. M. C. to send to the Board of Direeton 
t list of all cases which have transpired avoagst them during the last four or iive yean, 
and which they consider would have required the purposed eid* could it have been 
supplied ? By this mode will be evinced how far the Order is awakened by the importr 
anee of tiie scheme, and as the pecuniary demands will subeequently be fixed in 
proportion to the probable number of cases which may occur, I suggest this course 
as essential to future requirements, considering that far more perspicuous calculations 
can be formed from an aggregate than by a faint abstracted view of the matter. 

In Older to improve, we should proceed with carefulness, and not by any speculative 
and random measures risk the safety of our present establishment, conceiving that the 
Vol. 4— No. 1— L. 
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laws of the Ordtr are npw arranged upon a strictly comprehensiye plan, and snfficieitt 
for our present goyemment, it is desirable they should undergo but few alteiations, — 
we having arrived at untformity, let us now adhere to permanency in our general poli- 
cy , and how happily, in the cause of widows and ori^hans, is some more laudable em- 
ployment suggested for A. M. C.s, than the derangement of our code of laws, — 
because, perhaps, some particular law appears abstruse, and not entirely adapted to 
the convenience of every District : it is undeniable, that the general and philanthropic 
features in our system are, and can be rendered productive of immense good amongst 
the fraternity, and demand promulgation ; but, as regards our penal enactments, let 
not abrogation, or an over-strained wish for change, be cherished, inasmuch as it in- 
volves the Order in uncertainty, and tends to blunt that confidence which might other- 
wise be more auspiciously commanded under a steady and unvaried government. These 
facts render it tolerably clear, that whatever alterations or additions may be made in 
the laws in future, they should abound in the extension of benevolence, — ^to arouse 
that latent sympathy in our members which apparently has hitherto been partly lulled 
into- fovgetfiilness, and which, being defined and brought into action, may be exercised 
at little sacrifice in sustaining the cause of ** the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion," a consummation worth striving for, and probably approaches nearer perfectim 
than any other moral excellence inculcated by humanity ! If, however, at the next 
A. M. C. our purpose be only fixed, — and the source of its being endowed with partial 
signs of a prolific harvest, — ^a vigilant cultivation amidst fertility of soil ¥all soon en- 
hance its growth, whereby to furnish a permanent refuge for bereaved indigence ; — and 
oh, what felicity I what solace and peaceful contemplation for the mind of a brother, 
whose latter moments amongst us are at hand, to know, that " although his hand can 
no more extend its wonted benevolence" here, yet he has lived to promote, and will 
die to realize blessings which will benefit him even in eternity I 

I had rather not urge, peremptorily, the final adoption of this question,, until its 
soul-stirring influence becomes so revealed and understood, as fully to inspire the mem- 
bers throughout the Unity with a lively sense of its necessity. Will they labour toge- 
ther generally in bringing about its maturation ? If so, the surest indemnity will there- 
by be offered for upholding the plan with advantage and certainty, without the risk of 
any succeeding A. M. C. annihilating its provisions. As regards the principle and 
pecuniary nature of supporting the Institution, I am favourable to a voluntary plan, 
as being most in accordance with the true spirit of charity, and least exposed to inter- 
ested opposition ; — the genial glow of charity is most warmly disposed when either 
supplicated or bestowed through the medium of unrestrained generosity and conscious 
rectitude \ — and if, perchance, there should be any who for a while refuse to partici- 
pate in the good designed, a sense of their indifference, and culpable apathy, will con- 
strain them not to interdict the exertions of others. 

I apprehend there can be no substantial argument advanced in favour of a separate 
fund for this purpose, rather let the general fund be augmented by the sale of Maga- 
zines, &c to the utmost, and casual cases of distress applied for , and relieved there- 
from, as heretofore at the A. M. C.s ; and, to render that fund farther answerable for 
the relief of widows and orphans, I advise that donations be solicited from every Dis- 
trict and Lodge inclined to engage in the undertaking, and that subscriptions of two 
guineas and upwards be received, with a provision for each District thus subscribing; 
to recommend a limited number of cases for relief, equivalent to the amount of their 
subscriptions : every possible accommodation ought to be afforded in the method of 
collecting such moneys, which, doubtless, will be the most agreeable mode, as well as 
for Districts to make their own arrangements in that respect, as the plan suited to the 
local circumstances of an extensive and old-established District might not be conveni- 
ent or practicable in one of minor dimensiiBS. 

From the foregoing frame of things, several distinct and important ideas are pro- 
pounded. I anticipate, by allowing the resources to be unrestrained and voluntary, a 
vast degree of emulation will be created throughout the Order ; benevolent emotions 
will reciprocally invite our brethren to strive to excel, proportionate to their means and 
numbers, and few (if any) Lodges will be found incrusted by such ice-boimd fetters 
as to remain unmoved and unsusceptible of those kindred desires, without which, the 
eause of the widows and orphans must remain hopeless, and the most pre-eminent 
eatures of our Institution woefully dejected. 
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Upon a Tolontary principle of payment, it will also be easier to prescribe a suta* 
ble line of distinction, and definitely class the yarious cases which will be submitted 
for the benefits anticipated, — the widow with three children, and in tolerably easy cir- 
cumstances, will not require that aid and support, as one who may be left witib six 
children, and perhaps bordering on a state of destitution ; — these are circumstances 
which win require disquisition, and materially inToWe the r^^ulation of whatcTCr axiom 
upon which tiie scheme is founded. I reason thus from an impression, that the boon 
mil be available to none but cases of want and pitiable indigence, irrespectiye of those 
who are bereft, yet in competence, therefore to rtader the task less difficult ; for, 
whoever may hereafter be called upon to adjust the claims, and define the Tarious 
classes to which applicants belong, it is desirable to recognize such principles only as 
will prevent distrust, and repudiate envious feelings, compatible therewith, I see no 
path so clear and straight-forward as that which leads to a pure and unconfined develop- 
ment of voluntary munificence. 

You can, Gentlemen, by this time, nearly understand my views, which, I fear, 
will scarcely ^compensate for the trouble of perusifl — however with a hearty wish for 
the arrival of that crisis which shall manifest a due regard for widows and orphans, and 
indelibly stamp our important plan with success, 

I remain. Gentlemen, 

Your*s, fraternally, 

JOHN ELSOM, P. Prov. G. M. 
Nottingham, February %tJiy 1836. 



(original.) 

THE SOULS DEFIANCE. 



I said to sorrow's awful storm. 

That beat against my breast, 

*' Rage on ! thou may'st destroy this form, 

And send it to its rest ; 

But still the spirit that now brooks 

Thy tempest raging high, 

Undaunted on its fury looks 

With stedfast eye.'' 

I said to penury's meagre train, 
" Come on I your threats I brave ; 
My last poor life's-drop you may drain. 
And hurl me to the grave ; 
Yet, still the spirit that endures, 
Shall mode your force the while. 
And meet each cold, cold grasp of yours 

Without recoil." 

I said to cold neglect and scorn, 
" Pass on, I heed you not : 
You may pursue me 'till my form 
And being are forgot ; 

Dttire qf Sutsex Lodge, Manchester, 



Yet still the spirit which you see 
Undaunted by your wiles. 
Draws from its own nobility. 

Its high-bom smiles. 

I said to friendship's menaced blow, 

'' Strike deep — ^my heart shall bear ; 

Thou can'st but add one bitter woe 

To those already there-— 

Yet, still the spirit that sustains 

This last severe distress. 

Shall smile upon its keenest pains. 

And scorn redress." 

I said to death's uplifted dart, 
** Aim sure I oh I why delay. 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart, 
A weak reluctant prey ; 
For still the spirit, firm and free, 
Triumphant in its destiny. 
Wrapt in its own eternity, 

Shall pass away," 



»f 



CHARITY. 



Zaecher and Esroff begged Mora, their tutor, to permit them to visit the curi- 
ositias of Aleppo. He gave them a few aspers to expend as they thought proper, and, 
Ml their zetunii he inquired how they had bestowed the money. '' I," said Zacchen 
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♦• bovgkt aome of the finest dutes Sytia ever prodvced,— 41m taste wit eiqatnts.* 

*« Aii4 I" ^^ ifc»roff, " met a ]^oor w«man witii an infant at her hreae»>-^er f^ ^^ 

pkr^ m«*-^I gave her my aspen, and griered Aat I had not more." *• Tliedai^^^ 
taid Mora to Zaccher, " are gone, bnt Esroff's charity iriU be a laeting bleaaiBg, — --^ 
MMrtribnte to his happiness not oni^ in t^ life, but in that which is to come/' 



SONNET* 



(DBSClltPtlVS.) 

(Written on a temptttMout night.) 



" fhc thunder froUg.—the world is hosh'd in sleep." — Young. 



There's solemn grandeur in the midnight storm ; 
As the murk clouds upon the tempest move 
In heaped disorder, and gigantic form 1 
The hiHiow winds rave loud, as if they MroTe 
Against the thunder's deep and aKftal roat, — 
Or like huge surges rolling to the shore I 
Anon, the moon emits her flitting beams, — 
And now, the Tollied lightning's vivid glare 
Darts thro' the sky, and in the water gleams : 
Again, the thunder fends the gloomy air X 
Pavilion'd on ** Mercy's Seat," Thou pow'r divine I 
Pfetotrre the sctanen in this dreadful hour ; 
Stetemingi with frail baik, the storm's dr^ad po^«tr I 
Or 'mid the fear of deal^ the^ drM)^ing hearts resign. 

GEORGE RICHARDSOK' 

CAorlton^fipon'Mediock, near Manckeftery Feb. 1836. 



A VISIT TO THE DEAD SEA. 

Hsfitt^sent for a l^edouin to be my guide, and made him eat with me to be assured 
of his Adelity, I committed myself to his care, left my servant at the convent, nndset 
out at midnight. The monks provided me with a long Arab gun, which I slnng meruit 
my shoulder ; t^d thlis accoutred, we marched through the bed of the Cedron« nlttug 
the horrible ravine which I entered the day before. At length we got into the plain: 
and after <^e hours' march, we observed a Bedouin camp, about a mile before us. 
To avoid encountering the Arabs, we stretched about two ndles to the south, and^fere 
lucky enough to reach the barren mountains which bound the west coast of the lake, 
without meeting a single Arab. The summit of the sterile rock, on whioh I stood, 
was about three hundred feet above the level of the gloomy lake below, nndthe tower- 
ing mountains on the opposite coast appeared to be about ten miles distant. The moon 
was shining in all her oriental splendour, on the desecrated scene ; the shadows of the 
rugged promontories around me were reflected on the lake ; but on its swrfkce not a 
ripple was to be seen ; the silence of death was there, and Uie malediction of Heaven 
was written on the soil ! for miles around me there was life in neither air, earth, nor 
water. I sickened at the prospect, my spirits were completely overpowered. 

I reposed on the bare rock for half an hour ; my feet were cut in many places with 
the sharp flints which abound here, and it was with difficulty I could descend the 
sitfuntalb. About six in the morning 1 reached the shore, and much against tfanndvioe 



of my exoeUent guidei I ratolTed on having a bath. I was detiroui of aicertauuiig the 
timtli of tho ataertuniy that " nothmg linka in tho Dead Sea." I awam a] conskierablB 
diiteiioo from the shore $ and about four yards tram the beach I was beyond my depth: 
tlM water was the ooldest I erer felt, and the taste of it moat detestable ; it waa tbi^ of 
a solution of nitre, mixed widi an infusion of (pisssia. Its buoyancy I foand to be 
far f^reater than that of any sea I ever swam in» not ezoeptinf the Buxine, which isez- 
tremely salt. I could lie hke a log of wood on the surface, without stirring hand or foot^ 
a« long as I chose ; but with a good deal of exertion I could just dive suffidently deep 
to cover all my body, but I was again thrown on the surface, in spite of my endeaTsm 
to descend lower. On coming out, the wounds in my feet pained me excessively ; the 
poisonous quality of the water irritated the abraded skin, and ultimately made an ulcer 
of every wound, which confined me fifteen days in Jerusalem ; and became so trouble- 
some in Alexandria, that my medical attendant was apprehensive of gangrene. 

I proceeded for three hours, as well as I could, along the iron-bouAd coast tewardt 
Jericho. I found several fresh-water shdls on the beach, sudi as I befom noticed on 
tlie liske of Tiberias ; and also the putrid remains of two small fish, of the aise of 
mnllet ; which, no doubt, had been carried down from the Jordan, as well as the 
shells ; for I am well convinced, both from my own observation and from the accounts 
of the Arabs, that no living creature is to be found in the Dead Sea. I provided myself 
vrith a fishing-hook and line in Tiberias, and with some dried fish from St. Saba for a 
bait. I spent two hours in catching bitumen, for that was the only thmg that came 
in contact with my line all the time. 

Chateaubriand says, he heard a noise on the lake occasioned by the jumping of 
'* legions of little fishes," as the Arabs informed him. I believe the credulity of the 
autlier of " The Martyrs," was equal to his eloquence ; and that he has described 
neatly thines in Palestine with great beauty, which he believed with too mdch readiness.^ 
The water has been analyzed, and found to contain about one-fourth of its weight of 
various salts ; these Chateaubriand states, on the authority of Malta Brun, to be 

Muriate of Lime 3,920 

Muriate of Magnesia 10,246 

Muriate of Soda 10,360 

Sulphate of Lime 0,054 

24,580* 

The fkr-fiimed fruit of the tree of Sodom, ** which tempts the eye, and turns to 
*"*^^8 on the lips," is no where to be found on the western shore ; and Burckfaardt 
^l^l^ears to favour the opinion of its having only an imaginary existence, but it does 
^^%t in tiie vicinity of Ei Ohor, I saw one of the apples at Mar Saba ; and, perhaps, 
p ^ only plant in Egypt producing this fhiit f discorered at Koum Ombott in Upper 
^^ypt, growing in a comer of the small temple of Isis, fttdng the Nile ; the plant was 
?^^ quite l^e height of the Palma Christi, the fruit was the size of tiw pomegranate ; 
*^^«ed, from the similarity of the fruit nid leaves, I consider the Dead Sea apple as 
^ ^Ipurious pomegranate. It was, indeed, tempting to the eye, but deoeitM to the 



^1^-^; on opening it it was quite empty, the suiface ttf the rind having only a fisht 
^^^^%fent sort of cotton attached to it, which was destroyed by the lightest touc& ; Siis 



2^—^ the true Dead Sea apple which I saw in Egypt, and which I aho found in Mar 
^^Ha ; albeit Shaw and Pococke doubt its existence. 




■*^M 



*I brought home a bottle of the water of the Dead Sea, whidi Dr. VTm. Gregory 
the kindness to give me the following accurate analysis of :-— 

Chloride of Sodium, with a trace of Bromine 9,56 

Chloride of Magnesium 5,28 

Chloride of Caleivm 3,05 

Sulphate of lAme 1,34 

19,25 

J^Xiat is to say, 19,25 per cent of saline matter. The occurrenoe of the new body 
?^^omlne is very interesting ; it was only discovered by M. BalaTd^ \tv VSvt ^s\.<« <j5. 'Oifc 
Mediterranean, and has been lately detected by Dr. Turner , m lYi^A. o\ \\kR"^fv^^\ 
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There is not a boat on the lake, and, in all probability, never has been. Tht 
oldest Arabs have no recollection of ever having seen a boat there. Pliny speaks of 
cane rafts which the Arabs used to gather the bitumen ; bat for three centuries, the 
fact of no boat being on the lake, has been alluded to by travellers. All Bey alone, 
a few years ago, describing the Dead Sea from the summit of a mountain four-and- 
twenty miles distant, declajnes that he distinctly saw the vessels on the lake so agitated 
by the motion of the waters, that he considers the name of Dead Sea as inappropriately 
applied. The telescope of this traveller must have been furnished with a very mayni- 
^/ytf^lens. 

The most extraordinary circumstance, perhaps, to be remarked is, that there is 
no visible outlet to the lake, notwithstanding that the Jordan is continually flowing 
into it. Dr. Shaw calculates that the Jordan daily sends into the Dead Sea, six mil- 
lions and ninety thousand tons of water, and yet there is never any visible increase or 
diminution in tiie height of the water, though Chateaubriand erroneously states that it 
Taries at different periods. Its greatest breadth does not exceed ten miles, and its 
extreme length about seventy. 

(From MaddefCs TraveU in Turkey,) 



ADVENTURE WITH A RHINOCEROS. 

A correspondent of the Bengal Hurkaru says, that, being on a visit at the quar- 
antine station at Edmonstone Island, he was informed that a rhinoceros had several 
times made his appearance close to the residence at Middleton Point, on Saugor Island. 
I was requested (says he) being a killer, to go over and try my luck. I did so, and 
made preparation for a regular set-to. A stage being erected on a tree close to a tank 
at which my customer was in the habit of drinking every night, I there, in company 
with the resident at the Point, took my seat at eight o'clock in the evening, it being 
then quite dark. My first cheeroot had not been quite burnt out, when a noise from 
the jungle in the rear warned us of an approach. From the noise I thought it was an 
elephant. Our anxiety, you may be sure, was very intense ; however, in a very few 
minutes a very large animal showed his back within thirty yards of us. I saw it, and 
immediately pointed it out to my companion through the gloom, and we both agreed 
that it was our friend. His approach was slow, grazing as he came along, until.almo8t 
immediately under us, and then we fired. He seemed a little astonished, but did not 
move. The second volley (for we were well armed, having two double barrels each) dis- 
turbed him ; he turned sharp round, and made off with a curious snorting noise like an 
overgrown hog. He had the benefit of eight balls, which were, at the distance of fifteen 
yards, poured upon his impenetrable hide ; but he seemed to mind them no more than 
80 many peas. Ten minutes had hardly elapsed before he came again, but not on the 
same ground ; he strolled along rather cautiously towards the tank. We had another 
beautiful view of him, and again fired together as before, when, I am sorry to say, 
the gun of my friend burst, blowing off two of his fingers on the left hand, and slighdy 
wounding me in the arm. Nothing was now left for us but to go home ; and at that 
time of night, and in such a place, with such an animal in our neighbourhood was no 
joke. My friend took a cutlass, and I took two of my guns. We cautiously descended 
the tree, and made good our retreat. 

A month and a half passed before the hand of my friend had healed, when we de- 
termined upon another attack, but in a different manner. The artillery of the station 
(two six-pounders) were placed in his path, and there we agreed to watch his approach. 
Every thing was got in readiness. The moon was favourable, and we took our station 
at the old look-out tree in the evening. The first start which we made was ominous, 
a tiger springing almost from under our feet as I was levelling the guns. One was 
pointed to sweep the corner of the tank, and the other to take him if he came in a 
different direction. A long tedious night passed, and no rhinoceros. The tiger above 
mentioned prowled about the tree all night, but we could not get a shot at him. — 
Another night passed in like manner, but the third night at ten o'clock, our old friend 
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once more showed himself. Down I jumped to my post at the gun, but he saw my 
movements, and vanished. Nearly an hour passed before he again made his appear^ 
ance : bat when he did come, I got him right before my gun, and as I was raising the 
match to fire, he charged fuU at me : but he was too late, the fatal spark had done its 
doty, and the canister met him half way. I lost no time in getting up the tree, for 
you may be sure the idea of his ugly horn being near me was not at all comfortable, it 
gaye me, however, surprising agility, and I stumbled over my friend, who was coming 
down to assist me. In the micUt of the confusion, a terrible groan proclaimed our 
victory. The next morning we found he had run nearly fifty yards, and there fell to 
rise no more. Many of the shot had taken effect. One (the fatal one) in the left eye, 
three in the shoulder, one in the flank, passing through his kidney and the hind quar- 
ter. His dimensions were twelve feet in length, without the tail, which made two 
more, seven feet high, and thirteen in circumference. Altogether he is a perfect 
monster. On opening him, one of the leaden balls of our first attack was found in his 
stomach, and appeared to be mortifying the flesh all round. I had a tough job to skin 
him, &c. Five of our balls were cut out. The flesh of the animal was greedily de- 
voured by the famished crew of a Burmese boat, which arrived at the Point in distress. 

(Alexander*8 East India Magazine.) 



(8SLBCTBD.) 

AN AFFECTING STORY. 

'Have the goodness to buy a nosegay of a poor orphan I' said a female voice, in 
A plaintive and melodious tone, as I was passing the Haymarket : I turned, and beheld 
A girl of fourteen, whose drapery, though ragged, was clean, and her form such as a 
painter might have chosen for a youthfal Venus — her neck, without covering, was of 
the purest white — and her features, though not perfectly beautiful, were interesting, 
and set off by a transparent complexion — her dark and intelligent eyes were shaded by 
loose ringlets of raven black, which shed their sweetly supplicating beams through the 
silken shade of long lashes. On one arm hung a basket of roses, — the other was 
stretched towards me with a bud. I drew from my pocket some money : * Take this, 
sweet innocent,' said I, putting it into her hand, ' and may thy existence and thy vir- 
tues be long preserved I' I was turning from her, when she burst into a flood of 
tears. Her look touched my soul. I was melted by the gratitude of this poor girl, 
a^tl a drop of sympathy fell from my own cheek. I returned to console her, when she 
added as follows , — * Your's, Sir, have been the first kind words I have heard since I 
*o*t all that was dear to me on earth 1* — A sob interrupted her discourse.—* Oh, Sir,' 
she continued, * I have no father — no mother — no relation : alas I I have no friend in 
fhe world 1' She was silent for a moment before she could proceed : — * my only friend 
IS God ! on him, therefore, will I rely — O, may I support, with fortitude, the mise- 
"^s I am born to experience, — and may that God ever protect you.' She dropped a 
coQitsey, full of hmnility and native grace — I returned her benediction, and went on. 

^ " And can I thus leave thee, poor creature ?' said I, as I walked pensively on—- 

^an I leave thee for ever — without emotion ? What have I done that can entitle me 

.^^y prayers ? Preserved thee, for a few days, from death — that is all I And shall I 

^^ thee, fair blossom, to see thee no more ? Leave thee (o be destroyed by the rude 

J^ of adversity ; — to be cropped by some cruel spoiler ; — ^to drop thy lovely head 

°5^^th the blight of early sorrow ? — No I thou hast budded under the sweet sunshine 

^ domestic content, and under it thou shalt bloom.' I returned to her, — my heart 

^^ng with its newly-formed purpose. The beautiful flower girl was again before me— ^ 

took her by the hand — the words of triumphant virtue burst from my lips, — * Come, 

^^]^ forlorn ! come, and add one more to that happy group that call me — ^father. 

^heir home shall be thine — thou shalt share their comforts — thou shalt be taught with 

^^^1 that virtue alone constitutes true happiness.' Her eyes flashed with frantic joy— 

f ^ flong herself upon her knees before me, and burst into rapturous tears — I raised 

^ m my arms — I hushed her eloquent gratitude, and led her to a home of peace and 

^*^nility. She loves my children — she loves their father — and the orphan of the 

"*ymarket is now the wife of my son. 
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ELEGY 

Oh ih§ Death of the late muoh-eeteemed brother RICHARD PARKS, near Marple, 

Derbyehire, who died Auguet^ 1835. 

And ean it be, that thou my fHend art dead ? 
So early called from Ufe, so sad a doom ; 
Bat vain and firnitless are the tears ire shed, 
These pangs of woe can neter reaeh the tomb. 

Tet, blest spirit, ** the broken mfaided sigh/' 
WMeh my soul pa3r8, do thon in bliss receive ; 
** 'Twas e'er the lot of excellence to die/' 
And most be nature's mystery to griere. 

What must the anguish of thy parents be, 
That thou didst die from home, resign thy breath 
'Mongst strangers ;-^alaa 1 thy mother ooidd not see 
Her burling son in sickness or in death. 

tixntj time, rush'd furiously o'er thy form, 
« Disease play'd haYoc," and did dissever 
Thee from this life ; — a ^igh, and the rude storm 
Had ceas'd, and thou wert gone for ever. 

But here reflection easily may find, 
The spider web of every human state ; 
Since all the noblest virtues of the mind 
Could not exempt thee from the stroke of fate. 

Then while my God prolongs this fleeting breath, 
Blest soul, thy bright example let me see, 
niat I may learn with joy to welcome death, 
And share eternal happiness with thee. 

PBTER SIMPLE. 
Memehe$t9r, November , 1835. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

Allow me to assure you that the " Black Diamond" perfeetly eoncnrt 
in the propriety of your remark, that communicationa of a similar nature to the one 
he last transmitted to you, would wear a better appearance were the real signature of 
the writer appended. 

In palliation of this bread) of propriety, the ** Black Diamond" would urgpt that 
the letter he forwarded to yon waa his muden communication to a work like yours, 
and he waa consequently impressed with that certain nervous fcarft^ess which geoer- 
ally assoetates itself with the first attempt of a young writer, and which, in this in- 
atanoe, induced him to take shelter under the convenient masque of a fietltioBS signs- 
tnre. The ** Black Diamond" has carefully read the last number of the MagasiBe, 
and fsds great pleaanre in acknowledging, that the remarks in hia letter were uacslled 
for, In &is diatriet and neighbourhood the new series of our periodical has girea the 
higliett satiafaetion, and I doubt not its circulation will progreasively increase. 

Aa you complain of a dearth of matter for the Magazine, I am tempted to send 
you berewith, a sample of my success with the Muses, which, should you consider 
worthy of insertion in your next number, I should feel great pride in seeing admitted 
there the two following Sonnets. 



8U 
SONNET. 

On teeing a Hyacinth in bloteom in Winter, 

Nr'br can I gaze on thee, sweet blushing flower, 

But through this trembling heart a rushing tide 

Of mem'ry's viried flood will sweetly glide, 

With soothing visions rife of life's young hour, 

When Nature's simplest charms to please had power ; 

And nought my youthful spirit more enjoy 'd. 

Than careless rambles ta'en at even-tide, 

When clad in Spring's bright guise lay field and bower 

The sunny mead bestrew'd with laughing eyes 

Of modest daisy bright ; — the leafy dell, 

Where trembling hangs thy sister's azure bell, 

At sight of thee with grateful freshness rise : 

Thus secret sympathy a charm supplies, 

Which link'd but with a stone, that stone we prize. 



SONNET. 

On hearing the Wind at Midnight. 

Thb howling midnight winds around my door 

Their ceaseless awful vigils vigorous keep, 

With dismal chaunt affrighting peaceful sleeps 

Who startled, flies the deep unearthly roar 

That down the smoky void doth thund'ring pour. 

Commix'd with whistlings wild, that piercing creep 

Each tiny crevice through, and gusts that sweep, 

With hollow cadence sad, the tall trees o'er. 

Our skill, how vain I to shew the hidden source 

Whence flow those serial streams wide o'er this earth ; 

Or all-unerring trace their trackless source 

Since haply zephyrs bland they first had birth. 

Till now, like voice of youth, hoarse, changed with age. 

Their infant sighs have gain'd the storm's loud rage ! 

Your's, in F. L. & T. 

BLACK DIAMOND. 

^^hope Lodge f Horeeiey Woodhouaef Jan. 1836. 



A GOLDEN RULE. 



. IivovsTftT will make a man a purse, and Fbuoalitt will find him string for it. 
*^^^^ the purse nor the string will cost him anything. He who has it should only 
^'^ the strings as Frugality directs, and he will be sure to find a useful penny at the 
'^ttoni of it, at any time, to help a brother in distress. The servants of Industry are 
•^own by their livery, it is always whole and wholesome. Idleness travels very lei- 
*J*ly, and poverty soon overtakes him. Look at the ragged slaves of Idleness, and 
which is t^e best master to serve — Industry or Idleness. 

Vol. 4— No. 2— M. 
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BUTTERFLIES. 



*' Roving for ever from flower to flower, 

And kissing all buds that are pretty and sweet 1"— T. Haynes Bayly ^ 



<( 



Animay vagula, blandula/' — Adrian* 8 Addresi to his Soul. 



These beautiful insects possess charms both for laughing infancy and sober age ; 
the earliest instruction a child receives in Natural History is a delightful /ttriny lesson,— 
it catches a butterfly 1 — ^and this characteristic exploit is performed almost as soon as it 
is out of leading-strings. Buttercups and butterflies are the first objects of infantine 
notice and ambition, and the taste thus early acquired is seldom eradicated by"the suc- 
ceeding cares of life. TThe ancient man tottering on the verge of existence, — ^when his 
dim vision can perceive little besides, — seldom fails to observe theii fltting beauties ; 
and, as his depressed eyeballs endeavour to trace their devious course, past joys irra- 
diate his capacious memory, and future solemnities chasten his retrospective pleasores. 
With the glimpse of youthful days, — which the passing ephemeral unveils, — ^he algo 
partially penetrates the deep obscurity of an approaching eternity, and beholds a fwr 
and impressive emblem of the resurrection. The butterfly has always been'universally 
regarded as a striking image of the final triumph of the just over their last terrific ene- 
my — ** the pale monarch of the tomb ;" — born from the grovelling insignificant cater- 
pillar : at its great change it seems to burst from its confinement like the soaring of the 
human spirit to a more felicitous and enduring destination. The classic RogerSi in his 
elegant address to the '* Papillon,^^ has embodied this idea: — 

'* Yet wert thou once a worm, a thing that crept 
" On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept ! 
" And such is man, — soon from his cell of clay, 
** To burst a seraph in the blaze of day I"* 

The ancients, unaided by the blessed and glorious dawn of christian revelation, "were 
evidently of this opinion : they placed the semblance of a butterfly at the head of their 
gravestones, as an image of their Psyche — the everlasting soul 1 — thereby doubly in- 
timating the transientness of mortality^ and that it would again appear *'to flourish in 
immortal youth' 'f with greater eff'ulgence in a new and sinless region. This happy 
thought has, in some measure, been followed by our modem insciiption of ** ReaurganC' 
on escutcheons, monuments, &c. 

Nothing returns inwardly, but rather everything strives outwardly into the pure, 
free air ; — the rosy apple blossoms from its narrow bud, and gurgling notes issue from 
the tiny breast cf the lark ; — the germs burst open the folding-doors of the seed ves- 
sels, and break through the heavy pressure of the earth, in order to obtain light r^ 
the grasses tear asunder their bands, and slender blades spring upward ; — ^eveu rocks 
become, as it were, gentle, and (though unmoved by Orpheus,) allow small mosses to 
peep out from their sides, as a sign that they will not remain impenetrably closed for 
ever ; — little insects burst their narrow cells, and creeping out slowly and half dormant, 
unfold and shake their tender wings, and gaining strength, sport in the sunbeams, and 
fly off to untried delights ;t — and as these last, and butter/lies come forth from their 
chrysalids in all their gaiety and splendour, — even so, on the bright but awful morning 
of the final consummation of all things, shall the christian's every humble and sup- 
pressed aspiration or hope free itself, and boldly launch into the open and vast flowing 
sea of Eternal Spring I The body, which was feeble, sensual, and gross, shall be then 
refined from its earthly nature, and assuming the *' robe of righteousness/'— ^the dress 
of immortality, — be clothed with perfection. The mind, which, at best, waft here so 
limited in its faculties, and confined in its powers — subject to degrading passions and 

♦Vide also Kirby and Spence, Introduction to Entomology, vol. 1, p. 78. 

t Addison's Cato. J Carov^. 



«motioiif, and go contracted, weak, and blind, that it could neither dispel prejadice, 
Qotr percetre truth — thin pure as light, heaTcnly in its essence, and boundless as in. 
finitj, shall adoringly view the vast extent of nature. — shall commune with angels, — and 
ohy bliss ineffable 1 shall ardently expand to the infinite God — the source of all power' 
wisdom and glory !* 

We must now, for the sake of observation, (as far as regards the image,) reverse 
the order of nature ; for, though the following reflection is somewhat inferior in beau- 
ty it is, perhaps, not so in truth. It has been remarked, in reference to the indura- 
^^ effects of long intercourse with the world, that men begin life as the butterliy, and 
retire from its busy scenes like the chrysalis : — /. e. their entry is a fluttctin^ in all the 
freedom and freshness of unsuspecting generosity and uocalculating confidence, — un- 
S^ardedly open to every varying impulse, — nicely susceptible of each impression ; but 
alas 1 in a short time, the flush, the open-heartedness of youth and inexperience, are 
ui acme extent, banished, and the coolness and timidity of cautious age creep almost 
u^ensibly upon the spirit, freezing up the generous sentiments, and making callous the 
finer feelings of our nature, until nearly all genuine, unsophisticated emotions are con. 
coaled beneath the artificial superstratum of frigid indifference, or suspicious reserve. 

Almost efery bard, — who sings of rural life, or delineates orientalism, — has in- 
troduced this pre-eminently beautiful insect in his effusions. The noble Childe, in one 
of his ** glorious imaginings,' 't faithfully assimilates a butterfly-choMe, and its after 
^*te, to the alluringness of beauty for *' children of a larger giowth," who, alas I too 
wften desert, the unfortunate victims of their previous unhallowed gratilicatinn. The 
pious Watts reminds us, in a moral song against vanity, that the most costly and 
splendid habiliments, (the production of an howsoever fashionable and experienced 
^'^distej are inferior to the dresses in which the all-profuse mistress. Nature, has 
clothed the silkworm and the bntterfly. The ingenious fabulist, Gay, in a certain 
'"^ythic illustration, :( compares the vulgar arrogance of the prosperous upstart towards 
Jis less fortunate fellows, with the seeming pride of the newly-born buttci-fly, when it 
''Overs in its magnificent apparel over the as newly-blown rosebud or tuli]i — (its ])arallel8 
*nioi3g flowers.) Again, the popular lyrist, llaynes Bayly, (lubt, though not least,) 
^ One of his elegant ballad trifles, (from which we have selected our motto,) considers 
~*® life of this insecthological wonder, though evanescent, almost as the perfection of 
*j*Ppiness, unclouded as it appears to be by care or want, and unabridged its liberty in 
^^ pursuit of pleasure. But, though a bare tithe of such notices could not here be 
^^tcd, yet, en passant f we will just smile at old Burton's origin of the species; — 

^^ ^ " When Jupiter and Juno's wedding was solemnized of old, the gods were all in- 
^^^ted to the feast, and many noblemen besides. Among the rest came Chrysalus, a 
^^^eiTrian prince, bravely attended, rich in golden attires, in gay robes, with a majes- 
^^tical presence, — but oUierwise an ass. The gods, seeing him come in such pomp and 
,4*.^*®> rose up to give him place ; but Jupiter, perceiving that he was a light, fantas- 
^^^p9 idle fellow, turned him and his proud followers into butterflies ; and so they con- 
tinue still — for aught I know to the contrary — roving about in pied coats, and are 
" CaJied chrysalides by the wiser sort of men, — that is, golden outsides ; drones, flies, 
^d things of no worth." 

Apart from such associations, butterflies excite our curiosity, and command our 
•^Bairation, by their consummate beauty, fragile form, delicate habits, and light aerial 
""^tion. Mrs. Trollope, speaking of the summer charms of North America, remarks : 
** In a bright day, during any of the summer months, your walk is through an atmos- 
"phere of butterflies, so gaudy in hue, and so varied in form, that I often thought 
"they looked like flowers on the wing. Some of them are very large, measuring three 
" or four inches across the wings ; some have pinions of the most dainty lavender co- 
"iour and bodies of black; others, are fawn and rose-coloured; and others again, 
''orange and bright blue : their gay and noiseless movement as they glance through the 
" air, crossing each other in checkered maze, is very beautiful." It is in sweet accord- 
ance with such real charms that these ** insect queens" § seem to be the mildest crea- 
tves in existence ; gentle, but not insipid ; they interest the better feelings of the 

* Sec Sturm's Reflections, vol. 2. t The Giaour. % The Fable of " The but- 

terfly and Snail." § Byron. 
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hearty and these are still further heightened, when we watch them with silent raptun 
alternately expanding and closing their sylph-like pinions of gossamer, qnietly and Inj- 
uriously sipping the pure nectar of odorous spring-flowers. But, lo ! iJie shadow of s 
passing cloud disturbs the ecstatic banquet, and they instantaneously vanish from the 
regretting sight, with the swiftness of the departing sunbeam ! 

Revised, and considerably enlarged from ** the Mirror," No. 704, expressly foi 
this Magazine, by the author, 

GEORGE HODGKINSON. 
Good Hope Lodge, Thome, February, 1836. 



ADDRESS SENT TO AN ODD FELLOW S WIFE ON 
ENTERING THE MARRIAGE STATE. 



Let not my sister, though a wife, 

Bid all her fears adieux; 
Comforts there are in married life, 

But there are crosses too. 

I do not wish to mar your mirth, 

With an ungrateful sound ; 
But yet remember, bliss on earth. 

No mortal ever found. 

Your prospects and your hopes are great. 

May God your hopes fulfil ; 
But you will find in every state, 

Some difficulties still. 

The rites which lately join*d your hand, 

Cannot ensure content ; 
Religion forms the strongest band. 

And love's the best cement. 

A friendship founded on esteem, 
Life's flattering blast endures ; 

It will not vanish as a dream, 
And such I hope is yours. 

Though you have left a parent's wing, 

Nor longer ask its care ; 
For it's seldom husbands bring, 

A lighter yoke to wear. 

February, 1836. 



They have their humours and their fauli 

So mutable is man ; 
Excuse his failings in your thoughts, 

And hide them if you can. 

No anger nor resentment keep. 

Whatever is amiss ; 
Be reconcil'd before you sleep, 

And seal it with a kiss. 

When there's cause to reprimand, 

Do it with mild address ; 
Remember he's your dearest friend. 

And love him ne'er the less. 

'Tis not the way to scold at large, 
Whate'er prond reason boasts ; 

They do their duty best discharge, 
Who condescend the most. 

But yet God's blessing daily crave, 
Nor trust your faithful heart ; 

You must divine assistance have. 
To act a prudent part. 

Mutual attempts to serve and please, 

Each other will endear ; 
So may you spend your life with ease, 

Nor discord interfere. 

WILLIAM GAUNT, PROV. C. S. 



Kendal, February Sth, 1836. 

TO THE COMMITTEE AND EDI'TOR OF THE ODD FELLOWS' 

MAGAZINE. 

Gentlbmbn, 

Perceiving that you are desirous of having the opinion of your 
correspondents, respecting the formation of a Widow and Orphans' Fund, and having 
seen the good resulting from a similar Fund belonging to our Lodge, which has been in 
operation about five years, I have taken the liberty of sending you a few observations, 
whic]^, I hope, will merit a place in the Magazine. 
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I haTe carefully peruaed all the letters which hate appeared in the Magaiist 
toQching the subject of a Widow and Orphans' Fund, since uie original proposition by 
Mr. Jo£i S. Myers, and I perfectly agree with the writers of those letters, respecting 
the usefulness of such a Fund, and the practicability of its being established ; but I do 
not exactly agree with any plan that has hitherto been laid down for attaining this de- 
sirable object. 

With respect to the original proposition of Mr. Myers, it would be unjust in my 
opinion to compel every member of our Order to take a copy of the Magazine, as many 
of the members cannot read, and many who have families &id it a very difficult matter 
to pay their contributions ; neither do I think that the profits arising from its sale 
would be sufficient to effect the end in view. The proposition of Mr. George Cooke 
comes much nearer my ideas, but it is also subject to the objection mentioned by 
Mr. Alfred Smith ; the voluntary contribution system suggested by that gentleman, I 
am afraid would fall away, or diminish as the widows and orphans increased. I woidd, 
therefore, beg to lay before yon a few remarks, which, I think, are worthy of being 
taken into consideration, previously to establishing a Widow and Orphans' Fund. 

You are all well aware that our meetings are both numerous and expensive, much 

n^ore so than, in my opinion, is necessary. This arises chiefly from their being held in 

public houses ; and if we ought to rejoice, as is suggested by some writers in the Maga- 

^e, at witnessing our Order emerging from the form of a mere smoking and drinking 

clob, and rearing its towering head, and shedding abroad its beams of usefulness and 

goodness among thousands and tens of thousands of its members, — and if we are to 

^ook upon drunkenness in the light in which it has been pictured by Mr. Smith, of the 

^pon Lodge, in his excellent discourse, (see page 55 of the Magazine for December, 

1834), then, surely, we ought to feel it our duty to set our faces as a body against the 

pernicious practice of drinking, as much as lays in our power. If we can by any means 

^ssen the number and expence of our meetings, we shall thus put it in the power of 

our members not only to subscribe one shilling per annum for a Widow and Orphans' 

^(ud, but also to do more for themselves and families than, I am sorry to say, is done 

^^ the present by many. Much has been said of our good works in the Magazine, and 

^^t little of our evil deeds ; I am persuaded, that if a calculation could be made, it 

^oold appear, that as much money is spent annually by the members of our Order, in 

^manner calculated to bring discredit upon themselves and the Society, as is spent in 

^^arities. If our object be the dissemination of the principles of benevolence and 

^'^arity, and of assisting each other in cases of affliction and distress, of soothing each 

®^^er's sorrows and cheering the drooping heart, — cannot these desirable objects bo 

^.^^ained without making such an enormous sacrifice, and incurring the awfiil respon- 

**^ility of leading our members into temptation ? 

I think it would not be amiss to take the sense of each Lodge throughout the Order, 
^^^pecting such an important affair as establishing a Widow and Orphans' Fund, and 
^l8 give every member an opportunity of placing his vote for or against it ; the returns 

^ be made out by the C. S. of each District, and forwarded to the G. M. and Board 
?* Directors ; also, that the returns should be printed, and a copy sent to each Lodge 

*^ the Unity. Hoping these remarks may be thought worthy of your notice, 

I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Helton Lodge, Kendal, W. DODD, P. G. 



ON THE WIDOW AND ORPHANS' FUND. 



To THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF THE O. F.s' MAGAZINE. 

The great Bacon said, " Men, till a matter be done, wonder that it can be done ; 
^ as soon as it is done, wonder again that it was no sooner done," and this seems to 
M>ply to the formation of a Widow and Orphans' Fund ; but 

** The surest way not to fail, is to determine to succeed." 
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I wish 1 could adopt the latter ((aotatien aad aay, I am '' determined to succeed ;''— 
not one helping hand stimulates me, nor is a pen employed to urge me on, therefoie 
I am almost content to resign the task. My endeavours are somevHiat checked by 
the good reasoning of your very able and talented correspondent, brother Alfred Smith, 
and by a very excellent letter from Prov. C. S. Vaughan, advocating the originally 
projected plan. I have powerful opponents to contend with, but I feel much pleased 
that abler advocates have, with so much candour and good feelingi come forward upon 
the present occasion, not to condemn me, but in support of that which, perhaps, I too 
presumptuously attempted to amend. I looked with much anxiety through tiie pages 
of the last Magazine for some remarks from C. S. Myers,* but, perhaps, he was not 
called upon to say aught upon my amendment. 

I shall not here attempt to answer my friendly opponents, or urge my reasons fo^ 
the course I have taken, farther than to state, that my object is to leave the present 
useful Fund of the Order (of which the profits of the Magazine form a part) for the 
pufposes to which it is now devoted. 

Procrastination is the thief of time, and that a year may not be lost in establish- 
ing this Fund, propositions similar to those contained in my letter, published in the 
September Magazine, will be submitted to the next A. "Mi. C. 

I am very sanguine in anticipating the formation of a Fund this year ; nothing ota. 
be urged against its objects, the difficulty is how to establish it. 

If time and circumstances will allow, I shall endeavour to be at Derby personally 
to support the immediate adoption of the propositions sent from our Lodge ; but it wiU 
be a serious inconvenience. If I thought our excellent friend Smith spoke the senti- 
ments of the Order, when he used these words, — ^* it must be done neither hurriedly 
nor thoughtlessly,'' that is, if there was not time before the next A. M. C. to consider 
and digest a plan, and that it would be better to postpone it for another year, I should 
at once forego all thought of pressing the matter now, and thus avoid the sacrifice I 
must make in^undertaking' the journey. I trust, however, that upon reflection, he will 
not think the immediate accomplishment of the object impracticable, or even proble- 
matical. 

It is now before the Order, and its adoj^tion or rejection is with the A. M. C. 

Believe me to be, your's. 

In the good old bonds, 

GEORGE COOKE, Prov. C. S. 



AN EXTRACT FROM THE LATTER PART OF A SERMON 

Preached be/ore the Members of the ffowden Wellington Lodge, of Independent Odd 

FelloMSf on Tuesday, the 7th of July, 1835, 

BY THE REV. WM. CUTHBBRT, OF TRINITY COLLEGE^ DUBLIN. 



** When a man shall make a singular vow, the persons shall be for the Lord/' 

Leviticus, chap. 27, vbb. 2. 



Permit me now to advert to another part of that vow into which you have entered, 
to the motto of your fraternity—" Friendship, Love, and Truth,"—** a threefold cord 
which is not quickly broken," — a triune voice from the unimagined God, *<felt through 
all time, and working in all space." 

Let us notice those peerless jewels in the costly diadem of your Order, as proposed 
to our view, in your inestimable Introduction, ** Truth ought to reign on the lips 

— ' ' , 5j — ' 

* C. S. Myers' letter in the present No. was written for the December No. but 
eent too late for insertion ;•— he is not yet wearied in the good cause. 
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Lore in the affections. — ^and Friendship in the heart of every Odd Fellow." Would 
that our water-bnlwarked island were ramped round with an impregnable fortress like 
this 1 Let Truthf the basis of all societies, and the ligament of all associations, be 
scrupulously obserred among you : for, if there be a character invariably and univer- 
sally despised, abandoned and neglected, as unfit for mixing with society, the very 
nerve of which he destroys and violates, it is the roan who indulges in falsehoods, 
whidh, in their consequences, are in the highest degree, detrimental to social happi- 
ness. A lie has been represented, by a man of great mind, to be ''a breach of pro- 
mise ; for whoever seriously addresses his discourse to another, tacitly promises to 
speak the truth, because he knows that the truth is expected."* Offend not in this 
point, my brethren, but ''putting away lying, speak every man the truth with nis 
neighbour, for we are members one of another ;" be especially careful to guard against 
those faithful concomitants of lying, fraud and deceit, whatever temptations you may 
have to practice them in your intercourse with the worid ; for the wise son of Sirach 
has aptly remarked, " as a nail sticketh fast between the joining of the stones, so doth 
sin stick close between buying and selling." Let honesty and integrity mark all your 
actions through life, and never have recourse to those evil artifices, by which one 
neighbour endeavours to deceive and overreach another. 

The second particular in connexion with the motto is, '* Love should reign in the 
affections." The purest source of social duties, the most solid foundation of moral 
justice, and the strongest bond by which a community can be united, is mutual affec- 
tion, proceeding from Him whose love is " longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea." By embodying in your actions, this section of your motto, by considering 
yourselves as deriving your existence from one common parent, as connected to the 
whole species by a lasting relation, and by treating every fellow-creature, not absolutely, 
but relatively, as a brother, you will most emphaticidly fulfil the second great com- 
mandment of the law ; and prove, that to love as brethren implies, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that you act as brethren. What peace and harmony would pervade the sys- 
tem of life, were all mankind to have " love in their affections," thereby practically 
exemplyfying the apostolic advice, " love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous." 

Oh ! that all who name the name of Christ, were " rooted and grounded in this 
love, which passeth knowledge," then, the heart of man, which, when cold, is like 
iron, hard and of firm resistance, would, when warmed by this sacred and invigorating 
power, become malleable and ductile. 

Tl\e third characteristic of your motto now claims my attention. ** I^t FHendsAip 
reign in the heart of every Odd Fellow." Friendship, based upon christian motives and 
christian principles, is a rare jewel, and of such untold value, that if you possess and 
retain it in all the beautiful and watery lustre of its excellence, you are Odd Fellows 
indeed. 

Friendship has been defined by a poet f to be '* sympathy of soul, thought meet- 
ing thought, and will preventing will with boundless confidence." If from the poet 
we refer to the philosopher, we find him expressing himself with his peculiar animation 
on this interesting topic. '' You may take sarga to open the liver, steel to open the 
spleen, flower of sulphur for the lungs, castoreum for the brain ; but no receipt openeth 
the heart, but a true friend, to whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, sus- 
picions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil 
shrift or communion. The communicating of a man's self to his friend, workelh two 
contrary effects ; for it redoubletb joys, and cutteth griefs in halves ; for .there is no 
man that imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the more, and no man impart- 
eth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less."^ Turn we to the light afforded 
on this subject by Revelation's ** heaven- directed beam," and there we read, " a friend 
lovelh at all times, and a brother is bom for adversity. Faithful are wounds of a 
friend. A faithful friend is the medicine of life, and a strong defence : and he that 
hath found stich an one, hath found a treasure." Be it, then, the unceasing care, and 
the undeviating aim of you, who, like the rest of your brother pilgrims, are sinners by 
lUkture, and practice to secure an interest in the blood-bought righteousness of Aiat 
'* friend who sticketh closer than a brother," and who hath benevolently proclaimed to 
^on, great and endless comfort. '* Ye are my friends, if you do whatsoever I command 
you." 

♦Paley. t Thomson. X Baoon's Works, vol. 1. 
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ON THE DEATH OF TWO INFANTS. 



LOUISA AND ROBERT ARTHUR MARTIN, 

Children o/P^ V, Robert Martin^ of the Clarence Lodge, Salford, the first of 
died on the \2thy and the other on the lAth of January last. 

(WKITTEN BY HIMSELF.) 



Oh 1 cruel death, and has thy savage power 
Nipp'd the sweet blossoms in their early bloom ; 
Clasp'd to thine iron breast the lovely flower, 
And borne its fragrant branches to the tomb ? 

Insatiate king I in one unpitying hour. 
On two sweet smiling babes to pass thy doom ; 
Joy saw the deed, and bade his roseate bower, 
No longer spread around its rich perfume. 

Could not the tears affection fondly shed. 
Bid thy dread hand compassion's balsam pour ? 
Ah no ! thy form to pity's voice was dead, 
And vain for mercy might a saint implore. 
Thy hate to man the frequent tear can prove, 
And the last sighs of unavailing love. 



A FAREWELL TO THE ABOVE. 

Sweet innocents adieu, adieu, 

I rest in hopes your bliss to share ; 

Like you to gain a heavenly home. 
And live with our Redeemer there. 



ON DETRACTION. 



*' Tis Slander, whose tongue outvenoms all the worms of Nile." 



Of what materials must that man's mind be made, who, after a day sp< 
*' lying, slandering, and evil speaking," can coolly and deliberately lay his head 
his pillow and expect repose 1 Let us hope there are not many such. But, alas 
know more than one, and that among Odd Fellows too, whose existence seems i 
dependant on the practice of the vile principles of calumny and detraction. Am 
set of men who not only profess to be christians, but something more, its existei 
a double evil — for, independently of their duties as followers of Him who coul 
etr, they are pledged, and that somlemly too, not only not to wrong a brother , rn 
him wronged, but to apprise him of approaching danger — to shield him from the f 
of others, and not to throw the bolt himself — to support, not oppress — to silenc 
busy tongue of slander in others, and not himself become the slanderer — to n 
modeit merit, and put down impudent mental imbecility,"— in short, to mutually 



and support each other, and thereby render our Unity, what its Founders intended it 
to be, a blessing and a gift from Heaven. 

That many individuals are guilty of this crime, without knowing it, I am well 
aware. Thoughtlessness, and a consciousness of not intending harm, have caused much 
mischief. It is to such men I would address niyself — the hardened and confirmed are 
out of my reach — they are not readers of the Magazine. 

To the careless then, I would say, be cautious — sport not one moment with the 
reputation of another — you are sure to injure it. By one trifling and even insignificant 
insinuation, you may sow the seeds of misery for ever I Not only will the wound fester 
in the bosom of your victim, but your own conscience will tell you, in language not to 
he misunderstood, how far you have erred and strayed from the paths of Odd Fellow- 
ship. Think not, my friends, that that monitor can be silenced by the excuse of not 
intending harm. The deed is done, and you cannot shake off the penalty. The more 
respectable your character and standing in society, the greater the calamity you inflict, 
and the more certain is the misery of your victim. The poison has entered the system, 
and no " chemic power'* can eradicate it. The vice is a heartless one, and ought to 
^e more shunned than any in the whole catalt)j^ue of crime. I have been several years 
in the Order, Sir, but am not much known to its membcirs, though perfectly alive to 
Its usefalness. Often have I sat in company with brothers (?) who little dreamt a chiel 
''^asnear them *' taking notes." To hear them canvassini^, somewhat vociferously, es- 
pecially for a mixed company, the merits and demerits of past and present officers, it is 
lamentable to think how the vice of detraction preponderated. ** What, he — I never 

could bear to sit in his company, he is as proud as Lucifer. And then, there's , 

*ttcl^ , and two or three others, who are no better than they should be, even as 

Odd Fellows, high as they stand in their own estimation ; but look at their private 
character — I could if I would," &c. &c. and thus would the tongue of the slanderer 
^ag on for hours, assisted, occasionally, ))y a few significant insinuations from hii 
companions. Such characters ought to reflect, that the eye and the ear of the Order 
*re everywhere, or in other language. Omnipresent, — if they did, they would, at least, 
oe more cautious, and consequently less criminal. The practice of this vice, is one of 
the greatest blemishes of the Order, especially in public, and ought, on detection, to 
"^▼e a severe punishment awarded it. 

I am not a perfect stranger to your readers, though I am personally to you. I 
**Dgratulate you, and the Order, on the extension of the size and sale, and conse- 
quently mcreased usefulness of the Magazine. Nothing, I hope, can now impede itg 
Pj^ess, and my mite, if acceptable, shall never be withheld. In the mean time, 
<ooald this paper silence the tongue of one slanderer, it will have amply recompensed 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 



SONG. 

I have won thee at last. 
And my spirit is free 
From the harrowing thought, 
That another's thoul't be. 

Yes, I've won thee at last, 
For the net that I spread 
Was wove by affection. 
Which thy virtues have fed. 

No, love, never shalt thou 
Have cause to deplore, 
The loss of thy freedom, 
Nor to sigh for it more. 



^onchesteVf Fehruary^ 1836. 
YoL. 4— No. 2— N. 



ANN BLACKBURN. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 

IN SBVEN CANT09» 

FROM THE HEART, -BY PETER SIMPLE, 
f Continued from the December Magwine.) 



CANTO III. 

SONG OF THE V. G. 



OhI Callipe, Euterpe, Clio, 
Melporone, Thalia, Erato, 
Polyhmnia, and a thouBand more. 
With great Urana, Terpsichore; 
And all the gods of sacred fire 
Inspire my lays ; but touch the lyre, — 
Direct the strain, — say which the key, — 
Oh guide, do guide, my harmony. 
Grant me but a Vulcan's power, — 
Oh I grant, do grant me but an hour. 
To work such thunder in the mind. 
That never, never leaves behind 
A doubt on land,^-or pause on sea, 
Of the Almighty's majesty. 
Then would I swell my music high, 
Then, then, I'd sing in ecstacy ; 
The unmatched sweetness of that flower, 
Our blessed cause, its mighty power ; — 
Its shield, its banner, strength and stay, 
'Gainst "death through want"* adversity. 
Did e'er thy wanderers houseless roam ? 
Did e'er they fall for want of home ? 
* 'Gainst death through want see II 



O no I their home's their country roand, 
Where'er a house, where'er a sound ; 
Thy family, sweet hope and joy, 
And here I now the world defy. 
Kingdoms, nations, tongues, and eaten 
The serial space from earth to heaven. 
If aught e'er equall'd smiles like thine, — 
A sun that must for ever shine — 
A sky so cloudless ever bright — 
A starry space with heaven's light, — 
A sea of pearls of every kind — 
A world of bliss to every mind 1 
Come with me to the fountain's brim. 
Come, come with me, and thou shalt slum 
O'er our sea, our sea of gems, — 
Yes, worthy, worthy diadems. 
Come with me to our starry space. 
Come, come with me, and I will place 
Thy name 'mongst eighty thousand more, 
Whose praise resounds from shore to shore, 
Whose greatest pleasure is to bless, — 
' Their prayer. The world in happiness. 
Canto. 



CANTO IV. 

SONG OF THE SECRETARY. 



Now coward darkness flies away, 
Now, now the " sun of golden day," 
Comes patrol from the bright red sky; 
See, see it rises, now descry 
The influence of its majesty. 
It faintly lits a gurgling stream. 
That dimly glitters 'neath its beam ; 
Faintly, faintly rising higher. 
Now, now I'll strike my feeble lyre. 
Saw ye, saw ye, that blooming child. 
Its garments cleanly, aspect mild ; 
'Twas left an orphan years ago. 
Midst direst scenes of sin and woe, — 
Midst rags and fllth, with none to bless. 
Till soatch'd by thee from wretchedness, — 
Till snatch'd by thee thou fund intent, 
To bless the poorest tenement. 
Yes, thou hast got a powerful charm. 
To raise the fallen with an arm. 
As wherewith the mighty are endu'd 
Or fancy's countless midtitnde. 

(kWD of canto IV, 



Saw ye that blooming child now grown 
A man, with all the honest tone 
Of thought, and mind, with noble will, 
A well stor'd soul 'gainst every ill. 
Now hear his vivid sweet day song, 
Now hear the world his strain prolong. 
Bless, bless, oh! bless the means by which 
My childish, boyish days, and such 
Were shelter'd from the world's keen blast. 
Yes, yes, my fondest, latest sigh, 
ShaJl be to thee thou deity 
Of moral worth, to such as I ; 
What are the sweets of Asphodel,^- 
What though they spread a graceful smell, 
Or Araby's perlumed air ? 
Can these, can these with thee compare ? 
Oh no I they cannot, never will. 
Rise, rise ye thousands, now fulfil 
This cheering project, heavenly ioy. 
And let it all your thoughts empfoy. 



— TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

GlNTLIUEN, 

It muat be highly gratifying to every one, possessing the better feelings 
of humanity, to observe the rapid advance which the proposal for establisliing n Widow 
^ Orphans* Fund is making in favour with the members of our Order : it seems 
strange, indeed, that a plan, embracing at once so wide a range of utility, — of such 
P^t apparent utility, with sach a trifling personed exertion to carry it into effect, — 
dioold have lingered for so many years without being brought forward, and, when 
brought forward, it should not be met by one general response. Still it is evident that 
great difficulty is yet to be overcome, and, for the plan to succeed, that great care 
DiaBt be taken to place it on a popular footing ; and this popularity I do not think will 
be easily obtained, if any compulsory payment (however small) is exacted individually 
^m the members. The question then is, — How is the requisite fund to be raised ? 
uid, in reply to this query, I beg most respectfully to submit the following remarks to 
our brethren in unity, if I have not previously too far intruded on your space. 

In the first place, the rapidly increasing circulation of the Magazine bids fair to 

[ nise an amount of profit to the Order which would go far towards establishing the 

Institution ; and, if we may judge by the increasing numbers and intelligence of our 

[ members, it is yet very far from having reached its maximum, and surely the know- 

I 'Cdge of its being the support of so noble an Institution must greatly add to the plea- 

I Bure of perusing its contents, and be an additional stimulus to the desire of obtaining 

t it» and consequently be the means of very considerably increasing its circulation ; — 

^^1 in the second place, I can scarcely think that men, who have come forwaid so 

liberally on behalf of various general charities, would remain deaf to an appeal on 

' behalf of such a cause as this. Let any one examine the records of our Order, and 

oote the acts Of philanthropy there recorded, and then say, if such a design, when 

once fairly brought forward, would be suffered to prove abortive, for the lack of that 

charity which has been so fredly shown to many Institutions in which we have had but 

«e chance of a partial benefit. 

The reason of my advocating the voluntary, in preference to the compulsory, 
^tem, is the knowledge that such compulsion would be looked upon by members of 
u>e Order as an unjust invasion of their privileges ; even the small sum of one penny 
P^i* month would not be paid without great opposition ; and I must agree with your 
correspondent — Alfred Smith — in depreciating this method of raising a Fund, th<|ugh 
for however good a purpose it may be intended ; and I cannot possibly think that any 
wgg of revenue would be sustained by allowing every one his free option of subscribing 
oi* not, as best suited his inclination ; for there can be no doubt that, were a voluntary 
^bscription established, the contributors of more than one shilling per annum would 
Ij^r outnumber those who did not contribute at all ; and surely no man, possessing even 
5**^ smallest particle of sympathetic charity, but would find means to spare his mite — 
Jj^'^ever small — to an Institution, the existence of which will give him the assurance 
^^t> when his toils are for ever over, there will be one place, at least, for those who 
^ now dependant on his exertions, to turn to in the season of distress ; and the bit- 
j^ thought will be taken from his last hour, thnt his fatherless children, ard their 
^*pleg8 parent, will not have one hand to look to for comfort in their solitude — for 
•*8i8tance in their bereavement. 

, If there is any one who can calmly review the past and present state of our Or- 
^t and not say that the establishment of this Fund is laudable — that it is necessary — 
J*y» that its non-existence is a foul stain upon our principles, I would refer him to 
^^ petitions which are constantly pouring in upon us, and to the sums which are 
^ted upon them, and ask him, if it would not be far more likely to be beneficial to 
t' petitioners to have a Fund set apart for such purposes, than to have petitions car- 
^ about from Lodge to Lodge, and to have the management of it vested in persons 
^uose duty it would be to inquire into the circumstances of the case, and administer 
^i accordingly. 

In conclusion, I would call upon every brother to unite heart and hand in this 
^^^ : there may be many differences of opinion respecting %omt details, but none as 
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to the great object to be attained. I would remind them of the difficulties they have 
overcome — of the obstacles they have surmounted — and to the proud eminence on * 
which our Order is now raised. I would call upon them to come at once forward, and 
not retrace a step till the design is fulfilled : by it they will cast a halo round the name 
of Odd Fellowsliip, biighter than that of which the warrior boasts; for the wreath 
bedewed with the orphan's tear, blooms with a richer fragrance than that which is 
steeped in blood, and is the reward of carnat^e and destruction. It is a cause which 
can excite no feelings of envy or rancour, and gratify no paltry ambition or motives of 
self-interest, but must bring into action the best feelings of our nature, and place our 
Order among the first and best of the philanthropic Institutions of the land, — and 
will, in fine, nobly bring into active utility our watchwords — F. L. and T. 

I remain, Gentlemen, most respectfully your's, 

In the bonds of unity, 

GEO. P. JENNINGS. 

Cumberland Lodge, Feb. 1836". 



ENGLAND 



Was originally inhabited by the Britons, a brannli of tlie ancient Gauls or Celts, — the 
western part, in the time of the Romans, was inhabited by the Bclgee, — the northern 
by the Brigantes ; South Wales by the Silures, and Norfolk and Suffolk by the Iceni: 
was invaded by Julius Csesar 54 years before Christ, who says, that the inhabitants on 
the sea cost, from their correspondence with Gaul, were clothed ; those who lived in 
the inland countries were entirely wild and naked ; — though they had horses and cha- 
riots armed with scythes, their towns were only a parcel of huts on an eminence, for- 
tified with trees laid cross-wise, like the Indians in America^ only that they had plenty 
of corn and cattle. Their money consisted of iron and brass plates and rings of de- 
termined weight. In A. D. 44 it was subdued by Claudius, and completely so by 
Agricola in 85. The Romans kept possession till 410. In 440 it was ravaged by the 
Picts and Scots. In 446 the Saxons were invited over to expel them, who soon began 
to establish themselves by taking possession of various parts of the kingdom on the 
south side of the Severn, and in 455 it was conquered by them, who then divided it 
into seven kingdoms, called the Heptarchy. In 448 it was again ravaged by the Picts 
and Scots, and in 827 was erected into a kingdom by Egbert, by a union of all the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, being near 400 years after the arrival of the Saxons- 
Egbert was the first king of England, by a decree at a general Council, held at Wi^i- 
chester, in 829. The name of England and Englishman had been used so far back as 
688, but had never before been ratified in any assembly of the nation. Conquered by 
the Danes in 877, recovered by Alfred in 880, and in 886 was divided into counties 
and hundreds. In 896 a general survey^ was made of the kingdom, and the rolls de- 
posited at Winchester. In 921 it was again invaded by the Scots, who were defeated 
by Athelstan, and in 984 by the Welsh. In 995 an inglorious peace was made with 
the Danes and tribute agreed to be paid annually, beside ;fe'lfi000. in money, provided 
they retired and discontinued their invasions, but in 1002 the Danes broko their agree- 
ment, and committed horrid cruelties and devastations, and the timid Ethelred II paid 
them a larger sum, no less than j^24000. for peace, which sum was levied by"a tax on 
all the lands in England for Danegelt, by which ignominious name this first land tax 
was known, and collected in England till it was suppressed by Edward, the Confessor. 
In 1051 William 1st, revived it as a Crown revenue. In 1012 Swein totally conquered 
England, and, obliging Ethelred to retire to Normandy, was proclaimed king ; — it re- 
mained in the possession of the Danes till 1042, and in 1066 William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, claimed the Crown, invaded England, defeated the reigning king Harold the 
Second, and the Euglish were next governed by the Norman line. In 1080 a new 
survey was taken of England, and the Register called the Doomsday Book, being, 
however, only an alteration and improvement of Alfred's ; — the taxes were levied ac- 
cording to this survey till 13th Henry VIII, 1552, when a more accurate survey was 
token, and was called by the people the New Doomsday Book. In 1206 the kingdom 
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was pat under an interdict by the Pope, for John's opposing his nomination to the See 
* of Canterbary, which, on John's submission, was taken off in 1214. In 1215 the 
Idogdom was in arms, and underwent a reformation in goTemment in 1258. In 1535 
it was again put under an interdict, on Henry VIII. shaking off the Pope's supremacy. 
In 1603 the Crowns of England and Scotland were united in the person of James 
Stuart, the sixth of that name, king of Scotland, who, in 1603, succeeded to the 
throoeof England, by the title of James I. In 1707 the two kingdoms were united 
by the consent of both nations, and thenceforth named Great Britain. In 1544 land 
let in general for one shilling an acre throughout England. About the year KiOO the 
rental of England — including land, houses, and mines — was computed at fcix millions, 
and twelve years* purchase was then the value of land. About 1690 the rental amount- 
ed to 14 millions, and land was worth 18 years* purchase. In 1778 it ro8e to 35 years' 
purchase, but in 1779 fell to 2t years. In 1788 its rental was estimated at 24 millions 
per annum, and to contain 39 millions of acres. At that time the revenue of the 
Clergy was, 

By Dr. Watson's computation i. 1,490,000 

Dr. Warner's do 1 .fJ80,000 

Dr. Burn's do 1 ,.'>()U,000 

Dr. Young*s do 1 ,«i(;0,000 

To be continued. 
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ACROSTIC. 



JusTicE demands for merit firm and true, 

A tribute of respect, to him how due ? 

Merit, so unpretending, would refuse 

Each word of i>raise, as though I meant to abuse 

Sincerity and truth, by what I write. 

Many his virtues, some I will endite, 
And shew his brethren of his worth a part : 
Nature has blest him wich an upright heart, — 
Sound understanding, and a liberal mind, 
Free from party strife, — generous and kind ; 
In all his dealings honest, true, and just. 
E'en in such men we place unbounded trust — 
Lov'd by the fair, rc8])ected by the brave — 
Dreaded by none — he'll live when in the grave. 



^^^y of the Valley Lodyey Manchester. 



HAMLET. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF THE MAGAZINE. 

^^NTLBMEN, 

Imagine my astonishment on perusing the September number of the 
^^gazine, to find not only a well written leading article, but also that it was subscri- 
^ with the name of so important a personage as the G. M. of the Order, as Chair- 
^^ of the Committee of Management. — Committee of Management ! I ment>dly 
*^liimed ; and can it be that these men — like so many pitying angels — have descended 
^ >Qatch the work from obscurity ; to infuse new life and vigour into its columns ; to 
*V^ for it reputation, and put in force one of the mightiest engines of power any In- 
"^tation ever had at command. I pondered on the important duties you had laid oat 
f^*" yourselves, and trembled for the consequences ; but, on a re-perusal of the article 
*^ question, I took courage — I thought, at the least, there was room for hope, and I 
^^*lied the sweet anticipation. The article itself beamed with intelligence — its object 
••» praiseworthy, and its argument unanswerable — except in a way that a celebrated 
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•ad tccomplislied writer obierveif what Bpeskiiig of CriticUm, "as tht Deyil can 
quote Scripture for hia purposes, so can the practiced eritici by seTeriog passages from ' 
their context, and placing them in a ridiculous or distorting light, make the most 
praiseworthy work appear to condemn itself. A book, thus unfairly treated, may be 
compared to the laurel, of which there is honor in the leaves, but poison in the ex- 
tract." How you had been appointed — from whence derived your authority to become 
the censors of the literature of the Order — ^to preserve its character in the work — ^to 
correct all communications sent for insertion — and generally to do that which, if ac- 
complished, would redound to your lasting praise — next became the theme of wonder. 
I looked in vain, in the Minutes of the last A. M. C, for a resolution of your appoint'- 
ments — I had never heard of such a Committee before, and therefore was pleased and 
surprised at the auspicious dawn, which promises a brighter day than the Order has 
ever witnessed. 

Really, Gentlemen, I am entranced — since writing the above, I have perused the 

last number, and find nay, what do I not find that is not talented, beautiful, and 

gratifying — 

Away all doubt, away all boding fear, 

This happy omen does my spirits cheer. 

You have justified my early opinion, and realized my fondest and deare&t hope, in 
thus nobly redeeming your promise, and placing the work on a basis that cannot fail 
to realize to the Order immense advantages, both moral and pecuniary. It is not three 
years ago that the Magazine profited the Order not more than after the rate of j^30. 
per annum in the extreme, and now I am led to presume that it realizes j^300. or there- 
abouts — at least, I should so conclude, the issue being 8000, and a great reduction in 
the price of printing must have been the natural consequence. Let me pause to consi- 
der the reason of this great and sudden increase: — In 1833 the Magazine contained 32 
pages, and was sold at 5d. ; in 1834, 40 pages, and was sold at 6d., since which time 
its circulation slowly increased until last June, when it stood at 3000, but how many 
of them are still on hand, I cannot exactly tell, but, from what I can learn, I should 
think not less than 1000 — yet, in the short space of six months, the sale has increased 
to 8000, and the supply is still scarcely adequate to the demand — in fact, when it was 
announced in the Lodge, to which I have the honor to belong, that the last number was 
received, there was a general rush to the Secretary's desk. I was so lucky as to pro- 
cure one, and carried it home, and, in my domestic circle, enjoyed in its perusal — ^an 
intellectual treat I was not prepared for. My wife added her mede of praise — my two 
boys inquired how soon they could be made Odd Fellows, and my little daughter is to 
have a new Bible when she has committed *^ The Exile from Home" to memory. 

When we take your resources into the account, the work is, in truth, a gem. — 
Original communications on the Order — history, science, poetry — all crowd upon us 
in delightful order. And then the quantity ! — Whoever heard before of 56 pages of 
such small type, and a beautiful portrait, being sold for 6d. ? My brethren are 
aware of the advantages resulting from your labours, and fully appreciate them. If 
any one has an idea to the contrary, I would advise him, as Noodle's friend did, who, 
when Noodle told him he had an idea in his head, — *' Have you,'' said the gentleman, 
with a look of surprise — ** then you shall have my opinion at once — keep it there y it 
may be some time before you get another." 

I am of opinion that the G. M.'s biography does the author great credit, and ex;- 
hibits merit in a most pleasing and amiable point of view ; and I am sure, that, since 
the G. M. has so nobly won his laurels, he will carry them with honor to his grave. 

After all. Gentlemen, a great deal remains to be done — ior Committees may be 
appointed less efficient, or your power weakened, in which case I contemplate a sad 
ftdling off in the merits of its contents and circulation ; and, if once it falls, not aU 
the powers of persuasion or eloquence will be able to redeem it. The prosperous gales 
which are now wafting it onwards in strength and beauty may fail, and then it wiU be - 
come an unwieldy bulk — tost upon the broken waters of dissention-^the scorn of its 
present supporters — and a disgrace to the Institution. But that such may not be the 
case, but that the united wisdom of the Order may continue its pilot, is the sincere 
wish of, your's, respectfully, 

Bolton-le-Moors, March, 1836. R. SEDDONi 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

GiNTLKMXN, 

Haying read in the Mag^ines sereral observations on the subject 
of a Widow and Orphans' Fund, I trust any remarks I may make, if not exactly in 
aiiis(m with my predecessors, will not be taken amiss, so that the principal object in 
iriew can be obtained. I propose that the profits arising from the sale of the Magazine, 
be appropriated to its present useful purpose ; I think that a charitable Institution 
oxtght to be founded on the firmest possible basis for its endurance, and not to depend 
on the sale or non-sale of anything amongst us, and to be governed by the strictest 
la-ws of equity and justice. In perusing the valuable information of Mr. Alfred Smith, 
O't Bipon, as to the means of obtaining the object, &c., I cannot conceive to be in any 
Bliape "compulsory," if the whole body of members in every Lodge in the Unity, 
would act with the same spirit that a few of the Lodges in the Wakefield District have 
done ; a statement of the laws is herewith sent, which will be a means of informa- 
tion to all Lodges and Districts, and any improvement that may be suggested for its 
better management, I should heartily agree with, so that the stmdard of charity and 
Odd Fellowship may be erected amongst all. Though I differ in my views with my 
vrorthy and respected friends, yet, in the furtherance of this desirable object, I trust 
we shall all have that universal feeling, in giving the Widow and Orphans' Fund, the 
support its title requires. As a means, I will quote the short but energetic words from 
tlie 17th verse in the first chapter of Isaiah, — *' Learn to do well, seek judgment, re- 
Uevethe oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow." 

I would ask, what is the highest ambition of the true philanthropist ? is it to do 
Acts of charity from disinterested motives ? and from what source does the philanthro- 
pist derive his happiness ? Is it from such acts of charity ? I should say, yes, especi- 
^y to the helpless orphan, and the bereaved widow. Here, then, is an opportunity 
for Odd Fellows who have Odd Fellowship iu their hearts, to carry out the principle in 
^ its loveliness and beauty, and prove to the world, not only by name, but by actions, 
that the Institution is founded on the broad basis of philanthropy ; as I am persuaded, 
that nothing will raise our Institution more in the estimation of all good men, than its 
notaries acting consistently with their profession. 

RULES OF THE WIDOW AND ORPHANS' FUND, 
WAKEFIELD DISTRICT. 

1. That one halfpenny i)er week be paid by every member, towards the Widow 
^ Orphans' Fund, at the time he pays his general contributions to the Lodge, and 
"^ each and every member be a subscriber twelve months, before he or his family be 
*^t»tled to the benefits. 

2. That if any member neglect paying his contributions for thirteen weeks to the 
^^ge he belongs, he shall not be entitled to any benefit, until the expiration of six 
^''^ths from the time of paying up such arrears. 

3. That the name, age, and trade, or profession, of every brother be entered, 
*^ the name of every brother's wife and children, with their ages in a book, also the 
^*ttiC8 of all brothers who are not married, be entered in alphabetical order. 

4. That a .donation of two pounds be given to every widow, and ten shillings to 
f^h child under ten years of age, at the decease of a member ; also, if a member 
•^•^rieg his wife, he shall have the gift of ten shillings for each child under ten years of 
H^ ; but that no children be allowed to receive the donation twice. Should a member 
S^t married again, he shall produce a certificate of the same, from the place where sach 
^friage was entered or solemnized, with her name and age ; and if she have any chil- 
Qpen by him, there shall be a gift of ten shillings to each child under ten years of age, 
7* uie decease of either a member or member's wife ; also the donation of two pound* 
^ every widow entitled — those not entered shall not be entitled to any benefits. 

5. That the aforesaid donations be not given to any ehUdren b\kt tlyo%«\Mmi \% 
^*^k, and to those only which beloag to ^ Widow and Orp^mm' "Bxmd. 
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6. That should it happen that a meinber is under the necessity of travelling for 
employment, he shall be considered to belong to the said fund, provided his contributions 
continue to be paid for the space of six months, and should he return to his Lodge, 
he shall be again admitted ; and any member belonging a Lodge which subscribes to 
the Widow and Orphans' Fund, that may draw a card or clearance, on throwing his 
card, &c. into another Lodge belonging the fund, shall be entitled to the benefits, if 
his contributions have been paid up regularly. 

7. That any member being compelled to draw his certificate on account of being 
employed at a distant place, shall be continued a member, if he causes his contribu- 
tions to be paid as long as he lives, but must send a certificate of his children, their 
n^mes, age, and when born, and should they not be entered, the member not to be 
entitled to benefits. 

8. That any brother throwing in a certificate or card from another Lodge which 
does not belong to the Widow and Orphans' Fund, shall not be entitled to the benefit 
until he has been a subscriber to the fund for twelve months. 

9. That the aforesaid donation be paid on the day that a funeral tikes place, and 
cLuy officer appointed with the payment, for every neglect shall pay a fine of five shil- 
lings, unless he finds a proper substitute. 

10. That the Committee meet on the Tuesday night after each District Quarterly 
Committee, and every Lodge belonging the fund, send their deputies to be in attend- 
ance at seven o'clock ; also, that their contribution book be produced for examination, 
and for each neglect to be fined according to the decision of the Committee present ; 
also, that the subscription be paid up by every Lodge, belonging the fund, and that a 
proper person be intrusted with the collection of the money : also, the Committee to 
appoint in which way, or where the money may be deposited for the best security, as 
well as to be got when it is wanted. 

11. That any Lodge hereafter joining the Widow and Orphans' Fund, must state 
their intentions in writing to the Secretary, and the same to be laid before the Quar- 
terly Committee ; and any Lodge joining the fund, to pay twelve months before they 
be entitled to the benefits of the aforesaid fund. Also, that no single member be al- 
lowed to join the fund, unless the whole body of his Lodge do belong to the Widow 
and Orphans' Fund, and that they be requested to make out their return of members, 
their wives and lawful children, under ten years of age ; also, to be particular in enter- 
ing every member's name, and when their first contribution is paid, so that there will 
be no dispute when a death takes place ; and that all the names be forwarded to the 
proper officar as early as possible, that he may enter them into the widow and orphans' 
«ubscription book. 

12. That a Treasurer and Secretary be appointed, to fulfil the office for twelve 
months, to commence in the month of October in each and every year, and that each 
Lodge must inform the Secretary or Treasurer to attend the burial day, that the fine 
in the 9th clause may not be inflicted on them for non-attendance. 

The means, whereby the Institution has been accomplished with us, was by send- 
ing a circular to all the Lodges in the Wakefield District, for their consideration of the 
propriety and means of forming the Widow and Orphans' Fund, at the succeeding 
Quarterly Committee, when it was agreed to subscribe to the same, by paying one half- 
penny per week for twelve months, before a gift was made ; and at the time it was re- 
quested, that the Lodges should draw up some resolutions for the governance thereof, 
and the aforesaid were adopted. Yes, it is with due respect and the greatest feelings of 
pleasure, though with great diffidence, I presume to call your attention to these few 
observations, also to inform the Order, through the medium of (allow me to say) our 
valuable Magazine, of the establishment of a Widow and Orphans' Fund in the Wake- 
field District ; and I am happy to say, for the time it has been established, we have 
accumulated a very handsome fund, that enables us at the decease of a brother, to 
present the bereft and disconsolate widow and orphans with the amount as stated in the 
resolution, which, in some measure, is considered to alleviate their distress, as far as 
pecuniary matters go. There appears to me, through some means, a consideration 
wanting of the very principles on which our Order is founded ; I am afraid that too 
many amongst us through indifference, has been only a name to live, but in principle 



is dead. I ikould wUh to arouse them from their apathy, and am persuaded, if there 
is any benerolence in the mind of man, the bereft widow and the fatherless, weepiag 
over the cold and lifeless remains of him that was their happiness* their support, their 
fature prospect, and their all in this world, I say, if there is a principle of benevolenee 
in man, and no one will presume to say there is not, the circumstance of seeing the 
remains of those we have been in company with and respected, and applied the name 
of brothers, carried to the last home, if anything will call into action the mind of man, 
and I trust our minds are not so callous, but that the scenes around us daily, will call 
it forth with all its energy, and the power it possesses, to assist in alleviating the suffer, 
ings of such as are called by divine Providence, to suffer and experience such a loss. 
In conclusion, I would only add, it appears by the 7th resolution, to be the desire of 
the members of the fund in the Wakefield District, that the cause may be universal in 
all the Lodges in the Unity, and encouragement is held out by allowing the members 
to continue entitled, by their small contributions being paid, which only amount to the 
sum of sixpence-halfpenny in one quarter ; and taking into consideration the time it 
requires to accumulate the amount for the widow, which is about twenty years, (letting 
alone the orphans) is a stimulus, as also to infuse the propriety of it being brought 
into action ii^ the Lodges where they may happen to throw in their oertiiieates, &c. — 
Also, that the same may be sanctioned by the A. M. C. aad made into a law, embo- 
died in the general laws, is the hearty desire of 

Yours, in F. L. St, T. 

E. HUDDABT, P. G. 



THE HABITS OF THE SEAL. 

CFrom MorrelVs Narrative) 

The Seals which resort to this Island, (Staten Island) as well as other Islands, 
south of latitude fifty, are generally clothed in jackets of valuable fur. This species 
has been distinguished by Naturalists, merely for their size and shape ;- but there are 
other peculiarities connected with the history and habits of this animal, of a far more 
interesting nature, which I have never yet met with in print, — a few of which 1 will 
endeavour to describe. 

In killing a female which happens to be with young, even in an advanced state 
of pregnancy, if the skull be pressed in by the Sealing club in dealing the fat-al blow, 
an exactly similar indentation will frequently be found on the skull of the feotus. This 
fact is a practical illustration of the wonderful power of sympathy, and worthy the in- 
vestigation of Naturalists. Although modem philosophers have laboured hard to refute 
the idea of such a sympathy in t'ae human race, there are hundreds of creditable wit- 
nesses ready to bear testimony to its existence in this particular species of marine 
animals. 

The striking disparity of size between the male and female is also worthy of remark. 
The large male is about seven feet in length, whereas the female never exceeds four 
feet. The large males are not the most numerous ; but, being the most powerful, they 
are enabled to keep in their possession all females. 

At the time of parturition, the number of males attending one female is in the 
proportion of about one to a dozen ; a proof that these animals are the greatest polyg- 
smists in the world — ^not even excepting the Turks. That they are gregarious and 
sodsl is evident to the most superficial observer who surveys tiieir rookeries, where 
they herd together in classes, and at different periods. 

Warmed by the cheering influence of an artarctic spring, the m'lles of the lar- 
gest size go on shore about the first of November, — corresponding to our May — and 
there wait the arrival of the females, which happens about the first of December. — 
'Hiis, of course, is an annual assignation, and occurs as regularly as the migration o 
our northern shad from the ocean to the fresh water rivers, for purposes petfectly sn . 
^logons. As soon as the female seal makes her appearance at the edge of the beacK^ 
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9n% of th« laoak gallant of the n.ales immediately takes her uiider his protection. It 
seldom happens, however, that he is not obliged to sustain his right by one or more 
serious combats with his rivals. While the males arc lighting in a most desperate man- 
lier, the object of their bloody feud sits calmly looking on, contemplating the fray with 
apparent delight, and no little self-complacency. I have some reason to believe that 
the same feeling has been evmced by females of a higher species ; but, on this head* 1 
do not presume to speak positively. The seal battle I have seen, and studied the 
countenance of their object, — who voluntarily yields^ herself to the conqueror as soon | 
ai the contest is decided, at the same time casting a look of ineffable contempt opoi^ 
hit Tanquished rival. 

The proud victor now conducts his lovely prize from the late scene of content:i<^ 

up, to the rookery prepared for her accommodation, and this he does with a court^c'T 

and tenderness of manners from which some husbands might derive a useful lessoK^ •" 

At almost every step he politely bows or nods to his new bride, and frequently touc?^^ 

her lips with his own. 

When the female has selected her lodgings, and becomes settled in the roolc^^7' 
her partner is unremitting in his cares to afford her protection, and render her situau^^^'^ 
comfortable ; nor does she evince the slightest indications of jealousy while he is sift ^^^' 
ing the same polite attention to a dozen other wives I Here, I believe, myfor^^ier 
comparison does not exactly hold good. By the last of December all the females hs- ^^^ 
accomplished the purpose for which they came on shore. In this process, howe'^c'"' 
they evidently endure a great deal of pain, and the males appear to be much affect ^^^ 
by their sufferings, — redoubling thcTr affectionate attentions, and adopting various ^^' 
pedients to relieve their distress. 

The sense of smell, as well as that of hearing, in these animals, is remark*^^-'''' 
acute ; and, for sagacity, they are not a whit inferior to the dog. This latter quaL* *!' 
however, is more strikingly exhibited in their natural element than on land. 

As a proof of their docility, I may mention, that I have taken two young pa ^*' 
of two or three weeks old, taught them to feed, and kept them with me as pets, '^'^l 
two or three months, in which time they became so tame that they would eat out; 
my hand, — expressing for me a great degree of fondness «»nd affection, and solicit* ^^ 
my caresses in the bleating voice of a young lamb. I should have probably had th^-^ 
to this day, but some of the crew — whose enmity I had incurred by a proper adherem ^^ 
to nautical discipline — found occasion to destroy them both. 

The fur-seal may be known from the hair-seal by its being of a much small ^ 
size; their noses are also smaller, and much more pointed. In swimming, likewis^^' 
they have a sort of jumping motion, not much unlike that of the porpoise, frequent^ ^ 
springing six or eight feet clear of the water, which is a feat the hair-seals never pe^^ ' 
form, except when excessively frightened, and even then seldom succeed in throwiv^ 
their bodies clear of the water. 

When these animals are, for the first time, visited by man, they evince no mor^^ 
apprehension of danger from their new guests than did the natives of San Salvado ^ 
when first visited by the Spaniards, and the confidence of the poor seals is requited ii^ 
the same manner that theirs was — by robbery and murder 1 — in fact, they will lie stiL-^ 
while their companions are slaughtered and skinned. But they soon become acquaintec^ 
with the barbarous character of their invaders — withdraw their ill-placed confidence ^ 
and avoid the fatal intimacy. They now acquire habits of distrust and caution, anc^ 
devise ways and means for counteracting human stratagem and treachery. The select 
more solitary retreats — on the top of rocks, beneath high projecting cliffs, from whidP- 
th^y can precipitate themselves into the water they moment they perceive the approacb- 
of their harsh enemy. 

While encamped in their rookeries, three or four sentinels are always posted t9 
keep a look out while the others sleep, and the moment a boat makes its appearance — 
though it be a mile from the shore — these faithful watchmen promptly give the alarm, 
when in an instant the whole rookery is in motion. Every one makes for the surf witb. 
all possible expedition, so that by the time the boat reaches the shore they will nearljT 
all be in the water, with the exception of a few females that have pups or young ones 
to take care of ; — these will remain to defend and protect their charge until the last 
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moment ; when, if hard pufhed, tbej will leize their pupt bf the back of the nock 
with their teeth, and dive into the surf, where they are obliged to hold the heada of 
the pups above water to prevent suffocation. 

The males, — many of them will also stand their ground, and fight very hard for 
the young seals ; often they perish in the noble cause. In different voyages to these 
seas, I have had more than fifty seamen, very severely bitten in some of these oon* 
tests ; yet it seldom happens that a man gets bitten who is not afraid of them, but the 
moment they perceive the sUghest symptoms of fear or cowardice in their enemy they 
begin to follow him up very close. When excited, their motions are very quick — ^like 
the flash of a gun on touching the match ; — hence the name of clap-match which tai« 
lore apply to the female. In retreat or pursuit their speed is nearly equal to that of a 
msn, and much swifter on the rocks than could be anticipated from their appetranott. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

(aDDBESSBD to a BJBAUTIFUL yOUNO LADY.) 



Like Helen, beautiful and fair, 
With every pleasing artless grace ; 

The same whom Paris did ensnare, 
Delighted with so sweet a face. 

Yet thou with wildly glancing eye, 
The raptur'd heart and soul to steal 

Art fram'd to make the youthfal sigh, 
For who can tyrant love conceal ? 

Sprightly as the hind, yet meek. 
With orbs inspiring joy and mirth ; 

Resembling with pale roseate cheek. 
Love's dearest image upon earth. 



Chorlton'Upon'Medlockf near \ 
ManekesieTf February f 1836. J 



To thee this tribute, lovely maid. 

Is no delusive artful dream ; 
No fleeting passion doom'd to fade, 

But Love's sincere devoted theme. 

I'd be thy Paris, and in peace [flame ; 

With solemn rites would crown love's 
Thou, like the beauteous wife of Greece, 

But not her grievous fate the same. 

Fair as the lily pure and bland, 
Whose face the painter's tints defy ; 

Oh I may'st thou from the ruthless hand, 
Chaste as the lily live and die. 

GEORGE RICHARDSON. 



THE CONJUGATING DUTCHMAN. 

Two English gentlemen once stepped into a coffee-house in Paris, where they 
observed a tall, odd-looking man, who appeared not to be a native, sitting at one of 
the tables, and looking around him with the most stone-like, sober, gravity of coun- 
tenance upon every object. Soon after the Englishmen entered, one of them told the 
other that a celebrated dwarf had arrived at Paris. At this the grave-looking person- 
age above mentioned opened his mouth, and spoke, ** I arrive," said he, ''tihou arri- 
^est, he arrives, we arrive, they arrive.** The Englishman, whose remark seemed to 
have suggested this mysterious speech, stepped up to the stranger and asked, ** Did 
yon speak to me, Sir?" ** I speak," replied the stranger, " thou speakest, bespeaks, 
^e speak, they speak." "How is this," said the Englishman, **Do you mean to 
inanlt me ? The other repUed, *^* I insult, thou insultest, he insults, we insult, you 
insult, they insult." '* This is too much," said the Englishman, " I will have satis- 
faction ; if you have any spirit with your rudeneiis, come along with me." To this 
•defiance the imperturbable stranger replied, ** I come, thou comest, he comes, we 
come, you come, they come ;" and hereupon he rose with great coolness, and followed 
^is challenger. In these days, when every gentlemen wore a sword, duels were 
speedily dispatched. They went into a neighbouring alley : and the Englishman, un- 
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shcAtliing bis weapon, said to his antagonist, ** Now, Sir, you must fight me.*' *'l 
fight," replied the other, drawing his sword, "thou tightest, he fights, wc fight," — 
here he made a thrust — •'you fight, they fight," and here he disarmed his adversa-T?. 
** Well," said the Englishman, " you have the best of it, and I hope you are s&tU' 
fied." " I am satisfied," said the original, sheathing his sword, " thou art 8ati&0«^ 
he is satisfied, we are satisfied, you are satisfied, they are satisfied." ** I am f^^ 
every one is satisfied," said the Englishman, *' but pray leave off quizzing me in. this 
strange manner, and tell me what is your object, if you have any, in doing so. ^''-* 
The grave gentleman now, for the first time became intelligible. ** I am a Dix^cb- 
man," said he, " and am learning your language ; and I find it very difficult to re- 
member the peculiarities of the verbs, and my tutor has advised roe, in order t^o fix 
them in my mind, to conjugate every English verb that I hear spoken. This I Saave 
made it a rule to do. I don't like to have my plans broken in upon while they amr^ va 
operation, or I should have told you this before." The Englishmen luughed heas.srtily 
at this explanation, and invited the conjugating Dutchman to dine with them. ** K will 
dine," said he, "thou wilt dine, he will dine, we will dine, you will dine, thej^ will 
dine, we will all dine together." This they accordingly did ; and it was difficult t<<^ s^f 
whether the Dutchman ate or conjugated with most perseverance. 



LINES TO P. V. EDWARD GREENHOW AND HIS LADY, 

On their return to Kendal, from their Marriage Tbw, 
Married February 12 th, 18;^5. 



WsLCOMB hither, hopeful couple. 
Wreaths of virtue bind your brow. 

Hearts entwin'd in love's sweet fetter. 
Be your lot whilst here below. 

Ah 1 how sweet when true affection 
From each other's heart falls free ; 

When the mind is not restricted. 
But melts in social sympathy. 

Whose cares are only to impart, 

Fresh pleasures to each other's mind ; 

Unfeign'd, free from art and guile. 
To probity alone confined. 

These are joys no man or woman 
Ever feels without a friend ; 

All but these are fieeting transients, 
Hiese unchanging without end. 

If to you an offspring's granted, 
In their tender minds implant 

Seeds of goodness which shall ripen, 
Soothing kindness and content. 



Powerful precepts, bright examples, 
Nurse those tender plants divine ; 

That their lives may be your comfort^ 
When to age you both recline. 

Such an offspring smiling round, 
Then yonr mutual joys are blest ; 

Paying and repaying kindness, 

Hearts of bliss may speak the rest. 

Guard against the poisonous sting 
Of jealousy, with hateful barb, 

Which all earthly joys supplant. 
And add to sin woe's gloomy garb. 

Guard against Ihe seeds of anger. 
That destroy connubial peace ; 

Nourish virtue's purest blossom, 
Which will your happiness increase. 

Days of pleasure here are transient. 
Dearly ransomed earthly joy ; 

Seek a treasure which is lasting, 
HeaTcnly blessings never cloy. 

A. M. J. 



(impromptu). 



Jehovah, maker of us all, 
Support this Feeble Frame, 

That I may sing and pray to Thee, 
And bless thy Holy Name. 

Mdnehestery Tebrnary^ 1836. 



Let all my Thoughts be bent on Th 

Whilst here I reign below. 
Yea, may they soar unto thy Thro 
.Where every Knee must bow. 

CHARLES BLACKBURN. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF THE O. Fs.' MAGAZINE. 

Gkntlkmbn, 

If you tbink the following remarks on the Widow and Orphans' 
Fand, worthy your notice,- yon will much oblige me by inserting them in the next 
number of the Magazine : — 

I believe most men have one or more talents, and as it is my lot to have one only, 
I have an undoubted right to exercise that talent which Gotl has given me. Since the 
year 1830, I have been a constant reader of your Magazine, but I confess, (to my 
piiaoae be it spoken) that I have not been a subscriber individually. I am aware thai 
I have not done my duty, but, if God spares me, I will, by his help, work over-time 
to make up the lost. The object shall have my utmost support — the otility of it needs 
no comment — and I have not the least doubt but it will be supported by all who have 
the sacred cause of Odd Fellowship at heart. It only requires a ** long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether.'' Mere external profession of attachment to an object-*-if 
not attended with positive proofs of love for the same — are the marks of hypocri^y« 
and are but, at the best, an abomination in the sight of God. We ought to conduct 
ourselves here so as to be void of offence both to God and man ; our consciences will 
be clear, and we may then safely say, that we have gained the approbation of Heaven. 
We learn that acts of benevolence and charity, — in relieving our distressed brethren, 
and our needy fiellow-creatures, — are most beneficial to ourselves, and more acceptable 
to God than the most rigorous austerities inflicted on our own bodies, and to the strict 
attention to the mere forms of religion. If we now neglect to provide for the wants 
of our wives and children whilst we have an opportunity, we lose all well-grounded 
hope or expectation of their being relieved by others in the day of necessity ; — and, as 
England expects every man to do his duty in time of need for the safety of old Albion, 
surely the least we can do is to do our duty to our dear wives and families. If we all 
lend our assistance the difficulty will easily be surmounted ; the cause is good ; and He 
that is for us, is more than all that can be against us, — He has promised to be a hus- 
band to the widow, and a father to the fatherless. 

Officers and Brothers, of what infinite value is tenderness, compassion, and ben- 
evolence, to our Order ! No man can be an Odd fellow in heart if he has not tliesa 
principal traits of character shining in him ; — they are the foundation of all virtues, 
and the mainspring of our usefulness. Let us, then, consider the awful responsibility 
of such gilts. We ought to consider them as our most valuable treasure, and em]>ioy 
tiiem solely for the benefit of our fellow- creatures, and more especially to our dear 
bosom friends. By supporting this Fund whilst in this transitory world, we shall leave 
it wil^ a certain hope, that our widows and orphans will not be left without support. 
What a t>onsolation will this be to all parties ! May God assist us in establishing it; — 
for it will most assuredly elevate our Order ; and, for usefulness, it can never be ex- 
celled. Our Lodge is but composed of few members, but what there are, they are 
willing to do their part. 

I have explained the utility of the object to some of the members, and am happy 
to inform you, that there are 16 subscribers to the work,* and I have noc the least 
doubt but the remaining part of the members will join when we have the opportuuity 
of explaining the subject to them. If we exert ourselves in the cause we shall see the 
completion of our object effected in a short time. We trust other Lodges will see the 
utility of the thing as well as ourselves, and we hope they will put their shoiiider to 
the wheel, and help it forward. 

As it is thfi first attempt to write upon any important business, I beg you will ex- 
cuse all defects, as I can assure you that I had nothing in view but the welfare of the 
Order in general. 

Believe me, Gentlemen, to be, in the bonds of F. L. & T. 

Your's, sincerelf , 

MICHAEL MAC GEE, P. P. G. M. 
AJrewast near lAchfield^ November 13, 1B35. 

* There was not a subscriber previous to this date. 
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BIRTHS. 

December 25th, the wife of C. S. Maddock, of the Frodsham District, of a 
daughter. — October 8, the wife of P. 6. Bradley, of the Earl of Thanet Lodge, SiU- 
den, of a son. — December 6, the wife of brother Thomas Prince, of the same Lodge^ 
of a son. — November 30, the wife of i*. S. Southern, of the Warrington District, of a 
son. The wife of P. G. Fisher, of the St. Thomas Lodge, London, of a son. — ^Nov. 
8, the wife of P. G. Sinous, of the St. Olave's Lodge, London, and 14th of Novem* 
ber, the wife of brother Simpson, of the same Lodge, of a daughter. December 21 « 
the wife of P. G. "William Oldroyd, of the Amphibious Lodge, of a daughter, and 
November 4, the wife of P. G. Goodall, of the Friendly Drop Lodge, Heckmondwike, 
of a daughter ; and September 10, the wife of brother John Mellor, of the Cornwallis 
Lodge, of a son and daughter : and January 1, the wife of brother Abrahaqi Houlds- 
worth, of the Truth and Sincerity Lodge, Huddersfield, of a daughter, all in the Hud- 
dersfield District. — December 3, the wife of Silvester Sykes, P. G. of the Cumberland 
Lodge, Manchester, of a daughter. — December 28, 1836, the wife of brother Joseph 
Greenwood, of the Key Lodge, Hadfield, of a son and heir. — February 22, 1836, 
the wife of brother Charles Turner, of the Clio Lodge, Tintwistle, of a daughter. — 
February 17, the wife of P. Prov. C. S. Boyer, of the Clio Lodge, Tintwistle, of a 
son. — January 23, 1836, the wife of host James Moore, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, 
Tare, Halifax District, of a son. — January 29, the wfe of brother Broadbent Green- 
royd, of the Good Intent Lodge, Halifax, of a son and heir. — February 2, the wife 
of P. G. Jonathan Wilson, of the Trafalgar Lodge, Halifax, of a son. — October 17, 
1835, the wife of Host John Mallinson, of the Trafalgar Lodge, Halifax, of a son. — 
September 17, 1835, the wife of P. G. R. Pattison, of the Tranquility Lodge, Roch- 
dale, of a son. — January 18, 1835, the wife of P. G. Butterworth, of the Tranquility 
Lodge, Rochdale, of a daughter. — December 13, 1835, the wife of P. G. J. Rawlin- 
son, of the Tranquility Lodge, Rochdale, of a son and heir. — March 10, the wife of 
N. G. Holmes, of the Tranquility Lodge, Rochdale, of a son. — December 29, 1835, 
the wife of P. Prov. G. M. John Spencer, late of the Duke of York Lodge, Preston, 
and now of the Tranquility Lodge, Rochdale, of a son and heir. — November 22, the 
wife of brother Jonah Drake, of the Amphibious Lodge, Bradley, of twin sisters. — 
January 15, the wife of P. G. George Atha, of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Armitage 
Bridge, of a son. — February 24, the wife o^ P. D. G. M. John L. Bramwell, of the 
above Lodge, of a daughter. — November 17, 1835, the wife of brother John Stead, 
of the Conquering Hero Lodge, of a son and heir. — January 2, 1836, the wife of P. 
G. William Wilson, of the Globe Lodge, Bradford, of a daughter. — January 31, the 
wife of P. G. Josiah Robinson, of the Globe Lodge, Bradford, of a daughter. — Jan. 
13, 1836, the wife of P. G. Thompson, of the Queen Elizabeth Lodge, Stockport, of 
a daughter. — January 22, 1836, the wife of brother Wright Cresswell, of the Queen 
Elizabeth Lodge, Stockport, of a son. — February 16, the wife of Dr. Cryer, P. G. of 
the Wellington Lodge, Huddersfield. — December 23, the wife of host Moore, of the 
Good Samaritan Lodge, New Dolphin Fore, Halifax District, of a son. — February 
10, the wife of P. G. J. Partington, of the Temple Lodge, Stockport, of a daugh- 
ter. — November 23, the wife of brother William Tomlinson, of the Stranger's Re- 
fuge Lodge, Belper, of a son. — December 19, the wife of host Millward, of a son. — 
February 28, the wife of G. M. Kidd, of the Colville Lodge, Duffield, of a son. 



MARRIAGES. 



June 23, N. G. Howsley, to Sliss Twyford, and on the 17th of October, Secre- 
tary John Askey, to Miss Margaret Brightmore, all of the Baslow District. — April 21, 
P. S. Joseph Sugden, of the Earl of Thanet Lodge, Silsden, to Miss Ann Fortune. — 
November 15, brother Jonas Hudson, of the said Lodge, to Miss Ann Barker. — Jan. 
5, brother William Tilloston, of the same Lodge, to Miss Jane Green. — December 
29, at the parish church of Claines, Worcester, . brother Loyd, of the Victory Lodge, 
Bewdley, to Frances, widow of the late Mr. James Parry, of Himbleton. -^December 
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31, N. G. John Mather, of the Ardhnum Lodge, Crawford, to Miss Elizabeth Shel- 
don, daughter of brother Joseph Sheldon, of the same Lodge. — January 17, brother 
William Dickens, of the above Lodge, to Miss Mary Smith, sister to V. G. Smith, of 
the same Lodge. — October 15, P. G. Daniel Massey, of the Bud of Hope Lodge, 
Bonsail, to Miss Elizabeth Weston. — February 11, at Runcorn, by the Rev. F. 
Master, vicar, N. G. William Harding, of the Ebenezer Lodge, to Miss Ann Littler, 
daughter of C. S. Samuel Littler, of the Runcorn District. — December 7, Thomas 
Bishop, of the Good Intent Lodge, Loughborough, to Mary Pallets, of the same 
place. — January 23, John Swanu, of the Good Intent Lodge, Loughborough, to 
Harriet Willmot, of the same place. — January 4, P. S. William Dawson, of the Lily 
of the Valley Lodge, Huddersfield District, to Miss Sarah Ann Hallows, of Berry 
Brow ; and P. G. George Crossland, of the above Lodge, to Amelia Whitehead, both 
of Armitage Bridge. — January 26, at St. Mary's church, Secretary Robert Hadfield, 
of the Earl Fitzwilliam Lodge, Manchester, to Miss Mary Broaden. — December 27, 
at the parish church of Glossop, by the Rev. Christopher Howe, brother James Field- 
ing, of the Prince Regent Lodge, Glossop, to Miss Mary Hague, of the same place. 
— February 10, by the llev. Mr. Carter, brother John Ainland, maltster, of the True 
Britons' Lodge, Mirfield, to Mrs. Wormald, both of Mirfield. — January 4, P. G. 
Geoige Crossland, of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Armitage Bridge, to Amelia, 
widow of the late Mr. John Whitehead, of Honley. — January 4, P. S. William Daw- 
son, to Sarah Ann, daughter of Mr. John Fallows. — January 14, brother John Stock- 
well, to Miss Elizabeth Mellor. — Brother John Hawkyard to Miss Hannah Kinder. — 
Brother Charles Hallas to Miss Christian Benton. — November 9, 1835, at St. John's 
church, Manchester, P. V. Lucas, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Stockport, to Miss 
Ann Broughton, of the same place. — January 30, P. G. Atkinson, of the St. Thomas' 
Lodge, London, to Miss Miridud Darley. — March 6, Secretary Thomas Armstrong, 
to Miss Martha Readett, both of Manchester. — At Youlgreave, Derbyshire, January 
19, 1836, brother Samuel Bateman, of the Rose of Cumberland Lodge, Manchester, 
to Miss Elizabeth Jones. — January 24, Secretaiy James Harrison, of the Strangers' 
Refuge Lodge, Belper, to Miss D. Day, of the same place. 



DEATHS. 



December 22, brother John Woodward, of the Constitution Lodge, Warrington, 
— Fanny, the wife of brother Job Bunting, of the Bud of Hope, Bonsail, leaving a 
husband and three small children to lament the loss of a good wife and parent. — Feb. 
6, aged five years, the son of brother Tatlock, of the St. Thomas' Lodge, London. — 
January 3, John, third son of P. G. Jackson, of the Duke of Lancaster Lodge, St. 
Helens : 

This lovely bud so young and fair. 

Called hence by early doom ; 

Just came to shew how sweet a flower. 

In Paradise would bloom. 
February 26, P. G. James Banks, of the British Fleet Lodge, formerly of the Victory 
Lodge, Manchester. — December 13, after a long and painful illness, Hannah, the 
wife of host Jolin Carbutt, of the George the Fourth Lodge, Kippax, in the 44th year 
of her age, leaving a large family to lament their irreparable loss. — February 2, of pul- 
monary consumption, at the age of 29, brother Barnard Davis, formerly host of the 
Loyal Cambrian Lodge, Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire. His widow has to mourn 
the loss of an affectionate husband, and his children that of a fond and indulgent parent. 
— ^February 2, at Merthyr Tydvil, Mary Ann, daughter of P. Prov. G. M. Reynolds. 
— ^Jebruary 22, at Merthyr Tydvil, at the age of 33, after a protracted illness, borne 
with pious resignation, P. G. George Thomas, of the Cambrian Lodge. His remains 
were followed to the grave by a numerous procession of brothers, all of whom felt 
anzioQS to bear testimony of the estimation in which he was held among them. 

Nipp'd by an untimely blast he fell, 

But in that fall resign'd. 

He bow'd to the will of Him who never errs. 
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March 9, aged 27, William Bake, P. G. of the St. George Lodge » Manchester, machand 
desenredly respected by the brethren of the Manchester District, of whieh he has for 
many years been an efficient member. — September 17, 1B25, John Davies, of the Anci- 
ent Briton's Lodge, Wrexham: his death was occasioned by falling from a scaffold, when 
employed at a newly- erected building at Manchester ; he has left a disconsolate widow & 
two infant children to deplore his loss : he was universally respected by his brethren, 
and his melancholy end is generally lamented. — January 25, 1835, Frank, the only aon 
of brother G. Burgess; January 27, Hannah, the only daughter of P. S. Wiliam Heeley; 
February 9, James, the youngest son of brother Robert Penny ; February 15, DaTid, 
the son of P. Proy. C. S. Robert Boyer ; February 13, Jobn, the son of brother Wil- 
liam Wain ; February 23, Sarah, the daughter of P. G. William Knowles ; February 
21, Henry, the son of brother Amos Barrowclough ; February 10, James, and Febm- 
ary 17, Zachariah, the two only sons of brother George Shore ; January 19, Edwin, 
the son of brother Samuel Barker, all of the Clio Lodge, Tintwistle. — November 2, 

1835, aged 28, Sarah, the wife of C. S. Edward Chambers, Pontefract Distiict. The 
deceased had the misfortune to be so severely scalded about a month before, as to ren- 
der the remainder of her existence excrutiatingly painful to herself, and deplorable to 
the survivors, a husband and four lamenting children. — January 5, host Rawson, of 
the Comwallis Lodge, Huddersfield. — January 20, brother Thomas , of the 
Rose of Sharon Lodge, EUand. — January 20, brother Marmaduke Nuttall's wife, of 
the Rose of Sharon Lodge, Elland. — February 10, brother Daniel's wife, of the Friend- 
ly Drop Lodge, Heckntondwike. — February 22, brother Johnson's wife, of the Friendly 
Drop Lodge.— February 26, brother William Sykes' wife, of the Amphibious Lodge, 
Bradley. — February 28, brother Hellawell's wife, of the Amphibious Lodge, Bradley. 
— February 26, Elijah Turner, of the Wellington Lodge, Huddersfield. — January 23, 

1836, the son of brother William Wilson, of the Queen Elizabeth Lodge, Stockport. 
— February 2, Frederick, aged one year and eight months, and on the 12th of May, 
aged four years, the beloved son and daughter of P. S. Joseph Woodcock, of the Key 
Lodge, Hadfield, Glossop District. — January 4, John Burhose, the son of P. 6. 
George Atha, of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Armitage Bridge, aged three years.—- 
January 17, aged twenty months, Martha North, the daughter of P. G. Abraham 
Crowther. — January 22, aged two years and nine months, Edwin, the son of Warden 
Richard Varley. — February 15, aged six months, Thomas Clapham, the son of P. 
Prov. G. M. William Wright. — February 17, the wife of brother Emanuel Brendley, 
of the Strangers* Refuge, Belper. — February .20, the wife of brother John Yeoman, 
of the same place. 
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MR. THOMAS ARMITT, C. S. OF THE ORDER. 

(written by himself.) 
Concluded from our last Number. 



The questions were put, and such answers giten to them, as were not, nor eould 
Aot be, fairly contradicted. My time for stopping had now gone by nearly an hour ; 
when I told them I must withdraw. Hewitt begged but one other explanation, con- 
cerning our authority for suspending Lodges out of our own District ? They refused 
to be satisfied with my answer on that head, although (hey acknowledged all the others 
had been answered satisfactorily — I told them, we had obtained that power by the 
sanction of the Annual Committee, and if we had broken our laws, we were answerable 
for our conduct to that committee only. I then left them, accompanied by N. G. 
Whittaker, for our new Lodge-house, where we spent the remainder of the evening. 

Thursday, I pursued my journey for Yeadon, assisted and accompanied by friend 

Carter. We arrived there about two o'clock, and found their meeting was called for 

"▼e. About half-past four, it was announced, that Hewitt, Gascoigne, and two 

^Jhers, had arrived from Leeds. Mr. Hewitt had told me the day before, that a party 

°* them was invited to attend the Yeadon meeting, of which I took little notice. As 

^® tiine of meeting drew near, I asked for the N. G. of the Lodge, and told him I had 

^ personal animosity against the characters thus invited from Leeds, yet I could not, 

^.things stood at present, sit with them either in Lodge or Committee, without com- 

^J'^Hg a known breach of the laws. The N. G. denied any knowledge of their invi- 

I ^on. I advised him to take the opinion of the past officers as to what was to be 

^®» it not being my wish to give offence ; but rather than barter my honor as a past 

iJ^^r, I would then leave them. After taking the sense of the P. Gs. they said, as 

r ^^ liceds friends had come so far, (^though without any legal invitation) and as their 

fj^^e was opened by them, they wished we should all spend our evening together. 

^ this I assented, but not to sit as a Lodge or Committee — merely a meeting for 

T^'**ony and as a convivial party. Here they have a new and a beautiful Lodge-room, 

/^^U was soon filled with a respectable and orderly people. The meeting was opened 

^ proposed, and a chairman appointed to keep order. 

^Then silence was obtained, I begged leave to say a few words — the favour granted , 

j^^Oceeded to shew, that in conformity with the resolution of the June Committee, 

^ ^> I was sent to make a part of my northern tour, by the heads of the Order, and 

.' the purpose of giving the new degree, pass-words, signs, &c. &c., I had now visit- 

them ; but under the present aiTangement of things, I felt myself a little disap- 

^ted, and if they would candidly tell me, whether they had or had not declared in 

^^Ur of a new system of government which their Leeds friends were trying to €fttab« 
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fish, they would oblige me, and I should then know how to act. I was not come there 
to form parties, or to cringe or bow to any man or body of men. The Manchester 
Unity required no such pitiful auxilliries — conscious of its own strength, it is marching 
on with gigantic but steady step to a degree of usefulness and perfection, superior, I 
believe, to any other institution in the empire. My friends had put money into my 
pocket, to enable me to pay my road, and I was determined to act as an Independents 
Odd Fellow — neither to give nor take an insult. If my company was refused, my- 







business with them was at an end — for rathr than be so weak as to turn either to tb< 
right hand or to the left, from the strict epath of duty (as laid down to me by th( 
jaws of our Unity) I would become an exile in some distant land for ever. 

This short speech had such an effect, that several were on their legs at once, 
make the enquiry who it was that had given the invitation to the officers from Leeds E 
— they all denied it. I observed, I felt no objections to their gratifying their feelings - 
by inviting whom they thought proper, but I certainly contended that it was ill-timed 
A brother, whose name I have not the pleasurr of knowing, here asked, ** where the^^^ 
had received their knowledge of Odd Fellowship from ?'' — the general exdamatioi 
was, ** Manchester, Manchester.'' Another rose, saying, it was a hard case, in his. 
opinion, that a worthy P. G. M. should come from Manchester, and they should 
called together to receive information, and be thus interrupted and disappointed. Th» 
General of the Leeds party, finding that he was out-marshalled, politely apologises- 
for their intrusion, and withdrew with his discomfitted adherents, during the time 
business, which lasted until past ten o'clock. After business, they were again ad- 
mitted, with a positive promise from the chairman, that nothing relative to Odd Fel — 
lowship should again be brought in question that evening. Notwithstanding two om 
three individuals seemed to cleave to Leeds, they were well satisfied with the informa- 
tion and instructions given, and it was impossible to shew greater kindness, or give m- 
more hearty welcome, than that with which I was treated — I had the thanks of th^ 
meeting, and everything ended well. I then wished them good night, and appointee 
eight o'clock next morning to give the past officers' signs, &c. &c. They here informet^:^ ^ 
me, that I was about fifteen miies from Keighley, which lay on my road for Bamsley f 
and much to the credit of the St. Peter's Lodge, Yeadon, they arranged with Mr. 
Fletcher, who keeps a horse and car, that the N. G. of the Lodge, and a past officer^ 
should accompany me over the mountains. They brought me on my way to the neigh — 
bourhood of Bingley, a short distance from Keighley, where we all felt need of refresh — 
ment. P. G. Fletcher sent for brother Dewhurst, an officer of the Myrtle Lodge, ii 
that neighbourhood, when, after a good dinner, and a plentiful snpply of liquor, they^ 
discharged the whole reckoning, and would not sufier me to pay a farthing, so long at^ 
I remained with them — ^nor even my share towards the expence of the horse and car.^' 
After returning thanks for their kindness and liberality, we took leave of each other,.flr^ 
with feelings which will long be remembered by me with grateful delight, and I couldJ 
not help internally indulging in the language of the Poet, — 

Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul I 
Thou solder of society, I owe thee much I 

Brother Dewhurst and another brother accompanied me to Keighley, where they soon 
collected many brothers of the Eboracum Lodge together. Here I found them athirst 
for knowledge. Our evening was spent in enquiries on their part, and in giving answers 
and information on mine. They thanked me for my unexpected visit* and said al- 
though they had appointed two to attend the Halifax meeting, yet, understanding by 
me, that it would be illegal, they would not attend, but appropriate the money tit 
better purposes. They would not allow me to pay anything towards my night's ex- 
pences, and we separated mutually gratified with our unexpected meeting. 

The next morning I set out by coaeh for Burnley, where I arrived about noon. 
After taking refreshment, I made the host acquainted with my business. He told me 
he had not heard of any meeting that was to take place. I desired him to send for 
the C. S. of the District — when he arrived, I found they had mistaken, in part, the 
purport of the circular. However, there was no time now for any fresh measures to be 
adopted, and in the evening I had a respectable attendance of the Industry Lodge, who 
paid the greatest possible attention to the information I had to communieate. The 
evening was spent in a mannerbecoming our laudable profession, until time called upon 
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at to separate. They took their leave in an affectionate and manly manner, and I fed 
certain they are, in that place, pilotting the yessel of Odd Fellowship with integrity, 
zeal and prudence.- The officers seem to be men of good morals and steady habits, 
and tiieir Lodges are, consequently, in a growing state of prosperity. 

Loaded with kindnesses and hearty welcomes, the next morning I took my leave, 

and arrived at Haslingden about twelve o'clock. I spent the remaining part of the 

day vdth the past and present officers of the District. The meeting was appointed for 

l\ionday afternoon — soon after dinner, the room began to fill — about five o'clock the 

ohair was taken, and the meeting was opened. The unfounded slanders of the Leeds 

circulars had not in the least disturbed the minds of this well-informed people. They 

'Well knew it was not the first time these disturbers had attempted, but in vain, to 

snatch from our hands, the balance and the rod. Notwithstanding, I gave them a 

faithful account of the success of my mission on the present occasion, together with a 

sketcli of the pretended offence the heads of the Order had given to Leeds. We then 

proceeded to give the signs, new lecture, &c. &c. &c. and I may safely say, this was a 

^^east of reason, and a flow of soul. I received the thanks of the meeting in a cordial 

«and friendly manner, and they were not only anxious to make me welcome, but would 

^t>ear a part in the expcnces of my journey, in a most liberal and handsome manner — 

^or which, in the name of the printing committee, and on my own behalf, I returned 

■feliankg, with a grateful heart. The Lodges in this District, are numerous and truly 

jnespectable, and they seem determined to support the existing heads and laws of the 

Order. We parted relunctantly, and at a late hour I retired to rest. On Tuesday, 

Pebmary 21, after an absence of twelve days, I arrived, by the kind Providence of 

fleaven, safe at home, when I found my family and friends in good health. 

Thus have I given a simple and undisguised stetement of the occurrences of this 
part of my tour — I have nothing further to add — I only hope I may not be misunder- 
stood. In the spirit of F. L. and T. allow me to say to all ALL—peace be with 

TTOU I 

In 1826, the A. M. C. was held at the Prince's Tavern, Manchester, and it was 

a. Committee that has not been surpassed since, for talent and men of integrity. By 

oonsnlting ite minutes my readers will find the five makings, which had used to belong 

the Lodge that had the honor of opening a new one, was transferred to the necessary 

:pences of dispensation and other requisites of the new Lodge. The R. H. Support- 

''s charge ¥ras improved — the Lodges in the Liverpool District were (with one excep- 

ta.on) admitted into fellowship with the Manchester Unity — ^likewise the Abercrombie 

^w^ss in full compliance, and the law improved respecting certificates — a substantial 

provision was made for the interment of a brother should death overtake him on travel, 

'^v-ith many other valuable alterations. Indeed, this was an eventful year. We saw the 

^^^eessity of a change, but difficulties rose in our way which I did not know how to 

B^iTmount. Mr. Hodgson, of the Prince's Tavern, had been for many years our Trea- 

^"virer, and though we wished to remove our Treasureship, and to teke rooms for the 

^^I'^nsaction of our general business, yet I thought we could not remove without paying 

^o our Treasurer — as men of honor — any just debt he might have against us, which he 

^^id was a considerable sum. However the Nottingham A. M. C, which was held in 

^B27, relieved me from the difficulty. Of this Committee, O. M. Derbyshire was 

**resident — D. G. M. Fry, Vice President — and P. G. M. Wardle, C. S., — they acted 

^^r the general good, and, assisted by our country friends, (after much deliberation) 

^fttabliriied a Firm and Board of Management in Manchester ; and, in order to assist 

Uiat Firm, one penny per quarter from every brother in the Order was willingly sub- 

^cribedf to establish a Fund, to be called * The Fund of the Independent Order of 

Odd Fc^ws.' Here, I think, it may not be amiss to name the persons who composed 

the first Board of Directors : — P. D. G. M. Adkin, of the Cumberland Lodge ; N. G. 

Qray, Apollo ; P. 6. and C. S. Taylor, Oldham ; N. G. Ainsworth, Turton ; P. G. 

Scholfidd, Mosley; P. G. Boardman, Devonshire; P. G. M. Derbyshire, Devonshire; 

ProY. G. M. Hewgill, Industry, Droylsden ; N. G. J. R. White, Wellington ; P. G. 

Hampton, Abercrombie ; N. G. Healey, Clarence ; G. M. Redfem, Nelson ; P. G. M. 

William Armitt, Wellington ; P. G. R. Wilde, Ashton ; P. G. Whitehead, Rochdale; 

P. G. Carter, Saddleworth ; D. G. M. Gorbutt, Abercrombie ; P. G. AshKwt«\.^ ^^V- 

son ; P. G. Bamett, Cumberland, and myself. Thus we embatV^A, 'n\t\vQ>aL\. «ii^ ^v^\- 
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tal, and with a gupposed debt of j^50. against us ; yet trusting to the goodness of tfas 
cause we espoused, and relying with confidence on our friends, we cheerftilly united in 
this important work, and the following will shew we were not idle in the vineyard of 
our beloved Institution. Though Mark Wardle was appointed Secretary, I, through 
the request of my friends, attended the Board Room from nine o'clock in the morning 
until four in the evening, for one-half of his salary — ^which was £20. per year. This 
I did not for the sake of the money, but for the wish I had to see the cause support 
itself from its own industry ; namely, from the profits of printing, and the sale of 
other goods, such as were then required in the Order. At this time the visiting pence 
were taken off, and the P. G.s' Degree introduced, likewise the Covenant and Remem- 
brance — all brought to Sngland by G. M. Wildey, from the United States of America. 
We bad only about 300 Lodges in compliance with the Manchester Unity at this time, 
and some of them very weak in numbers and funds ; but the Board of Directors acted 
with the greatest caution, and proved themselves men of honor and integrity. This 
year, though small our means, we realized a handsome profit to the Order. 

The next A. M. C. was held at Dudley, 1828, where we obtained able assistance 
from the Deputies from all parts of the kingdom. This year I was appointed C. S. of 
the Order, at j^40. per annum, — ^not for my abilities, but for my steady uniform 
conduct, and my willing devotedness to its best interests. I did not think, at that 
time, of the amazing success that has crowned my labours, in conjunctton with my 
fellow-helpers. As our orders amazingly increased, and not a week but we had appli- 
cations for new Dispensations, and was looked up to for advice from all parts of Eng- 
land, which was given with the greatest caution, always bearing an eye to peace and 
tranquility. This year we cleared about ;^100. by our sale of goods, exclusive of my 
salary, rent and other expences. 

Our nes^t A. M. C. was held at Sheffield, in 1829. This meeting was attended 
with more than ordinary interest. Out of the P. G.s* Degree, that had been so re- 
cently introduced from America, arose P. G.s' Lodges, which were countenanced by 
the Board of Directors, they thinking that these might be so many saf^^nards to the 
interests of our Institution ; but this Committee thought they were calculated to create 
jealousies, and to separate chief friends, therefore they were discontinued, and the few 
dispensations that had been granted were called in again, — and happy to say, given up 
without a murmur on the part of those who had been the means of establishing them. 
At this Committee the Pottery and Newcastle District and the Manchester Unity were 
friends. A misunderstanding having previous to this time existed, concerning the ex- 

Sulsion of a member from the Pottery and Newcastle District — well and truly may it 
e said " that unity is strength." This was a year of great peace and prosperity, and 
such was the rapid growth of the Manchester District, that it was found necessary to 
divide it into seven Districts, which was granted at the Leeds A. M. C. after a length- 
ened controversy on the subject ; as some of the best friends of the Manchester District 
thought that this division of the District would destroy unity and concord, but ex- 
perience soon taught us that it had a tendency to strengthen the bulwarks of our In- 
stitution. This year (1830) our A. M. C. was held at Leeds, when the division of 
the Manchester District was ratified and confirmed, and I think I cannot do better here 
than give the opening speech of G. M. Bamett, which I took down at that time, the 
substance is as follows : — 

Deputies assembled, — It is with the greatest pleasure I take the liberty of inform- 
ing you that the General Fund of our Order at the present time exceeds j^lOOO. and 
after deducting cash received for General Fund, there is a fund of j^500. which hss 
been realized by the sale of goods since the Board of Directors were appointed to manage 
the business of the Order." Thus you see, that though the Bound of Directors had 
only been in operation three years, yet, through their vigilence and my additional 
efforts, we had not only realized this money, but had furnished the offices witii ne- 
cessaries, and paid off a heavy debt that had been contracted by the late priiitiiig Com- 
mittee. This year we made manv alterations in our laws, and our lectures were, at 
the request of our Welsh brethren, to be translated into their language. This year 
£2(S was added to my salary, indeed, such was the increase of business, that I was 
obliged to have an assistant, and so much so, that we found our time well employed ; 
this was chiefly owing to the new formation of Districts, and the opening of so many 
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'•w Lodges, which greatly siirpaised any former year. — ^Thii was a year of great 
prospnity both in fiii^ and numbers. Our next Committee was held at Liverpool, 
^'fi 'WhitBMmdBy., 1831 ; here there was an unusual pressure of business, and many 
opiiuoQs warmly contested, yet, there was a large majority of well-disposed brethren, 
And onr balance sheet showed us to be worth ;^1402. 128. 7id. audited and found cor- 
i*ect by Wiilliam Smith, public accountant. I was much pleased, and the Order, I 
^I'l^ist, will be much benefited by the following resolution : — That a Commitee of three 
persons be appointed to audit the accounts, and prove the stock upon the premises ; 
axkd that the said Committee be appointed by the A. M. C. and paid from the general 
fiii&d of the Order. The three appointed were, P. Prov. G. M. Whitehead, of Roch- 
dale ; P. Prov. D. M. W. Parsonic of Leeds ; and P. Prov. G. M. Elsom, of Notting- 
^&m. I name these as they were the first who were appointed to this most important 
^^ty. This meeting finished up well, though I must say of the beginning, they were 
AS ^y to meet as *' sister streams, where some rude imposing rock had split ;'' at the 
finishing up, a letter was read from P. Prov. G. M. Renie, of the Monmouth District ; 
^Ms worthy man, I think I may say, was one of the brightest stars that ever made its 
appearance in the firmament of Odd Fellowship, and through the respect generally 
felt fortius truly great man, our next A. M. C. was held at Monmouth. The year 
rolled round, me time arrived, we flocked in numbers to Monmouth, anxious who 
should be the first to receive a hearty welcome from this good man ; but alas ! he was 
borne to the tomb of his fathers only a few days before. Deadi had summoned him 
sway. I retired in secret to bedew his memory with a tear, when I had somewhat 
recovered, t went with many of our friends, to hear his funeral sermon ; this, again I 
must say, was so affecting that there were few dry eyes : yet, pleasing to know, that 
though while in health, he felt some objections to the christian religion, yet, on exam- 
ining its foundation, these objections were removed, and he set his seal to the trutii, 
and died in full hopes of a blessed immortality, through the blessings of a crucified 
Redeemer, in the regions of eternal day. 

On the Monday morning, after our minds had somewhat recovered from the shock 

^e received through the death of our beloved brother, we proceeded to the important 

business of the Committee, and I think with that cool deliberate thought that was 

b%hly becoming Odd Fellows. Here a petition was granted to the widow and children 

of our lamented friend, that realized upwards of one hundred ponnds. The proceeds 

of the year prpved that vigilence and industry had been used, and that it had been a 

year of increase in wealth, numbers, and respectability ; our balance showed us to be 

I'^creasing rapidly in funds. Here it was proved from the auditors' report, that the 

f^^H)ar must necessarily increase with the increase of business, and my salary was raised 

^ eighty pounds per year. But for fear I should tire your patience, I hurry onto 

^^ A. M. C. held at Bury, in the year of our Lord, 1833, here our General Laws 

^^derwent a revision and correction, after being prepared by Mr. John Ormond, now 

* 6. M. A great press of business was before the meeting, and according to the 

^^fjitors' report, we had been so prosperous, that it was thought we were surpassing 

^^]h, that tiie initiation shillings were discontinued, and by referring to the minutes, 

^"^ii win find that many distressed cases were relieved, and I hope, much good was 

^^:ne. 

On Wliitmonday, 1834, our A. M. C. was held at Hull. Here the town seemed 
be rather in an unsettled state, through electioneering and political feelings, that 
'^ were looked upon with a jealous eye; being so great a body of strangers ; but when 
*^^ business was known, all fears subsided, and before we left the town, they had a 
^^oof that our object was of a more sublime and different nature, than either trades' 
^^ions, or party rage. 

^ l^is Committee was attended with many important discussions, and our balance 

^ hand again showed that we were increasing as a body throughout our whole Unity, 
^^d that our finance was increasing to an amazing extent, so much so, that our liber- 
ality in relieving the Lodges and individuals exceeded any former year. The lecture 
^f)ok was ordered to be revised, our signs changed, and other important changes at 
^His Committee. This year they added twenty pounds to my present salary, and the 
^^^ommittee closed their labours on the Thursday, about one o'clock. 

This was a year of much extra labour to the officers of the Order and the Board 
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of Directon, in putting into operation the resolutioni of the before named CommittM, 
as the whole lectures were examined clause by clause, and I doubt not, but many will 
think with me, that the result of their labours, and the alterations in the ioitiatioDB, 
&c. have been attended with beneficial effects to the whole of our great community ; 
these lectures were ready for delivery on the 20th of January, 1835, when we wen 
visited by many friends from the country, who expressed their entire satisfaction with 
the alterations made. 

In 1835, our Committee was held at Kendal, in their new and splendid hall, 
which these men, though but a handful of people in comparison to many Districts that 
visited them, had built to the honour of Odd Fellowship. Our balance according to 
the auditors' report, showed us to be worth jf3108. 5s. 2^d. This shows that our 
Order has experienced a steady increase of members, wealth, and respectability ; andonr 
laws, though so lately made, underwent great alterations, and which I hope will act 
well, but we leave experience to test the usefulness of so many alterations. This year's 
proceedings would fill a volume were they detailed from Kendal to Derby, but I hasten 
on, knowing that the shortest history might give offence to some, and grieve others, 
wMch would be unpleasant to me, and I come at once to the Derby A. M. C. held on 
Whitmonday, and continued until the Saturday following. This was a meeting big 
with events, where much anxiety was displayed by contending parties who had appeals 
and trials pending. At this meeting, however, it may not be amiss to observe, that it 
was the most numerous meeting we ever had, and I may with truth say, that much talent 
was displayed, and some of our fundamental laws were materially altered. At this 
Committee was displayed firmness of character, integrity of purpose, and unflinching 
veracity ; and the effects of their proceedings will better be told by those who are 
spared to see our next balance sheet in 1837. 

I have said littie on my own account, but I hope I may be permitted to observe' 
that, for years, I had carried a burden that the longer I carried the heaver it became* 
I here, with great difficulty and after much trouble, made my case known as to the po- 
verty of my circumstances : this, the meeting seemed willing to entertain, if they were 
convinced of the truth of the statement. For this purpose a Sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to examine me on the subject — I was free and open in declaring the truth, and 
they were very exact in their inquiries, as to how these things had occurred. They sat 
some hours on the case — ^took tiie Report to the whole Committee, who sympathized 
with my misfortunes in such a way, that I have no doubt, while my health and memory 
lasts, I shall prove my gratitude in far stronger terms than any words can express. 
But allow me here to say — lest any officer or brother should receive a wrong impression^ 
that I have always made up my books with honor and honesty, and all mistakes that 
appeared against me I have made good, by passing them into the hands of the Board 
of Directors — ^that I can say, in eight years, the Board has never sustained one shilling 
of loss, either in stock or cash. 

Thus have I given a sketch of the rise and progress of Odd Fellowship since the 
time of my becoming a member, and it wiU appear to the attentive reader, that we, 
as a society, have made amazing progress ; but taking a slight view of the rise and pro- 
gress of other societies, we may perceive that when they have become wealthy and 
numerous, they have become vain and intolerant, and in their assemblies have forgot- 
ten the rock from which they were hewn, and the hole of the pit from which they have 
been dug ; thus they forgot that golden rule, ** do unto others as you would wish them 
to do unto you,'' and hence arises bickerings and animosities. The wealthy part of 
the society exercises authority over the poor, they legislate and make laws congenial 
with their own feelings, views, and interest, and though the poor and rich meet togeth- 
er, and the Lord is &e maker of them both ; yet they forget that admirable lesson when 
Jacob returned to his country and kindred, after an absence of twenty years, he came 
to Jordan, and said, ** with my staff I passed over, and now I am become two bands." 
May I not say that our family of Odd Fellows has mightily increased ? but let us iini- 
tate this wise and great man, in driving, or rather leading on, our flocks as he did, 
saying ** the children are tender, and tha flocks and herds are with young, if men 
should over drive them, one day all the flocks would die," therefore ''he led on softly 
according as the cattie that goeth, and the children are able to endure.'' May we not, 
as Odd Fellows, learn a lesson from this simple narrative ? namely, to have an espe- 



care of the weak and poor of our flock, that we do not attempt to force an unwil- 
fingawe, or make their way of duty so expensire.to them, as either to hurt their 
mbds, or injure their domestic happiness, if we do, there will soon become a visible 
change amongst us ; the richer part will herd together, and forget that courtesy which 
is doe to the dusky brow of the mechanic and the labouring class, which are the back- 
bone and sinews of our Society : then we shall forget to visit the cellars and garrats, 
and the abode)» of misery. Hoping this will not be the case, but that we shall strive 
sincerely to avoid the dreadful rock of Pride, on which others have split, and that we 
shall always find men amongst us, whose deliberate judgment, and well-tempered zeal, 
under the direction of a kind Providence, will so steer the vessel of Odd Fellowship, 
that we may not only avoid the dreadful shipwreck that similar societies have made, 
but that thousands that are now unborn, may yet have cause to rise up and call us 
blessed. 

My efforts have always been to rear, uphold, and sustain our Institution inferior 
to none on earth, whose fruit is peace and good will towards men ; an Institution that 
inut be revered by the good, and respected by the virtuous — an Institution if perse- 
vered in light, that will in time unite and cement all sects and parties together, and 
love shall be the predominant passion, that shall, (like Moses' rod) swallow up all the 
^t Let me here subjoin while we are in this imperfect st«te of things, that no differ- 
ence of opinion on points of religious belief, should influence our bemfleences ; we ought to 
regard all men as being like ourselves, not only with the right, but under the same 
obligations to worship &eir Grod according to the dictates of conscience, subject to the 
suae responsibiUty, travelling to the same judgments. And now a word to the young, 
snd then I will conclude my (I am afraid) too tedious narrative. It is not a matter of 
Kgret with me to see the rising talent, and growing intelligence of the age, but I hail 
it has a blessing, and would give it every encouragement in my power, and am happy 
to find there are some young Davids in our camp, whose well tempered zeal, together 
with their prudence and decision on important matters, bespeak the superiority of 
thdr growing intelligence, and they have carefully guarded the bulwarks of our Insti- 
tution ; I likewise have known many young men in the last twenty years, who were 
Tery honest in their intentions, and without any evil design, committed great evils, and 
soiaetunes have been the ruin of societies, through their brethren indiscreetly hurrying 
them into office, when their slender knowledge of our rules and regulations rendered 
them incapable of performing those duties necessary in their situations, to the great 
detriment of the society with which they were connected, and their own dishonor; thus 
^ flattering of some, and the applause of others, may become the occasion of much 
evil, bj inspiring us with pride, or filling us with self-complacency, as either to relax 
^^ our exertions to do good, and thus becoming indifferent to the cause a little time 
back we so zealously espoused. As I hinted before respecting the poor and the rich 
pieeting together, so I must say respecting the old and tiie young ; they ought to mix 
ui company together on proper occasions, for they said of old, ** our fathers have de- 
clared nnto us so and so, the mighty acts of the Lord in their day :** and I myself have, 
^ben younger, often received wholesome advice firom those who were in advanced years. 
But I hope I shaU always have that humility that I may receive instructions from 
either young or old ; for I consider that, if we suffer pride to make a distinction in our 
assemblies, either of old or young, poor or rich, we so far differ from that universal 
charity and benevolence we profess so much to admire. Our young friends have been 
assiduous in preparing and selecting materials for the Magazine, tMs they have done 
gratnitously, and devoted much time to its columns, and that has been a saving of 
expence to the Order, and has caused its pages to be enlarged and improved ; and 
through their exertions, as one means, why tiiie sale has increased so amazingly, and 
another means or cause presents itself, they being able to give an order for double the 
quantity is decidedly an advantage ; and last, though not least, another reason is not 
only the cheapness of the work, but the impression made upon the minds of the people 
throughout our vast unity, that the profits arising from the sale of the Magazine, should 
be applied solely to the Widow and Orphans' Fcmd, whether one General Fund for our 
whole fraternity or every District has its separate fiind, which, if well conducted, will, 
I hope, be attended with a general blessing. And here let me, before I conclude, beg 
leave to correct a mistake that it appears I have made, respecting mixing our Leeds 
friends with the Yorkshire Unity. At page 63 in the December Magazine, read York- 
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»kire Unify f iosttad of Leedi iMtden ; in page 44, read instead of Ltads genti 
Yorkthire Unity i I hope our Leeds fiends will believe me, when I tell them t 
had so intention to offbnd them, so Ut from that, 1 have always looked upon t 
and proved them to be, in the foremost ranks of my best and deservedly resp 
friends ; hoping we may long live in peace and unanimity, I remain, 

Tour truly devoted servant, 

THOMAS ARMITT, 

C. S. of the M . U. of the Independent Order of Odd FeU( 



THE ANTHEM OF WORMS. 

Slowly above us rings the bell — 

Hark, its measured toll! 
A corpse comes down to its narrow ceU, 

To Heaven hath gone a soul. 

Hist! the tread of many feet— 

Hist I the words of prayer ; 
Now. hark ye, a sound flat's far more sweet, 

For it says to us — prepare 1 

'Us the heavy earth on the plated lid- 
It has soilded the coffin gay; 

From man's eye now our feast is hid— 
Lrt us no more delay! 

Our table's spread with a winding-sheet 

As white as driven snow; 
Cushions are at the head and feet, 

A foir soft bed below. 

Who hunts so well as Father Death 1 

He strikes the beauteous down ; 
He spareth not the young, 'i faith, 

His children's board to crown. 

Then, let's away to the thing of clay, 

We'll make our dwelling here ; 
We'll roll and riot, in ease and quiet. 

For many a long year. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

Some say '* To-morrow never comes," 

A saying oft thought right ; 
But if To-morrow never came, 

No end were to to-night; 

llie fact is this, time flies so fast, 

That ere we've time to say 
To-morrow's come-— Presto ! b^iold! 

Te*aoiTOW provei To-day. 
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(SELECTKD.) 

GOD. 

TRANSLATBD FROM THK B0S8IAN Off OBBZHAVING, 

BY MR. BOWRING» 

vtforfM U8 that thi» Poem hat been trtaulated into Jt^ifanesef by order of the 
Emperor, and is hung up, embroidered with gold, in the Temple of Jeddo,^ 
It has also been translated into the Chinese and Tartar languagee, written on 
apiece of rich silk, and suspended in the imperial palace at PeHn, 



O, Thou Etb&nal One 1 whoie presence bright 
AU space doth occupy, all motion guide; 
Unchanged through time's all-devastating flight; 
Thou only God 1 There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings I Mighty One 
Whom none can comprehend and none explore : 
Who fill'st existence with Thyself alone : 
Embracing all, — supporting,-*-ru]ing o'er,— 
Being whom we call God— >«nd know no more« 

In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean-de^>— -may count 

The sands or the sun's rays — ^but, God I for thee 

There is no weight nor measure: — ^none can mount 

Up to Thy mysteries ; Reason's brightest spark. 

Though kmdled by Thy light, in vain would try 

To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark : 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 

Thou, from primeval nothingness^ didst call 

First chaos, then existence ; Lord ! on Thee 

Eternity bad its foundation : — all 

Sprung from Thee :— of light, joy, harmony. 

Sole origin : — all life, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all, and dotii create; ^ *'y 

Thy splendour fills all space with ra3ni divine.; 

Thou art and wert, and shalt be I Glorionil Great t 

Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround ; 

Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath I 

Thou the beginning with the end hast bound. 

And beautifully mingled life with death I 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are bom, so worlds i^ring forth from Thee } 

And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven's bright army glitters in Thy praise.* 

*The force of this simile can hardly be imagined by those who have never wit- 
^ the sun shining, with unclouded splendour, in a cold c^ twenty or thirty degrees 
^ui&ar. A thousand and ten tiiousand spariding stars of ice, brighter than the 
htest diamond, play on the surface of the frozen snow, and ik» slightest breeze 

oayriads of icy atoms in motion, whose glancing light, and beautiful rainbow lines, 
de and weary the eye. 

Vol. 4— No. 3— Q. 
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A miUion torchesy lighted by Thy hand, 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyas : 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command ; 
All gay with Ufe, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them ? Files of crystal light — 
A glorious company of gqlden streams — 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright — 
Sun's lighting systems with their joyous beams 1 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 

Yes t as a drop of water in Hhb sea, 

All t)ds magnificence in Thee is lost: — 

What m ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? 

And what am / then ? Heaven's unnumbered host, 

Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glinry of subtimest thought, 

Is but an atom in tiie balance weighed 

Against Thy greatness, is a cypher brought 

Agamst Infinity I Whiit am I then? l«^ught! 

Nought I Bvt the ettuenoe of Thy light divine. 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 
Yesl in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine. 
As shines tiie sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought I but I live, and on Hope's pinions fly 
Eager towards Thy presence; for in Thee 
I Uve, and breathe, and dwdl; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of Thy divimly. 
I am, O God! and surely THOU must bel 

Thou art 1 diiteting, guiding all. Thou art I 

Direct my understimding then to Thee ; 

Control my spirit, gmSt my wandering heart: 

Though but an atom 'midst immensity, 

Still I am something, foshioned by Tby handl 

I hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth, 

On the last verge of mortal being stand. 

Close to the reidms where angds have their birth^ 

Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land 1 

The chain of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter's last griidation lost. 

And the noct iitsp is nirit) — ^Deity I 

I can conunand the lightning, and am 

A monarch, and a slave ; a worm, a god ! 

Whence came I Here, — and how? So marvellously 

Constructed and c^iiceived'MJnlniblm! This clod 

Lives surely through'' some higher energy; 

For from itself alone 4t could not be I 

... ' 

Creator, yesl Thy wisddkn. lUid Thy word 
Created' me t Thou sonreei of life and good 1 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord I 
Thy light. Thy love, in thear .bright plenitude 
Filkd me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss* of deatii, and bade it wear 
The garmebtt of eternal day, add wing 
lis heavenly flight beijFoad thU littit; s^heDe, 
Even to its^jon rce t d Thee-*-its Author there. 

O thpui^ts ineffiiblet O visions bless'd 
niough worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
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Yet shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And wafts its homage lo thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lowly tiionghts can soar ; 
Thus seek thy presence — ^Being wise and good! 
'Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongne is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 



THE SUNDERLAND SAILOR. 

(Frwn the World qf FaihUm,) 

Daring « short sojourn in the town of Sunderland, I took up my abode in the house 
of one of those captains who constantly trade from thence to London with coals. These 
coasting Toyagea are performed sevend times in the course of a year, and it was the 
frequent boast of my worthy landlord, that, during five and thirty years, he had never 
ODoe missed accompanying his TCSseL 

George Phillips was a hale, hearty man of sixty, whose weather-beaten counte- 
nance seemed to erince a long acquaintance with the toils and perils of the ocean. In 
each furrow of his hard features you might fancy a tale of dangers, but the lively light 
of his grey eye, and the good-humoured expression of his countenance, shewed his 
spirit unbroken by hardships, and his temper unsoured by difficulties, while the. breadth 
and sinew of his frame argued his bodily powers augmented, rather than decreased, by 
his boisterous life. He was a man whose nautical experience and skill were greatly 
lauded by all who were capable of judging on the subject, and, in all afiairs relating to 
pilotage or coast navigation, his opinions were received with as much deference as was 
the oracle at Delphos in olden time. This universal deference to his judgment had 
imparted a decision, and indeed obstinacy to his character, which was displayed in 
others matters equally as much as in technical detail, and when he had onoe formed a 
resolution, no argument or persuasion could induce him to swerve from it. As it 
unfortunately happened, howwer, that even in the most common oonoems of life, (in 
fact in every thing that did not relate to nautical affairs, and the routine of his busi- 
ness) our hoary son of Neptune was as ignorant as a mere child, and this dogged per- 
tinacity was frequently the means of leading him into error, and of exciting a laugh at 
his expense. Still Phillips was a most estimable character. His conduct to his wife, 
whom he had espoused for pure love in early life, was a pattern of conjugal affection 
and fidelity, and two hardy sons she had presented him with, bore witness to the uni- 
form kindness they had received at the hands of their respected sire, from that happy 
period of childhood when, with anxious expectation, they had looked forward to his 
return from London as the brightest moment of their existence, and had 

"Climbed his knees the envied kiss to share,'' 

to the present time, when, in the full vigour of youth and strength, they, in their turn, 
became the support of their beloved parent, and, as he dedineid in the vale of years, 
aerted themselves to alleviate the toU of his profession, and render his hours of leisure 
and domestic relaxation, yet more happy by their filial attentions. 

Such was my worthy host, and, despite of his invincible ignorance, I cannot but 
think that, blessed as he was by an amiable wife, and dutifiil and affectionate sons, he 
was a happy man: nay, his very ignorance itself helped to fill up the measure of his 
felicity, for he had no practical, and but little theoretical, knowledge of the wickedness 
of the world, and had escaped uncontaminated by its vices. But alas! for the muta- 
bility of human eiyoymentl 

I was one afternoon sitting in my little apartment, revelling in a favourite author, 
when my attention was arrested by a loud laugh which proceeded from the parlour of 
old Phillips. As I felt somewhat fatigued by reading, I thought I would beguile an 
hoar in tiie society of the worthy folks below, so, taking a cigar out of my case, I 
marched down to ask for a light, (for thou knowest, most p<riite reader, that I was 
obliged to have some little excuse to avoid compromising my dignity I) 
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I found Mrs. Phillips and her sons enjoying a heartv and uproarious laugh, appa- 
rently at the expense of the old gentleman, who was sitting in his huge wooden arm 
chair, smoking his pipe with an air of the most imperturable gravity, and ever and 
anon laying heavy exactions on a goblet of grog which was placed before him. 

** Heyday," said I, on entering, ** you all seem amused." 

*' Why, yes. Sir," replied the eldest of the sons, ** Feyther be joking." 

" Joking," repeated I, ** egad I don't he looks much like it either." 

" Oh I that be his way, sir : he sets us all a laughing, but the deil a bit will he 
move a muscle." 

*'Well," said I, " I should like to hear this excellent joke, and, perhaps, I may 
enjoy it too." 

<*Lauk, sir," interrupted the mother, "only to think on it I — ^Why here's my 
auld man who has been five-and-thirty years a captain, and never yet missed gomg^ 
with the collier, has all at once taken a freak into his pate that he won't go this turn. 
Gk>d knows I should be glad enow if he'd stay at hame althegither now in his auld age; 
but then for him to say that he'll miss ganging ance, when fov sae many years he'd as 
soon hae chapped off a finger as stay awa out o' th* brig when she gangs, why lank it 
seems impossible like." 

*' Why really, I think, after five-and- thirty years' hard service, he has acquired s 
right to make a holiday now and then, or he never will," observed I. 

'* It is not that I'm inclined to be idle," said old Phillips, puffing out a huge 
volume of clear blue smoke. 

** You are ill, perhaps." 

** Never was better in my life, sir, thank God." 

** The weather," continued I, advancing to the casement, " appears, as far as I 
am a judge, favourable ; and the wind is fair." 

** I should never wish to put my craft out in a finer breese, or calmer weather," 
replied the old seaman, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and calmly refilling it 

** All this," observed one of the sons, ** makes us more sure that feyfher's a jok- 
ing." 

'M tell yon, boy, I'm serious," responded the old man. " Though, for many a 
lang year, and a rough ane, I hae never missed, or wished to miss, a twin, yet some- 
how or another, I feel determined not to go this time. I canna account for it, and I 
eanna give a reason why, but go I won't, so that ends the matter." 

** And I'm sure," said his wife, " I'm heartily glad on't, and only wish ye'd 
never gang mair, as ye say our George can do almost as well." 

** Aye, -aye," replied Phillips, '' but George ha'nt weathered sae many storms as 
his auld father, and perhaps never may." 

The poor old man Uttte tiiought on the prophetic spirit contained in his few hot 
words. 

It was now finally settled, that as the cargo was shipped, and all things ready, 
George should fortius time assume the command of the ** Bonny Bess," while his 
brother John served in his usual capacity of mate. 

The weather was beautiful, and a brisk evening gale imparted a delicious coolness 
to th^ atmosphere, after the burning rays of a July sun. The two young men were in 
the highest spirits, as, shaking their parents heartily by the hand, they let themselves 
down the moor point, and sprang into the boat waiting to convey them to the brig 
which was lying at anchor in the offing. 

''There they go," exclaimed the old man, ** and, though I say it, two as gallant 
lads as any in the county of Durham ; aye, or in the town of Sunderland either." 

The sails were set, the anchor weighed, and the vessel bore swiftly onward under 
the influence of the breeze, whilst Phillips and myself stood silently watching her pro- 
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gress till ihe became a tpeck on the horizon. We then returned home, and I shut 
myself up in my apartment, where I read for a time, and then retired early to rest. 

I had slept sonndly for some hours, when I was awakened by a hoarse sufien roar, 
for which I could not at first assign a cause ; but when, presently afterwards, the whole 
apartment was illuminated for the space of several seconds, with such brilliancy that I 
could discern the minutest article, I was convinced that it was a violent thunder-storm. 
The electric light was succeeded by the most pitchy darkness, and a profound silence 
which was soon broken by one of the most tremendous peals I can remember ever to 
have heard. The wind, which had during the evening been calm and steady, now blew 
with terrific violence in unequal gusts, and as far as I could remark, from the diame- 
trically opposite quarter to tiiat which I had observed some hours before. The Bonny 
Bess and ber crew now struck upon my thoughts. 

'* Heaven preserve them," ejaculated I, hastily arising. 

The awfid and quick succeeding flashes afforded me amply sufficient light to attire 
myself, and I descended into the little parlour, where I found Mrs. Phillips partly 
dressed, pacing about the room, in an agony of grief and fear. I offered such wordls 
of consolation as suggested themselves in the hurry of the moment, and then inquired 
after her husband. 

** He is gone down to the beach,'' replied she, breaking out into hysterical sobs — 
" gone to seek for our boys ; but they are lost, lost for ever. The sea has swallowed 
up both my boys,— my only children. Oh I that I should live to see this day/' 

** The storm is indeed tremendous," said I, considerably affected by the agony of 
mind she displayed, *' but put your trust in Providence — ^at once in the Omnipotence 
and mercy of God, and hope for the best." 

** Oh ! they are driven back upon the bar and are lost for ever," exclaimed she, 
clasping her hands wildly together ; *' my husband too, has gone down to the beach. 
He wHl do some rash thing, and I shall be widowed and childless in the same unhappy 
hour." 

" Be patient for a while, my good dame," said I, ** I will immediately go down 
to the shore, and keep a watchful eye upon your husband." 

She caught at my proposal with eagerness, and as two female friends came in to 
assist her, I hastened down to the sea-side, where a scene burst upon my sight which 
defies the power of language to supply words of power sufficient to express its gloomy 
horror. 

Imagine the effect produced by hundreds of persons moving quickly about the 
margin of the ocean, waving lighted torches in their hands, which threw a flickering 
and imperfect light through a portion of the Egyptian darkness, which prevailed in the 
intervals between the electric glare, and faintly showed the enraged sea boiling and 
roaring with its utmost furj. Then came the blood-streaked lightning, casting its red 
glare upon tiie whole surface of the ocean, and realizing in our minds die fabled Phle- 
gethon : the fiery billows rose mountains high, and seemed to mingle with the huge 
and tiireatening masses of clouds which overhung it, like some vast dsemon stretching 
forth his wings, and glutting over his fallen prey. Some distance out I could plainly 
perceive a vessel at intervals, when the waves, subsiding for a moment, would, as if in 
mockery, give us a full view of the wreck they were fast devouring. 

I now observed a crowd of persons pressing to a particular part of the beach, and, 
on hastening to the spot, I found they were endeavouring to launch the life-boat for the 
assistance of the sufferers of the wreck, which I was told by a young fisherman, was 
fast jammed in between the rocks, and could not be expected to hold together many 
minutes. I was proceeding to ask some further questions of the man, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by the harsh tones of a voice which sounded high, even amid the 
thunder of the elements. 

'* Shame on ye all ! Are ye turned cowards, that ye can see yer fellow creatures 
swallowed up in a raging sea like this, and not venture to their help I — Are these the 
•eanny lads o' Sunderland ?" 

I passed through the throng, and beheld old ?\\'\U\v^ . 1r\v "w^ts %>Lx\^\vsi\ ^\ -^JJ 
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save his trowsersy displaying to view his short, but amazingly muscular, form. His 
hair was dripping with water, and he was urging with Yoice and action those who were 
engaged in the aurduous task of launching the life-boat, and who, he either fancied, or 
they really were, backward in their exertions. 

" Auld as I am, I'll be the first to man her,'' exclaimed he ; and was proceeding 
to put his words into execution, when I caught his arm and pulled him back. 

** For God's sake, Phillips, consider your wife ; and do not unnecessarily expose 
yourself to danger." 

*\ Consider my wife I" exclaimed he, with a bitter smile, and shaking me roughly 
off ; *^ Can I consider anything, when the Bonny Bess is going fast to pieces, and my 
two boys are there to share her fate." As he spoke the last words, he rjished des- 
perately into the surf. 

** For Heaven's sake," said I, addressing the ci^owd, ** do not allow him to go. 
Think upon his poor wife, and that, in all probability, he will, in future, be her only 
support." 

My appeal had the desired effect, and old Phillips was held back 'by main force. 
In the meantime the life-boat was manned, and launched by the exertions of the stout 
seamen assembled to render assistance to their unfortunate brethren. Vain, however, 
were their efforts, for the violence of the waves defied the utmost power of tiie rowers, 
and they were driven back upon the shore. Three times with desperate courage did 
they brave the fury of the elements, and three times were they compelled to retire from 
mere physical exhaustion. Undismayed, however, they were preparing for a fourth 
attempt, when it was discovered that the boat had sustained so mudi injury as to 
render her totally unfit for service : all hope was lost, and the fate of the unfortunate 
crew seemed decided. 

*^ Hark ! what sound is that ?" inquired a person in the crowd, as a shrill scream 
of anguish, gradually subsiding into a wailing cry, was bom upon the storm-blast ; and 
was clearly audible amidst the hoarse roaring of the waves, from the difference of 
the key. 

'* It is the evil spirit of the storm," said another, looking fearfully about him. 

** To ye're hames — ^To ye're hames, ye men of Sunderland," exclaimed a tall 
meagre old woman, attired in the gypsy style, elbowing her way through the press. — 
'' To ye're hames all of ye. It is the cry of the night hag riding o'th' wind — ^ye can 
do nae mair for thae poor fated souls in the ship, sae gang awa, or ye may cum under 
the blight and curse o'an awsome spirit." 

The boldest hearts for a moment shrunk under the influence of superstition ; all 
stood in inactivity, and some were already stealing off, when a tall athletic man burst- 
ing from the crowd, exclaimed, *' Foul fall ye a' for cowards, an ye listen to auld wives' 
tales in sic an hour as this. The vessel hae parted, and it is the cry of the drowning 
mariners that ye hear, and makes yere white livers quake — ^it is the death-shriek of yere 
own towns-folk — ^yere own Others and brithers. — ^There ! hark 1 'tis there again I" At 
this moment a, terrific blaze of lightning illumined the surface of the water for nearly a 
minute, ** See," continued he, '' there's something floating towards land — ^there! 
now it's lost again — ^by heaven it's a man — I see it now on the brink of that huge 
wave — quick lads, fasten a rope round me, for by G — d. Jack Smithson will either 
bring that man ashore, or stay there to keep him company." 

I surveyed the speaker attentively, as he threw off his jacket and shirt, previous 
to making hu daring attempt, and never remember to have seen a finer or more sym- 
metrical figure. The breadtii of his shoulders and chest, might well have formed a 
model for an Hercules, and the contour of the lower parts of his frame seemed, through 
his loose seamen's trowsers, to be in perfect keeping with the massy proportions of t^e 
upper. 

There was, however, but littie time for observation, as the adventurous sailor, 
passing the end of a rope round his waist, dashed into the surf, and was in a moment 
lost to sight. Anxiety and suspense were expressed in the countenances of all, as, 
)eamng A>rward, they eagerly watch-.d for some trace of re-appearance. Soon was he 
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seen buffeting the waves with ahnost superhuman strength, and straining every nerve to 
reach a dark speck which was now and then discemable on the foaming waters. But, 
amid the assembled mass of spectators, no one watched the dangerous progress of this 
brave feUow with such intense anxiety as old Phillips. I could perceive every muscle 
in his frame compressed and tightened, as with clenched hands he endeavoured to trace 
Smithson's terrible career. At length worked up idmost to phrenzy, he strove to 
release himself from the young men who still held him fast, in order to hinder the ■ 
commission of any rash act. 

** Hands off, ye dogs," exclaimed he, infuriated by resistance, and grasping vio- 
lentky an arm of each, " am I to see my boys perish before my auld eyes, and not do 
all I ean to save them ? and Smithson too—brave Smithson, the canniest lad in all 
Sonderiand l" 

" Every tidng has been done that can be, Mr. Phillips," said I, endeavouring to 
soothe him, '* ana you will 'Only heap jcalamity on calamity, by exposing your life at 
this juncture." 

« Life I" exclaimed he ; " what's the life of a rotten old hulk like me, to those 
of the finest lads all Durham can boast of? Off ye lubbers, I tell ye, and let me go." 

Witii much difficulty I persuaded the old man to rest quiet, and await patientiy 
whatever event it mif^t please Providence to award. 

Meanwhile the intrepid Smithson was borne from billow to billow with frightful 
velocity : at one time he would be completely overwhelmed, then, with the most stren- 
nous exertion, he would again arise above water, at which loud cheers broke from 
the spectators, who waved their torches and endeavoured to inspire them with their 
' Huzzas I' At length he pioceeded beyond where the light extended, and became lost 
to view. In the course of a short time afterwards, a shout from another part of the 
shore drew general attention to the spot. I was foremost in the rush that took place, 
and arrived in time to behold Smithson extricated from the surf by the assistance of 
his comrades, bearing the motionless form of a young man in his arms. No sooner 
had his feet touched the land than he fell forwards completely exhausted. The by- 
standers now divided their attention between the two. One party took up the gallant 
Smithson, and conveyed him towards the nearest public-house, while another was per- 
forming the same office for the apparentiy lifeless body which he had brought to shore, 
when thev were interrupted by Phillips, who rushing between them, caught up the 
corpse in nis arms, exclaiming, '* It is he — it is my boy, my Oeorge." 

I never heard the old man speak after this. He was removed from the remains of 
his son in a state of stupor, md they were conveyed to an adjacent alehouse where 
every means were used for resuscitation, but without effect. The soul was in the hands 
of the Redeemer. 

Such is the uncertainty of human life — such is the vanity of human expectations — 
such is the fallacy of human forethought and human wisdom. Here we are to-day in 
the enjoyment of life and its benefits, without reflecting on the bountifid source from 
whence idl things are derived, thinking of nothing so litUe as of the power that bestows 
blessings and gives us faculties to enjoy those blessings— of nothing less than the time 
when we shall be summoned to render an account of the manner in which we have 
used the gifts of Providence. But suddenly the fiat goes forth — ^the philosopher is 
surprised in the midst of Ids air-drawn speculations, li^e Deist and the Unbeliever 
are confronted with the Redeemer of mankind, and each, when it is too late, is con- 
vinced of the vanity of human wisdom, the shallowness of human penetration,. and of 
the necessity of being prepared. 

The humane endeavours of the people were attended with better success in the 
case of Smithson, who was soon recovered, and I had the satisfaction of seeing this 
noble fellow able to walk to his own habitation, though the surgeon judged it advisable 
that he should remain confined for some days to recruit his strength. 

I returned home full of melancholy feelings excited by the afflicting scenes of the 
last few hours, and judging it indelicate to intrude upon the distrest old man and his 
wife, I sealed up my Uttle arrear of rent, and committing it to the charge of th!& ««t- 
vant, I packed up my few moveables, and quitted the house tveaxV^ %& %orrarvil<Q\. «Xk<i 
downcast as if J btui been an actual sufferer. 
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In my way to the inn, I learned that the bodies of the most of the crew of the Bonsy 
Bess had been washed ashore, and, amongst them, that of the unfortunate Phillips' 
younger son. Not a single individual was saved i 

When the first excitation of my feeling had in some degree subsided, I began to 
ruminate upon the singular circumstance attending the tragical incident I have en- 
deavoured to relate. How extraordinary, thought I, that the old captain, who, for five 
and thirty years had never missed a voyage, should all at once become determined 
against accompanying his vessel on this ill-starred occasion, without any external or 
apparent cause. The weather was more than commonly favourable — ^his health was 
excellent — and there was no business of a pressing nature to Induce him to remain at 
home — ^there was no presentiment of danger in his mind, for Mr. Phillips was not of 
a nature to encourage such a feeling, and, moreover, he would have been as chary of his 
son's safety as of his own ; he was tiao more than ordinarily in good spirits. He could 
assign no reason for his determination, nor could he describe any particular feeling that 
prompted him to form such a resolution. However, in spite of raillery and remon- 
strance, he was firm and decisive to remain on shore during this voyage. He did so, 
and not many hours afterwards the catastrophe just recorded occurred. 

In vain I racked my brains to assign a cause for this extraordinary occurrence. It 
seemed beyond the power of human investigation, and I could but set it down as one of 
those mysterious dispensations of Providence, the obscurity of which we seek in vain 

to dispel. 

J. W. 



ACROSTIC. 



Written on the Death qf the Infant Son qf O. M. THOMASON, of the Athton- 

in-Maeierfield District. 

How blest art thou, to quit this scene of care, 
Ere sin had dutch'd thee in its iron fang ; 
Nor doomed long in human woes to share, 
Redeemed and free'd from every bitter pang. 

Yielding thyself into the arms of death. 
To pass the bounds of thy existence here ; 
How thy fleet spirit with thy latest breath. 
Outstripped the wind to meet th' angelic dieer. 

May the remembrance of thy infant form. 
Around thy parents shed a heav'nly beam ; 
So that when buffeting the world's rude storm. 
On their drear course may quaff religion's stream, 1 
No sin intruding on their life's brief dream. J 

EDWARD CHEW, Junr. 
CumberUmd Lodge^ Manchester, May, 1836. 



LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 

'Tib now eight years since Hymen's silken bands, 
Were twin'd, my sister, round thy willing hands ; 
And though successive years have roll'd away. 
Yet love still bums with undiminish'd ray. 
When at the sacred shrine he saw you bow, 
And heard delighted the responsive vow ; 
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May heaven, he cried, but grant me this request,-^ 

Oh ! may I live the inmate of each breast ; 

Let fortune exercise tyrannic powV, 

And fate upon them her dread fury poor : 

Yet, still by me, and with each other blest, 

They'll rise superior to the stem behest. 

'Twas heard above, though through life's chequered scene 

Unnumbered sorrows oft would intervene ; 

Though cruel death, with keen relentless hand, 

Has pierced in every part our social band ; — 

Though o'er a mother's grave we've shed the tear, 

And moum'd o'er infant innocency's bier, — 

Though pain, in every shape, thy frame assail'd, 

Though fortune frowned, and hope's delusions fail'd i/r- 

Yet, still content, her roseate wreath would throw, 

And love, with rapture, place it on thy brow 

And, though ere while the fates divide the thread, 

And I be numbered with the nameless dead ; 

O'er thee may heav'n its choicest blessings pour. 

And virtue guard thee in each trying hour. 

And though from all that's dear, you too must sever, 

The love you cherish shall endure for ever. 

'Orrmkirk, Februmy, 1836. DELIA. 



VERSES 

Written on the Death of P. Prov. G. M, JOHN RUtTER, 0/ the Failh Lodge, 
Bradford, a gentleman universally and deservedly respected. 

Though no towering monument's raised to thy glory, 
Nor rich scuptur'd marble o'ershadows thy tomb ; 
Thy virtues still shine, and thy councils respected. 
Thy mem'ry's cherish'd, and lamented thy doom. 

As brothers for many long years we have known thee. 
And looked up to thee as our guide and our head ; 
Thy intelligent mind will never more cheer us. 
Our Order will mourn that a father is dead. 

An Odd Fellow in heart, its principles cherish'd, 
The Lodge was thy home, and its welfare thy pride ; 
Nor can envy say that thy post was neglected. 
When affliction or sorrow c^'d thee to its side. 

In the world thou wast upright, honest, and tender, 
Thy hands brought thee plenty, thy mind too was peace ; 
Thy heart always open to relieve the distressed, 
And yielding thy bounty thy store did increase. 

In fQcndship's dear circles most fervently loved, 

An affectionate husband, father and friend ; 

An Odd Fellow, Christian, what more need I give thee ? 

So peaceful thy days, and glorious thy end. 

Though removed from our view we will not mourn o'er thee, 
Thy spirit has soared to the birth-place of love ; 
Where we hope to receive thy heavenly greeting. 
On meeting again in the Grand Lodge above. 

*^«^^ce Lodge, Bradford, 183G. WM. K. AKkK. 

Vol. 4— Na. 3—^ 
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TO A VIOLET. 

I would not crush thee, beauteous Hower, 
Scenting. witb odorous breath the vale; 
. Or with rude hand in wanton hour, 
Thy lowly tUken form assail. 

I would not mar thee, tender flower, 

Just budding forth in beauty^s glow; 
Ere long, perhaps, a withering hour. 
Will lay thee, modest flow'ret, low. 

With tinted leaves, and slender form. 

Adorning Spring's young vernal wreath ; 
But ah I unshelterM in the storm. 

Too soon wilt fadet and droop in death ! 

Yes, thou, sweet, lowly, purple flower. 

Art but a type of man's decay; 
For Deaih*9 unerring ruthless power, 

May smite me ere another day f 

(^orHoH-upon-Uedloek, April, 1836. GEORGE RICHARDS^^^' 



LETTERS FROM A RAMBLER. 

BY 6B0. P. JENNINGS, OF THE CUMBERLAND LODGE. 

No. 3. • 

Dear L Guernsey, August, 183 — '* 

You will perceive by the date of this that I have changed my te<^' 
porary abobe, and shall endeavour to bring the scenes of another part before you ; ^*?: 
as there are some traits in the Jersey character which I have not yet noticed, I gl^^ 
therewith commence this epistle : 

One of the gieatest characteristics of the inhabitants of Jersey is industry. 1!^^^ 
may be said to be, in all respects, a hard-working people, and the constant inclin^^^^ 
to make the most of time is observable among all ranks of the native population, 
is no uncommon thing to see a group, of women going to market, carrying their v^^' 
tables and other articles of traffic on their heads, or fastened on their shoulders » ^ 
such a mtumer as to leave their hands unembarrassed, and busily employed witb- ^^ 
knitting-needle, — ^nor do they n^lectit when sitting in the market-place witht^^ 
goods : I have even seen women ^tting as they rode on horseback. 

I cannot refrain from giving you a sketch of a Jersey Farm-house and its inm^^' 
and you must take it as a pretty correct sample of the entire class : — ^A green sfc^- ^ J 
lane branches from one of the principal roads, and terminates at a high wooden gT^ J 
flanked by two granite pillars overgrown with moss. — ^The gate opens into a yard p^^**^ -^ 
with pebbles : on one side stands tke Farm-house, built of stone, solid and durable "^^t 
its structure, and roofed with tile or sometimes thatch ; on the other side stand ^^^ 
bam, cyder-press, hay-stacks, &c. ; the front of the house is generally partly cov^^^^ 
with a vine, which are as common here as woodbine, creeping over cottage doors ^^ . 
in England. In the interior arrangement all the houses of the old school are simU^^^jj^ 
the front door opens into a passage which extends through the house, and opens to^^,,,...^^^ 

back, on the sides of which are situated the parlour, kitchen, and other rooms. '^Sp 

food of the country people is very different from that of the same class in £nglan<^^^^ 
Upon entering such a house as I have described, about the hour of noon, it is ^^^^^^^g, 
to a certainty that you would find a good fire composed of " vraie" and a few ^^^jSi 
gots, boiling the kettle of soup, which is the staple diet ; — this soup, cai^^..* 
soupe h.la.graisse, .is made by boiling together cabbage, lard and potatoes, -^'^^^ 
sometimes (though rarely) a little meat. This soup, is to the Jerseyman, what 
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.is to the English labourer, and frequently forms a principal part of breakfast as well as 
dinner. The better sort of farmers live in the same way^ except that the soup has 
rather more ingredients, and is generally accompanied by a dish of meat. The drink 
of all ranks is cyder, so that in fact the Jersey farmer lives dlmost entirely on the 
produce of his land, consuming the least profitable portion, and carrying the rest to 
market. Take the diet in what way you will it is far from a generous one, and looks 
Tery meagre beside the huge pieces of bacon, cheese, and pitchers of ale, which are 
disposed of by our English farm servants. 

In the article of dress we find as much of home production as in diet : most of 
the women's clothes, and great part of the men's, are composed of worsted, fashioned 
by the knitting-needle, and are generally the produce of home industry. There are 
but few holidays to relieve the monotony of country life : Christmas, Easter, and New 
Year's Day, are the chief feasts, and are — the former especially — ^tlmes of festivity 
and merry-making ; — the table is covered with good substantials, accompanied with 
punch, wine, cards, and all their usual auxiliaries. 

But I must not leave the country people without noticing a circumstance peculiar 
to these islands — I mean the collecting the '* vraie" alluded to before, which forms the 
chief part both of manure for the land, and also for fuel. 

The vrote is a sea-weed which grows in great abundance on the vast beds of rock 
surrounding the island, and is gathered at stated periods twice a-jpear, which periods 
are fixed by the Government, and no one is allowed, under heavy penalties, to gather 
it at any other time : the seasons generally commence about the middle of March and 
July, and last each time about ten days. When the wraiekmg season commences, the 
country people go in parties of eight, ten, or more persons, from all parts of the 
island, to their labour, carrying'with them their provisions, and a peculiar sort of cake, 
made only at this season, called '*vraieking cakes," composed of flour, milk and 
sugar. Every person is provided with a small scythe, to cut the weed from the rocks, 
and strong boots, or other substitute, to keep their feet f^om the water. Thus provi- 
ded, they wait at the water's edge till the tide has gone down far enough to allow them 
to get to the rocks, which are soon covered with people, busily engaged in reaping 
their marine harvest, while numbers of others are equally busy in conveying it to the 
carts on the beach ; and so intent are they upon their work, that they* will not leave 
until the returning tide absolutely and unceremoniously dismisses them ; and I have 
seen some who have disputed their ground inch by inch, cutting higher and higher on 
the rocks as the tide rose, until at length they were compelled to take to their boat, and 
suspend their labours till the next day. The numbers engaged in this work are aston- 
ishing, and happening to take an excursion with some friends on one of the vraieking 
days, we found the roads near the coast covered with carts and people going to, and 
returning from, their laborious, but needful employment. This weed, when dried, is 
the fuel commonly used by the country people ; sometimes a little wood is burnt with 
it, but coal scarcely ever ; the fire it makes is as hot, though not so cheerful, as one 
of coal. 

But it is not as fuel only that it is valuable, — ^it supplies the farmer with manure 
for his land ; and of how much importance it is considered to be, may be best known 
by the laws which are in force respecting it : among others it is forbidden to carry 
away any vraie between sunset and sunrise, in order to give those in the interior an 
equal chance with those near the coast ; and in case of a quantity being driven ashore 
by the wind, there is a law for directing its equal distribution. 

But, my dear L -, if I begin with the dry details of law,' you will, I fear, 

remind me that yon want a sketch of people and places, and not an inquiry into the 
policy or impolicy of local regulations ; so, as I have noticed all that is interesting in 
that respect in this community, I shall now endeavour to give you an outline of the 

ISLAND OP GUERNSEY, 

where I am at present located. I arrived here a few days since by the packet from 
Jersey ; and you will recollect that I noticed it, en peasant ^ in my first. The approach 
to Guernsey does not possess the same attractions as the neighbouring island, as it 
lacks that fertility and luxuriance which appear round the chief town of Jersey. St. 
Peter's Port — the chief town of Guernsey— -has, however, a much finer appearance 
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from the sea than the former, taking it as a town only: the former as 1 have toldyott,- 
lies on a plain ; the latter rises from the sea on the side of a hill, so that it is shown in 
its full extent, while its churches and hospital, with some other public buildings, give 
it an air of importance, far greater than it really is deserving of. On landing many of 
these appearances are found to be deceptive, and the first impressions of the town, 
when in it, are very different to those excited by viewing it at a distance. The streets 
near the harbour are narrow, steep and crooked » many of them consisting of lofty 
prison-like houses, and we look in vain for any of the genteel terraces, or handsome 
streets, which are seen on entering St. Heliers. 

St. Peter's Port has a good harbour, with two piers, near to which stands the 
church of St. Peter, erected ip 1312; — there is nothing remarkable about the building, 
or worthy particular attention. — There are, besides it, two other churches, both of 
modern date. Iieaving this part of the town the stranger has the choice of either 
walking up streets — (which, from their steepness, is no easy task) — or of taking ad- 
vantage of numerous flights of stairs which communicate with the upper and lower 
parts of the town : he then reaches the market place, which is large, well built, and 
well supplied with every viariety of produce. As I have given you some details of the 
price and supply in the Jersey market, I shall not repeat them here, as they are nearly 
on a par in both islands. 

I must,' however, take some notice of the fish market, which the natives assert to 
be without an equal in Europe, and I do not doubt but such is the case. It forms a 
spacious Arcade, — one hundred and ninety feet in length, and lofty and broad in pro- 
portion, — it is built of stone, and along the upper part is an extensive range of win- 
dews; — ^A double row of marble slabs extend the entire length of the buildmg, which 
are covered with fish in a state of freshness rarely to be seen in England. The fish is 
all cleansed before it is brought into the place, and every slab is supplied with a tap 
for obtaining an abundant quantity of water ; and owing to these circumstances, and 
the uncommon freshness of the fish, the market is perfectly free from that disagreeable 
smell which is always perceptible in English fish markets. 

There are but few buildings worthy of notice in the town, therefore I shall dismiss 
them as briefly as possible, that we may again wander together, in imagination, 

<< By bending dales where groves are seen, 
By waters clear, and margins green ;** — 

for many such there are in this island, though not equal in beauty to those we have 
last visited. — But to proceed : 

There are two Institutions which are justly regarded with pride and admiration, 
and which, in their objects and management, reflect no small credit both on the island 
and town. The first of these is Elizabeth College, a noble Institution, and as noble a 
building : — it stands in a most commanding situation, overlooking a great part of the 
town, and has an air of solemnity and beauty about it which well agrees with the pur- 
poses for which it is used. 

This seminary takes its name from its founder, Queen Elizabeth, who established 
it in 1563, and assigned certain rents to it as an endowment. It was, however, of 
little utility till within the last ten or twelve years, since which time it has been placed, 
under such management that it offers fully equal, if not greater, advantages for the 
education of youth than are to be found In any public seminary or college elsewhere. — 
I could go into great detail in support of this assertion, but I shall merely state that 
the system of education pursued in it is of the widest nature, and embraces aU the 
knowledge fitted for the purposes of life in every pursuit, which, in practical utihty, 
far exceeds the exclusively classical plan which is too much the fashion in England. — 
Economy is also no small recommendation to this establishment : the regular college 
fee is j£^12. per annum, for the general routine of education ; comprising all the clas- 
sics, divinity, history, mathematics, &c., and the above advantages call all be enjoy- 
ed, including board, for from ^50. to ^60. per annum. There are several exhibitions 
connected with it — besides medals and prizes — for a proficiency in the different branches 
of education. 

The other Institution to which I alluded is the hospital : an establishment every 
way .as creditable to those who have the management of it, and to the feeling of the 
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island at large, as the college, ihough its intiuence is directed in a different channel.—' 
The hospital was established in the year 1743, and combines in one Institution a refuge 
for the destitute, a workhouse, and a school for the instruction and maintenance of 
poor children of both sexes : the average number at one time in the building — men, 
women and children — ^is about 300. I have learned the amount of housekeeping ex- 
pences for the last year : these are certainly quite superfluous for my present commu- 
nication, but I cannot refrain from giving you the following items for the last twelve 
months, to shew in what manner these inmates of charity fare : 

14,526tb8. of beef, 4100tbs. of bacon and pork, 471 quarterns of wheat, 116 
hogsheads of beer, 3964}b8. of butter, 2562 gallons of milk, 270ibs. of ten, aild 
other articles in like proportion ; — the total amount of expenditure for the same period 
was about ;g2300. 

This liberal system of relief to the destitute, and the strict determination of the 
Government to prevent mendicity, account for the fact, that a beggar is unknown in 
the streets of Guernsey ; — walk in what direction of the island you please, and you 
vill not see one single mendicant soliciting alms, either by the tale of real distress, or 
the mixture of falsehood and audacity, which disgust the passer-by, every few hundred 
yards, in a populous English town. 

Guernsey has, li^e Jersey, a castle on an isolated rock commanding the entrance 
to the harbour, and the fortification — Castle Cornett — is a striking object either fiom 
^ sea or land view, but it does not appear anything like so venerable an object as 
Elizabeth Castle in the other island. 

The environs of the town abound with neat well-built mansions : the country if 
^ot so richly variegated as at Jersey, but the houses themselves are much better : the 
gardensy too, whiclji every where abound, are in better order, and in a higher state of 
cultivation ; — the love of flowers is, indeed, the ruling passion of the inhabitants^ and 
^^ey are cultivated with an ardour which I never saw in the same pursuit in any other 
place. It is no uncommon thing to see a large hothouse, and in the garden two or 
^bfee hot beds of different descriptions, devoted entirely to raising flowers, to the ex- 
clusion of fruit in ioto. Every goodhouse has a hothouse belonging to it ; and aa 
^ere is no duty on glass they cost infinitely less than they would in England ; and the 
Rouses in the environs are generally decorated with flowers in every available comer. — 
I shall conclude this subject with the words of Dr. M'Culloch, addressed to the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society : — ** The variety and splendour of the productions of 
guernsey give a character to its horticulture, which is very impressive to an English 
^sitor, and which excites surprise when compared with the very slight advantages of 
climate this island may be supposed to possess." 

At a short distance from the town is a large Area — called the New Ground — a 

f^^el piece of grass-land, surrounded with noble trees, forming beautiful arcades with 

^•ieir overhanging branches. — This place is partly used as a promenade, and is also the 

^rcana on which the militia of the island occasionally exhibit their valour and military 

r*scipline. But the chief attraction which I found it possess was the beautiful view 

^^ commands — ^unquestionably the finest in the island. The view seaward is far more 

pleasing than a sea view in Jersey, for the islands of Serk and Herme, from their vici- 

^^y» are included in it, and take away that monotony which is inseparable from a sea 

Pj^pect where there is nothing but a wide unvariegated expanse of water, such as is 

^«e case in the other island. Adjoining the New Ground is Castle Carey, the seat of a 

gentleman of that name, a modem building in the Gothic style, forming a prominent 

^^ject from the sea. 

Near the New Ground is an extensive Cemetery, recently opened — the old burying- 

Piaces having received so many inmates as to render an addition to their number neces- 

^^''y> I had been desired, by a friend in the north of England, to search for the me- 

'"^orial of a relative who had died there some years back, and in endeavouring to exe- 

'^'Jte my commission, I several times visited the different abodes of mortality, and wag 

^^ten amused at the garrulity of the worthy sexton, who seemed a legitimate descendant 

y Shakspeare's renowned knight of the shovel. His reply to a person giving directions 

^** **n interment was peculiarly laconic: " Leave it to me, Sir, Twill take care and 

"*«*c enen/fhiiw comfort nbfr for 7nm.^' With this illustration of " msg v& ?i^<:.QvA 

natur«," 

I remain, &c. ^'- ^» ^' 



ENGLAND CONTINUED. 



THE CHURCH. 

Lucius, who was the ilrgt christiaii king in England, died A. D. 161, and left the 
Roman empire heir to his kingdom. Anthems were first used in 386, and anathemas 
in 387. In 741 the clergy were forbidden drunkenness by law. In 746 the Lord's 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments were first translated into the Saxon tongue. In 
808 tythes were established. In 869 Coldingham nunnery was ravaged by the Danes, 
and in 870 Ely Monastery was burnt by them. In 993 canonization was first used by 
authority of the ?ope. In .1011 the Danes burnt Canterbury Cathedral. In 1069 
William the Conqueror pillaged the abbeys and monasteries of their plate and jewels ; 
and in 1070 obliged them to change their tenures. The first Archdeacon was appointed 
in 1075. In 1080 breviaries were introduced. The crusade to the Holy Land commen- 
ced in 1095, and again revived in 1101. In 1096 the revenues of Canterbury palace 
were seized by the king ; and in 1140 the canon law was first introduced. In 1160 
thirty heretics came over from Germany to propagate their opinions, and were branded 
in the forehead, whipped, and thrust naked into the streets in the midst of winter, 
where, none daring to relieve them, they died of hunger and cold. In 1337 the alien 
priories where seized by the king. The reformation was commenced by Wickliffe in 
1370, completed by Henry Eight in 1534, and established by Elizabeth in 1558. In 
1534 the law against heretics was repealed, and sanctuaries abolished ; and in the same 
year 1000 friars and nuns were ezpeUed the monasteries. In 1539 the abbots of Read- 
ing, Glastonbury, and St. John's, Colchester, were hanged for denying the King's 
supremacy. In 1540 monasteries were dissolved to the value of ;^2,853,000 ; and in 
1548, 2374 chantries were suppressed. On the 31st of October, 1665, the five mile 
act passed, which obliged non- conformist teachers, who refused to take the non-resist- 
ance oath, not to come within five miles of any corporation where they had preached 
since the act of oblivion, unless they were travelling, under a penalty of ;^50. Sunday 
schools were established in Yorkshire, in 1784, and shortly afterwards become general 
in England and Scotland. In the same year the first commemoration of Handel was 
performed in Westminster Abbey by 600 performers, which yielded ;1^2,746. 

THE BIBLE. 

The Septuagint version was made in 284, and in 939 was translated into the Saxon 
language. It was first divided into chapters in 1253, and translated into the English 
language by Tindal and Coverdale in 1536, but was not published by authority till 
1539. It was again translated, and in 1549 was ordered to be read in churches ; the 
present translation was finished in 1611. 

BISHOPS 

Were instituted in England in 694. In 1072 were made barons ; and in 1075 their 
precedency was settled. In 1208 they were banished, but were restored in 1245, on 
their consenting to become tributary to Rome. In 1388 they were deprived of the 
privilege of sitting as judges in capita] offences. The first, that suffered death by the 
sentence of the ci^ power, was in 1405. In 1554 seven were deprived for being mar- 
ried. In 1555 several were burnt for not changing their religion. In 1559 fifteen were 
consecrated at Lambeth. In 1689 they were expelled Scotland. In 1641 twelve were 
impeached, and committed for protesting against any law passed by the House of Lords, 
during the time the populace prevented Stem attended parliament. On the 9th of 
October, 1646, their whole order was abolished by act of parliament. On the 25th of 
October, 1660, nine were restored, and eight new ones consecrated. On the 30th of 
November, 1661, they regained their seats in the House of Peers. In 1688 seven of 
them were committed to the tower, for not ordering the king's declaration of liberty of 
conscience to be read throughout their dioceses ; they were afterwards tried and ac- 
quitted. In 1689 six were suspended for not taking the oaths to King William. 
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BELLS 

^ere first invented by Paulinius, Bishop of Nola, in Campagnia, about the year 400 ; 
they iffQYe first known in France in 550 : began to be used in the Greek Empire in 864, 
^^reintroduced into churches about the year 900. The first tuneable set in England 
^^f& hung up at Croyland Abbey, in Lincolnshire, in 960 ; and in 1030 were used to 
"^ baptised in churches. (To be continued.) 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

MAGAZINE. 

"By their fruits ye shall know them," is a maxim given by Him whose word is 
fi^th, and has been received in its import by all nations, and applied to all men and 
institutions ; and to none, perhaps, with greater advantage than that of Odd Fellow- 
s^p. Like the hand of the lapidary on a diamond of the first water, it continues 
to uphold its glorious excellencies, which seem to be still in the bud ; yet, such is the 
unreasonableness and habit of mankind in general, that condemnation is passed on a 
^hole fraternity, from the misconduct of a few individuals, who cannot be avoided 
amongst such a number of varied dispositions and characters. But, yet, there is an 
evident neglect in a great number of the members of our Order, with regard to the 
great and important principles of morality and virtue, that the system of Odd Fellow^ 
ship holds forth ; some notorious instances of this kind (in persons who seem to be 
deiup to the precepts which are given them, and to which they are continually exhorted) 
having lately come under the writer's notice, have called forth these observations. It 
is the sincere wish and fervent desire of the writer of this article, that the great princi- 
ples of the Order might be brought into action, as marking out the line of conduct that 
^ery Odd Fellow ought to pursue. 

' Many reasons might be produced why more attention ought to be paid to these 
things, and a slight examination of the tendency of immorality, is sufficient to convince 
^^y individual of its importance. 

When we look at any body, sect, or party, who take for their rule any system 
that has been brought before the public, the descriminating and reasonable mind, is 
^ble to judge of the principles, independent of the individual ; but the principles of 
^dd Fellowship remain to be developed by the conduct of the individuals composing 
that body. 

I am persuaded that much has been already done, to raise us to that degree of 
>*espectability and popularity which we at present enjoy ; yet much remains to be done, 
^•^d that not by a few, but by the whole Order, whose united efforts, the combined 
I^pwers of our adversaries shall not be able to withstand ; but that sun which already 
^scovers its glories above the horizon, shall pursue its unobstructed way towards its 
^f nith, dispelling, by its resplendence, the gloom that has overshadowed us, and difiu- 
^^S its light and heat from pole to pole. 

When an individual, unconnected with any party, is addicted to any open vice, 
P)iblic censure is immediately thrown upon him, as degrading himself, and being a 
^^^ace to his family connexions ; but let him be connected with any body, civil or 
^^^^ous, then, with an unmerciful hand, they load them with reproach and shame, 
whilst those connected with him, are ashamed to own such connexion, and hide them- 
^^Xves from the fury of the storm. 

. These, perhaps, may be some of the reasons why a certain religious body (who can 
^^^t a superior degree of talent and information) have declared war against us ; the 
^^lubers of which body seem to be held in the priestly domination of the fourteenth 
^®**tnry. In the vicinity where I now write, two individuals have received the thun- 
^^^ of excommunication for belonging to our Order ; and whilst speaking to another 
^^ tKe advantages of Odd Fellows, he exclaimed, *'our Society don't idlow it, they 
^?^Pel them for it.'' These things can only be lived down, and the united efforts of all 
^^ virtuous will alone be sufficient to accomplish this object. 

There are man/, it is to he feared, who become Odd FeUo^a ns^YioW^ itooi ^ViasNax 
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motives ; such individuals it is not to be expected, will ever be much credit to the 
Order, actuated by low designs and selfish principles. Their whole deportment corres- 
ponds with the principles that excite them, they consider it quite sufiicient to pay what 
is due, and observe silence ; whilst the noble and dignifying^precepts are completely 
overlooked, a strict attention to which is calculated to raise t£e individual to respecta- 
bility and esteem, and to establish his character, however humble his lot ; whilst a 
total neglect of the same, would crown that character with disgrace and contempt, 
however exalted his station might be in life. 

There is one particular general and degrading vice, to which I shall refer, which 
I am very happy to find Odd Fellowship so severely reprobates, that is drunkenness ; 
although the dreadful effects on body, soul, and circumstances, are daily demonstrated, 
it still continues a dreadful and all-prevailing habit. It is highly necessary, that not 
only the principles of the Order should cry out against it, but every Odd FeUow shoald 
set hia face against it ; can we imagine to ourselves a more pitiable and detestable 
object than the debauchee, — ^the man who has dethroned reason, lost his strength, ren- 
dered himself worse than the brute creation ; whilst he is prepared by it to commit the 
worst of deeds. There is not, perhaps, a more improper or censurable action, than to 
see a party of individuals after ending the lectures, and hearing those great and sublime 
principles, to become half or wholly intoxicated ; or at the opening of a new Lodge, (a 
most important period) to continue revelling till reason is laid aside, the result is easily 
conceived ; or to see a whole Lodge interrupted or thrown into confusion, by the fool- 
eries of a person under the influence of liquor, — or to see a man initiated, who is 
scarcely capable of understanding that which is said to him. These, I am sorry to say, 
are nut solitary cases. Besides, sober individuals are led to think that our assemblies 
tend to promote this great evil, and some part of the religious world consider us as being 
initiated into something like the mysteries of Bacchus, and deprecate us as such ; not 
only within, but without, such are disturbers, insulting and annoying all they meet, 
and doing that which would cause them to hide their faces in their sober moments. I 
conclude by hoping the principles we profess will be practised ; I wish for nothing 
more, fully assured they are competent, like a skillful pUot, to steer us safely over the 
boisterous seas of life, when may we be conducted into the haven of eternal repose, 
and be re-united in the bonds of love, which will never be severed. 

Nelson Lodge f Bamsley^ January ^ 1 836. J — . 



STANZAS. 



'* And lives for man this home ? this deathless crown ? 
Bend to the ground, my soul, in worship down I" 

— — — - C. Swain. 

The scene of pleasure's bright and fleeting, 

Cheers and 'lures the heart awhile; 
But doubly sweet, and far more dear, 

When bless'd with lo/tte and beauty* 8 smile. 
But ah I there is a heartfelt pang, 

Far greater than the tongue may tell, — 
'Tis when the hour of pleasure's past, 

To say to those we love — ^farewell. 

^is transient like a nmny day. 

Whose aid fair nature's blooms disclose, 
And sweet, as when the breath of momf 

Blends with the fragrance cf the rose / 
But human life is fraught with ills. 

Its woes, its sorrows — joy, and pain ; 
But oh I blest thought, there is a home 

Where bliss and peace eternal reign ! 

Chorlton-upon-Medlock, April, 1836. GEORGE RICHARDSON. 
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LINES COMPOSED ON THE HAPPY DEPARTURE OF A YOUNG FRIEND, 



ADDBK88BD TO BIS PA&BNTB. 



Anosls commissioned from on high, 
Flew down on wings of love, 

And took yonr lovely blooming child 
To realms of bliss aboye. 

His happy spirit they convey'd 

To Ms SsTionr's breast ; 
And his redeemed soul with him 

In peace will erer rest. 

Methinks in heayen I see him now, 
'Midst the angelic throng ; 

And hear his sweet enraptor'd yoice, 
Join in th' eternal song. 

Worthy the Lamb for he was slain, 

To be exalted thus ; 
The children strike their golden lyres, 

And sing — He died for us. 

Ye mourning parents dry your tears. 
And leave your darling son, 

Safe in the keeping of your God, 
And say — " Thy will be done.' 

True resignation is a boon. 

Himself alone can give ; 
And as you ask in faithful prayer, 

His boon you will receive. 

• 

Remember Jesus cannot err. 
His ways are just and right ; 

The soul of your beloved child. 
Was pleasing in his sight. 

Fairfield, May, 1836. 
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Therefore from earth and all its woes, 

He took the spirit home ; 
Nor would parental love recall 

Your darling from the tomb. 

Calmly you'll every grief sustain, 

And Uiis bereavement bear ; 
Supported by that faithfbl God, 

Who hears and answers prayer^ 

He sympathizes in your grief. 

For he himself once wept ; 
Oh I view your Saviour at the tomb, 

Where happy Lazarus slept. 

He felt for those who moum'd around. 

He also feels for you ; 
He knows your sorrows and your pains. 

And will relieve them too. 

Yea, this affliction to your souls, 

Himself will sanctify ; 
And you will bless the unseen hand. 

That comfort will supply. 

There may you once more meet your child, 

In bliss to part no more ; 
And oh I may all your children dear. 

Attain that blissful shore. 

Then your dear family rejoined, 

In realms of heavenly light : 
Gathered around the glorious throne. 

Their praises will unite. 

G. A. P. 



LINES FOUND WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF " KIRK WHITE'S 

REMAINS." 



It has been often said, the lofty hills 
Just meet the radiance of the sky, 

WhUe mist the lowly valley fills. 
And sunk in shade its dwellers lie. 

'Tis thus that rank and grandeur meet. 
The dazzling rays which fortune lends ; 

While wrapt in twilight at their feet, 
The pensive head of Genius bends. 

There with a spirit ill prepared 
To brook the world's insulting crush, 

By visions of misfortunes scared, 
Hope frozen in its early gush. 

Poor Genius 1 thou art doomed to feel 
How little even thou canst do. 

Though struggling with a martyr's zeal, 
Wl^n wanting wealth and patrons too. 
Vol. 4— No. 3—2 S. 



Oh I that the curse were lifted off, 
Which hangs upon thee from thy birth ; 

That fools, at lengtii, might learn to scoflF, 
From the high places of the earth. 

That dullness might at last resign 
The seat where Genius ought to sit ; 

And wealth, though tardily, entwine 
A golden wreat£ round that of wit. 

But no ! the stars that rule thy fate. 
Shed poison through the mist of time ; 

Neglect, or poverty, or hate, 

Pursues thee still through every dime. 

No pity waits thy suffering doom, 
'Till sorrow lays thee in the dust ; 

The worid will garnish then thy tomb,— 
Posterity is always just. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL BED OF GARDEN FLOWERS 

IN THE SPRING OF 183— 

The beauty of these flowers will fade away, and never blooni again ; other objects 
will arise, other flowers will i^iring^d bloom in lieu pf them, and fresh ones will smile, 
as if in mockery, over tb/B gr,ave pf thjCir predecessors. It is a pity that it must be so. 
Laugh not, dull idiot, at my sympathy ; I cannot think or feel as thou dost. To me 
a withered leaf, a faded flower, a cheek 

** Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," 

are sympathetic objects, possessing irresistible attractions. Certainly^ things must and 
will change. The stars and other bright and glorious orbs must become extinct, or lose 
their wonted forms ; the climes which now contain myriads of human beings, the site 
of all their cities, towns, and hamlets, forests, verdant plains, and groves of oaks, 
and other noble trees, must become a barren desert ; where nor man, nor beast, nor 
bird, nor tree, nor blooming flower can have existence. Why then movm for the fate 
of these spring-time beauties ? Why sigh over your ruined flowery favourites, when 
summer, with fragrant sweets, is near at hand, to give more than you have lost ? 

We often think and act in vain, and every pulse that beats, and every hour that 
passes are vain as a loud midnight revel, or a troublesome dream, when the lie^ted 
imagination will not let its sad possessor sleep in peace until the moming*s dawn. — 
This life. is but a fading 9cei^e, which ought, nevertheless, to remind us that we wer.e 
born for high views, and for still higher and nobler ends ; our pleasures should be 
chaste and pure, resulting fropi the mind; pleasures not to intoidcate, corrupt, and ^ 
wear away the ^body, but to invigorate both body and mind, and bear us through the. 
world with honour, that when we come to die, we may be honoured still. Whether' 
we toil through life at the plough, or the spade, the shuttlfei, or the pen, whether we 
live as humble sons of fortune, or shine above our fellow-meii, 

*^ Like Hesperus amongst the lesser lights ;" 

if we be good and kind, we live^ and we shall die^ with honour, which no empty fame 
can give, nor sculptured marble can bestow. 

As I gaze on these flowers, I begin to think that man fills his place on earth far 
worse than do these beauties of the spring. How vain and blind, how poor and 
wretched, how ignorant and contemptible, is man? These beaui;eous flowers were 
bom for nothing else, but to bloom and fade, and then make room for other flowers to 
bloom and fade likewise ; but man, poor worthless being, was born for love and peace, 
and he delights in hate and other savage passions. The blooming wand of happy love 
wto placed in his young hand, and he dashed it to the earth, where it lies broken, and 
all who are like me in mind and heart, are weeping over it ; aye, he dashed it to the 
earth, and spurned it afterwards in scorn, and then took up the sword of war and fac- 
tion, and all the ills of discord and commotion. Nothing can remove his evils, they 
Win tear his heart but of his breast, and then he will be at peace ; but not till then I 
while he lives he must be wretched. But why should I despair ? stop thy course of 
woe, mild drooping sympathy t thy tears drown mine eyes, and will not let the beams 
of cooler reason, dissipate the gloom of blind and languid grief. There certainly existetb 
in the world, some sparks of those Promethean fires of Friendship, Love, aAd Truth, 
which are unquenchable^ and never can be totally destroyed. Yes, it wiU arise yet 
above the world, though \ may despair at times, when my exhaustible source of hope 
has been robbed of its smiling riches by the iron hand of disappointment ; aldiough 
hope's fairest flowers be withered, and their dry scentless leaves be moistened by my 
tears, other, and stronger min^s may think and feel, that energies are bursting forth 
into inextinguishable light, that may illume all future ages. 

The human picture has too mui^h shade, I turn fron^ its revolting scene to look 
again upon you, lovely flowers, and to inhale your honied sweetness ; I love you, and 
can praise your beauties, and not corrupt you with flattery. I left my book on purpose 
to have one more look on you before you fade. He who toiled to write that book, to 
gun himself a name — to be beloved when life was gone, vainly thought that hjfi weak 
words were powerful, and that their eloquence would enchant the mindv audriv et it to 



^is page. Alas, how blind I these flowers are sweeter, can teach me more, can give a 
iDetter lesson ; I lelt his page to read 2(,far more lovely page. These flowers are well- 
]^^>laced words to the pure mind and heart ^ th^ produce sensations and feelingSi and 
other modi^cations, which always are inetfable, and neVer can be spoken or written ; 
should a few like them be permitted to g:row upon my grave in silent cheerfulness, and 
neither weed nor any other thing disturb them, I shaU dien have the choicest' i^taph 
t:hat ever poet wrote, or sculptor chiselled, or passing stranger read with the eniotions 
of pity and admiration.' * 

ELIJAH RIDINGS. 
Rock of Hope Lodge, Manchester, May^ 1636. 



TO THE IftblTOR AND COMMITTEE OP MANAGEMENT OF THE 

I. O. P's. MAGAZINE. 

Si&s AND Broth BUS, 

In the Magazine for June 1635, I flud a few remarks, by 
"P. Prov. G. M. Powell, on a letter written by me in favour of the aged and honorary 
members of our Order, and inserted in a previous number. Those remarks appearing 
"to have been dictated by a heart whose object was to promote the interests of Odd 
Pellowslup, and support the dignity of the Order, by establishing its laws on a rational 
fonodation, call for a reply firom me — not merely in compliment to your worthy and 
respected correspondent, but idso in ordtir still further to advocate the cause of the 
&ged and honoi'ary members of the Order. 

After a (e# observations on the respect due to age, P. Prov. G. M. Powell ob- 
serves : — ** Bid tkeriy' Sir, it would be highly necessary, and equally our duty, to 
qualify that deference'^ and to render honour only to whom honour is due, llhe man who 
eni&rs our Order when he has arrived at forty or fifty yeaas qf age, or upwards, ean- 
not be expected to have had that experience and knowledge of the laws and principles 
<^our Order, as the man who has entered at a m/uch earlier age.*' Now, Sir, with 
regard to rendering '* honour only to whom honour is due,*' I would be as great an ad- 
vocate as P. I^ov. G. M. Powell can be, but then, being under the age of forty or fifty 
yeafs myself, I'would not confine the rendering of honour to those that are under forty 
or fifty* but would extend it to those above that age, if their conduct were such as to 
render them deserving of it. As to the latter part of the above quotation, I grant 
that the man who has entered young an Odd Fellows' Lodge must know more of the 
laws and principles of the Order than one of the same age but newly entered. — But 
P. Prov. G. M. Powell does not appear to be aware that the Loyal Viscount Milton 
Hiodge was previously a Sick Society: that in consequence of the youths in the 
neighbourhood of Denby Dale refusing to join this Sick Society, and becoming mem- 
bers of different secret Orders that had been introduced in places round about, they 
(the members of this Sick Society) considered the principles on which this Society was 
founded, must be considered to be radically bad, and that the principles on which secret 
Societies are founded proportionally good. Thus did they account for the young men 
in the neighbourhood joining those Societies. Hence the younger members in this 
$ick Society wished for a change, and preferred the name of Odd Fellow before that 
of any other. There was a large majority for the change, and the Robert Bums Lodge 
was applied to, in order to procure for them a Dispensation, and form them into a 
regolar Odd Fellows* Lodge. Therefore, with regard to age and experience in Odd 
Fellowship, all were on a par, in this case at least. We cannot presume that the 
young knew — or could know — more of Odd Fellowship than the <»M. The fact is, 
that in the whole Society, — consisting of upwards of 90 members, — not more than 
ten or twelve were above the age prescribed by the law, and an ample fund was 
ia hand to liquidate the- claims of the law for the over-age of those above forty years, 
even though the same ratio of payment was kept up as is kid down in the General 
Laws. Now, Sir, this will account for the brother I referred to in my first letter, say- 
ing ** that an observance of the law in this case will be an act of injustice ." the fact 
is, I thought so myself — having some knowledge of the circumstances of the Liodge-* 
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notwithstanding which I considered it my duty (sitting as N. G. at the time) to enforce 
the law. Perhaps P. ProY. G. M. Powell may object that this case is but that of a 
single Lodge — that it is not general — but I beUere there are many such cases in the 
Order. 

The reason that P. Prov. G. M. Powell gives for the enactment of the 52nd Ge- 
neral Law, iS| '' that persons adoffe the age of 45, who unshed to become members so 
far as to understand the principles fifthe Orders** might be accommodated. Now, 
Sir, this reason for the enactment of l^e law, to admit men above the age of 45 years, 
I find no fault with ; had it not been for this law, the 10 or 12 men I have spoken of, 
who were the founders of Denby Dale Sick Society, could not have been made Odd 
Fellows ; consequently the Fund must have been divided, and they must have been cast 
out from amongst their fellow-members in the Society, merely for having the misfortune 
of being bom a few years before their juniors. This, I consider, would have been 
very hard ; for they, with all their exertions, coidd not have couteracted the torrent 
that was rolling on to wash out all traces of the Society they had founded, the prepon- 
derence of the young for the transfer being so great in favour of Odd Fellowship. So 
far, therefore, I consider the law liberal, and ft meets with my hearty concurrence, 
but when it deprives those aged members of a vote in the Lodge, I disagree with that 
part of it entirely — I cannot think it just — the forfeiture of all claim on the funds 
being, I consider, a sufficient deprivation. 

** 1^ object of Odd Fellotcshipf'* your worthy correspondent observes, ** is to assist 
each other in poverty, sichness, and distress : here we all stand on a level, bound to- 
gether by a social contact, and united by the endearing name of brother, we know — or 
at least ought to know, according to the principles qfour Order — no distinction but 
such as has been gained by meritorious conduct" — In this quotation, from the letter 
of your worthy correspondent, are the principles of Odd Fellowship beautifully and 
feelingly laid down, — But, Sir, if ^^we all stand on a level, bound together by a social 
compact, and united by the endearing name of brother,** knowing *' no distinction but 
such as has been gained by meritorious conduct,** how or why is it that such a Lodge 
as that at Denby Dale should be kept so far from the level, and be compelled to know 
so much distinction ? The old and the young are of the same fraternity — they call each 
other brother ; but where is the equidity necessary to render the compact — social ? 
Where is the equality which ought to exist in a brotherhood, where all contribute equally 
towards the fdnds of the Ijodge, and where all were originally on a level, in point of a 
knowledge of the laws and principles of the Order, when the Lodge was first formed ? 
I am sure P. Prov. G. M. Powell will not maintain that such a state of things, in this 
case, and in circumstances similar, can be just. 

But your worthy correspondent says, ** What right has a man to preside over, or 
vote away those funds to which he does not contribute ? And again, — *' It would be 
at once unjust and unreasonable to allow a man to preside or vote where he is not a 
subscribing member.** Now, Sir, either P. Prov. G. M. Powell or I must have a 
wrong idea of what constitutes a honorary member. If a man be allowed to pay his 
guinea, and be at liberty afterwards to pay something or nothing, as shall best suit his 
humour, and at the same time have the title of honorary member, with the privilege of 
making himself acquainted with the principal Lectures of the Order — ^if, I say, such 
is the meaning of the term honorary, and such the facility rendered to men to make 
themselves acquainted with the secrets of the Order, I would say, at once, do away with 
the law entirely — ^let it be abrogated without further ceremony, and take none into 
the Order but such as may be taken in to stand on an equal footing, so that no distinc- 
tion shall exist, save such as merit alone commands. But the idea I entertain of what 
constitutes a honorary member is quite different to that held forth in the letter of your 
worthy correspondent. The adjective, honorary, originates in the noun, honour ; and 
honour implies, nobleness of mind and scorn of meanness, rejecting everything de- 
rogatory to the dignity of human nature. If such is the meaning of the term — honour, 
what is a honorary member, of any Society, but such an one as confers honour and 
dignity on the Society he belongs to, without gain to himself, or prospect of interest 
in any shape ? It is not the dress of a gentleman, nor the estates he is in possession 
of, that can dignify a Lodge, or render the possessor deserving of honour — No ! it is 
his generosity-^general benevolence — and uuiform dignity of conduct alone that can 
(Jigfttify a Lodge — ^render the individual deserving of honour — and give him a title to the 
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appellation — honorary. Such, Sir, is my opinion of what constitutes a honorary mem- 
ber ; and that man who does not contribute to the full as much as any other member, 
besides acting in a noble and disinterested manner, I should consider undeserving of 
the name of honorary member. Now those 10 or 12 members I mentioned before, 
belonging to the Denby Dale Lodge, are regular subscribers to the funds, and are, in my 
opinion, entitled to the same priyileges as the younger members ; for they have contri- 
buted more than any one else — the funds having originated with them as the first foun- 
ders of the Sick Society, and having contributed regularly to those funds up to the 
present time. 

With reference to what was said in my first letter on the sul'ject of honorary mem- 
bers bemg admitted under the age of 41 years, P. Prov. G. M Powell says, — ** No, 
Sir, it is not beeaute they have not attained the age o/* 41 yearti that they are refused, 
^t because they will not become members eorrfbrmahly with the laws and regulations qf 
the Order ; and if they want one law altered, to suit their terms qf admission, they 
^m perhaps want others altered to which they cannot conform, or they cannot remain 
<*> tkt Order ; and, if this were the case, there may be some danger that these men qf 
independent fortune would next wish to govern our laws, and then form a code of laws 
*o govern that inferior class of beings, called ordinary members — but the fewer we 
^cve of these distinctions the better." Now, Sir, your worthy correspondent here 
seems to entertain the idea, that an application has been made, by a person of inde- 
pendent fortune, for an alteration of the law, that he might be admitted a honorary 
member under 41 years of age, but no such application has been made to my know- 
ledge. If a person of independent fortune, under 41 years, wishes to become an Odd 
Pellow, I have no doubt but he will become one in the usual way, and subscribe re- 
gularly to the funds ; and if his conduct be conformable to the laws — if he sets private 
interests aside, and always acts for the good of the Order — if, in case of sickness, he 
^fose to draw from the funds to which he has contributed, then we should no longer 
have m him an ordinary member ; he would be a honorary one as effectually as though 
be had had the title given to him. What I think about this portion of the 52nd 6e- 
i^eral Law, is — that it is superfluous. But your worthy and respected correspondent 
appears to me to have taken offence at the term ordinary, and says, ** the fewer we have 
^f iuch distinctions the better,** I do assure P. Prov. 6. M. Powell that I had not 
^e least thought of giving offence when I used the term, my only motive being to 
contradistinguish between those who were supposed to pay and not receive, and those 
who were supposed to pay and receive from the funds when occasion required. 

P. Prov. G. M. Powell again observes, — " If it be curiosity alone which induces 
^ man to enter, as soon as that curiosity is satisfied, he cares nothing about the Order — 
^ has accomplished the object of his wishes, and will make what use he pleases of the 
^Jtformation he has got,** Now, Sir, curiosity is, I believe, generally found as strong 
^ aged men as in young men, and as their knowledge of the world may be reasonably 
apposed more extensive, so may their craft and cunning reasonably be supposed more 
>^chievous and extensive also ; and if they wish to become members from an insidious 
Qiotive, are they not calculated to do as much harm as young men are ? And if your 
correspondent's idea of what constitutes a honorary member be right — ^that is, to pay 
bis guinea, and something or nothing afterwards, just as he pleases, what a gap is left 
open in this law for the gratification of curiosity, and for the doing what he pleases 
^th the information he is enabled to get at so little cost. Even the motive which your 
correspondent says the A. M. C. had for making the law, — that is, ** Asan accommo- 
^tion to persons above the age of 45, who wished to become members so far as to un- 
^stand the principles of the Order,** — ^was not, in my opinion, (viewing the case in 
|be light your correspondent has here pointed out,) suflScient to authorise the legis- 
^tive body to make such a law. 

At the A. M. C, held at Hull, in 1834, says P. Prov. G. M. Powell, *' an appli- 
cation was made to that Committee to alter the 52nd General Law ; \f my recollection 
^^es me right that application came from the Loyal Viscount Milton Lodge, but Is 
^0 not recollect that there was one Delegate who seemed to give it his support.** Now, 
'believe the fact was, that a regular notice not having been given in on the subject, 
Jb« A. M. C. could not, without a violation of rule, take it into consideration, but I 
relieve it is the intention of the Loyal Viscount Milton Lodge to \)tuv% *\t ^igMLivXi^^w^ 
^•^6 A. M. C. in a regular way. 
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A-> there are Sick or Friendly Societies frequently being turned over to the Order 
of Odd Fellows, and as iu those societies there naturally will be some beyond the age 
prescribed- by the laws, and as the old and young in them are, in point of knowledj^e, 
on a par with regard to Odd Fellowship, is it just that a law should exist by which 
those old members may be admitted into the Order, and yet, at the same time, be de- 
barred the privileges the younger members enjoy ? I trust there are none so wigener- 
ous, and who have so little respect for age as to say such a state of tilings ought to 
exist in the Order, which, as your worthy correspondent observes, "ought to know 
no distinction but such as has been gained by meritorious conduct.'' Leaving the 
above remarks in your hands to dispose of as you may best think for the benefit of the 
Order, . 

I remain, Geiitlemen, 

Your's, in Friendsbip's BondsL, 

JAMBS CLARKE, P. Prov. 6. M. 

Robert Burnt Lodge, CiaytoHf April, 1836. 



TO THfi COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT AND EDITOR OF THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

Qbntlemen, 

Observing your notice to correspondents on the wrapper of December's 
Magazine, stating that you were labouring under immense inconvenience, on accouotof 
the paucity of matter, and earnestly calling upon your readers to use their best exertions^ 
in behalf of the Magazine ; and also seeing an article therein, headed Astronomy, I hxn, 
to the best of my humble abilities, made a few observations which struck me vhen 
reading it, upon that admirable department of Astronomy, called Prognostic As- 
tronomy. Hoping that you will oblige me by giving them insertion in your nexti 
providdd you think them suitable for the work, and interesting to your numerous 
readers. 

T'he sun has alrefady made thirty-five revolutions in the nineteenth century, ao<^ 
this science has made but little progress in the world', comparatively speaking, ait^ 
may almost be. said to be still in its infancy; many improvements have been made in all 
ages, for promoting and advancing useful arts and sciences, which merit the approbatioD 
of an impartial community, but the science of Genethliacal Astronomy has been neg* 
lected, and in a great measure discountenanced, in consequence of the numerous errorSf 
and notorious contradictions which may be found in the pirated works of many autbor8< 
Many there are, who have purchased one or other of these pirated works, and applied 
themselves to this study, but have soon been defeated, because th^y were not able to 
obtain a coknpetent knowledge of its primitive principles, having nothing to attend tOt 
but delusive theories, multifarious processes, and inexplicable problems, void of lega^ 
demonstration, which have plunged them into a labyrinth of insurmountable error and 
confusion. Thus it becomes evident to every enlightened mind, that this sublime 
science, as it has been generally studied and practised, musty be considered as a most 
disgusting and contemptible study, because its advocates and professors have not prO' 
duced any of those substantial proofs, which are required to place this useful an^ 
interesting branch of sacred literature, high in public estimation. 

It is weU known, that this branch of Astronomical Literature, was sanctioned and 
practised in the earliest ages, by the most august and learned personages, whose works 
exhibit numerous interesting and important truths, relative to the effects of Sideral 
power ; and the laudable and indefatigable researches of those literary and scientific 
characters, were attended with consummate success ; and all those who are students* 
or are about to become students in this department of Astronomy, ought to know whos^ 
works they are which are genuine, and whose works they are, which, if adhered tor 
will constantly mislead them in all their operations and judgment. The latter are these* 
Gadbury, Coley, Parker, White, Sibley, and Wilson ; these pirates have dishonoure<J 
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this predictive science by the fallacious innovations, and notorious prevarications whicli 
pollate their pages ; have mnltiplied the most flagrant errors in directional motion and 
judgment, which ought to have been deposited in the confines of oblivion, for it is plain 
from their works, that they were deficient in Astronomical calculations. They have 
absurdly invented many vague notions of the Celestial Bodies, that have no existence, 
being remote from truth, which the most correct Astronomical computations, and the 
ase of the Celestial Giobe are incompetent to explain. 

It is also notorious to observe the villany which is practised by numerous impos- 
tors wljio travel through the country, and pretend to calculate nativities, of which they 
know nothing ; these jugglers and artful deceivers, who are generally as ignorant as 
they are impudent, frequently attempt to perform many things which are far beyond 
the extent of linman comprehension. In many towns or villages of note, some of this 
scandalous tribe may be found, they often attract the attention of the vulgar, and to 
carry on tiieir villany without control, pretend to converse with spirits, and to have 
legions of angels at their command. Many of these detestible impostors, manufacture, 
and dispose of charms f HgilSy 8fc,f to make their poor deluded clients rich and 
completely happy f and thereby put their designs of knavery into execution, by which 
they impose on the credulous, and deceive the ignorant ; but all these and many other 
species of villany (too odious and contemptible to mention) are by no means connected 
with the genuine principles of Genethliacal Astronomy, reduced to practice. 

I come now to say a word or twp about the works of those scientific characters 
who have decorated their pages with the genuine princip)^§s of Stellar power on man- 
kind. I shall only mention three, which works, I am of ppinion, are of more value 
tkfOi an ^e ojt^erstfiat have evevl^een published in this kingdom. 

lat. The works of Mr. J. Partridge are very valuable ; the compilation of his 
vofauae called ** Opus Reformatum, and Defectio Genituratum,^' will immortalize his 
name, and exhibit his 8uperi(n* talents in this department of Astronomy, to generations 
yet unborn. 

2nd. The works of Mr. William Lilly, on Horary Questions, and the subsequent 
matations of the world, are of great importance to all genuine students in this celestial 
science ; and though the author was unacquiinted with the true method of directional 
mQtion in nativities, and the correct division of the heavens, by duplicate Horary times, 
fd he certainly was the greatest professor of the Mundane and Horary departments of 
this science titat ever wrote in the English language ; his precepts and judgment prove 
his ubilities to every unprejudiced reader. 

The ^hir4 and last which I shall mention, is a work written by Mr. J. Worsdale, 
of Lineohi, published in 1828. In this work he has given many manifest facts, and 
substantia) proofs, which may be deemed sufficient to establish the verity of Stellar 
ppwer on mankind, and convince all those \^[ho are unbelievers of the truth of Astrono- 
mical computations and predictions. He nas also unveiled all those flagrant abuses, 
and delusive chimeras, vrith which the volumes of all those piratical authors abound. 

The^e is but littie doubt, I think, tl\at there are some of our brethren of the Order 
who 2^'e acqu^ted wit^ this noble science : I could qnly wish that they would step 
forward, through the medium of your valuable Magazine, with such authentic examples 
and substantial proofs, as would be able to produce and establish the truth and utility 
of this sacred and much injured science, and once more restore It to the summit of its 
ancient r^spectabUity and splendour. 

I am of opinion that there are numbers of people who are enemies to these Astro- 
nomical calculations and inquiries, many of whom are acquainted with them, and 
actually practice them in secret f but for the purpose of keeping the world in darkness 
for the sake of hiding their own faults and knavery ^ do proclaim against them openly^ 
and, with the ignorant and unwary, deny their existence. Others there are — acting 
under the polluted banners of priestcraft — who say, that they do not believe that the 
Celestial Bodies, as second causes, have any influence on the actions and affairs of 
mankind ; so that they at once deny the existence of those things, which they and their 
offspring daily see and feel. 

It must appear ridiculous and contemptible, in this enlightened age, when some 
of these characters (not mutilated by the profound literature they possess) endeavour 
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to traduce the common rules of Arithmetic, on which the immovable foundation 
admirable structure of this venerable science depend. How wretched and superfi.< 
must the minds of those persons be, who impiously condemn what they do not undei 
stand, and which they themselves cannot comprehend : by so doing they insolen tlj 
slander the works of the Creator, and treat His power and operation with ridicule smc 
disdain, because they are unable to define the Sideral Causes which forbode, and pro- 
duce the various and visible effects, on the life of man. I could only wish that all 
persons would always make themselves perfectly acquainted with the rudiments and 
fundamental principles of any matter or science, before they pass their ^na/ judgmentf 
and always remain neuter upon any subject whatsoever, until they know something: 
about it. 

It is well known that there are some who remain of opinion, that allowing the time 
of every, important event of any person's life, with the period of dissolution, to be 
previously ascertained with correctness and precision by Astronomy, or any laudable 
calculations whatsoever, it would prove injurious ; and instead of administering com- 
fort and consolation to an afflicted mind, a perfect and previous knowledge of those 
events would be productive of unhappiness and misery. Such is the nature and extent 
of the ridiculous and absurd arguments which some, who disbelieve the Occult powers 
of sideral agency on mankind, are disposed to produce ; but the Royal Psalmist was of 
a different opinion, for his express and humble desire was, to know his end, and the 
number of liis days, that he might be prepared to meet his God. But the hardened 
Infidels generally condemn every contemplation of a solemn and instructive nature, and 
turn aside and impiously spurn at all admonitions, which exhibit to them the period, 
when they must bid a final adieu to all alluring vices ; then, at last, on a bed of sick- 
ness, they appear conscious of their guilt, and wish in vain for the return of a few 
years, that they might humbly reconcile themselves to an offended God, and receive 
spiritual consolation from divine instruction ; but, alas the number of their days is 
with Theef Lordf they must go hence at the time appointed, unto that place 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and where their impious tongues will no more 
be able to utter daring violence against the irresistible power of the wonderous works 
of the Most High. 

By this most sacred science, the various opinions of/a/e, and the freedom of tbe 
will are set at rest for ever, not by noisy arguments and contention destitute of proof, 
but by a combination of visible and manifest facts, which admit of no human contra- 
diction. Religion in its purity f on which the law of the land is established, cannot 
unfold to human reason, more excellencies of the infinite wisdom, glory, and power of 
Hinif who is King of kingSf and Lord of lords, than a constant contemplation of | 
the influence of those Celestial Bodies, which are the works of His hands, and by 
whose Almighty power, they are, and were created, for the use of mortal man. R^' 
ligion teaches us us to worship the great Creator in spirit and in truth, but the study of 
Celestial Philosophy elevates our finite understanding still more, and displays to us the 
certain immortality of the soul, and the boundless joys of eternal felicity, which are 
objects of the greatest importance ; it also exhibits to us the unspeakable love of the 
Lord of Hosts to mankind. It exhibits to the rich man the time when himself, his 
offspring, and relatives, must soon like shadows vanish, and be no more. It teaches 
kings, princes and emperors, that the silent tombs wait for the re-action of their earthly 
tabernacles, which must shortly be dissolved ; thus when the understanding of man is 
soaring by contemplation above those orbs of light, we then reflect that all terrestrial 
objects are of small importance, when compared with even an imperfect view of those 
celestial pleasures which flow from the favour, mercy, and goodness of the Almigh^ 
for evermore. 

I am, your's, 

In the Bonds of the Order, 

JOS. CAMM, P. G. 
Blooming Rose Lodge, Qiuomdon, Feb, 1836. 
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TO A ROSE IN A GARDEN WHERE THE SNOW WAS THREfi 

FEET DEEP. 



Mild flow^er, low droops upon a bed 
Of gelid snow, thy lovely head ; 

Soft, blushing, and unblown ! 
I gaze around, for here has been 
Fall many an opening gem serene, — 

In vain, thou art alone. 

Emeiging firom a wasteful sleep 

Thy snow-dad leaves, lips carmin'd deep — 

Thy musk distilling breath ; 
How marvellous I delicious flower ! 
Where are thy rivals of the bower ? 

All lost in icy death. 

MancheaieTf May^ 1836. 



Invested with the cheering light 
Of mom, their dewy manties bright 

I've lov'd betimes to scan ; 
They're gone, and now no trace is seen 
Of what they were, or where they've beeiif 

Such is the fate of man. 

Though in death's power like this rose^ 
Calmly the good man doth repose ; 

And when the hour is near, 
His soul its prison casement breaks,— 
Then up to heav'n its flight it takes, 

Upon the wings of prayer. 

JAMES DAVY. 



FIRST NIGHT AND MORNING AT SIERRA LEONE. 

Sleep was long denied the white man, simmering upon his hard mattress, with its 
single covering (and even that too weighty) of a slight cotton sheet ; the wise precau- 
tion of examination having been duly taken, to discover whether any treacherous scor^* 
pion or sly centipede lurk^ beneath the pillow. Night, the friend of the weary, here 
becomes his foe, and calls in an army of enemies to join in hostility. The enormous 
cockroach crawls over the body, and if permitted, nibbles the end of the fingers, 
producing a wound of tedious cure. The prying mantis swarms ; a fat, loathsome, 
green insect, held in great awe by the blackis, who believe that it causes blindness, by 
attacking the eye with its crab-like claws. Musquitoes are not frequent, it is true, 
since, according to report, the climate of Sierra Leone is too deadly even for these 
persecutors of the human race — the offspring of pestilential marshes ; yet a single mus- 
qnito in the chamber will destroy all hope of repose. The little bug-a-bugs, small 
amber ants, infesting every house, and eating away its wood-work, spread themselves 
thickly over the bed ; large tarantulas fall from the ceiling upon the sleepers ; gigantic 
black crickets ingeniously perch themselves near the ear in some hidden nook, and 
" grate harsh music :'' but, above all, the intolerable prickly heat plunges into the 
white man its thousand stings, and makes him start from his couch in great despair. — 
For long I attributed this torture to the malice of numerous insects. Sleep had not 
long condescended to visit me, when the rolling of morning-gun flre intimated sunrise* 
Dimness still hovered around, when almost instantaneously the full glare of tropical 
daylight flashed forth, and diiscovered the gorgeous mountain-on-mountain scenery of 
the colony. Immediately in front, towering behind the town, rose the Barrack-hill ; 
Leicester Mountain and the Sugar Loaf beyond, — ^a peak of nearly three thousand feet 
in height, clothed to the summit with forests of palms, locust, and pullow, or wild 
cotton trees, whose lofty and rich foliage brought the view apparently close to the eye* 
Wide streets presented an assemblage of houses and huts of every shape, of every 
material, of every style of architecture, and of none : each generally surrounded by 
gardens crowded with the dark orange and lime trees, the soft green banana and plain* 
tain, with their broad leaf, and the grotesque papaw, whose slender shaft, graced by a 
handful of leaves and a cluster of green and orange fruit, creates the idea of a vege- 
table beau of refined lankness, sumptuously coroneted with thick ringlets and lucious 
whiskers. From the mountain paths descended groups of maidens bringing produce 
for the early market, bearing on the head calabashes fiUed with red and black pines, 
bananas, sour sops, water-melons, mangoes, and other temptations for the palate.—- 
Next came the more loaded matrons, with the privileged distinction of partial drapery, 
canying their little ebony piccaninnies fastened to the back, and generally in sound sleep* 
Men too walked into the town, each exercising his undoubted right of choice with re- 
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gard to dress, whether any or none, oiuch or little. These principally brought bundles 
of coarse grass, fresh cut by the read side, for ijie days entertainment of the Freetown 
horses. Strings of conyicts, fettered and bormd together by clanking chains were 
dragging themselves to their compulsory labours. In fact, all became bustle, noise, 
and confusion in the vicioity. The market-place was isituated within a few yards of the 
window at which I stood, deeply interested in the novelty of the scene. It presented a 
moving mass of screaming, quarrelling, and bartering personages, blacks, browns, 
sienfia^, bistres, sepias, umbers, jet, ebony, and carbonated, such as might have arisen 
from the burning ashes of Pompeii or Herculaneum, after having been barred. I 
fixed at once on the real locality of Babel. Pigs, lean even to pity, were snufihig up 
the hot dust ; cows, or as they are there called, ** bulls,'* suckling their young calves, 
were straying through the streets, accompanied by wandering sheep, with smooth, 
glossy coats of white and black, and frolicsome goats in abundance. Goats almos 
exclusively supplied the town with milk ; some few " bulls" are milked occasionally, bu 
seldom. Here be it remarked that physiologists consider some human attributes to ~ 
uni\rersally found even in the most dissimilar varieties of our species. One instanti; 
struck me, as the tattood and solemn Akoo servant entered the chamber with the earl; 
cup of coffee ; the milk had received a fair proportion of water, the mixture was perfectl; 
English. It is decidedly a characteristic of humanity, although unrecognised by Py 
thagopas or Prichard, that milkmen are prone to dilute. Whilst sipping the aromatii 
nectar, — and he who would taste coffee must throw aside Mocha, and breddast at Sie 
Le one — ^as I lazily leaned through the jalousie to watch the graceful crown-birds, thi 
purple and saffom candoo, and the thousand glittering lizards which ran flashing in th< 
morning sun up every wall and tree, and in the first enjoyment of return to land, in 
spired by the loveliness of the prospect, the genial glow of a cloudless climate, and th< 
briskness of the moving scene, had lost every gloomy association with the colony, my 
eye caught an early funeral procession, that slowly accompanied to one of the ceme- 
tries, the corpse of a young white lady who had died oil the previous evening. This, 
thought I, is indeed Sierre Leooe, the European's grave. 

CRankm*8yi9it to Sierra Leone.) 









A SERRA LEONE DINNER PARTY. 



The dinnerparties are far from lively. Profusion of viands, fruits,, and wine, 
and a hospitable reception, striye to counterbalance the uniformity of suffocating air 
and a re-union of the same individuals perpetually repeated. The variegated locust, 
painted in purple, red and green, leaping in the soup-plate ; the large black cricket 
plunging into the wine-glass ; fat-bodied mantis plumping into the hot-spiced pepp^- 
pot, which needs no such addition, are novelties ; but any charm the novelty may 
possess soon subsides. Every contrivance to create a cool sensation faila : in vain the 
refreshing orange and lime flower float in the finger-glass ; in vain the water in its 
porous red-ware jar evaportes, and sprinkles the ^ohxdar surface with dew ; in vain 
the claret, Madeira, and Sauteme, have been for hours exposed to the Seabreeze, the 
bottles encased in wet cotton, and standing in a cooler ; heat reigns triumphant, &- 
voured by the cloth clothing ceremoniously worn at such times. Matters of local 
interest there are none to excite conversation ; and during a great part of the year, ar^ 
rivals from England are too few to afford new foreign topics. Coffee follows dinner, 
tiie h(H«es are ordered, and the guests separate. — Ibid. 



AMERICAN DEER HUNT. 

During a week's rest at a retired village, I casually mentioned that I had never 
seen a deer-hunt. A party was immediately formed ; and the next morning, after aa 
early breakfast, we set out under a perfectly cloudless sky, and through these i»miiafe 
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woods, whose dying leaves, betraying the touch of the autumn frosts, covered th« 
whole face of nature as with a mantle of the most brilliant and opposite colours. Here 
a'tree, with foliage of tlieibrightest orangte, milled its bratittbes with one of the deepest 
gory red ; while among the oaks, which displayed all the Tuiiout shades of the rain- 
bow, here and there towered the erect and lofty pinci with its deep, dark, and 
unfading green. This tract of land was, but a few years ago, owned and occupied by 
the Indians, who, in order to facilitate their hunting by clearing the ground, were 
accastomed to set on fire what they term the und^-brusk. The pine trees frequently 
suffered in the operation ; and their burnt and blasted stumps are often discerned by 
the solitary traveller, like the frowning ghosts of that high-spirited and ruined race, 
lingering among the places, hallowed by habit and tradition, where the ashet of their 
heroic fathers sleep. In the summer they contrast strangely with the bright and tender 
green, the delicate sweet flowers which spring up around their root, and the fresh 
and feminine loveliness of the vines, which sometimes cling with living tendrils to their 
scathed, dead trunks. At a large and commodious dwelMng, although constructed of 
logs, and by its appearance fully entitled to the appellation of a hut, we found a good- 
natared, hospitable old gentleman, with horns, guns, and hounds. A dozen of the 
latter were assembled in the road before the house, fully prepared to enter into the 
spirit of the sport. No one could comprehend what was going on more clearly than 
these worthy impatient gentlemen. They are fine animals, with fine names, and in 
their eagerness and joy frequently drew upon them the rebuke of the old man. — Scarcely 
any brute creature expresses his sensations with more manifest meaning than a dog. 
It is necessary that a hunting party should consist of at least six or seven. One or 
two, termed drivers, with horns, horses, and hounds, ride to the grounds frequented 
by the deer, and the dogs soon catch the scents There are certain known passages of 
the forest through which the timid animals, when affrighted, generally attempt to escape. 
One individual of the party is stationed at each of these ; and in such an opening 
I found myself that bright morning, alone in the midst of these hushed and pathless 
forests, lurking, I almost thought, like a murderer, ^ith my loaded piece, till the 
defenceless flying creature should spring upon his death. The silence around me was 
perfectly del^htful. I could hear nothing — ^not even the warbling of a bird — not the 
murmuring of a rill, for the stream, by my side, instead of brawling and bubbling over 
its channel, had spread itself out into unbroken transparency. Across its bank, and 
accidentally answering the purposes of a bridge, a fallen tree was l3ring' Sometimes a 
playful *fish leaped up from the brook, or glistened near the surface, as it turned its 
silver side to the sun ; and sometimes a leaf loosened from its branch, fell, and floated 
slowly to the ground in silence. I was thinking how many millions of my fellow- 
creatures drop off even thus in the shadowy places of life, and go down to the church- 
yard with as little notice or interruption to the general business to the joy and beauty 
of nature, — ^when the barking and yelping of the hounds came faintly through the dis- 
tance then nearer and nearer, till the whole chorus swelled on the breeze, and rung 
through the quiet woods, breaking strangely in upon its impressive stillness, with dis- 
cordant sounds of riot and death. You cannot conceive, unless you have experienced 
a similar moment, the almost painful eagerness and anxiety with which I watched to 
behold the victim appear through the trees. I heard a rustling among the dried leaves, 
and with desperate speed, and the whole bloody pack close at her heels, a large doe 
broke from thicket, and passed near the place where 1 stood. Fleet as the wind she was 
springing by, when I gave a low whistle ; on a sudden she stopped, and the fatal ball 
lodged in her shoulder ; another and another stretched her on the ground. She was a 
most lovely and feminine creature. Nothing could exc^d the graee and cleanliness of her 
form and limbs. The dark silky brown of her back, the snowy whiteness of her neck, 
throat, and chest, and the almost human intelligence of her face, struck me with a 
strange feeling, of which those more familiar vrith the sight can form no idea. I con- 
fess, however unmanly it may have been, that a momentary horror ran through my 
frame, as the long lids with their lashes, fell over those large, dark, and beautiful 
eyes, while the swarthy huntsman, with rough grasp and merry jokes, bound together 
her slender tapering limbs, and one drew his long and glittering knife across her 
throat. 

(Dreams and. Reveries of a Q^itt Man.) 
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TO HOPE. 

Sweeter than the cooling springs in Arab's waste. 

To the lone traveller, fainting as he goes; 
And sweeter far, than nectar to the taste, 

Or to the smell the fragrance of the rose. 
Lovelier than aught that in the garden grows, 

Fairer than lilies bath'd in morning dew ; 
Softer than Zephyr when he gently blows. 

Sporting with Halcyon on ti^e billows blue. 
So soft, so sweet, so lovely didst thou seem, 

Enchantress Hope ; to charm my youtl^ view ; 
Yet were thy whispers but a passing dream, — 

A fairy scene that fancy's pencil drew; 
Like beauteous frost-work in the solar beam. 

Where all is evanescent and untrue. 

G. CARR. 
Thome, May, 1836. 



GAZING ON THE MOON IN BEAUTY. 

ADDBB88SD TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Air—" Cdleutta:* 

Gazing on the moon in beauty, 

She an emblem seems of thee ; 
Constant as art thou to duty, 

Ever where she ought to be. 

Memory pictures, 

While I gaze, thy form to me. 

Gazing on the moon in splendour, • 

Still the likeness I can trace ; 
Feelings exquisite and tender. 

Glow while I behold her face : 
Memory pictures 

Thee, sweet love, with many a grace. 

Gazing on the moon when rising, 

With an aspect so benign ; 
By her loveliness surprising, 

Tells me that such charms are thine. 
Memory pictures 

Thee, and then I wish thee — mine. 

(dazing on the moon, admiring 

How the clouds obscure my view ; 
All thy modesty retiring, 

Comes to my remembrance too ; 
Memory pictures 

Thee with charms for ever new. 

Everjrthing that gives me pleasure. 

Wakes some thoughts of love and thee ; 
Tell me, then, my love, my treasure, — 
Post thou ever think of me ? 

Memory's pictures 
Then would always pleasing be, 

norWf May, 1836. G. CAR^ 
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SKETCHES OF POETRY AND POETS. 

BT OBO. P. JBNNINOS. 

No. 1— HOMER. 

Of all the Sciences which adorn the nniyene, none are of such antiquity, or have 
been so generally cultiyated as Poetry. In all countriea the Poetic Muse has been the 
first genius whose smiles have irradiated the dark hemisphere of native barbarism, and 
it is under her benign influence that the earliest germs of civilization have been nnr- 
tared. In the earlier ages of mankind — ^before the invention of letters — the entire 
literature of countries, that could boast of any, consisted of traditions or histories, 
chiefly relating to the heroic exploits of their ancestors, and the forms of worship 
adapted to their crude notions of Supreme Divinity. These were handed down by orsd 
communication from one generation to another, and as the only means of preserving 
them was by their being committed to memory — ^they were written in a kind of verse, 
as being — ^from the metrical connexion — ^more easily retained in the memory than prose. 
The preserving these traditions ibrmed the emplo3rment of a class of men, denominated 
Bards, who thus became the iSring chronicles of their countries, and recited them at 
all public solemnities, rejoicings, &c., as well as during their constant wanderings 
about the country, and who — ^from their great store of knowledge, and the effect pro- 
duced on the minds of their auditors— >were regarded with feelings of awe and venera- 
tion ; and it is to records like these that we are indebted for a large portion of our 
knowledge of those ages. In our own country Bards were once as numerous as in any 
other ; and in Wales they not only enjoyed greater influence than in other nations, but 
also, we are informed, kept possession of it long after the race was elsewhere extinct. 

The first poetical composition now extant, is the Song of Praise, sung by Moses 
and Miriam, to celebrate the deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, and 
which is looked on as an unrivalled specimen of composition : it is found in the Book 
of Exodus, chap. 15. It is a generally received opinion, among all writers on this 
subject, that a large portion of the earlier books in the Bible was originally written in 
poetry, — especially the Psalms, the Song of Solomon, and the Book of Job. Many 
of the historical parts also bear strong evidence of the same style, though , not in so 
general a manner. 

It is quite out of my limits to give even a faint sketch of the progress of Poetry 
from the above p^od till it reached its present perfection ; it must therefore suffice to 
say, that it advanced with the other arts of life ; at one time darting rapidly fonrard, 
at another seeming almost lost amid the violence and confusion of those turbulent times. 
In the classic days of Greece and Rome, it found numerous and powerful patrons, 
though its limits, from the great expense of manuscripts, were necessarily confined to 
a narrow field ; but when the art of Printing was discovered, a new era dawned on the 
poetic world, general literature began to be cultivated, and from this beginning rose 
the splendid efforts of genius which have graced our times, and are doubtless destined 
to astonish and delight future ages, long after the present generation shall l^ve ceased 
to exist. 

It is my intention to give a brief outline of the times and writings of the principal 
English Poets, but before entering on that task, I must offer a few remarks on the 
woriu of HoMBB, since, as he is considered the earliest poetical writer we are ac- 
quainted with, it wiU show that the Poetic Muse was vigorous and powerful, at least 
2700 yeara ago. 

Homer is the earliest poet of whom we have any record, or whose writings are 
now extant ; neither is it probable that the researches of future days will discover any 
prior to him, though there can be no doubt that poetic authors had been in existence 
before his time, not only from the perfection and Mgh finish which adorn his writings — 
in a degree not to be expected in the earliest infancy of a science — ^but from his frequent 
mention of Bards or Chanters, which indicates that poetry was known and admired 
before his time. The most probable conjecture is, that numerous minor poets had 
existed previously, but that there compositions had been of too light and evanescent a 
nature to reach to pos^rity, and that he was the first who produced a work of sufficient 
importance and beauty to obtain for it that universal admiration which has enabled 
it to survive the revolutions of so many ages. Indeed, considering the low ebb of lite- 
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rature at that period, and the many changes which have happened since, the wonder is, 
not that we should have so little, but that any fragment should ever have reached us. 

The time and place of his birth are both involved in the greatest obscurity. No 
less than seven cities have contended for the honour of being accounted his birth-place, 
and all that can be said with any certainty is, that he was by birth a Grecian, and was 
bom about 900 years before the birth of Christ. He is supposed to have spent the 
greater portion of his life in travelling through Greece, Egypt, &c. ; and some authors 
have stated that he earned his bread by reciting his verses, in the manner of the Bards 
before-mentioned. All accounts represent him as being blind for some years before his 
death — the time and place of which event are almost as much unknown as his birth ; 
and as the accounts given by the best authors are but speculative opinions, I shall not 
add any further remarks on his history, but take a brief view of his writings. 

His works are said^to be numerous, but only two have descended to us as certain 
of being his : those are the Iliad and the Odyssey, The former treats of the heroic 
exploits of the Grecians, at the siege of Troy,— <and the latter of the wanderings of 
some of the Grecian leaders — especially of Ulysses, king of Ithaca — after the capture 
and destruction of the city, which was taken after a siege of ten yean, about 1180 
years before Christ, and 140 years before David was king of Israel. 

The Iliad is the poem by which his fame was established, and taken as a whole it 
stands pre-eminent over all others, ancient or modem. Though the merits of the 
work are not fully discerned by persons unacquainted with classic history, the beauty 
of his sentiments — ^his chaste but vigorous and energetic style — and the unequalled 
variety of his invention — Cannot fsdl to excite the wonder and admiration of every 
reader. It is related that Alexander the Great had a copy of this poem, upon which 
he set such value that he had it enclosed in a casket of the richest possible workman- 
ship, and preserved among his most precious treasures ; and the numerous monumental 
tokens, found in different parts of the East, fully prove in what high estimation the » 
writings of Homer were held by the ancients. I shall conclude these observations with 
the following Extract, from the opinion of his translator — Mr. Pope — which gives an 
excellent summary of its merits : — 

** Our author's work is a wild Paradise, where if we cannot see all the beauties 
so distinctly as in a well-ordered garden, it is only because the number of them is in- 
finitely greater. It is like a copious nursery which contains seeds of every kind, oat 
of which those who have followed him have but selected some particular plants, each 
according to his fancy, to cultivate and beautify." 

'' It is to the strength of his amazing invention we are to attribute that unequalled 
fire and rapture which are so forcible in Homer, that no man of a true poetical spirit, 
is master of himself while he reads him. What he writes is of the most animated 
nature imaginable ; everything moves, lives, and is put into action. If a council be 
called or a battle fought, you are not coldly informed of what was said or done as 
from a third person : the reader is hurried out of himself by the force of the poet's 
imagination, and turns in one place into a hearer — in another, into a spectator. The 
course of his verses resembles that of the army he describes. ' They pour along like a 
fire that sweeps the whole earth before it.' '^ 

I have hastily selected a few extracts from the translation by Mr. Pope, which 
gives as trae a version of the original as the poetic metre will allow. The following is 
a fine specimen of his battle scene : — - 

** And thus in arms the warring nations stood. 
And bathed their glowing breasts with mutual blood. 
The falchions ring — shields rattle — axes sound — 
Swords flash in air, or glitter on the ground ; 
Chariots on chariots roll — ^the clashing spokes 
Crash, while the madding steeds break short their yokes. 
Loud o'er the route was heard the victor's cry, 
Where the war bleeds, and when the thickest die ; — 
Where horse, and arms, and chariots lie o'er thro\^'n, 
And bleeding heroes under axles groan." 
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This is the conflict of mortals. Let ua pause a moment on the scent when the 
val deities are entered on the fray : — 

'* But when the powers descending swelled the fight. 

Then tumult rose ; fierce rage and pale af&ight 

Vary'd each face ; then Discord sounds alanns, 

Earth echoes, and the nations rash to arms. 

Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 

And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 

Mars, hovering o'er his Troy, his terrors shrouds, 

In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds : 

Now throu^ each Trojan heart he fury poors 

With voice divine from Ilion*s topmost towers ; 

Now shouts to Simois from &er beauteous hill ; 

The mountain sho^k, the vapid stveam stood stilL 

Above, the Sire of Gods* his thunder rolls. 

And peal on peal redoubled rend the poles. 

Beneath, stem Neptune shalEes the -solid ground. 

The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 

Through all their summits tremble Ida's woods. 

And from their sources boil her hundred floods. 

Deep in the dismal regions of the dead 

Th' infernal Monarch f reared his horrid head, 

Leap'd from his throne, lest Neptune's arm dsoitld lay 

His dark dominions open to the day. 

And pour in light on Ruto's drear abodes. 

Abhorred by men, and dreadful e'n to Gtods." 
So much for blood and war. One specimen of his power in describing scenes of 
^ection, and I have done. The extract is from the parting of Hector and his wife 
Andromache, on the eve of a portentous engagement ; and if any man can read these 
"'^ aaduot feel them, the soul of poetry dwells not in him : — 

'* Thus baving spoke ih* illustrious chief of Troy 

Stretch'd his fond arms to clasp his lovely boy, 

The babe clung crying to his mother's bi^ast. 

Scared at the dazzling helm, and nodding crest. 

With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled. 

And Hector hasted to relieve his child. 

The glittering terrors from his brow unbound, 

And placed the beaming helmet on tiie ground. 

He kiss'd the child, and lifting high in air, 

Then to the Gods preferred a father's prayer. 

Then fondly gazing on his moliier's charms, 

Restored the pleasing burthen to her arms : 

Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 

Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey 'd. 

The troubled pleasure soon chastised by f^, 

She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 

The soften'd chief wiih kind compassion view'd, 

And dry'd the falling drops, and thus pursued : 

** Adromache 1 my soul's far better part, 

Why with untimely sorrow fill thy heart I 

No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 

Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb : 

Fiz'd is the time to all the race of earth. 

And such the hard condition of our birth. 

No force can then resist, no flight can save, 

All sink alike, the fearful and Sie brave. 

No more — now hasten to thy tasks at home, 

There guide the spindle, and direct the leom-; 

Me, glory summons to the martial scene» 

The field of combat is the sphere for men *, 

* Jupiter, -fVXxjXo. 
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Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim^ 
The first in danger as the first in fame.' 



» 



Having thus taken a hasty survey of the father of poetry, I shall pass over all 
the other poets of antiquity, and notice those of our own countiy. I purpose to take 
for the subject of my next sketch the iUustrious names of Shakbspba&b and Milton. 

Cumberland Lodge, Manchester, June, 1836. 



TWO SONNETS BY PROV. D. G. M. BAILEY. 

High on a mountain's steep I thoughtful stood, 

Scanning the prospect vast that met my view ; 

Low down beneath a vale of greenest hue 

In rich luxuriance lay ; beyond, a wood 

Its deep dark shadows spread, then came a flood. 

Which like a silver thread the land went through. 

More distant still, sharp-piercing heaven's deep blue, 

Huge mountains rose that further sight withstood. 

How like, methought, this scene to man's brief life, 

View'd from the hoary pinnacle of years ; 

Yon vale, fit emblem of old age appears 

At peaceful rest — ^that wood with shadows rife, 

Stands grief's dark type— the stream, love's current bright, 

And those far hills, youth's joys revealed in giant height I 



SONNET WRITTEN APTER A MIDNIGHT REVERIE IN A COUNTRY 

CHURCH-YARD. 

The pale moon sadly flung its sickly light 
Dim through the fleeting vapours of the sky, 
As round the place of graves I hovered nigh. 
Whilst solemn knell bespoke the * noon of night.' 
That hour when spectral shades 'tis said delight 
To quit the cold dark beds wherein they lie ; 
And on the dark night wind speed grimly by. 
The hapless midnight wand'rer to i^right. 
But shadows saw I none, save when some tomb 
A pall of darker shade flung round the spot; 
A stillness painful, deep, reign'd 'midst the gloom, 
And every grosser feeling sunk forgot, — 
When wMsper'd one wit£in, * thou too must die, 
Haste, seek for life above, lest death be nigh.' 

Stanhope Lodge, Horeley Woodhouse, May, 1836. 



A CONTRAST IN THE CHARACTER OF VICARS. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Notwithstanding the unchristian spirit by which the Vicar of Leeds was ac- 
tuated, in refusing to officiate in his spiritual capacity for the brethren of that town, 1 
think it my duty at this period to inform the brothers of Leeds, and the Order in general, 
that such an opposition is not shown by all Vicare towards our beloved Order. Many 
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mighty retam you a thousand fold for whatever you may do for me and my family V 
He then bowed, and said* ' Write to me/ ' I will, but will the letter coma safe into 
your hands V * Direct it coming from the wife of , and that it is to be de- 
livered into my hand, and I am sure to have it/ He then bowed, and said, ' May 
God be frith you,' and drove off. Accordingly I wrote much in the same terma for 
his gracious Idndtiess. Do you not think I have done great things V 

Having never been apprised during my stay in St. Petersburgh, that the Commo- 
dore had been banished, tiie inference is, that his punishment, as promised, must 
have been remitted by the Emperor.' 

w. a 



MAYDAY. 



On a lovely morning, the first of May last, as the sun was beaming with splendour^ 
though not ascended sufficiently high to disperse the morning dew, that stood in silvery 
drops on every plant, that I strolled forth with a friend, the feathered songsters 
were busily employed forming their nests, which gave us an opportunity of witnessing 
their architecture ; others were carrying food for the support of their young and tender 
brood, the thrush and lark warbled melodiously, while the smaller birds joined in the 
song. The white blossom of the hawthorn appearing between the evergreens, gave a 
pleasing variety to the scene ; the primrose and violet surrounding their mossy base, 
added extra charms, all nature seemed cheerful and united to welcome the arrival of 
May. Ascending a rising ground, at the top of which we had a good view of the sea 
coast, but it being at that time low water, offered little worthy of remark. To our right, 
was a rock on which some thousands of ants had collected together, that by united 
exertions they might provide in summer against the wants of winter ; we stood ad- 
miring their diligence and toil, some were dragging pieces of reeds and withered grass to 
the entrance of their retreat or capitol, while others placed the articles brought in a place 
hid from our view, which to have examined, would have despoiled their labour merely 
to gratify curiosity, but no doubt intended for the erection of store-houses, intended 
to be furnished in summer with food, necessary for their winter want. 

I remarked to my companion, here you see is a society founded, which, by united 
exertions, have set an example to mankind, to unite together in friendship, love, and 
truth, collecting in the summer of their lives, necessaries for the winter of old age ; 
there appears amongst them no murmuring or discontent, but each takes to his task 
willingly, striving which can be most active and useful. My friend touching one with 
his finger, some little injured it ; I said to him, Henry, you have hurt it, and should 
it die, perhaps you will have deprived this community of an useful and active member. 
His reply was, that out of so many thousands one would not be missed. My thoughts 
were contrary, and by what we afterwards saw, convinced us I was right. At a little 
distance from this capitol, we observed one of these insects carrying a load with much 
difficulty, we knelt down to examine its burthen, and to our surprise, found it to be 
the body of a dead ant, no doubt a fellow member and brother, who had met with death 
far distant, while performing its duty ; if its intention was to carry this lifeless body to 
the general assembly, which appears evident by the direction it was then taking, brings 
us at once to conclude, that this society^ according to instinct, was formed on the 
principles of unity and fellow-feeling, and each member instinctively known. 

I then compared this city of ants to our honourable Order, collecting ourselves 
together upon the rock of hope, labouring unitedly in friendship and love, to lay a 
foundation of truth, for the erection of storehouses, and storing them with provisions 
gathered in the summer of youth and vigour, that will supply us in the winter of old 
age, resting ourselves satisfied, that if in want, relief will be afforded in sickness, com- 
fort wHl be administered, and should death call upon us, though far distant from home 
or relations, we have friends united to us by brotherly affection, who will not leave us 
in the time of distress or affliction, but will comfort and cheer us in our last moments : 
and when the debt of nature is paid, will not forsake us, but convey our remains with 
unfeigned grief to our last home, the grave. 

Vol. 4— -No. 3— U 
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Sweet consolation this in our dying hour, to think we have not neglected the op- 
portunity of thus providing for ourselves, but still one thought oppresses our minds, 
and lays heavy upon our departing spirits, our widows and orphans left hehind ; 
have built a storehouse for ourselves, but have set no chamber apart for provisions t 
supi^y them after our departure, they cannot, they must not, be forgot : we must 
therefore, set ourselves to work, and by raising our storehouses another story, upon 
the good foundation already laid, labouring more strenuously to store it with the oni 
thing needful, we shall then complete the grand work of charity to our satisfaction. 




This may be easily effected, by adding an extra mite to our present gatherings, striving 
unitedly to promote its welifare, we then may die in peace, satisfied we have left undone 
nothing that could be done to secure comfort to our dearest ties of nature left behind... .Si. 
Oh ! let us not neglect a work so important and so easy, — commence only and th^^ ^e 
work is done — success will crown our endeavours, the widow's tear will be wiped away 
the orphan's comfort made manifest^ fresh laurels will spring up, overshadowing our 
Order, bearing emblems of charity and benevolence on every bough, which will b*- 
watered by the tears of gratitude that will fall from the eyes of thousands yet unborn. 

W. PICKLES. 

Fumest Lodge, Spark Bridget 
near Ulveraton, May, 1836. 




ANECDOTE. 



HONOR AMONG THIEVES. 

Most of the readers of this Magazine will doubtless have heard of the celebra 

highwayman Kevison, whose depredations spread terror and alarm throughout th 

country ; and who was enabled, by the almost supernatural speed of his mare, to set 

the pursuit of justice at defiance. The following anecdote can be vouched for as a fact 

and may prove interesting to those persons who admire the traits of humanity whic 

sometimes soften the most notorious characters, when divested of the marvellous witl 

which such legends are generally invested : — During the time when Nevison was at 

zenith, and his exploits were the theme of conversation, the extensive tract of couni 

surrounding the city of Lincoln was, in reality, what it now is almost only in name, a 

heath, so wild and desolate, that it was impossible for strangers to cross without a 

guide, of whom there were many, for the purpose of conducting travellers over the 

waste. One evening, a young man, a traveller for a large commercial house at Hull, 

and an ancestor of one of the present members of the Cumberland Lodge, Manchester, 

arrived at one of the principal inns, and inquired for a guide. Owing, however, to 

some circumstance which had caused them to be in more than usual request, not one 

was to be procured ; upon which the traveller appeared very impatient, and expressed 

the urgent necessity of his proceeding that evening, and as he was a perfect stranger, 

to go without a guide was impossible. A gentleman in the room, seeing the dilemma 

in which he was situated, offered bis services as his guide, saying that he was going 

over the heath himself that evening, and was perfectly well acquainted with it. After 

some further conversation the offer was accepted, and they set off together on horseback, 

which was, at that time, the common mode of travelling, for coaches were then ** few 

and far between,'' and railroads had not yet entered the brain of their first projector. 

Thus thrown together, and travelling over the scene of our hero's depredations, we 

need scarcely wonder that Nevison was the subject <^ converse between our travellers. 

After the volunteer guide had related some of his most extraordinary exploits, the 

young stranger remarked, that he should have no objection to being robbed of a small 

sum for a sight of the wonderful mare on which he was generally mounted ; but add^d, 

that the large amount he then had upon him considerably lessened his curiosity. Thus 

they proceeded till they reached the place where the guides usually returned, where, 

stopping short, the gentleman addressing Ms com'i^TvVoTi, mA %^\d, ** Sir, I have dis- 





charged the duty I undertook ; your road is open before you ; and I hope you will always 
bear testimony to my having, at least once, acted as a man of honour, when I inform 
you that I am Nevison, and this my mare ;" and bowing cavalier-like to him, turned 
round and was out of sight in an instant. — It is worthy of remark, that, some years 
afterwards, when Nevison was taken and lodged in York Castle, the person above al- 
luded to visited him in his confinement, and instantly recognised his quondam guide, 
and fully returned the obligation in the manner most suited ta the circumstances of 
the case. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

GSNTLBMBN, 

I have to congratulate the Order in general on the formation 
of a Fund for the relief of the Widow and the Orphan. The measure has received the 
unanimous sanction of the Derby A. M. C, and before twelve months elapses, many 
will have experienced its beneficial effects ; if anything were wanting to crown the 
charitable donations of our Institution, this has completed it. Many will be the hearts 
which will throb with pleasure, and many a tear will be wiped from the widow and the 
orphan's cheek at this pleasing intelligence ; it will strengthen the already adamantine 
cludn of the fraternity, and nothing short of madness or folly can impede the already 
rapid progress of our beloved Institution. The Derby A. M. C. has decided that the 
Magazine shall be sold at prime cost to Districts, who shall sell the same at sixpence 
each ; the difference in price to be devoted to the formation of a Widow and Orphans' 
Fund in each District : the old Magazines are also to be sold at cost price f and devoted 
to the same charitable purpose. I earnestly call upon Districts, Lodges, and indivi- 
duals to support the cause. ' I call upon them as parents, as husbands, and as children, 
for their aid to this more than charitable fimd ; do not let the decision of the Derby 
A. M. C. be a dead letter in our statute-book, but show by your early and zealous 
support, that 

'* To soften human woe 
Is what the happy to the unhappy owe.*' 

Knowing that this appeal will not be made in vain, believe me to be the Order's 
well-wisher, and a zealous but humble supporter of the Widow and Orphans' Fund, 

JOHN S. MYERS. 
Board Boom, Toum HaU BuUdingsi 
Manekeeter, May 30M, 1836. 



PRESENTATION OF PLATE, 

It will be remembered, that in the Magazine for December last, was inserted a 
report of the procession of, and a charity sermon preached to the members of the Leeds 
District, for llie benefit of three charitable Institutions there, and of the conduct of the 
Vicar of Leeds on the occasion, as contrasted with that of the Rev. Mr. Scales, who 
preached the sermon in his chapel in consequence of the Vicar's refusal. 

As a testimony of the esteem of the District for Mr. Scales, it determined to pre- 
sent him with a handsome silver tea-pot tod tray, and the following account of the 
presentation as extracted from the Leedi Mercury of the 21st of May last, will doubt- 
less be most acceptable to our readers. Mr. Kay, the G. M. as the head of the de- 
putation, on presenting the service to the Rev. Gentleman, said, — 

Rbv. Sir, — ^We have met this evening for the purpose of presenting you with this 
small token of respect, for the kind manner you came forward to preach a. charity ser- 
mon on the 8th of November, 1835. In doing so, I hope you wiU excuse all the mis- 
takes such an humble individual as I am may be liable to. Sir, may I be permitted to 
inform you the reason why we requested you to preach the sermon. At the time above 
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stated, some of the members belonging to our Order were given to understand, that three 
of the charitable Institutions of the town were in a very precarious state, and that the 
funds of one of them were completely exhausted : and, Sir, as charity is tJie first pillar 
of our Institution, we considered it to be our duty to come forward to assist them in 
their difficulties. Our first consideration was, how we should be best able to raise the 
most money ; when we concluded to have a public procession, and a charity sermon 
preached in aid of the General Infirmary, Public Dispensary, and House of Recovery. 
And, Sir, as our Order consists of members of all religious denominations and political 
opinions, we came to the resolution to request the Vicar of Leeds to preach such 
sermon ; but. Sir, to our surprise, that gentleman refased : his reason for doing so is 
best known to himself. Our next step was to wait upon you, and I felt very glad to 
see you come forward in such a christian-like manner ; and I may venture to say you 
have got the praise of every member of our Institution, and of every other impartial 
individual. I may say, in conclusion, that the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of 
the Manchester Unity is founded for the very purpose of benevolence and charity ; yes, 
Sir, for the purpose of relieving the sick and distressed, and to assist the poor un- 
fortonate widow to consign to his long home, in a respectable manner, the remains 
of her late husband. In short, we are the most happy when relieving the sick and dis- 
tressed ; not because they are in distress, but because we have the power to relieve 
them. I feel very sorry these tokens are so very small, but if they were m(Mre valuable 
they would be presented with a greater pleasure. I wish you joy to use them, and your 
family after you. 

The Rev. Thomas Scales said, it is with surprise I meet you on this occasion. 
When I heard of your design which has produced this result, I received the report 
with incredulity. I knew that I had done nothing to entitle me to your favour. I felt 
it was beyond any service I might have rendered. I think you have justified the title 
you have assumed, for surely none but Odd Fellows would have made such a return as 
this. In performing that service I was merely complying with my duty. It was so 
much in character with my office, that I felt it was only affording me an opportunity 
of serving God and preaching the Gospel of his Son, whether in season or out of season. 
I thought so well of the services, that I found in them a sufficient recompense, 
and when the officers of your Society presented roe with your letter of thanks, I 
thought that would have been the conclusion. As far as I have the opportunity of 
serving my fellow-creatures, and especially of my native town, I hope I have never 
been backward, and I hope I never shall. When I was requested to preach in aid of 
those charities which you were disposed to relieve, my first iinpulse was to comply, 
but the gentleman who waited upon me said the application had been made to another 
quarter previously. This intimation on their parts led me not to decline, but to con- 
sider and reflect. I thought my conduct might afterwards be called in question. I 
determined to satisfy myself as to the propriety of it. I was not unaware that suspicion 
and obloquy had attached to Secret Orders, and that these Societies might be perverted 
to improper objects. I determined to make the inquiry in such a manner as that, in 
case I complied with your request, I might do it heartily, and that if I refused I 
might be able to assign a sufficient reastm for so doing. I therefore requested a day 
to consider, which was complied with. The gentlfemen promised to send me a copy of 
your laws ; I received and examined them, and the result was satisfactory. In looking 
over them I saw regulations winch I did not understand, and which I do not yet. I 
know there is nothing so volatile and uncertain as taste. However, in looking over 
them, I found nothing inconsistent with morality and virtue, nor opposed to peace, 
love, and good-will. . Nothing but what breathed charity. I learnt silso that a spirit 
of sympathy is cherished among you, that, you sympathise with the widow and the 
bereaved, and thtit many a family have been preserved from misery, and many a person 
from a premature grave by your kind offices. There was something very singular 
in the name, but I was not going to make you an offender for a word. The rose would 
smell as sweet under another name. After the examination I was satisfied, and the 
result was, that I was led to comply with your request. But, if I had felt plessure 
before, it was enhanced by the services, when I saw part of your body filling our place 
of worship, and observed your attention during the services. I assure you, that, if I 
never preached to such a numerous congregation before, composed, as it was, all of 
the male class, and all adults, I never preached to a more orderly body. In your 
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contributiont, after the sermon, yen proved how deeply you sympathised wil^ the 
afflicted. It might serre as a ttimulating example to the rich. Bat, Gentlemen, aftnr 
yon had done so nobly, surely it waf ont of all character, it was generous beyond 
measure— I might say it was even eztratagant and prodigal, to do this ; for I can truly 
say, that, in the serrice itself, I found my reward. I do always look back upon the 
serrice with pleasure, and I can never reflect upon it hut witii pleasure. You must 
never speak again i^ainst sinecures, but you must submit to lavish expenditure, for 
yon have been doing the very same thing. But your own hearts have dictated it, and 
I hope you will take care that none shaB suffer by it. A« the tribute of your respect, 
I accept it cheerfully at your hands. If in my undertaking the service yon are pleased 
to FQgard it as contiibuting any vindication of your character, I feel that I was bound 
to give it. If there be any draw-back upon the pleasure I feel in receiving your pre- 
sent, it is the allusion that is made in it to the Vicar's refusaL I feel pernaded that 
it was done in misapprehension. It waa not because he knew you, but becauae he did 
not know you. I regard him as a kind-hearted deigyman. I therefore must attribute 
it to nusapprehension. If he had known you better, and if he had given himself the 
trouble to inquire into your character, your deputation would have received a different 
reception. It ma not to mortify him that I complied with your request. It was 
because I thought he was labouring under prejudice. But I was led to inquire and 
examine, and tiie result was that I complied cheerfUly. If there be any one thing that 
may be rendered painful, it is that my name may seem to stand in opposition to his, 
and that I may appear to be rewarded to his disparagement. You most give me leaive 
to ofier you my kind wishes. The objects of your association is to produce sound 
morality ; to comfort another in this pUgrimage of life. I would say to you in the 
words of the text — '* to do good and to eonununicate forget not, for ^Ath suieh sacrifi- 
ces God is well pleased." Let your first thoughts be directed to Him. Seek to be- 
come the objects of His giace, living in the fear of Ood, and living to His Olory ; seek 
yonr hope of salvation in Ms word, and follow his direction. Follow after peace and 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord. May Grod bless you in time, and 
bless you in eternity. I shall cordially remember you, and pray for you. Let me 
assure you that I shall ever be ready to serve you, whenever you wish to direct your 
charity in the same manner. 



TO OUR READERS AND THE ORDER IN GENERAL. 

Wk, the Committee of Management, appointed to conduct the Magaxine during 
the last twelve months, beg to state, as this number closes our labours, that we fed 
both pleased and gratified at the manner in which the Magazine has been supported 
during the time it has been under our management. Whether this is to be attributed 
to any humble endeavours on our part, it would not become us to say ; but when it is 
considered, that the Magazine has increased from 3000 to 8000 in tiie short space of 
six months, surely we may be allowed to observe, that this immense and unprecedent- 
ed increase of readers, could not have arisen had there not been a consldend>le degree 
of energy shown, both on the parts of those individuals who have so kindly seconded 
our endeavours by their contributions : and likewise on the time and trouble that has 
been bestowed in bringing the work out, — and we can now confidently say, without 
fear of contnuliction, that it will vie witii most of the literary productions in the present 
day, and far surpassing any that are sold at the same prioe» in the quantity of reading, 
and the contents are also fdlly equal. 

When we took office, it was under very peculiar ciivumstances, as, generally 
speaking, the whole Conmiittee we^ utterly unacquainted with the routine of their 
labours, and having no guide in the archives of the Order whereby to direct their 
first movements. But viewing the work as an instrttmeiit that might be widded both 
to the profit and pleasure of die Order generally, we determined to use our best en- 
deavours to make it answer both these purposes, as'far as we possibly could, and proud 
we are in again observing, that we have been well supported by our brethren. 

We must, at the same time, observe, that out* labours, on many occasions, have 
given us considerable pain, as individuals filling offices similar to those we have had 
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t2i0 honor to fulfilf are frequenUy blamed, when, in fact, they are only honestly aa 
oonscientioasly performing the duties of their situations ; we refer, in these remarlc 
to those individuals who have felt any soreness at their contributions with which th« 
honored the Committee, being rejected. Without, in the least degree, wishing to ce 
into question their abilities, we beg to observe, that we have had other reasons whic 
have guided us, in many instances, to reject their communications ; and we can con^ 
dently say, that in the discussion of any article that has come under our notice, and j 
any idterations that we have made, or wished to make, prior to insertion, we h&^ 
been guided by a strict and earnest desire to do justice to the contributors, the Ord< 
generally, and ourselves likewise. 

We have also made it a rule to avoid the insertion of any article that might Ix 
either recSriminatory in itself, or have a tendency to promote it in others. We oiir- 
selves have been assailed both by individuals, and likewise in anonymous articles ; wt 
shall not stop here to enumerate them, or name any one in particular. To such cor- 
respondents as we have just named, we do consider no apology is due for the non- 
insertion of their articles. 

There are also other articles now lying over for consideration, and we hope and 
trust our successors, whoever they may be, will meet with the same encouragement 
that we have experienced, if their intentions and labours be deserving of them, being 
fully assured, that as it has taken considerable exertions and laboura to raise the 
Magazine to its present proud eminence, its fall will be equally as speedy, unless thej 
be continued ; and any endeavours afterwards, if it should derogate, we are convinced, 
will be also equally futile. 

In conclusion, we beg to assure our readers, correspondents, and the Order 
generally, that it has been an invariable rule, and sincere desire on our parts, to cri- 
ticise any article submitted to us, in a kindly feeling ; one calculated, we hope, man 
to encourage the rising talent of our Order, rather than say or do anything that might 
have a tendency to offend or discourage any one. 

JAMES MANSFIELD, G. M. 
JOHN CALDWOOD, D. G. M. 
GEORGE RICHMOND, Prov. G. M. 
JAMES DAVIES, Prov. D. G. M. 
EDWARD CHEW, Junr., P. G. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

GbNTIiBMBN, 

Since troubling you with my last communication, I have had the 
pleasure of passing a few houn as a visitor with the A. M. C. at Derby, and the 
thoughts which possessed me on that occasion, I have attempted to embody in the 
following poetic trifle, which should you think of sufficient interest for the MagasiD^ 
you woidd oblige by inserted them, 

Your's, in F. L. & T. 

Stanhope Lodge, May 30M, 1836. W. W. BAYLEY. 

SONNET WRITTEN AFTER VISITING THE A. M. C. AT DERBY, ON 

FRIDAY, MAY 27th, 1836. 

How swell'd my throbbing heart with joyous pride. 
When 'mongst that loving band I entrance gained : 
Methought the world no worthier sight contained, 
Than that our cherished bonds conjoined supplied. 
From east, west, north, and south, there side by side 
Ranged hearts where charity unbounded reign'd ; 
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And heads whose wisdom had our cause sustained 

Through days of darkness which the firmest tried. 

No limit had they for their kindly deeds, 

The blind, the lune, the sick, their bounty owned, 

While seemed soft Pity in each heart enthroned. 

To plead the widow's and the orphan's needs; 

To them I felt men's blessings would be given. 

And theirs that richer gift, th' approving smile of Heaven I 



BIRTHS. 



February 7, the wife of P. O. M. Harrison, of the Lancaster District, of a son. 
—April 27, the wife of brother William Holley, of the Middleton and Heywood 
District, of a daughter. — ^March 15, the wife of nt>v. C. S. William P. Cragg, of the 
Blooming Rose Lodge, Quomdon, of a son and heir. — ^March 21, the wife of P. 6. 
Jos. Camm, of the Blooming Rose Lodge, Quomdon, of a son and heir. — ^April 9, the 
wife of brother Joseph Tittle, of the Honorable Booth Gray Lodge, Ashton, of a son. — 
April 20, the wife of brother John Kerry, of the Sitwell Lodge, Smalley, Ilkiston Dis« 
trict, of a daughter. — February 9, the wife of P. S. Oldnow, of the Sitwell Lodge, of 
a daughter. — ^August 2, the wife of P. 6. Allen, of the Sitwell Lodge, of a daughter. 
—August 19, the wife of P. S. Fletcher, of the Sitwell Lodge, of a son and heir. — 
August 2, the wife of brother Henry Ratcliffe, of the Sitwell Lodge, of twins, a son 
and daughter. — ^The wife of brother Edward Foulks, of the above Lodge, of a daugh- 
ter.— October 20, the wife of brother John Booth, of the same Lodge, of a daughter. 
—February 29, the wife of brother Richard Whittaker, of the Rainbow Lodge, Blake- 
ley, of a son and heir. — March 20, the wife of William Peyton, C. S. of the Manches- 
ter District, of a daughter. — February 24, the wife of P. 6. John Healey, of the 
Golden Fleece Lodge, Rochdale, of a daughter. — February 12, the wife of P. V. 
Thomas Healey, of the Golden Fleece Lodge, Rochdale, of a daughter. — February 
19, the wife of V. G. Abraham Healey, of the Golden Fleece Lodge, Rochdale, of a 
daughter. — ^April 12, the wife of brother William Hollows, of the Golden Fleece Lodge, 
Rochdale, of a daughter.^November 5, 1835, the wife of host Smith, of the same 
Lodge, of a daughter.— May 5, 1835, the wife of P. G. and now C. S. Alfred Ball, 
of the Devizes Independent, of a son. — ^November 30, 1835, the wife of P. G. Wil- 
bee, of the Devizes Independent, of a son. — December 24, 1836, the wife of P. G. 
William Wallis, of the Devizes Independent, of a daughter. — March 16, 1836, the 
wife of P. "G. William Phipp, of the Devizes Independent, of a daughter. — March 18, 
the wife of P. Prov. D. G. M. Samuel Brayne, C. S. of the Oswestry District, of a 
>on.— May 18, the wife of P. Prov. G. M. John Phenna, host of the King Oswald 
Lodge, Oswestry, of a son. — ^November 15, 1835, the wife of brother Jabez Allison, 
of the Honorable Booth Gray Lodge, Ashton, Brodsham, of a son. — ^December 19, 
1835, the wife of brother John Sutton, of the Honorable Booth Gray Lodge, Ashton, 
^rodthamy of a daughter.— February 9, 1836, the wife of P. G. William Tickle, of 
the Honorable Boodi Gray Lodge, Ashton, Frodshamj of a daughter. — March 15, 
the wife of V. 6. Abraham Waite, of the Honorable Booth Gray Lodge, Ashton, 
FrotUhamf of s son. — May 3, the wife of C. S. Thompson, of the Stokesley District, 
of a daughter. — ^March 1, Susannah, wife of Secretary Feamsides, of the Traveller's 
Rest Lodge, Norwich, of a son and heir. — ^March 26, the wife of brother John Dean, 
of the Lord HiU, Leominster, of a son. — ^August 31, the wife of brother Holsuer, of 
a daughter. — October 3, the wife of P. P. G. M. Mc Dole, of a son and heir. — Dec. 
25, the wife of P. G. M. Pike, of a daughter. — January 9, the wife of brother J. 
Oram, of a daughter.— The wife of P. Prov. G. M. Green, of a daughter, all of the 
Brighton District.— March 11, the wife of Prov. C. S. William Hawkins, of the Brad- 
ford District, and of the Evening Star Lodge, Tong, of a son.— The wife of P G, 
Abel Armitt, of the Fountain of Friendship Lodge, Bollington, of a daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Brother William Dibb, of the Lord Byron Lodge, Pocklington, to Miss Mar 
Rispin, of the same place. — Ajagast 30, at Wolstanton, V. 6. Thomas Phillips, < 
the Fountain of Peace Lodge, Newjport, to Miss Mary Williams, of Wem. — Marc 
24, brother John Moore, dT the Iravdlers' Rest Lodge, Hebden Bridge District, f 
Miss Mary Binns, fourth daughter of Mr. William Binns, both of Warley.— Apr 
30, at St. Mary's Church, Manchester, P. 6. Thomas Kay, of the Rainbow Lodg< 
Blakeley^ to Miss Sarah Fearon, of Rhodes, near Middleton. — ^March 21, brothe 
John Lander, of the Fnmess Lodge, Spark Bridge, Kendal District, to Miss Bett 
Ormandy. — January 28, brother Richard Walker, portrait painter, to Mary Scott.- 
February 1, P. S. John Richmond, cotton spinner, to Elizabeth Windle. — April li 
N. G. Thomas Cardus, oyerlooker, to Martha Lowcock ; the three foregoing are & 
Arom the Skipton District. — December 6, brother James Hancock, of the Nelso: 
Lodge, Golden Hill, to Anne, third daughter of brother William Walton, of Sain 
Martin's Lodge, TunstalL — ^December 19, brother Isaac Dale, of the Nelson Lodgf 
Golden Hill, to Miss Sarah Critchley, of Endon.— April 5, 1836, brother Samoi 
Walton, of the Nelson Lodge, Golden H31, to W»b Jane Ball, of Kidsgrove.— Dec 
28, 1835, brother John WiDiamscm, . to Anne, daughter of Samuel Mottram, c 
Trafliord. — December 24, brother R. Lonsdale, to Miss Jane Sndtii. — December 31 
brother J. Stanley, to Miss H. Dyer. — ^February 4, 1836, brother Morgan, to Mis 
Elizabeth Irish. — ^March 6, P. Secretary Vailey, to Miss Martha Crossley. — April 7 
brother James Laycock, of the Globe Inn, Bradford, to Miss Sarah Atkinson. 



DEATHS. 



February 28, brother William Wheatman, of the Stokesley District. — March 21 
brother Alexander Howarth, aged 23, of the England's Glory Lodge, Middleton : h 
has left a wife and one child to lament his loss. — ^May 4, brother Jonas Wood, ag& 
31, of the same Lodge : he has left a wife and two small children to lament his losa.- 
IMCarch 29, Ib.rother James May, son of P. Y. John May, of the Nelson Lodge, Goldei 
E^, in the Newcastle and Pottery District ; he was ui^ortunately killed in a coalmine 
at Ashton-under-Lyne. — ^May 4, the wife of Past Secretary Ayres, of the Bmnswicl 
Lodge, Brighton District, aged 22. — February 2, brother WiUiam Wheatman, of tk' 
Cleveland Lodge. — ^April 4, the wife of brother Anderson Shaw, and on the 25th o 
the same month, bro&er Robert Blackburn, of the Flower of the Tees Lodge, Tans 
all in the Stokesley District.— March 4, 1836, Francis G. WiUbee, son of P. G. Jobi 
Wil^bee, D. G. M. of the Devizes District, aged thirteen weeks. — Lately, brothei 
Wlniam Cadman, of the St. John's Lodge, Burslem. — January 15, brother 6eoig< 
Perkins, aged 28, N. G. of the Traveller's Rest Lodge, Tredegar District, after i 
lingering illness of about two months. The deceased was highly and deseryedly ks* 
pectedby the members of the Lodge over whom he had the honor to preside, andb] 
all others with whom he had formed any acquaintance : his mortal remains were fol- 
lowed to ^e grave by a vast number of brothers and friends, who were all eqitfU] 
anxious to pay him the last tribute of respect. February 4, aged 43, brother PHDi] 
Powell, of the Kling William the Fourth Lodge, of the last named District, was Idllfi* 
at Cwrtybela Colli^. He was an upright and inoffensive man, and a worthy hio 
ther ; he was followed to the grave by a large number of brothers, and the Rev. ^ 
Davis allowed the funeral oration to oe read in his chapel. — ^May 29, Robert Jamc^ 
son of P. G. William Johnson, of tibe Sir Oswald Mosley Lodge, Manchester, af^ 
nineteen months. — ^April 26, ^e wife of brother T. Hunt, of the Lord Hill Lod^ 
Leominster. — May 5, Ann, the only daughter of N. G. Prince, of the Lord B^ 
Lodge, Leominster. — February 2, 1836, brother Joseph Ramsden, of the BritoD 
Lodge, East Ardsley, after a shore illness, leaving a wife to lament the loss of an 
fectionate husband : his remains were attended to the place of interment by the office 
and brothers of his Lodge. 

(J^rihft ^c. omitted m thit huffiher will he inserted in the next.) 
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raatei Secrettij of tha Lodg«. Upon his eatr. 
X, he foond the boqlu in ■ Tory dliardered at 

X he uT&aged them on ■ better ayBtem. On March Gth, 1H2S'> be wis apptfinted' 
biB Lodge, as a delegate to the Grand Annual Moitable Conunittee, to bb Keld at 
Seld. His appointment to tbis committee was in conseqnaobe of (be St. Martin's 
Ige being sospended for expelling a character whau now aombered among tbe dead, 
crefore forbear to enter into detail, the Pottery and NewcaiQe- District judging; that 
St. Martin's Lodge were not fairly dealt with ; the appeal sgatnat the decision of 
■ Lodge being made to the G. M. of the Order, before it had been made to the 
Met, withdrew themaelves until the St. Martin's Lodge should be reinBtated. 
Pro?. G. M. Harriaon and P. Prov. G. M. Harlow were delegated bj the District 
ccorapany him. Our BrothEr onij vas admitted before the committee ; the objec- 
to allow the other delegates to be heard was, that the District Lad suspended 
atelies, snd could not be admitted unless they declared themselves again in com- 
uce. ThiB they refiued to do, not being gati^sd. The St. Martin's Lodge wag 
a reinstated by the Sheffield Onind Annnal Moveable Committee. But the 
nesB did not tenoiaete there; G. M. Barnett and P. G. M, Wardla were ap. 
ted to meet a delation iram the Potteries at Hacclesflekt. P. Prov. G. M. Har- 
a, together with our Brother, were again apMlnted ; both parties met, bat P. Q. M. 
e\l only was allowed to be in tbe room, the Diatiict not hsTing complied. The 
aes9 was here agreeably settled, and the individuiil was to appear before the Pottery 
Newcastle District, to ansirer certain charges against him, but nerer appeared. 
f. P. 6. M. Powell being a young man as well as a young Odd Fellow, and also 
g deprired of the assistance of his esteemed colleagoes, on whom be depended, 
U> him a disappointment ; liowerer his conduct on this occasron gained for hu&. ^^ 
obation both of hie Lodge and District, as wsU as that of ^Is bToOicT &«^e^\l«L. 
Vol. 4.—yo. 4.—V* 
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Tb« u npleasant business here ended, and the District and the St. Martin's Lodge 
began to rise in importance. In May, 1829, he was appointed President of the 
Funeral Fund ; in June 8th, 1829, he was appointed V. G. of his Lodge, which lie 
filled to the satisfaction of his brothers ; and on November 29th was elected N. G. ; 
and on December 25th was appointed C. S. of the District ; at this time he was filling 
the offices of President of the Funeral Fund, N. G. of his own Lodge, and C. S. of the 
District (this was previous to the purple lecture being introduced into this District). 
The duties of these three important offices, at one period, occupied much time, but 
he had the pleasuw at the dose of his terms, to find he had merited and obtained the 
approbation of those with whom he had to do, which was expressed by votes of 
thanks. 

At the time he took the office of N. 6. the Lodge was entirely destitute of funds. 

At the close of his sitting, although the sums paid for sick and funerals were very con« 

siderable, there was saved for the Lodge £42 14s. Bid, During his office, some were 

dissatisfied with his strict attention to the laws, but when they saw the result of his 

labours, they were well satisfied. From this time the St. Martin's Lodge became 

very prosperous, when his successor left the chair the funds amounted to £72 10s. 5^ 

A circumstance occurred about this time by which tiie Lodge would have been depriTed 

of their money but for his exertions. The host, who was also treasurer, became a 

bankrupt : our Brother saw the approaching storm, and did all he could to obtain 

possession of the money ; he succeeded in getting from him upwards of ;^50, which 

he placed in the savings' bank. Some of the Brothers of the Lodge, thinking his 

suspicions unfoimded, became dissatisfied, and by some means the host was given to 

understand Brother Powell's intentions, and aware that no more money was placed 

in hia hands by the Lodge, he refused to give up the remaining £20, which was stiH 

in his possession. Shortly after this he was made a bankrupt ; our Brother, together 

with P. Pr. G. M. Lees, was appointed by the Lodge to attend the meeting of creditors 

to prove, but the Lodge not being under the act, they were not allowed so to do, and 

consequently lost the money. At this time there were sums of money belonging to 

Hie Lodge in the hands of two other Brothers, to the amount of about jl^l2^ IHieone 

paid the whole that he had in his possession, but the other in part, following the 

example of the late host, defrauded them of about £2. The jf 10 he got from these 

two individuals was also placed in the savings' bank. After havix^ experienced these 

losses, they felt anxious to secure their money, and, accordingly, the business was 

brought under the consideration of the Lodge ; and by the influence of P. P. G. M. 

Lees, our worthy representative in parliament, John Davenport, Elsq. became their 

treasurer, allowing them five per cent interest : they then made regulations to prevent 

such impositions in future. Prosperty has since crowned their efforts, they have 

realized a fund (notwithstanding these loses) of £370 in the space of seven years ; 

during the last twelve months tiiey accumulated ;^112 of the above sum. On the 

25th of December, 1830, our Brother was elected G. M. of the District ; during th^ 

time he filled this important office, he had the extreme satisfaction to know, that bis 

conduct was generally approved of. After he had filled the different offices of bis 

Lodge and District, he again undertook the inferior situations ; and has only beci^ 

eighteen months in which he was not engaged in office. The record-book of his Lodge 

will bear witness to his exertions, and as a testimony of the respect and esteem ^ 

which he is held by his Brethren, the Lodge has presented him with two silver meda^' 

accompanied with appropriate addresses. 

In 1833 our friend was appointed delegate to the Grand Annual Moveable Cot^' 
mittee at Bury ; there he was appointed on the sub-committee for the revision of th^ 
general laws. In April 1833 he was appointed N. G. of the new Lodge, Go^ 
Samaritan, Keel ; he had to travel eight miles, and to return the same night. T^^ 
members of that Lodge have expressed it as being the happiest six months they hs^^ 
yet spent.^ 

On the 22nd of February, 1834, our Brother was requested to meet a Mr. HollU*^ 
a Wesleyan Methodist local preacher (who was deeply prejudiced against our Ord^^) 
in a public discussion, at Alsager Bank, on the merits and demerits of Odd Fellowshs-^ 
the result was in Hollin's being completely confuted, and the principles of the Or3^ 
being proved to be philanthropic, benevolent, and useful, which was evidenced ^ 
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tfa« number of twenty joining the two neighbouring- Lodget, on the Lodge night* im- 
mediately subseqaent to the discusBion. Ae particnlan of this disputation may be 
8eea by referring to the Odd Fellows' Magazines of September and December, 1834. 

In the same year he was appointed as deligate to the Grand Annual Moveable Com- 
mittee, held at Hull. In 1836 he was again appointed as delegate to the Annual 
Moveable Committee, at Derby ; here he sat on two sub-committees, on important 
business. Since his return, he has evinced a deep anxiety for the establishment of the 
" Widow and Orphans' Fund,'' and has acted in conjunction with others as a com- 
mittee for the formation of laws relative to such a fund, which laws will be submitted 
to the opinion of the District .on August 22nd, 1836, at the Town Hall of Newcastle, 
which is kindly lent for the occasion. 

In the progress of oar Brother through these various offices and delegations he 
bag bad much to meet with, difficulties to encounter, obstacles to surmount, misrepre- 
sentatioii to experience, as well as calumny to rebut ; but, notwithstanding all this, his 
love to the Order enabled him to go through with marked disinterestedness and success, 
and he is now reaping his reward in the esteem and regard in which he is held by every 
genuine Odd Fellow. 

Having thus sketched the official labours and exertions of our worthy Brother, it 
only remains for me to add, that his private character as a man, as a master, as a hus- 
band, and as a general member of society, is equally unimpeachable. If the principles 
of Odd Fellowship were truly imbibed, and sincerely adhered to, they would prove the 
greatest of blessings to our nation ; but by the principles of Odd Fellowship, I mean 
somewhat more than the receiving some rules or laws, though ever so correct, or the 
professing of them, and engaging to support them, not without zeal and eagerness. 
What signifies the best rules and laws if men do not live suitable to them — ^if they have 
not a due influence upon their thoughts, their principles, and their lives ? But I mean 
such a sense of the nature and purport of the bonds and obligatvms we have entered 
into as Odd Fellows, so that its principles may become a spring of a new nature within 
tis, governing our whole deportment, our words as well as our actions, prompting us to 
deeds of benevolence, philanthropy, and charity, which is in strict accordance with 
the motto of our Order, — Amicitia, Amor et Veritas. 

WM. WELSBY, P.G. 

IMjf of the VaUetf Lodgct Stoke upon Trent , 
Staffbrdskire Potterieg, Augnatj 1836. 



THE LAST WORDS OF CADWALLAWN. 

BT SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Din AS Emlyn lament, for the moment is nigh. 
When* mute in the woodlands thine echoes shall die \ 
No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallavm shall rave, 
And mix his wild notes with the wild dashing wave. 

In spring and in autumn thy glories of shade, 
Unhonour'd shall flourish, unhonour'd shall fade ; 
For soon shall be lifeless the eye and the tongue, 
That viewM them with raptur^ — ^with rapture that sung. 

Thy sons, Dinas Emlyn, may march in their pride. 
And chase the proud Saxons from Prestatyn side ; 
But where is the harp shall give life to their name ? 
And where is the bard shall give heroes their fame ? 

And, oh, Dinas Emlyn ! thy daughters so fair, 
Who heave the white bosom, and wave the dark hair ; 
What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their eye. 
When half of their charms with CadwalUwn shall die : 
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Then adien, silver TeWi ! I quit thy laved scene, 
To join the dim chmr of the bards who have been ; 
Widi Llywarch, and Maelor» and Mjrddin the old. 
And sage Talieaini high harping to hold. 

And adieu y Dinas Emlyn I still green be thy shades, 
Unconquer'd thy warrioH, and matchless thy maids ! 
And thou whose faint warblings my weakness can tell. 
Farewell, my loved harp ! my last treasure, farewell ! 



THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

In ord«r to secure his empire effectually against restless and fugitive enemief , 
She-hwang-te conceived the vast design of erecting the great wall, a stupendous work, 
upon which twenty centuries have exerted but little comparative effect, which still 
subsist as a monument of the existence of this monarch, and of his power and re- 
sources. The largest of the pyramids of Egypt contains but a small portion of the 
quantity of matter in this wall ; the solid contents of which, not including the pro- 
jecting masses of stone and brick, which alone includj as much masonry as all London, 
are supposed to exceed in bulk the materiab of all the dwelling-houses in England and 
Scotland. The vastness of the mass may be better appreciated by eonaidering that, 
according to the calculation of Mr. Barrow, it is more than sufficient to surround the 
circumference of the earth, on two of its great circles, with two wbQs, eadi aiz feet high 
and two feet thick. The emperor directed his general, Mung-teen, when he had com- 
pieted his successftil campaign against the Heung-noo Tartars, to surrey the walls 
which had been constructed by some of the northern states to complete their unioa, 
and to continue the great barrier Arom the Kea-yuh-Kwan, to the place where, at a 
subsequent period, Wang-hae-low was built, on the shore of the eastern sea, a space of 
1^500 miles, over deep valleys and mountains of great elevation. Enormous numbers of 
men, some say millions, were collected from all parts of the emjMre, and set to work 
upon this immense structure, the superintendence of which was entrusted to Mung>teen, 
^ho had under him an army of 300,000 men. Vessels hiden with iron were nmk at 
the sea-shore, where the wall began, to make a buttress for it. Large ardies were 
built for the passage of rivers. Along the wall at certain distances, were forts for gar- 
risons ; gates were made at convenient distances for traffic, passage of troops, &c. ; 
and its width was so great, that in some parts seven horsemen could walk abreast at the 
top and narrowest part of the walk. The work was ccrmpleted in the short space of ten 
years, B. C. 20.5 ; but short as the period was, not only was its projector no more bot 
his dynasty had ceased to reign. — Asiatic Journal. 



MANCHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

" Praise the Lord upon the harp : sing to the harp with a psalm of thanksgiving. 

With trumpets also and shawms ; O show yourselves joyful before the Lord the 
king. "—P«fl/m I)y. 

The inhabitants of Manchester and environs have had, during this last week, a rich 
banquet of inelody offered for their etijoyment, in the performances connected with the 
Musical Festival, being tlie second held in this town. It is a subject on ^hich every one 
possessing the love of harmony and sweet sounds would ddight to dwell ; but the 
lateness of the lime, and the contracted limits of this article preclude a detailed ac- 
count, therefore a short general notice must suffice. 

The Festival was held in the Collegiate Church, which building, finom its size and 
general arrangement, affords convenience for the purpose seldom found out of a ca- 
thedral. The preparation? inside were of the most extensive nature, Isige extra galleries 
ha\ing bfecn erected, i»iid an ample orchestra provided for the performers ; the number 
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of vocalists engaged was 238, and of instrumentalists 132 ; being amuah laiger number 
than at the former festival in 1828. This mighty host consisted of the first singers of 
the day» including Mr. Bennett, Mr. Machin, Mr. H. Phfllips, Mr. Terrial, Signor 
Ivanoff, Signor Lablache, Madame Malibraui Madame Caradori, Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. 
W. Knyrett, ^c, together with the veteran Braham, whose voice, at near threfe score 
years and ten, is full of the richness and melody of middle age ; he seems as if nature 
had exempted him from decay, till a successor could be found to tell with equal power 
the " splendour bright" of the newly created world. The instrumentalists were also 
the first-rate performers on their respective instruments, and the whole was conducted 
by Sir Geo. Smart. The pieces selected for performance were Haydn's Oratorio of 
the ** Creation", Handers •* Messiah", Beethoven's '* Mount of Olives", Spohr's 
" Last Judgment " ; and a variety of selections from Handel, Mozart, c^^c. The only 
drawback on the performances was the indispositioii of Madame MaU'iran, who was 
unable to appear in some parts for which she was announced ; but, with this exception, 
the performances went otf extremely welL 

Sacred music possesses a vast superiority over other descriptions of melody ; and 
when the noble productions of gfenius and devotion "' are accompanied by the auxi- 
liaries employed in an oratorio, this supefiority is shown in a HMmner which at once 
astonishes and charms, awes and delights ; aKvdt a person who has never attended such 
a performance can form but a very inadequate idea of the effect-^at one time the full 
deep tone of Braham or Phillips, roUiag its s<^mn melody from wall to wall, at 
another the dulcet strain of an enchanting warbler, stealing tike hyblean murmurs over 
the hearer, till all is merged in the thundering burst and everpowering swell of the 
chorus ; pealing and echoing around, ^ the loud praises seem to rend tbe vaulted roof, 
and to ascend to the high heavens of whiehthey tell. Let any one who has heard it 
refer to one part of the ** Messiah " :-^The Redeemer is in angoii^ for the sins of man 
— '* Behold, and see if there wi» any sorrow ttke unto his 8orrow"-~^(most beautifully 
given by Braham) — ** He was cut o^ from the land of the living." The bitterness of 
death is passed, the strain rises high^ — *' Thou didst not leave his soul in hell, nor 
didst thou suffer thy Holy One to see eorruptton." The cerements of the grave are 
burst — ^the chorus requires the gates of heaven to be «penedy ** and the King of Glory 
shall come in." The semi*choru8 demands ** vrho is the King of Glory I" and the 
responding chorus having answei^d, the whole break out in a strain of the noblest 
grandeur. This is by no means a solitary instance, but it giv«s a good idea of the 
nature of the performances. 

The church was well attended at all the performances ; as also were, the concerts 
in the evenings, consisting of selected pieces fi'om the best English and Italian com- 
posers ; and on Friday evening a Fancy Dress Ball was held in an extensive suite of 
rooms, formed by erecting a spacious ssdoon, and passages connecting the Theatre, 
Assembly Rooms, and the Portico News Rooms, where every one who was fired with 
the ambition of ** strutting his hour" as a despot, or a slave*— a sage, or a mountebank, 
— had ample opportunity of so doing. The receipts of the various performances, and 
the surplus left after paying expences, are not yet made known ; report says the pro- 
bable sum taken is from £16,000 to ^^20,000 ; at all events, there is no doubt of a 
handsome addition to the funds of the public charities of tite town, to which the balance 
is to be devoted. 

In addition to the other festivities of the week, many thousands were hocussed 
by an announcement that Mr. Graham would ascend in his balloon, and after waiting 
some hours in anxious expectation were obliged to disperse with their curiosity un- 
gratified ; Mr. Graham, however, made some amends by a very fine ascent the following 
day. 

G. P. JENNINGS. 
September 17 th, 1836. 



* Handel says, that before sitting down to compose his oratorios, he used to pray 
to tbe Almighty that " he would grant him power to praise him as he ought to do," 
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THE FATHERS ADDRESS TO HIS FIRST-BORN. 

How is my heart delighted and distress'd ; 

What anzious thoughts pervade a father's breast ; 

Come my dear babe with all thy infant charms, 

Repose thee in tiiy father's fostering arms ; 

With cheerM smiles tiiy prattling voice now raise, — 

Lisp out thy half-formed sense and mimic phrase : 

YeSi smile my darling, now thy tender heart 

Is not o'erwhelm'd with sorrow's painful smart. 

Smile now, tiiy breast munffled by a care — 

Thy brow unwrinkled by woe's withering share ; 

Smile now, no sighs are cansed by grief to rise ; 

Smile now, no tears becloud thy beauteous eyes. 

Oh! young immortal, bom to endless bliss, 

Or to * * * sad thought ! too Awtul to express. 

It fills my heart, and from my melting e3res 

Falls the patemid tear ; before me lies 

The thorny path that you must travel through. 

Abounds witii many evils hid from view. 

On every side a dreadfid steep appears, — 

The heij^ of the vale of tears. 

Oh! what angelic power, what heavenly friend 

Shall guard and guide thee to thy journey's end ? 

Blest Jesus ! let thy kind compassion move, 

Embrace my babe with tenderness and love : 

Stretch Thy kind hand, her slippery steps to guide, 

Preserve from sin — ^tum every snare aside — 

Bid the destroyer at a distance stand. 

And vice retire with its polluting hand ; 

Make her young soul a chaste and hallowed shrine, 

Fill'd with thy grace and purity divine. 

By thee through death's dark vale securely led, 

Then place a crown immortal on her head. 

EDWARD POWELL, P. Prov. G. M. 
Si, MtfrtWi Lodge, TumtaXl, Jtdy 20M, 1836. 



P. G. M. JAMES MANSALL. 

" Our actions are our heralds, and they fix 
Beyond the dates of tombs and epitaphs, 
Renown and infamy." 

The grave has at length closed upon the mortal remains of James Mansall, who ^ 
during the whole course of a useful ]£fe, maintained the character of an upright an^ 
indus&lous member of society ; and in the" early periods of the Manchester Unity^ 
fulfilled the highest offices in it, with credit to hunself, and usefulness to the thai 
infant Institution. 

The sulqect of this brief memoir was bom at Sheffield, in 1766, where his fother 
had a short lime previously removed from near Bilston, in Staffordshire, where he had 
managed a small farm, and also carried on the business of a joiner. His father died 
when his son was about two years old, leaving him the youngest of five children ; in 
1776 he was put to learn the trade of a scissor maker, at which he continued five years, 
at the expiration of which time, he bound himself apprentice to a saw maker, and 
joined in communion with a religious body, to whose tenets he continued throughout 
life seriously and conscientiously attached. At the age of thirty-two, Mr. MansaU 
eommenced business in Sheffield, as a saw maker, and not long after, it became his 
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datj to viiit Amerioa. During the period be had resided at SfaefBeld, h»«had been 

frequently solicited to join the society of Odd Fellows, and during his Toyage he found 

that the toasts, sentiments, and songs giren were generally of a moral khkd, and on 

inquiry, he found that the passengers were principally Odd Fellows; this conduct 

remoyed those scruples which had previously existed in bis mind, and be determined 

to join the Order as soon as be should revisit his native land ; but it was not until be 

bad left Sheffield, and established himself in Manchester, that he carried it into effect. 

In 1812 he joined the Wellington Lodge, in which he went through the various offices 

with benefit to the Lodge. In the year 1815, Mr. Mansall was appointed deputy to 

Mr. John Lloyd, (who then filled tiie office of G. M.) and which he fulfilled for two 

years, and in 1818 be was unanimously appointed G. M., which important situation he 

held for three successive sittings. During the time be was in office many and important 

alterations were effected, and which had a tendency to accelerate those improvements, 

the beneficial effects of which the Order is now experiencing ; aided and assisted by the 

** working bees'' of that day, by the Armitts, Hardman, Derbyshire, and others, the 

foundation stone of our Institution was fixed upon that firm basis which time alone can 

remove. 

The offices which Mr. Mansall held be found no bed of roses ; be had to contend 
against the open attempts of the Order's avowed opponents, and the more formidable, 
but insiduous views of its pretended Mends ; but supported by the real wishes of our 
Unity, be came off in every contest victorious, and each succeeding attack served only 
to cement more closely the ties of the Unity, and to show to the world in their true 
light, those inestimable blessings of our motto, '* Friendship, Love, and Truth ;" bear- 
ing in mind, that on all occasions. 

Thrice is be armed, who has his quarrel just, 
And be but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Mr. Mansall was one of the fearless and intrepid supporters of the Order, when 
its tenets wanted supporting ; his counsel and bis purse were always open to the wants 
of his brethren, and in good report and in evil report, be was alike the firm champion 
of its rights and privileges. 

If G. M. Mansall bad any falling, and where is the individual without one ? it was 
in the over-forgivingness of his disposition — gifted with all the kindlier feelings of our 
nature, be forgave those on whom forgiveness was thrown away — ^be at times pitied 
where be ought to have punished. 

After bis services as G. M. Mr. Mansall did not stand prominently forward in 
public life, though be was a warm supporter of the Magazine, and the printing of the 
General Minutes of the Order, by which two publications much permanent good was 
effected. 

Shortly after this be ceased to be a subscribing member of the Order, under cir- 
cumstances which did not reflect any discredit on him, ** for he never stooped to 
meaness nor courted dishonour," and which at this lapse of time it is here unnecessary 
to relate. However, the Dudley A. M. C. were so satisfied of the purity of bis inten- 
tions and past valuable services, that a resolution was unanimously passed '* That be 
should be allowed to join any Lodge as an honorary member," a distinction never 
before or since granted to any in<&vidual — advanced in years and not in the beat of 
health, P. G. M. Mansall did not often take advantage of this privilege granted to 
sterling merit ; but when he did visit a Lodge, which was only, I believe, on two occa- 
sions, on both of which he presented medals, the lodge-rooto was crowded to excess. 
The elder brethren of the Order came for the days of Auld lang syne," — the younger 
to see an individual who bad been instrumental in supporting the unity when it wanted 
support. If he did not often visit the Lodges, he was pleased to hear of their jiros- 
perity, and bad bis best wishes for its continuance. 

The last and most painful part of my duty is now to come. For a considerable 
length of time Mr. MansaU*s health had been gradually declining ; and on the 19th 
day of January, 1836, in the 72nd year of bis age, he left thistraimtOT^^iQitv&ss^^DssK 
and a better, world. 
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If there have been individuals who have presided over the Order possessed of m 
traBsoendant abilities, yet in honesty oC intention and uprightness of action, 
Maasall has had no superior. May eadi of us through Wt imitate his virtues, 
may our latter end be like his-^peace. Suoh is the sincere desire of the Orde 
wett-wisher, 

JOHN S. MYERS. 




LETTER I. 



ON THE NATURE OP REAL WEALTH. 



" There is no real wealth, excepting the labour of man." — Godwin. 

We wanted, as Horatio says, ** no ghost to tell us this.'' But though self-evident/ 
the subject is seldom <M)nsidered, and never, perhaps, actually acted upon. Did tb& 
iabouring man duly appredate his real value in the social scade — did he feel fully th^ 
isagportance of the position he holds — did he see, as he ought to do^ that instead o^ 
being a dependant, he is the only really independent individual in existence — did h^f 
I say, consider this, he would, surely, endeavour, at least, to conduct himself so a^ 
to convince the world that he was aware of, and deserving, the distinguished rank h^ 
knew he held in society. He should never forget the tale of the ** Prince and th^ 
Basket-^maker.'' The king upon the tiirone is not so independent as the collier in » 
coal pit. 

One of the greatest difficulties which lie in the way of accomplishing so desirable 
an object is — the alehouse ! — ^remove that stumbling-block, and the way to inde^ 
pendence and happiness is Macadamized — ^your house becomes the mansion of peaces 
and '* your household the subjects of content,"— -you stand erect in the presence o^ 
your fellow-men, however opulent they may suppose themselves to be, and assert an«i^ 
vindicate the Nobility of Nature. ** An honest man's the noblest work of God.'' 

I am aware that much patience, forbearance and industry must be applied to th^ 
task ; but these are the very sinews of that '^ real wealth** of which the philosopher speaks- 
Tliey are current in all countries. They speak all languages. They are comprc" 
hensible alike to the savage and the sage, and are of universal interpretation and appli^ 
oatSon. He who seriously and seduously applies himself to the accomplishment of thid 
task is sure of success. Nothing but the hand of Providence can stop his progress, oC 
prevent him from reaching the summit of humui happiness. 

There is not a country in the world, perhaps, which contains so many noble in-* 
atitutions for the relief of the afflicted, as England. I shall only briefly allude to the 
many thousands of infirmaries, dispensaries, lunatic asylums, &c. &c. which bedeck 
this ** speck of earth," like so many constellations, and make Englishmen justly 
proiud of the land of their fathers — nor shall I stop to enumerate the numerous private 
societies which abound in every town and village throughout the land — ^but come at 
mice to that which stands at an immeasuareable distance from any other in the world — 
I mean The Manchester Untfy of Independent Odd Fellows. What an 
admirable auxilary does this Institution afford to the man of '* real wealth." Should 
his labour be suspended for a season, by sickness, he falls back upon the labour of 
fcMrmer years, the funds 'of his Lodge are thrown open, and he is made comfortable 
duidng his illness. Should death overtake him, his bereaved family have the conso- 
lation of knowing that his remains will be consigned to the grave with decent solemnity, 
and k sum given them to provide those articles usual on such occasions, and which 
custom has rendered almost absolutely necessary. The same funds are made available, 
toO| in case of the death of a wife. 

Again, should labour fail him in one part of the country, these inexhaustible funds 
Madrhim with comfort to another part, where he may resume his independence. I 
must now conclude. Letter II. in time for the next Number. 
Manchester J September, 1836. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE MAGAZINE AND THE ORDER IN 

GENERAL. 

Officbbs and Brothsrs, 

The retiring address of the last Magazine Committee calls foi^ 
a few observations from tiie newly appointed one* It is not our intention to qnarrel 
with oar predecessors ; on the contrary, we fhlly appreciate their merits, and are con- 
rinced that they desenre the thanks of the Order. There is one observation, however ,- 
which we must notice, they say, — '' There are also other articles now lying for consi- 
" deration, and we hope and trust our successors (whoever they may be) will meet 
" with the same encouragement that we have experienced, if their intention and labors 
" be deserving qf themy 8cc,** This last sentence not only prejudges our abilities, 
but even doubts our intentions. Our predecessors may not perhaps have intended to 
convey such a construction, but as the passage stands it certainly admits of that inter- 
pretation. We, therefore, conceive it a duty we owe to ourselves to say, — though we 
do not profess to have superior abilities — though we will not make many promises — 
still we hope to convince you, before the expiration of our servitude, that our inteU' 
tioiUt at least, are as pure as the warmest friend of our Institution. That, whatever 
we may be deficient in ability, we will endeavour to overbalance with industry and 
perseverence. That the well-management of the Magazine shall have our best atten- 
tion, and, to the utmost of our abilities, we will serve you honestly and justly. 

We cannot conceal from the members of the Order our knowledge that we are 
differently situated to any Committee which preceded us. The Officers of the Order 
and Board of Directors, have, this year, for the first time, been elected by the A. M. 
C, at Derby. We, as part and parcel, and in fact as representatives of the Board, 
on whom you have called to serve you, will do so cheerfully. We are proud that you 
have selected us to the management of the most important, because the most benevo- 
lent, branch of our Institution. But as you have identified yourselves with us, we 
call upon you to give us that support which we have a right to expect. Let every 
person, who is capable, contribute something to the Magazine — let us, at least, have 
no deficiency of materials to work upon — let every Odd Fellow exert himself immedi- 
ately to increase the circulation of the Magazine — appoint a Secretary in each Lodge 
to look after the subscribers^-elect another person to assist the Secretary on Lodge 
bights (call him President, if you like) — form yourselves into auxiliary Magazine 
Committees. Be not satisfied with calling the attention of the members through the 
medium of the chair. Let the President's duty be, to solicit (individually) every 
member to become a subscriber. Let the watchword be — A WIDOW AND OR- 
PHANS' FUND. Have meetings to discuss the putting of this Fund into immediate 
operation — transmit to us the results. Give us support of this kind, and then see 
whether you will not find us willing and determined (and, we trust, able) to serve 
you. At least we will endeavour to convince you, that if we have to bow to superior 
talent, to good intentions we will not submit to any one. 



LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF AN ODD FELLOWS' HALL, 

BRADFORD. 

(From the Bradford Observer, of June 30, 1836.) 

Monday last being the day appointed for laying the foundation stone of a building 
to be called the Independent Odd Fellows* Hall, a great number of the members of 
that Society assembled at their various Lodges at two o'clock in the afternoon, from 
whence they proceeded to the front of Rawson's Place, where, uniting in one pro- 
cession, which amounted to upwards of 800, and preceded by three bands of music, 
they proceeded three abreast through the principal streets of the town, to the Thorn- 
ton Bioad, where the building is intended to be erected. On arriving at this place an 
immense concourse of people had assembled, and it was with difficulty they could 

Vol. 4— No. 4— X. 
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approach. As soon as all was in readiness thQ bands struck up *' God save the King," 
the members of the Society standing uncovered , while P. G. Charles Hill, of the 
Golden Fleece Lodge, with the usual ceremony laid the stone, and addressed the im- 
mense assemblage (which by this time would amount to ten or twelve thousand) aa 
follows : — 

*' The foilndation stone of the building to be here erected having now been laid, 
I will avail myself of this opportunity to make such remarks as I may think necessary 
on such a pleasing and interesting ceremony — pleasing inasmuch as it had caused stch 
an immense number belonging to one Society to assemble in such an orderly and un- 
ottentatious manner — ^interesting because it reminds us it is the commencement of a 
project, the result of which is intended not only to produce a lasting and substantial 
benefit on the Society, but also to serve for purposes of general utility ; and I think it 
cannot but be gratifying to every Odd Fellow to know that the Society of which he 
is a member has thus risen to such a pitch of importmce as to be enabled to undertake 
the erection of such an edifice as is now in contemplation ; an edifice which will not 
only be a credit to the Society, but an ornament to the town. It must be also pleasing 
to know, that in a district like Bradford, where other Societies were so numerous, 
that we have been so eminently successful ; which success can only be accounted for 
as the consequence of the purity of the principles on which the Institution is founded, 
and of the excellence of the laws by which that Institution is governed ; principles, I 
proclaim before you all, that will bear the strictest scrutiny, embracing as they do, 
everything calculated to promote the great principles of morality ; principles which 
tend to inspire us with a more animated desire to promote the happiness and welfare 
of all mankind ; principles which teach us not to be sparing in exercising those great- 
est of all virtues — Benevolence and Charity. In order to prove to you the importance 
and utility of this Society, I am prepared to state, that in the district of Bradford 
alone, there are upwards of 2200 members, who annually pay, on an average, about 
^200., for the interment of their brethren and wives ; for the relief of the sick, and 
in charitable donations for the benefit of the distressed, upwards of £700. more. In 
Leeds there are about 5000 members, who pay near j^SOOO. a year for the same bene- 
volent purposes ; in the whole, viz : — Unity in England and Wales, there are about 
80,000 members, whose annual expenditure, in various acts of charity, amount to 
upwards of ^60,000. : in addition to this ought to be stated the collections which are 
regularly being made in aid of different charitable Institutions ; the total amount it is 
impossible to be furnished with. I would now but ask, is there any in the immense 
assemblage before me, will deny that society in general is not benefited through our 
exertions ? We have a prejudice, I am aware, to contend with,, but I feel confident 
it only proceeds from an ignorance of our real designs ; for our Society is no political 
one — we are united by no common political bond — we give no political pledge— we 
entertain no desire for political power — ^we know each only as true subjects of State— 
we show each other no peculiar favor to divest the community of any of their just 
rights — we exercise towards each other the fraternal feelings of friends and associates, 
not that blind and treasonable adhesion which would seclude society at large from par- 
ticipation in our affections. We are an association not superior to, and independent 
of, but subservient to the established laws of the land ; arrogating no higher preroga- 
tive than the regulation of the moral conduct of our members, we embrace men of 
every sect and religious tenet. It is a common ground upon which men of every reli- 
gious persuasion can meet ; it is the neutral point of morality ; it persuades man to 
be virtuous by pointing out to him the loveliness of virtue, to be benevolent by open- 
ing before him a rich field for his generosity. Having now, I hope, proved that our 
creed is honorable, our de&igns praiseworthy, and our means for their accomplishment 
legitimate, I flatter myself that we shall receive the approbation and encouragement 
of all that are wishful to see an amelioration in the state of society. Hoping now that 
the principles which our Society is so eminently calculated to promote may be seriously 
impressed on your minds, I will now conclude, wishing every success to the present 
undertaking.'' 

The procession then returned in the same order, and on arriving at the Green 
Market, formed a circle, the bands taking their stations about the centre, playing 
several appropriate airs. The company then separated, and the Committee sat down 
to an excellent dinner provided by Mr. Crabtree, at the Market Tavern Inn. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Extract from a Discourse in the last No. qf the Relief Magazine, hy the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell^ Strathaven, on Acts 24 chap, and 24 and 25 ver. 

** Were I asked for a definition of righteousness, as the term is here used, I could 
not convey a more precise or sublime idea of it than by saying that it is an application 
of an acting upon the golden rule of Christ, in itself the finest moral lesson that ever 
fell from the lips of man : ** Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even likewise so unto them.'* 

Oh, my hearers, do but glance for a moment at the picture of a world in which 
this short maxim were universally followed, in which righteousness, as thus described, 
were the presiding genius of the scene. I catch her angel form gliding through the 
deceitful masquerade — wrenching the visor from the face of the hypocrite, sealing the 
lips of the dissembler, presenting to me every man an honest, undisguised friend, a 
sincere, affectionate, warm-souled brother. I see her lifting the latch of my dwelling, 
stilling the quarrels of my household, sending over my hearth, and through my home, 
the beatific radiance of peace and love. I trace her steps without, and across the 
retailer's counter, in the workshop 'of the humble artizan, in the packed warehouse of 
the wealthy merchant, in the public market-place, and from the bench of law, I see 
her dealing out the wages of even-handed justice to all. I mark her in the senate, 
washing the bribe-polluted hands of the statesman, converting the hireling of a faction 
into the unflinching advocate of a people's rights, the base dlly of despotism into the 
patriotic defender of his country's liberties. I see her mount the stairs of a throne, 
and whisper in the ear of majesty, that a nation's weal is the grand design of govern- 
ment ; that all power is delegated for the good, not for the oppression of the subject; 
and that ** the moment it is converted from its original purpose, the compact is broken, 
and the right mny be resumed." I bow to her, as she accosts me in the chair of 
verity; tells me to have no debate between my principles and my interest, no hankering 
between the service of God and the service of the world ; to deal faithfully with the 
undying souls of my fellow- men as I would have my own soul to be dealt with. Oh I 
bat I see her Uke a spirit of the blessed, walking through this dismal lazaretto of ours, 
drying the tear of injured innocence ; hushing the groan of oppressed poverty ; main- 
taining the cause of the widow and the orphan ; fetching the prowling outlaw from the 
deep, and the fierce banditti from the highway ; disarming the red-handed assassin ; 
beating into pruning hooks the scalping-knife of the savage, and the polished blade of 
the civilized hero ; dashing the crown from the brow of the usurper ; quenching the 
bigot's torch ; breaking the tyrant's chain ; lifting the dripping scourge from the back 
of the slave, and saying to the foul trafficker in the bones and sinews of men, * Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no farther, and here shall thy bloody waves be stayed.' Yes, 
my hearers, with righteousness for our preceptress, we should have happy homes, 
happy villages, happy towns, happy empires, a happy world ; — our globe would again 
irear the moral bloom and the moral freshness of her pristine paradise ; ' time would 
run back and fetch the age of gold ;' the pride, the pomp, the circumstances of glorious 
irar would flee away before the rising splendours of the Sun of Peace ; slavery, dark 
18 hell, would wither from the earth ; and the whole family of man, regarding them- 
selves as the creatures of the same God, the wearers of the same nature, the subjects 
)f the same government, the partakers of the same hope, the heirs of the same destiny, 
grould be one band of loving brothers I 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF BROTHER WM. CADMAN. 

He's mingling his songs with the blest. 
On bright Canaan's peaceful shore. 

Let us who are still left behind. 

To mourn our dear Brother'^ decease, 



3uR Brother, alas I is no more, 
His spirit has left the vile clay ; 

His pains and his sufferings are o'er, 
Grim death would no longer delay. 

His tottering limbs are at rest, 
His sorrow and anguish are o'er ; 



Endeavour acceptance to find, 

' Through him "v\\o "has p\Kc\i^"&' ^a\k\^'&R-^. 



St. John's Lqdffe, Burslem, 1836. YAXK% ^^\^. 
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VERSES 

Written on returning from the Funeral qfthe late Mr. Threikeld, of the 

J)erwent Lodge, Cockermouth, 



Alas ! poor Threlkeld is no more, 

The vivid flame of life is fled ; 
His short career on earth is o'er, 

And now he slumbers with the dead. 

By death cut down in manhood's prime, 
In manhood's fairest, brightest bloom ; 

The life^destroying wings of time. 

Have flown and dragg'd him to the tomb. 

That heart, which felt another's woe, 
No Ioniser beats within his breast ; 

All earthly cares he's left below, 
Then let us hope his soul is blest. 

Pride never soil'd his manly brow, 
'Twas ever open, ever free, 



He lov'd a joke, and bore it through 
With cheerful and with social glee ; 

And when another's heart would grieve, 
In sympathy he felt the smart. 

And strove in friendship to relieve 
With warm effusions of the heart. 

His dearest friends are left behind, 

Like living urns to weep ; 
And may his ever active mind 
. Be peaceful in its sleep. 

Yes I yes I *tis true he is no more, 
And friendsip's tears are warmly shed; 

His short career of life is o'er, 
And now he slumbers with the dead. 

THOS. MAXWELL. 



TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 

What is the rarest commodity in the world ? 

THE aUESTtON ANSWERED. 

Not the diamonds of Golconda, the topaz of Ethiopia, the gold of Ophir, with the 
precious onyx and sapphire, not the coral of the adamantine rock, the pearls of the 
fathomless ocean, nor the fragrant perfumes of Asiatic groves ; not the emeralds of 
rivers, the jasper of quarries, the ivory of elephants and unicorns, nor the sparkling 
gems of earth and sea. The rarest and most inestimable treasure in the universe is 

A True Friend. 

Wherever he is found, his worth is of the most intrinsic kind ; whether he reside 
on the civilized plains of Europe, the extensive and luxuriant fields of Asia ; the sta- 
pendous and formidable wilds of Africa ; or the trackless deserts of America. A Mend 
is a friend, whether he be a sable Hottentot, a red American, a frozen Laplander, or a 
valiant Cossack, in comparison of a real, true, disinterested friend, every sparkling gem 
loses its lustre, gardens of spices fail to send forth their fragrant perfumes, and mines 
of gold diminish in their value. A true disinterested friend will sympatMse with yoe 
in the gloomy hour of distress ; he will faithfully, though gently, reprove you for your 
faults ; he will dare to stand forth in your defence when detraction is secretly aiming 
its deadly weapons at your reputation, if misfortune and losses should oblige yoa to 
retire into a walk of life in which you cannot appear with the same distinction, or en- 
tertain your friends with the same liberality as formerly, he still thinks himself happy 
in your society : and instead of withdrawing himself from an unprofitable connection 
he takes pleasure in professing himself your friend, and in cheerfully assisting you \Xi 
support the burthen of your affliction, as friendship is of a nature so pure, it is utterly 
impossible to purchase its favours. A real friend will never suffer him, for whom he 
entertains undissembled regard, to deviate from the path of rectitude ; he is not our 
friend who screens our faults and commends our vices. Formed by one generous band, 
and nurtured under the fostering care of an indulgent heaven, how abject is the con- 
dition of him, even in the height of affluence, who has not one friendly hand to con- 
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duct his erring steps ; and how truly miserable is the situation of him, who, in the 
l^loom of adversity, has not one feeling heart to sympathise with him in his distress ; a 
traefriend will be your associate when sickness shall call you to retire from the gay and 
busy scenes of the world, he will follow you into your gloomy retreat, and listen with 
attention to your tale of woe, and when death shall burst asunder every earthly tie, he 
will shed a tear upon your grave, and lodge the dear remembrance of your mutual 
friendship in his heart as a treasure never to be resigned ! The man who will not do 
these things may be your companion, your flatterer, your seducer ; but, depend upon 
it, he is not your friend. To conclude, no refinement of l a n guage or energy of ex- 
pression can convey a feeling of the exquisite delights centered in 

True Friendship. 

(Fmm the Youths* Inttruetor.J 



A VISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

BT LBIOH HUNT. 

I went to the Zoological Gardens the other day, for the first time, to see my old 
friends, *' the wild beasts'' (grim intimates of boyhood,) and enjoy their lift in the 
world from their lodgings in Towers Exeter Changes, where they had no air, and where 
I remember an elephant wearing boots, because the rats gnawed his feet I The first 
thing that struck me, next to the beauty of the gardens, and the pleasant thought that 
such flowery places were now prepared for creatures whom we lately thrust into mere 
dens and dust holes, was the quantity of life and energy presented to one's eye ! What 
motion I — ^what strength ! — what active elegance ! What prodigious chattering, and 
brilliant colours, in the maccaws and parrakeets ! What fresh, clean, and youthful 
salience in the lyrup ! What a variety of dogs, all honest fellows apparently, of the 
true dog kind ; and how bounding, how intelligent, how fit to guard our doors and 
our children, and scamper all over the country ! And then the Persian greyhound I 
How like a patrician dog (better even than Laiidseer's,) and made as if expressly to 
wait upon a Persian Prince ; its graceful slendemess, darkness, and long silken ears, 
matching his own gentlemanly figure and well-dressed beard. 

We have life enough, daily, round about us — amazing, if we did but think of it ; 
but our comparative indifference is a part of our own healthy activity. The blood spins 
in us too quickly to let us think too much. This sudden exhibition of life, in shapes 
to which we are unaccustomed, remind us of the wonderful and ever renewing vitaUty 
of all things. Those animals look as fresh, and strong, and beautiful, as if they were 
bom in a new beginning of the world. Men in cities hardly look as much I — and 
horses dragging hackney-coaches are not happy specimens ; but the horse in the new car- 
riage is one, if we considered it. The leaves and flowers in the nursery-gardens ex- 
Mbit the same untiring renewal of life ; and the sunbeam, in the thick of St. Giles's, 
comes as straight and young as ever from the godlike orb that looks millions of miles 
at us, out of the depths of millions of ages ; but it is a visitor as good-natured as it is 
great, and therefore we do not think too much even of the sunbeam. This bounding 
creature, however, in its cage — this is not a common sight ; so it comes freshly and 
wonderfully upon our reflection. What brilliancy in its eyes I What impetuous vigour 
in its leap 1 — What fearlessness of knocks and blows ! — ^And how pleasant to think it is 
on the other side of its bars 1 What a sensation would ensue, if that pretty-coated 
creature, which eats a cake so good naturedly, were suddenly out of its cage, and the 
cry heard — ** A tiger loose !" — ** A panther I" — " A lion I" What a rush and scream- 
ing of aU the ladies to the gates ! — and of gentlemen too I And how the human voices, 
and those of the parakeets, would go shrieking to heaven together I Fancy the bear 
suddenly jumping off* his pole upon the cake shop I A tiger let loose at day time would 
not be so bad as at night. Perhaps he would be most frightened himself. There was 
an account of one that got loose in Piccadilly, and slunk down into a cellar, where he 
was quietly taken ; but at night, just before feeding, it might not be so pleasant. The 
papers gave an account some weeks ago, of a lion which got out of one of the tra.veUsxi'^ 
caravans in the country, and after lurking about the hedges, tore a\«^JO\«et ^-aX.V'e. 
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met, in full day light. Nervous people in imaginative states of the biliary vessels- 
timid gentiemen, taking easy rides— old ladies, too comfortable in their homes and 
arm-chairs — ^must sometimes feel misgivings while making their circuit of the Regent's- 
park, after reading paragraphs of this description. Fancy yourself coming home from the 
play or opera, humming " Dehvieni, nontardar," or ** Meet me by moonlight alone;" 
and as you are turning a comer in "Wlmpole-street, meeting a tiger I 

What should you say ? You would find yourself pouring forth a pretty set of 
Rabelaisque exclamations : — 

" Eh— Oh— Oh Lord I— Hollo 1— Help !— Help 1— Murder I— Tigers I— U— u— u 
— u — u — u ! — My God 1 — Policeman /" 

Enter Policeman, 

Policeman — ** Grood Grod 1 — A gentleman with a tiger !" 

[^Exit Policeman. 

In one of Moliere's exquisite extravaganzas between his acts, is a scene betwixt 
a man and a bear, who has caught him in his arms. The man tries every expedient 
he can think of to make the bear considerate ; and, among others, flatters him in the 
most excessive manner, calling him at last his Royal Highness. The bear, however, 
whom we are to fancy all this while on its hind legs, looking the man with horrible in- 
difference in the face, and half dancing him from side to side in its heavy shuffle, is 
not at all to be diverted from his dining purposes, and he is about to act accordingly, 
when hunters come up and take off his attention. Up springs the man into a tree ; 
and with the cruelty of mortified vanity (to think of all the base adulation he has been 
pouring forth) the first words he utters respecting his '* Royal Highness" are, " shoot 
him." 

Not without its humour, though real, is a story of a bear in one of the northern 
expeditions (I forget which.) Two men, a mate and a carpenter, had landed some- 
where to cut wood, or look for provisions ; and one of them was stooping down, when 
he thought some shipmate had followed him, and was getting boy-like on his shoulders. 
*' Be quiet," said he, '< get down." The unknown did not get down ; and the man 
looking up as he stooped, saw the carpenter staring at him in horror. '* Oh, mate," 
exclaimed the carpenter, ** it' 8 a bear!** Think what the man must have felt, when 
he heard this explanation of the weight on his shoulders. No tragedy, however, en- 
sued. 

Pleasant enough are such stories, so ending ; but of all deaths, that by a wild 
beast must be one of the most horrible. There is action, indeed, to diminish the 
horror; but frightful must be the unexpectedness — the unnaturalness — the clawing 
and growling — ^e hideous and impracticable fellow-creature, looking one in the face, 
struggling with us, mingling his breath with ours, tearing away scalp or shoulder- 
blade. 

To return, however, to our Gardens, places safe enough, doubtless, and only to be 
' mentioned on this point by way of jest. The next thing that struck me was the quiet,- 
and in connection with this, the creatures* accommodation of themselves to circum- 
stances f and the human-like sort qf intercourse into which they get with their visitors. 
With wild beasts we associate the ideas of rage and howling. On reflection, we re- 
collect that this is not bound to be the case ; that travellers pass deserts in day-time, 
and neither hear nor see them ; and that it is at night they are to be looked for in tme 
wild beast condition, and then only if raging with appetite. It is no very extraordinary 
matter, therefore, to find them quiet by day, especially when we consider how their 
wants are attended to ; and yet we cannot but think it strange that they should be so, 
put, as they are, into an unnatural condition, under bars and bolts. More of this, 
however, presently. Let us look at them as making friends with us, receiving our buns 
and biscuits, and being as close to us (by permission of those same bars), as dogs and 
cats. This is a very different position of things from the respectful distance kept io 
the African sands or in the jungle. I am afraid it breeds contempt in some, or at least 
indifference ; and that people do not always find the pleasure they expected in the sight 
I could not[help admiring one visitor the other day, who hastened from den to den, and 
from beast to bird, twirling an umbrella, and giving little self complacent stops at eachi 
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^ot longer than if he were taming over a book of prints, while waiting to transact 
^ome business. ** Hah I'' he seemed to be saying to himself, '* this is the panther, is 
:It ? Hm — Panther. What s^s the label here ? * Hyiena Capensis.' Hm — Hyaena 
— ^ah I a thing untameaUe, * Grisly Bear.' Hah I — grisly — hm. Very like. Boa — 
"* Tiger Boa.* — ah ! — Boa in a box — Hm — Sleeping I suppose. Very different from 
seeing him squeeze somebody — Hm. Well 1 I think it will rain. Terrible thing that 

^spoil my hat.'' Perhaps, however, I am doing the gentlemen injustice, and he was 

only giving a glance preparatory to a more than usual inspection. When a pleasure is 
^reat and multitudinous, one is apt to run it all over hastily in the first instance ; as in 
SQ exhibition of paintings, or with a parcel of books. 

It is curious to find one's-self (literally) hand and glove with a bear ; giving him 
l)ans, and watching his face, like a school-boy's, to see how he likes them. A reflec- 
"tion rises — ** if it were not for those bars, perhaps he would be eating me." Yet how 
:mild they and his food render him. We scrutinize his countenance and manners at 
leisure, and are amused with his apparently indolent yet active lumpishness, his heavy 
land of intelligence (which will do nothing more than is necessary), his almost hand- 
Hike use of his long, awkward-looking toes, and the fur which he wears clumsily about 
liim like a watchman's great coat. The darker bears look, somehow, the more natural ; 
at least to those whose imaginations have not grown up amidst polar narratives. The 
ivhite bear in these gardens has a horrible mixed look of innocence and cruelty. Some 
B^man tyrant kept a bear as one of his executioners, and called it ** Innocence." We 
•could imagine it to have had just such a face. From that smooth, unimpressible aspect 
-there is no appeal^ He has no ill-will to you ; only he is fond of your flesh, and 
"would eat you up as meekly as you would sup milk, or swallow a custard. Imagine 
liis arms around you, and your fate depending upon what you could say to him, like 
the man in Moliere. You feel that you might as well talk to a devouring statue, or to 
the sign of the bear in Piccadilly, or to a guillotine, or to the cloak of Nessus, or to 
your own great-coat (to ask it to be not so heavy), or to the smooth-faced wife of an 
ogre, hungry and deaf, and one that did not understand your language. 

Another curious sensation arises from being so tranquil yourself and slow in your 

xiovements, while you are close to creatures so full of emotion and action. And you 

Imow not whether to be more pleased or disappointed at seeing some of them look so 

harmless, and others so small. On calling your recollections together, you may know, 

«s matters of fact, that lynxes and wolves are no bigger ; but you have willingly made 

them otherwise, as they appear to you in the books of your childhood ; and it seems 

«n anti-climax to find a wolf no bigger than a common dog, and a lynx than a large 

«3at. The lynx in these gardens is a beautiful bounding creature. You know him at 

«nce by his ears, if not by his eyes ; but yet he does not strike you like the lynx you 

^ave read of. You are obliged to animate your respect for him, by considering him 

imder the title of " cat-o'-mountain ;" 

'* The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad. 
And so is the cat-o'-mountain." 

IBut poor cat-o'-mountain is not abroad here, in the proper sense ; he is '* abroad and at 
liome," and yet neither. You see him by daylight, without the proper fire in his eyes, 
^ou do not meet him in a mountain-pass, but in a poor closet in Marylebone ; where 
^e jumps about like a common cat, begging for something to eat. Let him look as he 
may, he does not look so well as in a book. 

I saw no lion. Whether there is any or not, at present, I cannot say. I believe 
there is ; but friends get talking, and one of them moves hither or thither, and carries 
away the rest ; and so things are passed by. I did not even see the rhinoceros ; nor 
the beaver, which would not come out (if there) ; nor the seal (which I particularly 
wished to see, having a liking for seals and their affections ; — there is one species in 
particular, remarkable for the mobility of its expression, which I should like to get 
acquainted with ; but this is not the one in the garden catalogue.) The lioness was 
asleep, as all well-behaved wild beasts ought to be at that hour ; and another, or a 
tigress, (I forget which,) pained the beholder by walking incessantly to and fro, utter- 
ing little moans. She seemed incapable of the philosophy of her fellow- captives. The 
dogs are an interesting sight, particularly the Persian greyhounds «Ai^^^^ \fi«QL^<(yGL<&^^ 
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«nd the St. Bernard dogs, fomoas for their utility and conrage. But it was a meUO' 
choly thing to see one of them barking and bounding incessantly for pieces of biscuit, 
and jerked back by the chain round Ms neck. It seemed an ill return for the Alpine 
serrices of his fanuly. 

The boa in his box was asleep. He is handsomely spotted ; but the box formed a 
sorry contrast in the imagination with his natire woods. He seemed prodigiously to 
want " air and exercise." Is not the box unconscionably small and confined ; could 
not a 9nake'*qfe be contriyed of good handsome dimensions ? There is no reason why 
a serpent should not be made as comfortable as possible, even though he would make 
no more bones of us than we do of an oyster. 

The squirrels are better off, and are great fayourites, being natural crackers of 
nuts ; but could no trees be contriyed for them to climb, and no grass for their feet? 
It is unpleasant to see them so much on the bare ground. 

The elephant would seem more comfortably situated than most. He has water 
to bathe in, mud to stick in, and an area many times bigger than himself for his circnit* 
Very interesting is it to see him throw bits of mud over himself, and to see, and hear 
him, suck the water up in his trunk and then discharge it into his great red throat ; in 
which he also receives, with sage amenity, the biscuits of the ladies. Certainly, the 
more one considers an elephant, the more he makes good his claim to be considered the 
Doctor Johnson of the brute creation. He is hage, potent, sapient, susceptible of 
tender impressions, is a good fellow, likes as much water as the other did tea, gets on 
at a great uncouth rate when he walks, and though perhaps less irritable and melancholy, 
can take a witty revenge ; as witness the famous story of the tailor that pricked him, 
and whom he drenched with ditch-water. If he were suddenly gifted with speech, and 
we asked him if he liked his imprisonment, the first words he would utter would un- 
questionably be — ** Why, no. Sir." Nor is it to be doubted, when going to dinner, 
that he would echo the bland sentiment of our illustrious metropolitan, on a like occa- 
sion, '* Sir, I like to dine." If asked his opinion of his keeper, he would say, ''Why, 
Sir, Hipldns is, upon the whole, ' a good fellow,' — ^like myself. Sir, (smiling) but not 
quite so considerate ; he knows I love him, and presumes a litUe too much upon my 
forbearance. He teases me for the idle amusement of the by-standers. Sir, Hipkins takes 
the display of allowance for the merit of ascendance." 

This is what the elephant manifestiy thought on the present occasion ; for the 
keeper set a littie dog at hun, less to the amusement of the by-standers than he fancied; 
and the noble beast, after butting the cur out of the way, and taking care to spare 
him, as he advanced (for one tread of his foot would have smashed the little pertina- 
cious wretch as flat as a pancake,) suddenly made a stop, and, in rebuke of both of 
them, uttered a high indignant scream, much resembling a score of cracked trumpets. 

Enter the tiiree lady-like and most curious giraffes, probably called forth by the 
noise, which they took, however, with great calmness. On close inspection, their 
faces express more insipidity and indifference than any thing else — at least the one that 
I looked at did ; but they are extremely interesting from their novelty, and from a 
singular look of cleanliness, delicacy, and refinement, mixed with a certain gtmehem 
arising from their long, poking necks, and the d,isparity of length between tiieir fore 
and hind legs. They look like young ladies of animals, naturaUy not ungraceful, but 
with bad habits. Their necks are not on a line with their fore legs, perpendicular and 
held up, nor yet arched like horses' necks, but make a feeble-looking, obtuse angle, 
completely answering to the word '' poking :" the legs come up so close to the necks, 
that in front they appear to have no bodies ; the back slopes like a hill, producing the 
singular disparity between the legs just mentioned ; and the whole animid, being slen- 
der, light-coloured, and very gentie, gives you an idea of delicacy amounting to the 
fragile ; the legs look as if a stick woiUd break them in two, like glass. Add to this, 
a slow and uncouth lifting of the legs, as they walk, as if stepping over gutters ; and 
the effect is just such as has been described, — the strangest mixture in the world of 
elegance and uncouthness. The people about them seemed to be constantly curry- 
combing them after a gentie fashion ; for an extreme cleanliness is necessary to their 
health, and the novelty of the spectacle is completed by the appearance of M« 
Thibaut in his Arab dress and beard, — ^the Frenchman who brought them over. The 
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OBs I spoke of, moTiag ijts mottth, but not the ezpreiaion of iti couutenande, hilpe(i 
itself to a moathfU of feathers out of a iady'a bonnet » at it stooped over the 
rails. 

The sight of new creatores like these throws one upon conjectures as to the reasons 
why natore calls them into existence. They are conjectures not very likely to discover 
anything ; but Nature herself allows their indulgence. All one can suppose Is that, 
besides helping to keep down the mutual superfluity of animal or vegetable life, and 
enabling the great conditions of death and reproduction to be fulfilled, their own portion 
of life is a variety of the pleasurable, which conld exist only under that particular form* 
We are to conclude that, if the giraffe, the elephant, the Uon, &c., were not formed 
in that especial manner, they could neither perform the purposes required of them in 
the general scheme of creation, nor realize certain amounts of pleasurable sensation 
pecdiar to each species. Happiness can only be added, or at least is only added, to 
the general stock under that shape. And thus we can verv well imagine new shapes of 
happmess called into being : just as others appear to have oeen worn out, or done with, 
as in the mammoth and other antediluvian creatures. If we can conceive no end of 
space, why should we conceive an end of new creations, whatever our poor little bounds 
of historical time might even appear to argue to the contrary ? What are a few thousands 
of years ? What would be millions ? Not a twinkle in the eye of eternity. To return, 
however, to our first proposition, human beings, brutes, fish, insects, serpents, vege- 
tables, appear to be all varieties of pleasurable, or pleasure-giving vitality, necessary to 
the harmony and completeness of the music of this state of being ; the worst discords 
of which (by onr impulses to that end) seem destined to be done away, leaving only so 
much contrast as shall add anotiier perfect orb to the spheres. (Permit at least this 
dream by the roadside of creation. Who can contemplate the marvellousness of Gon's 
works, and not think his best and most adoring thoughts on the subject ?) 

[Extract from an article in the August Number of The New Monthly ^ equally 
distinguished for feeling, pleasantry, and most benignant philosophy.] 



MEMORY. 



Thbrs is an isle 1 where lingering plays 
The sunlight of those earlier days, 
When o'er the soul's most sadden'd feeling 
Some joyous future would be stealing, 
And every passing moment brought 
Some rapturous sense — some glowing thought- 
Effacing that which went before, 
Like waves upon the moonlight shore. 
Which come, and die — so quick — ^so brlght^- 
That to the wilder'd brain the sight 
Conveys th' idea, from this its seeming, 
'IHs but the same wild wave thus beaming. 
The breeze may blow, the waves may rollf 
That isle is centered in the soul I 
Nor tempest's chill can ever tear 
The flowers which bloom for ever there. 
'Tis Memory! 

Moments there are 1 when we must brood 

O'er broken vows in solitude; 

Then, who does not delight to turn 

A tearful eye to Friendship's umt 

As, through the shades of Time, he traces 

Those long-beloved < familiar faces.' 

Whose fond affections used to east 

A radiant halo o'er the past. 

Vol. 4-^No. 4— Y. 
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And there are kburs ! when earth and sky 
Whisper the sad heart moumfiiUy ; 
When cheerless as the winter's snow 
Were life, did not that Ught still glow. 

For, as upon the cmmblmg pUe 

The moonbeams rest with sadd'ning smilt — 

So, gently on the heart's decay 

Will shine the pure and quiet ray 
Of Memory I 

The feeling tearl that crystal gem 
Set in the warm heart's diadem, 
Were but a cold, a senseless thing. 
Did it not sparkle from the spring 
Of Memory. And, dark the mind! 
The senses dull I the soul confined ! 
Did deep Oblivion's stream surround 
That little consecrated ground. 
What feelings were there then, to bind 
Our social hearts to human kind ? 
For who would idly seek to cherish 
Joys that he knows must surely perish ? 
Like those, whose life, as many deem, 
Depends upon the sunny beam, 

Yet die when in that beam you've laid thenr. 

Destroyed by the same beam that made themv 

So would our joyous hours depart. 

And leave no incense on the heart — 
No Memory. 

If there's a music can control 

The softer breathings of the soul — 

Whose magic chords have power to bare 

The mysteries recorded there; 

It is the deep—the moral tone, 

Which springs from Memory's Harp alone, 

When, mingling with its solemn lays, 

Are voices heard of by-gone days. 
As o'er the cold and icy lidce 
The winds of Spring their pinions shake — 
Making that chilly depth to soften. 
Where they have dipp'd their wings so often ; 
So will the heart again expand, 
Touch'd by that sweet song from the Land 
Of Memory 1 

Y. N. T. 



TO THE EDITOB AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THB 

MAGAZINE. 

Among the most pleasing sensations which occasionally hover over us in the ntfj^ 
of this busy and troublesome world, none make a deeper impression than the gratifyNl 
intdligence of the discovery how to accomplish a long wished-for end ; the m^^f^ 
tossed to and fro on the wide and unruly waves, hears with ezstacy, tiie long expected 
Mrand of ** land a-head." With what raptures then, will the child of nature TtoO^ 
tiM intelligence of the accomplishment of his godly designs ? The vicissitude of a sailor 
lui0 the consolation that the compass will guide the helm to the place of destination' 
the philantlMropist, on the contrary, though he knows the point he tima at, yet be i* 
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€onBoiou8of th« deftoieacy of a magaetlc power to guide him iuto a safe barbonr. Tlie 
}iiilanthropfst on a voyage of discoveryt roams from port to port to seek a safe anchor* 
age ; bis object is to ameliorate the condition of mankind, but he has yet to discoYer 
ths means how to accomplish it. How enyious then is the position of the virtuouSy 
whose reason conducted them through the uncertain steps of the path of life, when 
they can announce to their fellow beings i the direct road to happiness ; with what 
palpitation will fellow labourers receive the convincing announcement to "be assured 
that the man who makes others happy, cannot himself be miserable.'' Need we any 
other stimulus to comfort the bereaved widow, or to sooth the helpless orphan, than 
to know that our own happiness depends on their contentment ? No ! It is therefore 
easy to contemplate how joyfully the members of our Institution will receive the wel- 
come intelligence that the deputies at Derby devised a plan to ease the destiny of tiie 
unfortunate widow and the imbecile infant ; who can refrain envying the deputies who 
participated in this God-like action — ^how sereoe and content must they have retired tt 
reflect on their successful day's labour — ^how grateful will they feel when they find those 
for whom they have toiled are assisting them in their endeavours ? How happy will 
be our lot, when we are satisfied that our wives and our children will have guardians 
to protect them when we have paid the debt of nature ; how pleasing it is to look into 
faturity with hopes of happiness ; how cheering to the fond attachment of a mate, 
cherished by our warmest idBTection, to be conscious of having sympathising bosoms to 
dry the tears of virtue in distress. What contentment will reign in our Lodges to be- 
hold the erection of the temple on the foundation laid at Derby ; should we not reap 
all those benefits, should the expectation of the warmest friend of humanity not be 
realized, the fault will be our own, — the blame will be attached to ourselves. It will 
be through our ignorance in not knowing our resources — ^it will be through our indo- 
lence, by not putting our own shoulders to the wheel, if this blessing be now suffered 
to elude our grasp. Our united efforts are capable to accomplish much, such a 
numerous body should convince mankind that they do not associate for a mere useless 
hobby ; we should show the world that our objects are worthy the notice of the most 
humane philanthropist, — ^that our aim is to ameliorate the condition of mankind, and 
that from 60 to 70,000 men in the bloom of life, are determined to carry into execution 
this heavenly design. It is with such feelings we should enlist to support the efforts of 
the deputies at Derby ; we should remember the legislative body of the Order have 
done their duty ; the profits qf the Magazine are to be distributed for the RELIEF 
qf the WIDOWS and ORPHANS of SUBSCRIBERS ! It is now with us to do 
oar duty ; every member in the Order should be called upon to subscribe to that pub- 
lication, each member should act as if on his individual exertions, depends the existence 
of the Institution. We should impress on our minds, each member, by subscribing to 
the Magazine, will realize to the body a clear profit of ;^2000* per annum, which 
is to be applied to the relief of the wants of widows and orphans of departed Odd Fel- 
lows. As an instructing and an amusing publication, the Magazine is well worth the 
encouragement of the members ; say nothing of the facilities it affords to communicatt 
the progress of Odd Fellowship, and if we add, that the profits arising therefrom, 
will be distributed among the widows and orphans of our Institution, there is no 
doubt, but every Odd Fellow will cheerfully become a subscriber. The plan suggested 
by P. G. M. Powell, each Lodge to appoint a Secretary exclusively to look after the 
subscribers of the Magazine, has already increased the circulation materially ; but 
when those Secretaries will tell the members, if you become subscribers, we shall have 
every year j^OOO. to be distributed among our widows and orphans, — ^when he tells 
them die profits of the Magazine will relieve with four shillings per week, two hundred 
Odd Fellows' widows and orphans each year. When this Secretary tells the members, 
drink one single glass of beer less every two months, (one fourth of a penny per week) 
and that wUl realise an additional sum of i^3000. per annum ; when he tells them 
with jf5000. you will be able to relieve with four shillings per week, a widow and 
orphan in every other Lodge in the Unity, who will then stand mute and not enrol 
himself a subscriber to the Magazine ? Wlio will not cheerfully pay one farthing pei 

*60,000 members, each taking four Magazines per annum, will amount to 240,000 
copies : the prime cost of the Magazine is 3|d. to leave out the fraction, we will rate 
them at fourpence, the copy being sold at sixpence each leavs twopence profit, which 
amounts te 2^2000. on 24,000 copies. 
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WMk to partake of the feast ia preparation ? Where is the man whose heart will not 
gladden at the thought of being able to accomplish so much good at so little an expense? 
I will answer, not among the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. I know enough of 
the benevolent disposition of our membersi to libel them with remaining paeiiTe, when 
such an easy and virtuous action is within their grasp. Remember, my friends, none 
but the widows and orphans of SUBSCRIBERS can participate in the benefits of this 
Fund ; be speedy, then, or you may loose the glorious opportunity of contributing to 
the happiness of helpless thousands 3pet unborn. 

I am, respectfully, 

J. PEISER. 

ApoUo Lodfft, Jun€t 1836. 



YORK CATHEDRAL. 

(Extracts from am Ameriean Traveller. J 

All I could think of, however, was the Cathedral whose coUossal towers had long 
been in my eye — the far-famed York Minster, as I have called it before, the wish to 
see which was one of the earliest of my youth — for if any one has a hunger and thirst 
after such sights, it is an American, who can never appease such a hunger at home. 
I left the steamer, with my friend, baggage and all, and we rushed towards the tavern 
that had so much captivated our eyes far down the Ouse. I can describe no such 
thing as this. I can tell you how long, how wide, and how high— -but such an over- 
powering mountain of rock thus reg^arly hewn out, thus regularly piled up, thus 
sculptured and carved, the eye must see for the mind ever to feel the magnitude of the 
undertaking. The first question in the reveries of the spectator is, who can have put 
together on this plain such a mountain for a church — it must be the growth of centu- 
ries. It must take the wealth of worlds. And then a long train of reflections arise — 
of the power of the Catholic priest to extort such labor in the darker ages from the 
rude and poverty-stricken peasant obedient to his control — or, if not from him, from 
the refined baron or king who feared a god that he did not know. Such a vrork now 
it is said, could not be erected without a sum nearly as large as the whole annual 
expenditure of the government of the twenty-four United States, nor in less than fifty 
or even one hundred years. The estimated expense of merely repairing it, after the 
lunatic Martin destroyed all the carved oak wood by setting fire to it in 1829, was 
nearly 325 thousand dollars. We could not tarry long to look at the outside of the 
majestic pile, for the view is but a narrow one at its base, huddling around as there do, 
so many miserable buildings in narrow streets ; and our curiosity too was rapidly 
urging us on onward and inward. The door was opened and I pushed by its guar&ms. 
By heavens, it seemed as if it was not madet but as if the very stone had gprown up in 
trees and tracery, with arms inlocked with arches, as if some day or other, upon some 
rows of mighty oaks then filled with men and kings, a sudden petrifaction had come, 
and left all as they were for ages — ^for here are columns resembling trees, images 
resembling the men of ancient days, and the kings from William the Conqueror^ to 
Henry the Sixth, all in a stone screen, as large as life, carved not as if it were the 
work of man, but as if they had stood there when they died, with their royal liifignia 
on, and become stone ! I feel as if I had left the land of the living, and was alroidy 
in the abyss of the dead. Even the echo of my footsteps along the aisle and the vault 
disturbs me, for I seem to tread on holy ground. There is a sad solemnity overcoming 
one — an awe that makes him speak in whispers, and tread the pavement with a fear. 
I moved cautiously along the nave and transept, (the cross aisles of the Cathedral.) 
I went into the choir and gazed at the lofty organ and its immense pipes. I stared 
with astonishment at the high stretching windows of stained glass representing I know 
not how many saints of the Calender — the first I had ever seen. I wander^ among 
the tombs, and the monuments upon them — ^but this new sensation was soon over— 
thus do we rapidly change — and a new one came upon me. 

The service of the day was about commencing in the Cathedral, and one of the 
ofllcers delivered us to the care of a guide, who, after we hid listened awhile to fbf 



toiiadi of the organ as they swelled and rolled from aisle to aisle, and from pillar to 
pUlar, renewing yet more warmly all the solemnity snch a scene is calculated to inspire^ 
b«gsn his operations of guidance. Our guide, though of the Cathedraly was one of 
those men who have hnt a sin|^e knowledge — a single idefr— and this so magnified, so 
eier eflferrescing, that he hursts whenerer he deUvers it. ' You must admire,' he 
commenced, ' yon must admire, gentlemen'-^with all the gravity of an owl — ^while I 
was oppressed with admiration, which from that moment was turned to ridicule — ' yon 
must admire,' with a yet louder voice, the more he repeated it, ' that incomparable vista 
of 524 feet in length.' * You must admire,' he went on, * that majestic window 75 
feet highand 32 broad, the grandest object of admiration in the world !' Whew ! for 
this was said with a flourish unequalled even by Mr. Mc Duffie's best, even in his great- 
est oratorical spasms. And by this time, as my companion was in convulsions of 
laughter — I assure you I was in no condition to admire any thing at all. But he con- 
tinned, aroused by the importance of his office, * you must admire, gen-tle-men, the 
amazing solidity of these clustering piers, and the vastness of the span of the ardies,' 
and all this too with a rotundity of enunciation that made me roar outright with laugh- 
ter. The honest guide believed that the greater the spasms into which he threw him- 
self, the greater would be ours, and so he continued to have these spasmodic oratorical 
affections till the whole Cathedral was served up in regular order. In the same tone, 
he gave us the measurement of the organ, which, it appears, has 4500 pipes. One 
can judge then what glorious musical festivals there are at times, within the walls of 
the Cathedral, with 600 vocal and instrumental performers as there have been, all at 
once, and what a crash of choruses this must make, and what melodious long drawn 
notes of softness through such a space I Our guide took us into many other parts of 
the Cathedral among the monuments, into the crypt, and showed us the wonderful 
xeflection of the stained windows over its entrance : but I will not weary yon with 
more particulars after I have spoken of the Vestry. There, in this antique room, he 
showed ns a silver Crosier that the Queen Dowager of Charles II. brought from Por- 
tugal, then a large ivory vessel called Ulphus' horn, a drinking horn belonging to this 
Prince, by drinldng wine from which before the altar of God, he enfeoffed this church 
'with all his lands and revenues, by which relic the church holds valuable lands to this 
€Uiy. Then he set forth a wooden head, found in the grave of an Archbishop, silver 
chalices also found in Archbishops' graves, a canopy of state carved over the head of 
James I. when he visited York, but, which was the most interesting, an antique chair 
that used to stand within the rails of the altar, in which several of the Saxon kings 
^ere crowned, and in which Richard III. and James I. were also crowned, a chair that 
lears about it all the marks of time, for were it not fastened together by bars of iron, 
^t would have tumbled to pieces long ago. 

After this display of antique relics, we dismissed our grandiloquent guide, and as- 
cending 273 steps, came to the summit of what is called the Lantern Tower, on which 
Mn. 1666 a turret of wood was erected to serve as a beacon to alarm the country if the 
HoUandws or French should attempt a landing. The turret is gone now, and hence 
'we had the whole range of the summit, a view of the grand pile under our feet, the red 
^es of the dwellings of York, and a prospect as far as the eye could reach over a plain 
«f highly cultivated country, with tasteful country seats in the distance on the long 
ctretch of the Ouse and Fosse. And then what a rush of history in one's mind, for 
«ver this now fertile plain, Briton, Scot, Roman, Saxon, and Norman have shed rivers 
<tf blood. Upon almost every spot some man has bit the ground in death. But now a 
sweet peace reigns over this former scene of desolation. All is as a garden. No hos- 
-tile Soot threatens to plunder the crops luxuriantly growing. The cattle graze in peace. 
Man wanders abroad fearless and unawed, with no war armor on, no spear nor arrow 
in his hand. Such are the fruits of religious civilization. 

I left the cathedral to look at other things in the city of York, — but all is tame 
after such a sight. I idled about the ruins ot St. Mary's Abbey, a fabric founded by 
'William Rufus. I moved along the walls and the walks about it. I peeped into the 
Endows of the old churches, of which York is fall, — and the old, the narrow, the 
antique-fashioned lanes of the city ; but as this was the first cathedral I was ever in, I 
could think of nothing else. At eleven o'clock at night, in company with my friend, 
in the then yet luminous twilight (mark what a contrast in time with ours), we took a 
■urvcy again of its ontward proportions, for a misty light looms \\p Wit mw^ w«tv. ^-^^sjfe.. 
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k |>rodigious pile. We m«t the watchman of the cathedral with a lantern in his hand 
(for a watch has been kept ever since the incendiarism of 1829) » just entering the door 
upon his round. We solicited permission to enter, and he gave it. The dark lantern 
was kept closed, and the least whisper of ours could be heard all along the arches. My 
softest footsteps seemed like heavy trampings of some huge beast. I clung to my 
firiend, if not in terror, at least in awe. There was a shivering of horror in the whole 
frame. We went among the tombs and monuments once more. A little misty twi- 
light entered the stained window. My fancy was wrought up. I thought I saw the 
feudal lords spring to life, with all their armour on. The mitred bishop, with the 
crosier, seemed to stand before me, as did his statue. The sculptured images were 
ghosts. The stony angels seemed to stretch their wings and blow their trumpets with 
a real life. I never before felt such a terrible illusion, such an awful sense of lone- 
liness. I would not take the watchman's office for a cathedral, and yet I have no fear 
of grave-yards nor of ghosts — ^but I fear the antiquity there is here — I dread these 
hideous forms of sculptured stone. I could not forget the thousand superstitions of 
the days in which they lived, and which I half believe, philosophy in spite. I went 
home to a troubled bed, dreaming all night of mitred bishops and ugly barons. 



COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

fBy the same.) 

Thb Cathedral of Cologne is the greatest curiosity in the city, which, though never 
finished, is said to be one of the finest monuments of ancient German architecture. 
It is built in the form of a cross. The arches are supported by a quadruple row of 
sixty-four columns. The two towers which were intended to be 500 feet high, remain 
unfinished. In one of these towers is the great bell which weighs 25,000 pounds. 
It requires twelve men to put it in motion, and when it strikes, causes the immense 
tower to shake. The walls of the choir of the Cathedral are covered with tapestry, the 
designs of which were taken from several drawings by Rubens. The stone statues of 
the twelve apostles, clothed in robes embroidered with gold, are beautiful monuments 
of old German sculpture. The paintings on the windows in the interior of the choir, 
are well worth attention, though nothing so very remarkable after one has been at York 
in England. The great show of the Cathedral, however, is, the chapel of the three 
kings behind the altar, who, it is pretended, worshipped our Saviour. The chapel is 
of marble, and is of the Ionic order. The lower part of the tomb there, contained the 
bones of the three kings, whose heads were placed separately in the middle, on the lid 
of which are these three names now formed by rubies, Caspar ^ Melchoir, Belthasar. 
The French robbers of the revolution made sad havoc amid this gorgeous plunder. 
When the grand chapter of Cologne fled firom the storm in terror, they took a great 
part of the treasures of the cathedral, among which was the famous tomb, — but when 
it was returned to Cologne, the sculptures were much disfigured, — ^many of the predoos 
stones, gems and enamels were lost, — the superb crowns were wanting, but all has been 
replaced as well as imitations would permit. I went into the Golden Chamber too, to 
see the dresses of the priests. Beautiful curiosities here were shown us, but here too, 
the French robbers had penetrated and despoiled it of its former glory. I sympathised 
witii the indignation of the priest who acted as our guide, and ejaculated his *' Man 
Dieu,*' as he threw himself into attitudes, exclaiming against this robbery of the 
French marauders of the revolution, but I could not help believing that he had prac- 
tised these attitudes so often, that he had lost all the spirit and all the temper with 
which he originally began them. Cologne is full of churches, many of which are worth 
seeing, and many of which I saw, but you shall be bored with no more details of them. 
Rubens' beautifiiL picture of the crucifixion of St. Peter, his chtf d*cewe, it is said, is 
in St. Peter's church. The French stole this, and took it to Paris, and while this 
picture was at the Louvre, a copy of it, the same size, was made by a Prussian student, 
and this is now exhibited as the original, the former being placed on one side of the 
frame, and the latter on the other. The ancient convent of the ladies of St. Ursula is 
remarkable for its relation to the legend of that saint, and 11,000 virgins. All the 
ehurches are filled with bones, which are variously disposed in glass cases and frames. 
Some of these cases contained 24. and others from 90 to 1*00 sculls. There is one 



tpartmcnt called Goldene kammer (golden chamber) in which are preierved the headi 
of many of these 11,000 virgina. llie French had a revelry in plundering thig ancient 
city, of Tases, nms, ancient gods and drawings, from the best painters of every school, 
—and the churches, convents, and chapels they either destroyed or converted into 
warehonaes, manufactories, or stables for their cavalry, — taking what was valuable and 
moveable to Paris — ^then the blazing focus of the treasures of a world,^-or desecrating 
what remained at home : — doing this single good in such a week of mischief, that they 
put to flight 12,000 mendicants, it is said, who had particular stations, which they left 
as an inheritance to their children. 



THE BIBLE. 



Lamp of our feet 1 whereby we trace 
Our path, when wont to stray ; 

Stream from the fount of heavenly grace 1 
Brook by the traveller's way I 

Bread of our souls 1 whereon we feed ; 

True Manna frt}m on high 1 
Our guide and chart 1 wherein we read 

Of realms beyond the sky I 

Pillar of fire — ^through watches dark 1 

Or radiant doud by day I 
~When waves would whelmoar tossing bark- 

Our anchor and our stay I 

Pole-star on life's tempestuous deep 1 
Beacon 1 when doubts surround ; 

Compass 1 by which our course we keep : 
Our deep-sea lead— -to sound I 

Riches in poverty ! Our aid 
In every needful hour ! 



Unshaken rock ! the pilgrim's shade, 
The soldier's fortress-tower 1 

Our shield and buckler in the fight I 

Victory's triumphant palm 1 
Comfort in grief! in weakness, might I 

In sickness — Gilead's balm ! 

Childhood's preceptor 1 manhood's trust I 

Of age's firm ally 1 
Our hope — ^when we go dovm to dust— 

Of immortality ! 

Pure oracles of Truth Divine I 

Unlike each fabled dream, 
Given forth from Delphos' mystic shrine, 

Or groves of Academe 1 

Word of The ever-living God 1 
Will of His Glorious Son 1 

Without Thee how could earth be trod, 
Or heaven itself be won ? 

BARTON. 



THE SEA. 



The sea — ^the broad and billowy deep- 
Proclaims thy master-hand. 

Whether its waves in tempests leap, 
Or rippling kiss the strand. 

<* There go the ships I" There spout and hiss 
Leviathans at play ; 



And there the tiny nautilis 
Holds on his fearless way. 

The mighty winds that come and go. 

Bear music on their wings. 
With which the list'ning earth below. 

And heaven's high archway rings. 

BARTON. 



THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 



I SAW, in yonder silent cave, 
Two fountains running side by side. 

The one was Memory's limpid wave, 
The other cold Oblivion's tide. 
Oh Love 1" said I, in thoughtless dream, 
As o'er my lips the Lethe past, 

" Here in this dark and chilling stream, 
Be all my pains forgot at last." 



II 



But who could bear the gloomy blank. 

Where Joy was lost as well as Pain ; 
Quickly of Memory's fount I drank. 

And brought the Past all back again : 
And said, ** Oh Love 1 whate'er my lot. 

Still let this soul to thee be true — 
Rather than have one bliss forgot, 

Be all mv pains remembered too I" 

MOOBLa. 
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THINGS IN LONDON. 
(Written by an American Author,) 

1 mAVB been travellmg to and fro about this immense city for a week, and I have 
Men neither the beginning nor end. I have walked for miles, and then I was miles 
from the end. I have sought the end in long rides in Omnibuses, but whererer they 
carried me, all was city, city— one perpetual glittering of shops,— -one continued 
trampling of feet, one endless rattling over the payements. Not yet hare I been over 
the Thames, and there is a great city over there. Not yet have I seen a single show, 
and yet I have run about till I was wearied and flushed with sights and novelties innu- 
merable. In all other cities that I have been, one can find at least a place for the 
beginning of an observation, — ^but there seems to be none here. The very magnitude 
of the distances to be run over deters one from attemping it at all. There is so much 
to see that one does not know where to begin to see it. Six New Yorks would make 
but one London. The whole of Maine crowded upon one continuous territory, and 
then multiplied by four would not make one London,^-so thickly is man jos&ed by 
man,—- such is his love for society 1 How would Daniel Boone feel here, he who could 
not endure the sight of his neighbour's smoke, or to hear the barkixig of his dog ? 
The Penny Post which is established here is a most admirable contrivance for connect- 
ing together the parts of this great metropolis. For twopence, about four cents, I can 
send a note to an acquaintance six miles off, — and receive an answer the same day. 
^e offices of the Penny Post are scattered all over the city, — and then there is a tra- 
yelling man with his letter bag, who jingles his bell under almost every vrindow. The 
accuracy with which business is done in ^s miniature Post Office Establishment proves 
that it is under good regulation, — and I have been told that it is profitable, as it must 
be, when the notes of so many people daily run through it. 

The first day I was in London I delivered myself up to street reveries, going just 
where a fancy carried me, without caring much where it was, — and though I started as 
soon as breakfast was over, night was upon me before I dreamed of its approach. — 
Much of the architecture was novel, such as an American never sees at home, — the 
huge pile of Westminster for example, — the tower of London, the images about Tem- 
ple Bar, the lofty St. Pauls, the many antique churches in the midiUe of the most 
crowded streets. Equipages, the carriages, the rich liveries of servants, vrith their 
flashing caps and plumes, outriders, &c. &c. were all new. Here were a tribe of them 
in deep black with cockades on as signs of mourning, — ^and there were others in flaming 
red, and forcibly contrasting white. All looked like a grand parade day of officers of 
an American militia. The Club Houses, magnificent structures attracted my atten- 
tion. I gazed with surprise upon the massive bridges of stone over the now smoked 
and dirty Thames. I fell upon St. James's Park, — ^and indeed I thought I was in a 
paradise. Here in the heart of a city is the rue in urbey — a charming Lake, artificial 
though it is — ^the most beautiAil lawn I ever saw — ^walks as delightfrd as fancy can 
desire, — trees of magnificent foliage — a little wilderness even of vrild bushes, aye all 
the fascinations of country life, and this too open to the public in the heart of a city I 
You would have but to wander a short way from the turbulence of the Strand, or the 
bustle of Pall Mall, or Pell Mellf as they call it here, — and you are all alone, with 
the wild birds, chirping most merrily over your head, the lamb frisking about you, 
and the fish vrith his signing sides in the lake at your feet. 

Before I had seen these pretty things, I fancied Boston Common to be the most 
charming place on earth of tike kind ; but St. James's Park is as much its superior in 
beauty, as that is the superior of the common field. About it, there is a most delusive 
regular irregularity. Art has so managed, as to conceal itself in Nature. The trees 
have teemed to come up as they pleased. The bushes have apparently had their own 
way. The margin of the Lake is not as on Boston Common of regularly laid stones, 
' but of stones apparently tumbled in by some chance or other. Jn all these things the 
English so much excel us, that we have the lessons of years to learn. The Parks hi 
and about London are many — some public, more private ; but all little Edens, made 
admirably beautiful by art, and ei^joyed the more as in such a wide-spread dty. I 
wandered over Hyde Park, by the House of the Duke of Wdlington, over Green Park, 
and by the Regent's Park, the largest in the city, much of which however it private 
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property. WhercTer the English could reserve a green spot to be ornamented wit& 

walks and shaded by trees, much to their credit they have reserved it, — and this it is 

which has made the West of London, the fashionable end, so charming a residence^ 

Regent-street seemed like a street of palaces, — and many of the people in it, and about 

it in the fashionable hour, such is the rush of carriages — the display of pomp and tinsel 

— appeared as if they had dropped from some more dazzling sphere. There is a place 

in it called the Quadrant, in form of a quadrant, — and a prettier place for effect, ar^ 

chitecture could not well design at an equal expense. And then the shops (they never 

say stores here as we do) — I cannot describe the wealth they display, such is the prO'^ 

fusion of it,— of silks and jewellery — of silver and gold— of all that can attract or 

fascinate the eye, set forth in unrivalled tastes. An American woman (I never say 

lady when I can help it, except in a certain case, for a woman is a better word) would 

^irow firantic here, unless she had money enough to spend, — and then if she had, have 

mercy on her husband's pocket amid so many temptations 1 Indeed I can hardly avoid 

purchasing almost every cheap portable thing I see, and every thing is cheap here com- 

j)|ffed with our prices, as I see by the labels of prices in the windows— ^ very thing in 

the silk, woollen, and linen line, — of ho8iery,'and stocks, and neckcloths, and jewellery, 

^cc., but as to what is leather, or of leather, the price here is nearly double what it is 

iu America. Of books, I make no purchases, — guide books except. The price is 

enormous, Fanny Kemble's work, for example, selling for about four dollars, for there 

is an excise of about six cents a pound on paper, and the expense of advertising, with.* 

out which a book will not sell here, is monstrous. But — the splendour of the . shops 

of liondon I could not exaggerate in description, if I were to make the attempt. All 

'tite wealth and splendour of the world seems to centre and sparkle in some of them. 

Tor money, a man can have every thing he wants, almost any thing he can fancy, 

'whether it be of comfort or of luxury. I love to wander among them for hours, and 

3 often find myself lost from my way, as I have been tempted from street to street. 

^Xnt adieu for the present. To send this by the next packet, I must send it immediately. 

^ou shall hear from me again, profusely too, when the next Liverpool packet comes. 



THE RIVALS. 

▲ TALB OP REAL LIFE< 

** Then c0me the school, the college, rivals, friends ; 
And but with life Man's education ends.'' 

New England 1 loved land of my infancy and childhood 1 dearly cherished 
Source and centre of a thousand heart- endearing recollections ! rugged nurse of Virtue 
^md Valour 1 strong citadel of Freedom I — ^how many hoarded memories are summoned 
^^om tlieir dim repose by the mention of thy glorious name I How many scenes of 
Mouthful gladness and of Nature's loveliness are brought freshly before the mental 
"^^on ! — ^Yet among them all there is none to which imagination reverts more fre- 

^uendy or fervently than to the lovely village of C , Connecticut, where the better 

^sortion of my maturer youth was passed in the pursuit of knowledge. 



** Dear the schoolboy spot 



We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot. 



»» 



Few places, indeed, present greater claims on the attention of the wayfarer, or the 
^Remembrance of the denizen. The beauty of its site, and of the rich and variegated 
scenery of hill and dale, which fill up the wide circle bounded by its horizon, is height- 
ened to the traveller by a neatness and rural symplicity truly enchanting. An acade^ 
^Raical institution, founded and endowed by one now no more, attracts to its quiet 
^luides many of the youth of both sexes from all parts of New-England, and its exist- 
ence gave rise to the incidents narrated in the following tale. 

Has it never been remarked ere now that a village, which is the site of a literary 
^stitution, is usually remarkable for the beauty and grace of its daughters ? Such, at 
^^ast, was true with regard to C— -; and among the man^, lYvexe ^«a iv^xife TS!kSst% 
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beautiful than the blooming and accomplished Mary L . Although she could not 

be called eminently handsome, there was something in the expression of her features, 
in the calm, contemplative look, and half-pensive cast of the countenance, that was 
more interesting and touching than the splendour of the brightest beauty I had ever 
known ; to which were added a sweetness of temper, refinement of manners, and a cul- 
tivation of mind which secured the admiration of many, and the esteem of all within 
the wide circle of her acquaintance. She had come to C for the purpose of study- 
ing the different branches of female learning taught at the school. 

One evening, after the hours of study were over, she was sitting at the window, 
looking out on the broad blue arch of Heaven, spread over the shining earth like the 
imagery of some enchanting dream ; the full moon was riding through the azure firma- 
ment in her proudest triumph, — and the stars, that innumerable and incalculable host 
of worlds, shed down their additional rays upon the slumbering earth. Every breath 
was laden with perfume. Absorbed in reflection, she was aroused from her reverie by 

approaching footsteps. Augustus T was at the gate. His tall, manly figure, his 

graceful form and manners seemed to awaken a new emotion this evening, and she felt 
that not to love him was to banish happiness for ever. As she met him at the door, 
and received his extended hand, he seemed more fascinating than ever her heart had 
acknowledged, even to itself. They seated themselves at the open window from which 
Mary had just risen. 

Augustus T was pleasing in his person, of an intelligent and interesting coqd* 

tenaiice, with an eye of fire, in whose brilliant lustre spirit, enterprise and urbanity 
were happily blended. His deportment was manly, mild, and unassuming, and his 
manner peculiarly gentle and engaging ; uniting the polish of the gentleman with the 
frank simplicity of the scholar. And mind, tiie glorious god-like attributes of mind, 
were his in their most dazzling brightness. Affection's purest current flowed un- 
fettered within his heart, and his countenance glowed with the soft and cheering light 
of benevolence. 

Marvel not, reader, that Mary L *8 feelings became concentred to one object 

and one aim — to be the idol of that proud heart's pure homage — to weave the chains of 
Love around his spirit's daring pinions. Yet think not that she gave her love un- 
sought. No— she was loved as deeply, as devotedly in return. 

Hours past in sweet, oblivious converse upon the thousand little topics so dear to 
lovers, though, alas ! so trifling to all the world beside — upon the beauties uf the 
evening — the sweetness of the summer rose, as it sent up to them its fragrance from 
beneath the window. He was sentimental, romantic, and even philosophic — and as 
their eyes roamed together through the immensity of Heaven's works — the solitude of 
the hour only broken' by the gentle murmur of their voices — ^in that hour of deep 
heart-communion, when she hung enraptured on his words, fraught with tenderness 
and sublimity ; — it was then her spirit bowed to a spell never to be broken — a tie to be 
severed only by the hand of death ; and the bright stars above them bore witness to 
their burning vows of eternal love and truth. 

But, alas ! their happiness was doomed to be overclouded. Their love was not 
destined to be the harbinger of unalloyed felicity, — ^there was one bitter drop to be 
mingled in their cup of happiness. A fiend stepped between them and heaven, and 
dashed the uplifted cup from their lips. 

William H ! How many, many bitter memories has the mention of that 

name awakened 1 ******* 

He came to C for the purpose of fitting for college. I will not describe his person, 

though in his piercing, restless eyes, his thick-set form, and dark features, the close 
observer might detect the impress of the spirit which ruled within. — He had be?n a 
traveller in various parts of the world, and a close observer of the evil propensities of 
mankind. This extensive acquaintance with man, and his knowledge of the human 
heart, had served but to render him an adept in vice — a connoisseur in villany. The 
woof of his character was deception, and there was treachery and suspicion even io 
his looks. 

He too preferred love to the admired and peerless Mary L . He saw the 

barrier between him and the object of his passion ; and it seemed to him at times lik^ 
a deatb'knell to all his hopes. 
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" I must and wUI hate her," he repeated to himself ; — *' Shall mere man stand in 
the way of all my earthly hopes ? Why should I suffer another to win the being who 
is the idol of my affections ? — to plot against my happiness until its destruction is 
complete ? No 1 By the worth of mine eternal soul 1 prating fools may call the prompt- 
ings of Nature sin, and rate me as they please ; but I will be successful and revenged 1 
She shall he mine I No power on earth shall foil ray fixed determination ! As for 

T , may all the agonies of the lost become his portion 1 Oh 1 were he now before 

me I — I hate him — loathe him — curse him ! Let the world scoff — let fools deride — ^let 
fashion frown — ^let proud ancestry discard — she shall be mine 1'' 

He continued in this manner, feeding his heart with thoughts of Tengeance, and 
muttering curses against him who had disturbed his dream of happiness, till evening ; 
then leaving his chamber with an unsteady step, he sought the house of a friend, where 
there was to be a convivial gathering of his daily associates. He there declared pub- 
licly, that he would compel T , on their first meeting, to beg pardon on his knees 

for the audacity of having addressed ** his mistress," and that if he did not relinquish 
all claim to her hand, '* one of us shall bite the earth." 

T was rarely, if ever, tempted into company of this kind. On this occasion, 

he came unexpectedly, on a casual invitation. . 

In a country village, as is well known, every one is acquainted with his neighbour's 
business, even before it is fully understood by himself. The tale of the rivalry had 
already been widely circulated, and excited a universal sensation. A strong curiosity, 
therefore, at once arose to witness the expected collision. 

'' I quaff this glass," at length H broke silence, as the wine circled round, 

** to the health and happiness of Mary L , the fairest of the fair — ^the idol of my 

soul — ^the angel of my raptured dreams 1 All happiness to Mary L 1 and my sure 

and speedy vengeance on him who dares to cross me in my purpose of winning her 
affections I" 

For a moment there was a profound silence. All eyes were turned on T . who, 

calm and unmoved, seemed determined to take no notice of the insult. Perceiving 
that the universal expectation awaited his retort, he arose : — 

*' I know not in what polished land yon gallant has acquired the politeness and 
delicacy of feeling which impels him to make the affections of the pure and lovely, the 
honored subject of libertine boast and bacchanalian quarrel. I will not sully the name 
of one so precious, by breathing it on such occasion. Enough for the present, that I 
alike despise the insolent bravado, and defy the author." 

'' Ha 1 ' despise ! defy I' " exclaimed H , already stung to madness by the 

coolness of his opponent — ** it were vain to waste words with one who knows not even 
the bearing of a gentleman I There are insults which blood alone can expiate, and this 
is of them. You will meet me. Sir, to answer for your language — I would not involve 
a friend in this business," he added, after vainly glancing around the room to discern 
one on whom he might rely ; *' enough that we meet — ^where ? when^?" 

« Never 1" responded Augustus sternly; ^'whatever the demands of justice, I 
am not an executioner. It would ill beseem the character which I have hitherto borne, 
the principles by which I have professed to be governed, and the vows which I have 
proffered in the sight of Heaven, were I ready to violate the laws of God and man, at 
the call of every ruffian who choose to tempt me." 

" Coward I miscreant I" shrieked H ; " you shall not by this wretched cant 

escape the chastisement you have merited!" — and he rushed with his uplifted stick 
upon his unarmed antagonist. Another second, and the descending weapon was 

wrenched from his grasp by the left hand of T , while a blow was dealt from his 

right, which laid the assailant prostrate at the farther side of the room. So sudden 
and unexpected was the collision, that none could dream of interference ; but nbw each 
was surrounded by his companions, and borne from the scene of strife, before either 
was fully conscious of what had occured. Another moment, and the apartment of 
mirth and revelry was abandoned to solitude and darkness. 

I would I could picture to jou, fair reader, th% scene "w\v\c\i ^^wexv^t^ ^^^ tik^X, 
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monung at tht hour of re-asMmbling for the itadiet of the day. It might ahake yoir 
Adth in the charitable dogma that a aemlnarf is but a repository of dinmal dnllness—i 
j^lace where blockheads yegetate like cabbages — a ' mond desert/ alike barren of inci- 
dent and of feeling. I fancy that if some of us looked forward to the day of judgment 
with half the intense interest, with which that morning's eyents were anticipated, we 
might be wiser and better men. Nine o'clock — the bell ceased to ring its jangling peal 
— tiie scholars were assembled — ^the morning derotions were concluded — Yery much, I 
dare say, to the edification of all who attended to them, which sum total was made up 
of our worthy Principal — and then a few moments passed in ominous silence. We were 
waiting, with what appetite we might, for a morning lecture on our misdeeds ; which 
the lecturer was at least quite as idlling to bestow as we to receive — but it was evident 

that all was not ready. Anon the door opened, and enter William H , apparently 

just risen, and bearing no particular tokens of fitness for exploring the mysteries of 
Science. 

I will not dwell on the trial — the omniscient shrewdness of our Principal in fer- 
reting out the transactions of the preceding evening — amply sufficient to warrant the 
suspicion of magic or espionage. Enough that he did not desist until the whole was 
unrayelled, nor until he had portrayed the enormity of the affair in glo¥dng colours. I 

need not say that T 's refusal to fight was the only incident in Uie evening's adyen- 

ture, which did not receive his hearty reprobation; and none who were present escaped 

a reprimand of unwonted severity. As for H , there was but one event possible 

for him. After adding sundry prior misdemeanors to his account, in view of a general 
settlement, the books were finally ' balanced and closed' by his expulsion from the 
school, with a forfeiture of all its privileges and honors. 

''Enough I — I will hear no more, Mary," said the exasperated William H • 

as he rose to take leave of her for ever *, ** you reject me for a branded coward — a being 
with whom no true gentleman can associate without dishonor. It might suffice to show 
me that you hate me, without telling me also that yon spurn me for my disgraced and 
hated enemy." 

"William H 1" interrupted the offended girl; **it was not enough that I 

assured you I could never love you — ^you could not be satisfied without the reasons for 
my — must I say aversion ? If you have inferred from my strong detestation of duel- 
ling any partiality for Augustus T , I shall discuss with you the justice of the 

inference. But sooner — far sooner — ^would I that any one whom I esteem should 
incur the sneers of the licentious, the dissolute, and the blood-thirsty, whom yon call 
the world, than the reprobation of the wise and virtuous, the keen upbraidings of his 
own conscience, and the retributions of a righteous God I" * * * * 

Need I pursue the thread of my narrative any further ? Need I trace my hero^ 
foi such is he who nobly dares do right, in defiance of the impulses of his own passions 
and the promptings of the Moloch ,whom men misname Honour — through school^ 
through college, to a situation in life which entitled him to claim the hand, as he had 

long possessed the heart, of Mary L ? Nay, I will not so tax your patience. 

Suffice it that he still lives, prosperous, happy, and respected ; and tiiat around his 
fireside glad, sweet children now hush their wild merriment to listen at their mother's 
knee to the tale of his temptation, and to bless his firmness of principle in giving heed 
to the precept thundered from Mount Sinai — " Thou shalt not kill." 

/From the New Yorker. J 



ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 

BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 



I eould cite a hundred instances, which would prove that animals have invention 
independent of the instinct handed down from generation to generation. I will, ho^* 
0r9r, content myself with one instance of superior invention of the elephant, which 
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occurred at Ceylon. Parties were employed felling timber in the foreeta of Candiay 
and this timber, after having been squared, was dragged to the depot by a large party 
of elephants, who, with their keepers, were sent there for that purpose. This work 
was so tedious, that a large truck was made, capable of receiving a very heavy load of 
timber, which might be transported at once. This truck was dragged out by the ele- 
phants, and it was to be loaded. I should observe, that when elephants work in a 
body, there is always one ^0, as if by common consent, takes the lead, and directs 
the others, who never refuse to obey him. The keepers of the elephants, and the 
natives, gave their orders, and tiie elephants obeyed, but the timber was so large, and 
the truck so high on its wheels, that the elephants could not put the timber in the 
truck according to tiie directions given by the men. After several attempts, the natives 
gave up the point, and retiring to the side of the road as usual, squatted down, and 
held a consultation. In the mean time the elephant who took the lead summoned the 
others, made them drag two of the squared pieces to the side of the truck, laid them 
at right angles with it lifting one end of each on the truck, and leaving the otiier on 
the ground, thus forming the inclined plane. The timber was then brpught by the 
elep^mts, without any interference on the part of keepers or natives, who remained 
looking on, was pushed by the elephants with their foreheads up the inclined plane, 
and the truck was loaded. Here, then, is an instance in which inventive instinct — if 
that term may be used — ^was superior to the humbler reasoning powers. 

That animals have the power of memory as well as man, admits of no dbpute. 
In elephants, horses, and dogs, we have hourly instances of it ; but it descends much 
lower down — ^the piping buMndi, who has been taught to whistie two or three waltaes 
in perfect concord, must have a good memory, or he would soon forget his notes. To 
detail instances of memory, would therefore be superfluous ; but, as it does oocur to 
me now, I must give an amusing instance how the memory of a good thrashing over- 
came the ruling passion of a monkey, — which is gluttony, — the first and only instance 
that I ever saw it conquered. 

I had on board of a ship which I commanded, a very large Cape baboon, who 
was a pet of mine, and also a littie boy, who was a son of mine. When the baboim 
sat down on his hams, he was about as tall as the boy was when he walked. The bej 
having a tolerable appetite, received about noon a considerable slice of bread and 
butter, to keep him quiet till dinner time. I was on one of the carronades, busy with 
the sun's lower limb, bringing it in contact with the horizon, when the boy's lower 
limbs brought him in contact with the baboon, who having, as well as the boy, a 
strong predilection for bread and butter, and a stronger arm to take it withal, thought 
proper to help himself to that to which the boy had been already helped. In short, 
he snatched the bread and butter, and made short work of it, for it was in his pouch 
in a moment. Upon which the boy set up a yell, which attracted my notice to tiiis 
violation of the articles of war, to which the baboon was equally amenable as any 
other person in the ship ; for it expressly stated in the preamble of every separate 
article, * All who are in or belonging to.' Whereupon I jumped off the carronade, 
and by way of assisting his digestion, I served out to the baboon, monkey's allowance, 
which is, more kicks tiian halfpence. The master reported that the heavens intimated 
that it was twelve o'clock, and, with all the humility of a captain of a man-of-war, I 
ordered him to *• make it so ;' whereupon it was made, and so passed that day. I do 
not remember how many days it was afterwards that I was on the carronade as usual, 
about the same time, and all parties were precisely in the same situations, the master 
by my side, the baboon under the booms, and the boy walking out of .the cabin with 
his bread and butter. As before, he again passed the baboon, who again snatdied the 
bread and butter from the boy, who again set up a squall, which again attracted my 
attention. I looked round, and the baboon cau^t my eye, which told him plainly 
that he'd soon catch what was not * at all my eye ;' and he proved that he thought so, 
for he actually put the bread and butter back into the boy's hands. It was the only 
instance of which I ever knew or heard, of a monkey being capable of self-denial 
when his stomach was concerned, and I record it accordingly. (Tar paranth^se :) it 
is well known that monkeys will take the small pox, measles, and I believe the scarlet 
fever, but this fellow, when the ship's company were dying of the cholera, took that 
disease, went through all its gradations, and died apparently in ^teBt a^ow^ . 
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LEITERS FROM A RAMBLER, 

BY GEO. P. JENNINGS, OF THB CUMBBRLAND LODGE. 

No. 4. 

Dear L— — , Guernsey, August, 183— « 

A stroU through Guernsey, although the stranger will miss the 
rich luxuriance of Jersej, presents many objects well worthy of attention ; and thougb 
nature has been less prodigal in her gifts, art, aided by human skill and industry, has 
done more than in the sister island. The houses, generally speaking, are larger and 
of a superior description, and many are surrounded with pleasure grounds, laid out in 
the yery best style. The most picturesque spots are the bays of Fermain, Petit Bo, 
and Moulin Huit, and they, particularly the latter, are very beautiful, though they 
fall far short of those I described in my last. Near Fermain Bay is St. Martin's Church, 
situated on a high hill, and is the principal land mark for approaching the island from 
the south and east, for the immense shoals and ridges of rock skirting the island in 
every direction, render the navigation perilous in the extreme ; here Is also a pillar of 
great height, erected in honor of General Doyle, but the view from the top does not 
recompense the adventurer for trusting his neck to the dark, winding, and, in some 
parts, delapidated stairs leading to it. The island contains about a dozen chnrchefl» 
exclusive of those in the town, chiefly built between the* years 1 L20 and 1400 ; they 
form, by far, the most prominent feature of the landscape, and the situation of some 
is pleasing and romantic. The only place, except St. Peter, deserving the name of a 
town, is St. Sampson's, about three miles to the' north of the former ; it possesses a 
good harbour, and has some trade, principally fishing : the only objects of interest to 
the stranger are the castle and the church, the latter Is the oldest in the island, bav^ 
ing been erected in 1111, being, by rather a singular coincidence, of the same dat^ 
as the oldest church in Jersey. 

Proceeding onwards from St. Sampson's, the tourist will soon find himself in m^ 
bleak, barren, tract of land, which extends along the north-western coast; at od^^ 
extremity of it is an extensive but indifferent race course, and if the running be upon, 
equal par, the ** turnout*' of the Guernsey races must be a poor affair. At some dis- 
tance thence, upon the same tract of country, are to be seen the principal, if not the 
only remains of antiquity to be found in the island. These relics are Druidical, and 
consist of several large stones firmly fixed upright in the ground, with others lying 
upon them ; thus most probably, forming an altar, on which the sacrifices, generally 
human, of the votaries were offered. There are also a number of stones, of much 
greater height than the former, apparently the remains of a circle originally surround- 
ing the altar ; at some distance are other huge masses, which may have formed part of 
some buildings for the exercise of the Druidical rites ; though they are too irregular in 
their appearance to warrant a conjecture as to their precise use. Some more romantic 
visitor might have had a vision of the priests of the oak, with their long beards and 
mistletoe boughs ; the cries of the victim, and the crackling of the ascending flames, 
while the grey, rough-hewn pillars reflected the votive fires, and seemed by their ghastly 
glare, the fitting temple of a Moloch, from whose shrine, ignorance, superstition, 
and cruelty, yelled their demoniac chorus over the hapless beings consigned into their 
power. To your less imaginative friend, however, no such visionary array presented 
itself, though no one, I should imagine, can behold the relics of those blood-stained 
rites, without feeling the exhilarating contrast presented to them, by the benign influ- 
ence of the mental light which now irradiates that once gloomy hemisphere. But enough 
of this digression. 

The island contains numerous genteel country residences, and the seat of Lord de 
Saumarez is as beautiful a specimen of a miniature palace as can well be imagined. 
More than this, in description of scenery of Guernsey, cannot well be said without 
going too much into detail ; but we must not forget the inhabitants. The country 
people are divided into three classes : — ^first, the landowner, then the small farmer, and 
then the cottager ; the first cla^s are distinguished from the second by cultivating their 
own land, and breeding cattle for exportation, as well as being more extensive dealers 
in potatoes, cider, &c. The same frugality almost invariably accompanies both classes, 
and as often meets its reward, Kpoor fanner bein^ very rarely to be met with ; though 
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by that term you must.not imagine that the rich farmers are similarly circumstanced as 
those in the agricultural districts in England. Thirty English acres is here considered 
a larffe farm, and the majority are much smaller. It also often happens that the 
smaller farmers who live on the coast, are owners of a fishing-boat, or have a share in 
one, and thus unite the two vocations of exacting produce from both land and water ; 
the disposing of the fish in the market generally falling to the lot of the female part of 
his family. The cottages are generally kept in the cleanest and neatest possible order ; 
scarcely one being without flowers or erergreens, creeping up the walLB and mantling 
over the door. One article of furniture is generally to be seen in the house of a genuine 
Gnemseyman, and is almost exdusively the characteristic of this island, it is called the 
'* lit de veillef** and consists of a broad frame, similar to a bed-frame, about a foot and 
a half high, placed in the comer of the kitchen or common room, boarded over, and 
covered with dry fern or hay ; a lamp is suspended from the ceiling over it ; and on 
this '* lit de veille" the young people of the house and their neighbours, assemble on 
winter evenings, sitting in a circle, feet to feet ; there they sew, knit, sing, or pass the 
time in any other work or amusement. There is much sociality in this custom ; and 
some say it has had its origin from combining those two qualities so essential to the 
country taste— company and economy. It might at first be supposed, that such a 
custom would be apt to introduce habits not very congenial to morality, but I do 
not think that such has ever been the case; frt>m some cause, however, probably 
the increased intercourse with 'the English, the ** lit de veille** is not near so general 
as it once was. The most amusing object in the dress of the country people is the 
bonnet, which is of very large dimensions, and does not, like the English one, extend 
far in front, but has a high crown, with huge sides or toinga reaching over the ears, 
and sometimes as low as the shoulders : Uiey are made of silk or other stuff, are 
generally white, and set off with a number of bows, ribbons, &c. This prominent part 
of the costume is falling rapidly into disuse, and it is seldom that a young girl is 
seen in it, though the elder matrons cleave to it with all the tenacity of long attachment. 
The native language is also undergoing the same change as the dress, and gradually 
approximating to English. A few years since, scarcely any but the inhabitants of 
St. Peter's could speak either English or genuine French, their own language being a 
most barbarous mixture of French and Norman ; but now it is rare to find a person, 
except in the most remost parts of the island, who cannot answer an English question 
in the same language. The language of Guernsey is quite different from that of Jersey, 
and what is stili more singular from that of Serk ; so dissimilar, indeed, is it from that 
oi the latter place, that notwithstanding the shortness of the distance, only nine miles, 
and the daily communication existing between them, a native of either island is per- 
fectly unintelligible to a native of the other. 

I must now say a few words on the state of society among the more opulent 
classes, or as they are, perhaps, better known, the higher orders. A great portion of 
this class of inhabitants consists, as in Jersey, of English ; but there is considerable 
difference between the state of the same rank of society in the two islands : and in the 
comparison, Guernsey has decidedly the advantage ; the causes of this are manifold ; 
bat as the discussion of them forms no part of my plan, I shaU simply state that such 
differences do exist. The line of distinction between natives and English is not drawn 
so strong, or observed so closely here as in the sister island ; neither is there so much 
party spirit respecting local affairs, which has been one great cause of dividing the 
society of Jersey into such numerous sub-divisions. There is also far more real opu- 
lence in Guernsey, and many wealthy English families, whereas the greater number of 
Jersey ejpclurives, are, as I before observed, naval and military officers, retired on half- 
pay, and who form a system of society, sufficiently exact in the appearances of 
gentility, but woefully difficient in the realities of its enjoyments. The commerce of 
Guernsey consists, in a great measure, of the carrying trade, in which vessels are em- 
ployed to take cargoes from one foreign port to another, as there is but small depend- 
ence upon the inland market. Daring the wars of the end of the last and the beginning 
of the present century, smuggling was carried on to a vast extent, but the strict re- 
gulations now in force have almost entirely destroyed it. The imports and exports are 
nearly the same as those of Jersey, bat owing to the small size of the island and its less 
cultivation, they are not near so extensive. Potatoes form one great staple of export'. 

The Guernsey cow has long been justly celebrated, but tYie ex^otXaSAOXi q.\ VJaeavSa, 
not so laiy© as might have been expected, as the farmers pte^ex xewcVn^ >i)aKtsi ^^\ ^^ 
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take of the milk and butter than for sale. I have aaotrtained that there are leUom 
more than 520 cows and calves exported in one year. The sjnrit of rivalry in tbii 
breed of cattle is carried to sndi an extent between the two islands, and a Guernsey 
fanner could not on any account be induced to admit a Jersey cow among his stock. 
One thing connected with their management appears rather strange to one, Uke myself, 
accustomed to see cattle feeding at large in the extensive pastures of the English 
agricultural counties ; it is the practice of always tethering the cows, allowing to each 
a small extent of ground ; when this appears pretty closely eaten, the stake is moved a 
few yards, giving a fresh range on one side of their former one, and so on till the 
whole field has been taken in time. The consequence of this arrangement is, that the 
grass is not wasted or trodden down, and much less land is required to keep a cow than 
on the English system ; a desideratum, when the extent of land is so small, of great 
moment. 

The government of Guernsey is vested in the bailiff, twelve jurats, chosen by the 
inhabitants of the different parishes, and the attorney general of the royal court; 
together with the beneficed clergy of the island, the constables and '* douzaneers" of 
each parish, in all 174\ The governor or lieutenant governor, (deputies again I) for the 
time being has a deliberative voice at all meetings of the ** States,'' but no vote. The 
government of the island is not affected by any act of the English Parliament, unless it 
be by a special enactment ; the revenues consist of harbour dues, a duty of one shilling 
per gallon upon all spiritous liquors imported, a small* license upon inns, and a few 
other similar dues : the above being the only duty paid upon spirits, the prices of them 
and all other exciseable commodities are about the same as in Jersey, the particulars of 
which I have previously mentioned. The established religion of the island is the Church 
of England ; service is performed in most of the country churches in French, and in 
the town, alternately in French and English. In addition to the establishment, are 
numerous bodies of dissenters, and all the fanatical sects common in England, find 
here great support; the '^ unknown tongues" have lately appeared, and have been 
warmly received by many persons : one Rev. Gentleman of the English church has been 
expelled by his diocesan, (the bishop of Winchester) for not only countenancing those 
extravagant notions, but for introducing them into the service of his church. 

The proximity of Guernsey to several small islands at the distance of from four to 
twenty miles, combined with the paucity of amusements on shore, cause sailing to be 
the recreation most in vogue ; almost every person approximating to a gentleman either 
has a boat of his own, or is part owner of one : the pleasure boats are very numerous, 
and form a beautiful object when viewed from the shore, as they are skimming along 
the sea. I have made several excursions to the islands above mentioned, the particulars 
of which I must reserve for my next. The enjoyment of sailing requires great caution, 
and a good knowledge of the coast, on account of the variableness of the weather, and 
the sudden gales of wind frequently rising, as also from the innumerable rocks and 
shoals which are thickly set in every direction ; I have been out more than once with 
the sky delightfully fine and clear, when in less than half an hour, a fog has enveloped 
us with such an impervious veil, that it was impossible to distinguish even the massive 
walls of the old castle, from which, at the time, we have not been more than two 
hundred yards distant. Mackerel fishing is also a favourite amusement in the proper 
season ; and also lobster fishing, which latter is effected by sinking large baskets among 
the rocks at night, and drawing them up in the morning ; the fish gains admission into 
these baskets by the same means as a mouse creeps into a trap, and the consequences of 
its intrusion are pretty similar. This description of fishing is much followed by gentle- 
men, and is considered a great amusement, though I must confess, I had very small 
relish for it, which was by no means increased, by the chance of an unskilful fisher 
oversetting the punt (or small fishing boat) by the weight of the lobster trap, as it 
must be drawn up into the boat to obtain possession of the prey. 

But it is time I brought this epistle to an end ; the signal is up of the packet being 
in sight on her way from Jersey to England, as she only stops here to take on board 
passengers and letters, I will bundle it off to the post office, and then, I suppose, by 
the end of three or four days, the red-nosed guard of the * * * mail, will give it iu 
charge to the nimble-heeled postman, who will deliver it to yon; and then it will doubt- 
less soon meet its due, by being transferred from your hands Uy^the fire. 

Yours, truly, G. P. J. 
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SKETCHES OF POETRY AND POETS* 



BT Q. P. JENNINGS. 



No, n. Shakespeare, — Milton, 



SHAKESPEARE. 

*' His was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchain ; 
His grasp o'er nature fell, 
Creation ownM his reign." 

Blackwood* 8 Magazine, 

William Shakespeare, our greatest of dramatic writers, was bom at Stratford* 
ttpon-Avon, in "Warwickshire, on the 23d April, 1564. His father is, by some au- 
thorities, stated to have been a butcher, by others a woolstapler, and it is very probable 
that he united both those trades. The circumstance of his having a large family, pre- 
vented him from bestowing more than a slender education upon his children. William, 
who appears to have been his eldest son, received the principal part of his scholastic 
instmction at the free-school of his native town, and he seems to have been indebted 
to his natural genius and industry for the greatest part of his learning. The history of 
Ms first introduction to the drama, if its authenticity can be relied on, is singular ; he 
had the fate to become acquainted with some young men who were in the habit of 
stealing deer from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, near Stratford ; for which he was 
severely prosecuted by that gentleman, and in order to revenge himself, wrote a 
satirical ballad, in which Sir Thomas was depicted in no very favourable colours : this 
raised so bitter a persecution against him, that he was obliged to leave his home, and 
take refuge in London, where, it is said, he obtained subsistence by holding the horses 
at the door of the theatre, belonging to gentlemen who came to witness the per- 
formance. * He afterwards appeared as an actor, but we do not hear of his showing 
any marks of excellence in that department ; but his connexions soon roused the sparks 
of genius, which burst forth with so resplendent a lustre. His career is comprised in 
two words — He wrote I It is impossible to state the exact order in which his 
works appeared. Romeo and Juliet was produced in 1597, and is generally said to 
have been his first attempt, but good evidence exists to show that he had written some 
of his dramas six or seven years before. 

His plays soon became extremely popular, and were acted before Queen Elizabeth 
and the members of the court ; and it is said, that her Majesty was so highly pleased 
with the character of Falstaff in Henry IV., that she requested Shakespeare to continue 
the character in another piece, and to represent him in love. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor was the piece produced in compliance with the Royal request, and certainly 
« the picture of Sir John's love is quite in unison with his other accomplishments. He 
also found many powerful patrons among the nobility, particularly the Earl of South- 
amptoD, who is recorded to have presented him, at one time, with ^1000, in those 
days an immense sum ; he was also on intimate terms with the leading literary cha- 
racters of the day, among others, ** rare Ben Jonson." The last of his plays was 
produced abftut the year 1614, between 25 and 30 years from the appearance of his 
first. 

On his leaving the stage, the exact time of his so doing is not known, he retired 
to his native town of Stratford, where he lived in a private manner till his death, which 

* This mode of visiting the theatre may seem strange to play-goers of the present 
day, but at that time the performance commenced about four (^cloek in the afternoon^ 
Vol. 4— No. 4—2 A, 
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luippened on the 23d April, 1616, being the d^ on which he entered his fifty-third 
year. He was interred among his ancestors in the church of that town, and a hand- 
some monument was erected for him ; and in 1740 another yery splendid one was 
raised to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

On the stone coYcring his grave, in Stratford church, are the following lines, said 
to have been written by himself: — 

Good friend, for Jesus' sake, forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here ; 
Bleste be ye. man yt. spares these stones, 
And curst be he jt, moves my bones. 

The brief outline of Shakespeare's life naturally suggests the propriety of a few 
observations respecting the early history of the drama ; for nothing can be more dis- 
similar than the character of theatrical representations during the earlier ages, and the 
state of those entertainments at the present day. 

The origin of the theatrical performances among the ancients have been traced 
back to a Grecian strolling singer reciting^ verses in a cart to the honour of Bacchus. 
Our European exhibitions were almost as rude in their commencement ; they were for 
a long time devoted to pious purposes, and went by the name of mysteries or mo- 
ralitiee,* These appear to have been introduced by pilgrims, who, in retiring from 
their travels, composed canticles or verses, of which the history of Christ, the apostles, 
and their miraculous deeds, formed the themes. They recited these verses in the public 
streets, and sometimes the piety of the citizens prompted them to erect a stage or 
scaffold for their accommodation. It is also highly probable, that the recitations of the 
bards or chanters, mentioned in the introductory article to this subject, in the last 
Magazine, partook, in some measure, of the character of dramatic dialogue. The first 
dramatic performance of which we have record, took place about the year 1110, and 
for a long period after that time the '* mysteries'' continued to represent '' either tiie 
sufferings of the martyrs, or the miracles, wrought by holy confessors," and appear to 
have been acted at all times of festivity, and to have been divided into several portions, 
which were represented on different days. ''Mysteries" are recorded to have been 
performed at Chester, at the expense of the incorporated trades, in Whitsun week, 
in 1328, and they were thought to contribute so much to the instruction of the people* 
that an indulgence of one thousand days was granted by the Pope, and another of forty 
days by the Bishop of Chester, to all persons who attended their representation. The 
subjects chosen were all scriptural, beginning with the " Creation," and including the 
" Deluge," '' Abraham and Lot," and many others. It is also recorded, that in 
1486 *' The Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection of Christ" were performed in great 
triumph and splendour. i 

In process of time, these religious exhibitions were interspersed with another de- 
scription called SottieSi which differed from the former by being of a ludicrous nature, 
and somewhat resembling the farces of the present drama. As the history of scriptoral 
characters formed the subject of the ''Mysteries," so the intrigues of the heathen 
deities, Venus, Mercury, &c. were a principal subject of the " sotties." From these 
varieties the transition was natural to historical and national pieces, and tragedy and 
comedy began to assume a more distinct forin, the one arising from the graver, the 
other from the lighter sort of " moralities." Great numbers of historical plays were 
produced during the reign of Henry VIII., most of them by men of high attainments 
and great education ; and in the time of Elizabeth, the appearance of Shakespeare's 
plays gave a richness to the drama which it had never before possessed ; and from 
that time they have continued to be the brightest ornaments, not only of the drainat 
but of English literature in general. 

To take even a cursory survey of all Shakespeare's characters would require the 
whole space of this Magazine, instead of the comer I must be content to occupy. Bi> 
portraits are as numerous as the shades of human character, and as varied as the man- 

* In imitation of these ancient performancM, Lord Byron named his beautifol 
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ners of the times, and the pursuit! of the originals. He is above all others, the poet 
of natare ; he has held familiar converse with her in all her glorious magnificence, n^om 
the lorelj tints of sunset to the terrific raging of the tempest ; and has depicted man- 
kind with equal reality from the " cloud capt towers and gorgeous palaces/' with 
their lordly inhabitants, to the starvelling wretch who eked out his miserable existence 
by vending to a desperate man the ready means of destruction. 

The great variety of Shakespeare's characters preclude my entering into an 
analyais of them ; but I cannot forbear noticing the resemblance that has been drawn 
between his '* Richard III'' and Milton's ''Satan;" and it is supposed by some 
•atb<Mrs that Milton borrowed from Shakespeare's conception : a careful comparison 
of the two characters greatly favours the supposition ; both are alike terrible and in- 
saUited, but Milton's ** Satan" has the {^vantage of personal grandeur; there is 
something in the appearance of the rebel Spirit that tells of the hei^t from which he 
had fallen, while Richard comes misshapen and unnatund, 

* * * « « curtailed of man's fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling natare." 

And his principal aid in wending his way from the dukedom to the throne, each step of 
which passage is more blood-stained than the preceding one, is 

** A tongue can wheedle with the devil, 
I can smile, and murder while I smile." 

Yet even though his crimes compel us to detest the man, his boldness in the front 
of battle almost demands some respect for the warrior; and when the appalling visions 
which haunt his couch on the eve of the fatal day, wring from him the eiclaxnation, 
" Oh 1 tyrant conscience, how thou dost aiBict me 1" The first clang of the martial 
trampet recalls his energies : — 

'* Never shall it be said 
That fate itself could awe the soul of Richard. 
Hence babbling dreams ! yon threaten here in vain f 
Conscience avaunt ! Richard's himself again. 
Hark — ^the shrill trumpet sounds to horse. Away ! 
My soul's in arms, and eager for the fray !" 

As example of his power of adapting sentiments to the persons who utter them > 
let us take the opinions of two of his most prominent characters on that airy, shadowy, 
undefinable something, called honour. The first is the sentiment of the rash but daring 
Hotspur, the second definition comes from the lips, and heart too, of that pink of ca- 
villers, Sir John Falstaff, a warrior who *' had as lief hear the devil as a drum," and 
whose immense corpus was only equalled by his mendacity and cowardice. Hotspur 
culoims with all the ardour and impetuosity of his charsicter,-^ 

** Methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the hollow of the deep. 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowning honour by the locKs ; 
So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 
Without corrival, aU her dignities I" 

Now for lean JmJts's opinicm : — 

" Honour pricks me on. Yea, but if honour priok me off when I come, how 
then ? Can honour set to a leg ? No. Or an arm ? No. Or take away the grief 
of a wound? No. Honour hath no skffl in surgery (iien ? No. What is honour? 
A word. What is that word ? Honour. What is honour ? Air. A trim reckomngl 
Who hath it? He that died o' Wednesday. Do4^ be feel it ? No. Both he hear? 
No. Is it insensible then ? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living ? 
No. Why ? Detraction wiU not suffer it ;— therefore I'll none of it. Honour is a 
■icre scutcheon, and so ends my catechism." 
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Though theM quotations may give some idea of his peculiar powers. Yet he mnst 
h% studied as a whole, to have his merits fully appreciated. For (as his great com- 
mentator, Dr. Johnson, observes) his real power is not shown in the splendour of 
particular passages, but by the progress of his fable, and the tenor of his dialogue. 

I cannot dismiss our bard without noticing an objection, and to some a most serions 
one, against his writings, viz., that many expressions contained in them are of a gross 
and immoral tendency. In answer to thh, it must be allowed, that numerous passages 
are far from accordant with strict moral propriety ; but is it fair to pronounce sentence 
of condemnation for a few breaches of good manners, when so much sterling talent and 
worth of sentiment is found to oppose to them ? Besides, it is the opinion of all the 
commentators of Shakespeare, that many expressions, and, in some instances, whole 
scenes, have been introduced into his plays to suit the taste of the debauched age 
which followed a few score years after his decease ; and it must further be recollected, 
that Shakespeare lived and wrote in an age by no means so refined in expression as 
the present one ; and even her Majesty herself is well known to have uttered many 
expressions in her court, which would infallibly be attended with loss of caste to anj 
high-bred damsel who might venture to sport them in the present state of society ; and 
fairly considering all circumstances, the altered manners of the age, and the facts I 
have above stated, I think every candid reader must allow, that the objections against 
our poet lose much of their weight when examined in their proper light ; and, as it is 
universally acknowledged, that perfection is a Utopian search, let charity throw a vtil 
ov«r the faults, while he is charmed with the beauties of the Bard of Avon. 



MILTON. 

'< His spirit was the home 
Of aspirations high ; 
A temple, whose huge dome 
Was hidden in the sky.'' 

Blackwood^ 8 Magazine. 

John Milton, the renowned author of *' Paradise Lost," was bom at London, 
December 9th, 1608 : he was descended from an ancient and highly respectable family; 
his father had been brought up in the Roman Catholic faith, and suffered severe per- 
secution for renouncing that creed in favour of the Protestant. At the age of seventeen 
our author entered the University of Cambridge, where he showed signs of that gemas 
which was afterwards to astonish the world. He was at first intended for the church, 
but he soon relinquished the idea, and, having taken his degrees, he quitted the 
University. He travelled for some time in various parts of the continent, and upon 
returning to London, established a school, and devoted himself to study. He re- 
mained in retirement till the death of Charles I., when he wrote a treatise in justifica- 
tion of that event. Shortly after he was taken into the service of the common- 
wealth, and made Latin Secretary to the Council of State, an office he had not 
long enjoyed when he entirely lost his sight; but this misfortune, though to or- 
dinary men it would have prevented attendance either to public business or literary 
pursuits, seems to have made no impression on his vigorous intellect. He continued his 
office of secretary, taking an active part in the political events of those turbulent times, 
till the restoration of Charles II., when he once more retired into private life. 

He now devoted himself to his literary labours, and finished his great work, 
** Paradise Lost," in 1667 ; the precise time he was employed in its composition is not 
known, but it is supposed to have been about eleven years from its commencement to 
publication ; and the copyright of it, (or three editions, was soon after sold for fiftf^ 
pounds.* He afterwards wrote and published " Paradise Regained," and is said to 
have greatly preferred it to the former poem, though the universal opinion of succeed- 

* Some writers, in these last few years, have received near one thousand pounds for 
B0§ms wiii*k ^^^ '"^fc fragments compared with th\«. 
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ing generations has placed it at ^(n immeasurable distance below it, on the scale of 
merit. Abont the same time he published ** Sampson Agonistes/' probably the last 
poetical work he produced, though he subsequently wrote several pieces in prose. The 
powers of his mind and vigour of his intellect appear to have continued unabated till 
his sixty-sizth year, when his life was terminated by a fit of the gout, on the 18th 
November, 1674. His remains were deposited in the family vault at St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, and in 1737 a monument was erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

I cannot give a better analysis of his great work, ** Paradise Lost,*' than by bor- 
rowing the language of Dr. Johnson : — ** It is a poem which, considered with respect 
to design, may claim the first place, and with respect to performance, the second 
among the productions of the human mind. The subject is not the destruction of a 
city, the conduct of a colony, or the foundation of an empire ; but the fate of worlds, 
the revolutions of heaven and earth. Great events can only be hastened or retarded 
by persons of elevated dignity ; before the greatness displayed in Milton's poem all 
other greatness shrinks away. The weakest of his agents are the highest and noblest 
of human beings, the original parents of mankind ; with whose actions the elements 
conseited, and on whose rectitude or deviation of will depended the fate of terrestrial 
nature and the condition of all the future inhabitants of the globe. Of the other 
agents in the poem, the chief are such as it is irreverence to name on slight occasions ; 
Ae rest were lower powers — 

* Of which the least could wield 
Those elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions' — 

* * The characteristic of his poem is sublimity : he sometimes descends to the elegant, 
but his element is the great. He can occasionally invest himself with grace, but his 
natural post is gigantic loftiness. He seems to have been well acquainted with his own 
genius, and to have known what it was that nature had bestowed upon him more 
bountifully than upon others ; — the power of displaying the vast, illuminating the 
splendid, enforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful, 
Milton cannot be said to have contrived the structure of an epic poem, and must 
therefore, yield to that vigour and amplitude of mind to which all generations must be 
indebted for the art of poetic narration, the texture of fable, the variety of incidents, 
and all the stratagems which surprise and enchain attention. But of all borrowers 
from Homer, Milton is, perhaps, the least indebted. He was naturally a thinker for 
himself, confident of his own abilities, and disdainful of help or hindrance : his great 
works were performed under discountenance, and in blindness; but difficulties vanished 
at his touch, and his work is not the greatest of heroic poems, only because it is not 
the first." 

Milton is said to have been, in his youth, extremely handsome, so as to be called 
the Lady of the College ; he was vigorous and active, and his habits were temperate 
and severely studious ; he was skilled in music and the accomplishments of the period, 
and was master of several languages. He was married tiiree times, and his laist wife 
survived him fifty years : he had tliree daughters by his first wife, but they do not 
appear to have possessed any share of the genius of their illustrious parent. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

Whit-Monday last being the day appointed to celebrate the Second 
Annual Festival of the Loyal Surrey Lodge, it was intended to proceed in procession 
to church, with the view of having a charitable Sermon preached, and the amount of 
the collection presented to some public benevolent Institution ; consequently, applica- 
tion was made to the Rev. Mr. Mapleton, of Mitcham, to favor us with the churclv 
and his talents for the occasion, not gratuitously : this gentleinKa ^V3& "Ot^ ^x^^vsaai. 
The Rev. Mr. Marsden, of Tooting, was next solicited, w\io ^a-^e ^ ^x^cX. x^Vass^ V 
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Carahatton was our iaat resource, and a deputation was appointed to wait on the Rev, 
Mr* Vernon. After explaining the cause of our visit, and presenting some Magazines 
for perusal, he desired the deputation to call two days after for an answer ; they did 
so, when the Magazines, witii a note, were delivered to them by a servant. This 
gentleman also refused, because, he says, our ''religious views are essentially and awfully 
defective." Under such an impression, would it not have been his duty, nay, would 
not any pastor of the Lord have embraced the favourable opportunity of detivering a 
sermon, pointing out our errors — ^the dangerous path we were pursuing, and direct us 
what course to take, in order to reach &e place of everlasting happiness ? But no I 
we are aiqflUly dtfectwt in our religious views, and so we may remain, for aught the 
Rector of Carshatton cares or feels for our eartiily welfare, or our soul'fl future happi- 
ness. tt appears by this Rev. G^ntieman's note we are on the high road to perditios, 
and there we may continue, unless we can intuitively find the right patii leading to 
salvation. Is it right that the clergymen whom we are bound to support, should rd^ 
to ezpound the scriptures to us? It wears tiie appearance of a mere mockery of rdigion, 
and is eminentiy calculated to bring both the Establishment and doth into hatred and 
contempt. 

A procession, however, we had, and a very large concourse of people assembled to 
witness it. Never was there a company of individuals more joyful, each considering it the 
happiest day of their life. The unanimity and brotherly love displayed, made a lasting 
impression on those who beheld the proceedings, and led them to think tlie social 
system of Odd Fellowship was the best calculated to promote earthly happiness, and 
to fit us for another and a better woild. 

Yours, truly, 

JOHN BOWER, P. G. 
LoytU Surrey Lodge, Mitcham Surrey, June, 1836. 

We turn from these men, who deny, by their actions, the doctrines they enforce 
by their words, with feelings more of sorrow than of anger — surprised, neverthcSess, 
at their mental and moral darkness. The reasons assigned for not assisting us, are the 
only ones that can be produced, for which their assistance con, at any time, be TC' 
quired ** We have erred and strayed like lost sheep," they tell us, and yet wHl not 
attempt to bring one of us back to the fold — ^verily they shall have their reward 1 Their 
heavenly Master came to heal the sick — ^butlet that pass. These Reverend gentlemen 
do not understand their position in society. The Egyptian monarch saw not fbe sign» 
of the times, even when the waters of the Red Sea were divided, and the cfaildreB of 
Israel led across in safety and in triumph. 

As a contrast to this anti-christian conduct, we insert the following Extracts from 
the Kendal Mercury, of the 28th of May last : — 

On Tuesday the members of the Odd Fellows' Society celebrated the anniversary 
of the establishment of the institution, by a public procession and dinner. Hbe Rev. 
John Hudson, Vicar of Kendal, preached a sermon on the occasion, from the 2nd verse 
of the 6th chap of Gralatians :— *' Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.'' The discourse was admirably adapted to the occasion, abounding with truths 
of the most sterling and important naturCi clothed in the most ene^tic and per- 
suasive language. The sermon was greatiy edifying and instructive, ana was listened 
to by the numerous auditory with* the most earnest attention and delight. In the 
course of the day it was resolved that a deputation should wait upon the Rev. Gentle- 
man, to communicate the grateful thanks of the society for his kindness, and to request 
a copy of his excellent discourse, with a view to its immediate publication. The 
prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Fell in a beautiful and impressive manner. Nor 
were the exertions of the organist and choir wanting on this occasion to give solenmity 
and e£fect to the interesting services of the day. 

The services of the sanctuary being completed, the members of the Odd Fellows' 
Institution were re-marshalled, and went in procession through the principal streets of 
tiie town. Soon after two o'clock, the jchairman, Mr. Daniel Carter, entered the HaD, 
accompaiiied by the Vicar, by John Richards, Esq., Mayor, W. J. Voules, Esq.. As- 
sistant Poor-Law Commissioner, Rev. Mr. Fell, and two or three other gentlemen, 
who bad been invited to attend the featival, axvd ptQce«ded to the head of the table. 
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Xr. ThomftS Greenkow was the vict-chtinnsn ; and the seats at the head of the side 
tables were occupied by Mr. Lamb and Mr. Scott. The Vicar said grace before and 
after dinner. 

The Matob, whose health was given with four times four, rose and said, the 
strong and marked manner in which ^ej had just testified their respect, depriyed him 
of the power of expressing his gratitode in suitable terms. He felt a particular pleasure 
in being present on that occasion, for the company differed in one respect from that in 
which he generaUy found hinfieif :— there they were of no party — ^they met on neutral 
ground — wad the applause with which his name had beien received was therefor® 
doubly grateful to lus e^rs. He begged to say that that was not the first time in 
which he had come in contact with Odd Fellows ; for he had then in his possession a 
testimonial of the respect of a part of their body — an address on silk, signed by 83 
members, presented to him for some little supposed service, which he (in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Isaac Whitwell) had been so fortunate as to render, — a testimonial 
that he would hand down to his son, who might preserve it as an evidence of the respect 
in which his father had been at one time held by a portion of his fellow townsmen 
(applause). He had been frequently accused, he understood, of courting popularity : 
it the kinidness exhilnted towards him that day were to be considered as ike fruits of 
such courting, he saw little reason to be dissatisfied with the result (cheers). He was 
deeply sensible of the honours which he had obtained at the bands of his townsmen. 
Twdve years ago he came amongst them a stranger ; and although he hoped his conduct 
since that time had been such as to give him some little claim upon their good opinion, 
yet it did not, he was sure, entitle him to all the distinctions that had been placed upon 
him, more especially with regard to the office of ttmr Chief Magistrate, which he had 
been called upon to fill. Since, however, they had elevated him to that office, he hoped 
he should never be found to fail in his duty when called upon to punish those who did 
wrong, or to encourage others whose designs were laudable and good (applause). 
Before resuming his seat, he desired to make another observation — and that was, to 
express the pleasure which he experienced at seeing their worthy Vicar amongst them 
that day (applause). He hailed his presence as an augury of better things, and as an 
earnest that asperities arising out of party and circumstances were about to be put an 
end to (applause). He was confident that were the Rev. John Hudson better known 
to his townsmen — were he oftner to mingle amongst them — no man would be found to 
stand higher in their esteem, (applause). His Worship begged to add, that the tribute 
of respect shown him that day he should long hold in grateful remembrance, and 
though they were called odd Fellows, he hoped there would soon be many more ** odd 
ones'' like them in the country. In conclusion he proposed '* Prosperity to the 
Nelson Lodge," and sat down amidst reiterated cheers. 

Mr. R1CHA.RD Wilson next rose, and proposed the health of the Vicar, which was 
drank with very great applause. 

The VicAB, on rising, was greeted with rapturous cheering. He said the kind 
manner in which his health had been proposed, and the enthusiasm with which it had 
been receivJed, unfitted him to render a suitable return. Approving as he did of every 
institution which had for its object the welfare and happiness of his feUow-men, it was 
impossible that he should not be struck by the large, orderiy, and respectable assembly 
&en before him — assembled for one of the best purposes that could animate mankind — 
to give advice, assistance, and support to each otiier under circumstances when those 
were most wanted. The means adopted, too, by this Society for carrying its object 
into effect, appeared to him highly praiseworthy. Civilized society itself was founded 
on the same principles as this institution, for it was to give aid, advice, and support to 
each other that had led mankind to associate, and without which we i^uld be naked 
and helpless indeed. With respect to those differences which had been alluded to by 
the Mayor and the respected friend who had proposed his health, he begged to assure 
them, that all that he had done in the high situation which he filled, had been 
Blatter of deep conoern to him, — ^that he had acted upon the fullest consideration, 
and taken no steps which did not seem to him demanded by justice, and by his dsty ; 
and also that the future efforts of his life should be directed to enable him to live in 
peace, to cultivate the good opinion, and contribute to the concord and comfort of his 
parishioners and of all mankind (loud applause). He ho^ed iko\3[^%\A&. «aiC»$«dk\ia& 
lips that day which was not in unison with the feelings Via Yiad yoAt «i:^t«»i»^^^ «sA %» 
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public speaking at meetings of that sort was not quite his forte, he should sit down 
with assuring the company of his sincerest regard for them all, and with drinking to the 
health and happiness of every individual member of the Odd Fellows' institution (very 
loud cheering). 

The Vice-Chairman rose, and begged to propose the health of W. J. Vonles, 
Esq., an Assistant Poor- Law Commissioner for England and Wales. 

Mr. VouLES returned thanks in an eloquent speech. If those gentlemen who had 
lived nearly all their lives amongst them were overcome by the manner in which their 
names had been received, how much more reason had he, a stranger, to feel grateful for 
their kindness. He had considered the invitation sent to him to attend that day a 
great favour, but that favour had been vastly increased by the way in which the toast 
just proposed had been by them received. He could not, however, lay the ** flattering 
unction to his soul'' that the compliment was merely personal, but considered it as an 
expression of their regard and approval of that Board ^idiich he had the honour to re- 
present in this district. In that sense, indeed, it was more gratifying to him to receive 
the compliment than in any other, and it was also more honourable to them, for it 
bespoke on their parts an intelligence and a feeling to see and to appreciate that the 
efforts of the Board were calculated to benefit mankind, and to cherish the highest 
qualities of the heart. Although he was bound by the limits of an Act of Parliament, 
while they exercised brotherly assistance and used the words of kindness, yet he be- 
lieved their object was the same, and that their efforts would be found mutually con- 
ducive to improving the condition of the labouring and all other classes of the com- 
munity. In the discharge of his public duties the sentiments of that Society should 
ever have a powerful influence over his conduct. The measure which he had come to 
put in execution amongst them was little understood by many — was viewed with pre- 
judice by some, and assailed with abuse by others — yet his conduct hitherto, he trusted, 
had not made him an enemy, whilst he hoped he had made some friends (applause)— 
but of all the friendships he had formed, he saw reason, from the sentiments which he 
had heard in that room, to be more proud of their connexion and good opinion than of 
any other; for that was a legitimate and celestial object which they were assembled to 
promote. He trusted the present was not the last time he should have the honour of 
meeting them ; and, collectively and individually, he should at all times endeavour to 
evince his regard and esteem for men who acted upon the noble principles of their in- 
stitution (loud applause). 

The Mayor said from what he had heard, it appeared to him that the Society 
was much indebted to the exertions of their Chairman. To him they owed the Widow 
and Orphans' Fund, and the man who had earned the blessing of the widow and the 
orphan had a strong claim upon human affections (applause). He begged to propose 
the health of their worthy Chairman, (four times four). 

The Chairman expressed his acknowledgments. 

Mr. R. Wilson begged to propose the health of the Rev. Gentieman who had 
that day officiated in the performance of divine service with their worthy Vicar — Mr. 
R. C. Fell (four times four). 

The Rev. Mr. Fell expressed his thanks to the company, both for the cordial 
maimer in which his health had been received, and for the politeness of their invitation 
to dine on that occasion. What had occurred that morning, perhaps they would allow 
him to say, was not the work of accident. Having heard that a sermon was to be 
preached to the members of their institution, and having a great respect for such 
societies, he requested his respected and dear friend the Vicar, to permit him to join 
in the performance of the service, which was granted, and had afforded him the highest 
pleasure (applause). Something in the course of the speaking that afternoon had been 
said with respect to the ** condescension" of gentlemen attending the meeting ; but 
from the excellent manner in which every thing had been conducted, he could see no 
<' eondescension" in the case ; indeed from all that he had witnessed, he did not hesitate 
to say, that were he a resident in the town he should become a member of their in- 
stitution (tremendous applause). He hoped they might long be able to maintain their 
association in health and prosperity. 

Soon after Mr. Fell had resumed his seat, the leading guests rose to take leave, 
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the May or assuring the company that the afternoon h(ul been one of unalloyed pleasure 
to himself and friends. 

In conclusion, we beg to refer our brethren^ (those of Mitcham in particular) to 
the forthcoming Almanack, which will contain the names of the numerous deigyman 
who have honoured the Independent Order with their support and assistance, as well 
€is the time and place where the sermons were preached, &c. &c. 



BUD OF HOPE LODGE, BONSALL. 

MoNi>Ai^, July 25th being the anniversary of this Lodge of the Manchester In>> 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows, host Mather's house was at an early hour the scene 
of some bustle, as proceeded the pleasing duty of decorating with garlands, &c. the 
lodge-room for the day's festivities. That being finished in a very chaste style, the 
Brothers of the Order (of which at this time there was a strong muster) preceded by 
the Matlock Bath brass band, dressed in their military costume, walked in procession^ 
decorated in their regalia, carrying banners, &c. to the Baptist Chapel, which was 
crowded to excess, where a most learned and impressive discourse was delivered by 
Mr. Adam, of Matlock Bath, from Job 5th and 7th. From thence the procession 
moved back to the lodge-room, and partook of a most excellent dinner, which did 
credit to the worthy host. After dinner, the Sunday teholars (for whom there had 
been a collection at the chapel door) came in procession to the front of the lodge, 
and sang a hynm. They then formed in line with the Brothers of the Order, and 
paraded with them, preceded by the band, as before, through the village, accompanied 
by a very numerous and highly respectable concourse of spectators. The children at 
parting, sang another hymn ; and the whole procession being formed in a line, in one 
of the most enchanting parts of Bonsall Dale, gave to the whole a most beautiful and 
imposing effect. The procession again halted at Brother Tomisson's, mine host of the 
Rising Son, and partook of a glass of his sparkling beverage. They then proceeded to 
the Lodge ; and the chairs being taken by Brothers Bird and Tomisson, the greatest 
hilarity prevailed, ever and anon enlivened by the *' vocal voice** and the brass band« 
Indeed the whole of the evening was spent in that harmonious mingling of souls that 
maketh brethren so delighted to congregate. 

BXTRACT FROM THE SBBMON. 

Job 5th and 7th verse — ** Man is bom unto trouble as the sparks fly upwards.' 
He commenced by observing : — 

** It may be necessary to enquire into the character of this book, as it is confes- 
sedly one of the most difficult portions of sacred writ, and in consequence of this some 
have been led to doubt its divine authority. First, then, let us consider its antiquity. 
The concurrent testimony of the church, both ancient and modem, is, that it was 
written soon after the giving of the law, — the law being the first written document 
given to man in the compressed sign : thus God himself graciously condescended to . 
communicate to man the knowledge of this brief mode (by a few simple and com- 
pendous characters) of communicating our ideas in a written language to each other ; 
when he wrote the law on the two tables of stone,'''a all the previous methods being tho 
hieroglyphic or picture writing, clearly expressed in Job 19th and 24th — ** Graven 

■ I I I 111 - I . -mi 1 ^r r -* "- — - — ■ ^n — 

* The size of the two tables, which Moses was able to carry, would imply this; 
besides it must, I think, be admitted, that God would write his own law in the most 
PERFECT manner, as being most accordant with all his proceedings. So struck was 
Gilbert Wakefield with the surprising fact, that the stupendous edifice of human 
knowledge, should be reared by the simple use and transposition of 22, as in the 
Hebrew, or 26 characters, as in our own language; that he could ascribe its origin 
only to divine inspiration. " Philosophical Transactions," — " Paper on the Al- 
phabet." 

Testt :—a, Exod. 24 and 12. 

Vol. 4— No. 4-^2 B 
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with in iron pee, and lead in the rock for ever/' deddedW indicating the mode o^^ 
ehiseting oat the figures or symbols, as adopted in Egypt. The'l^est adtli^ties admit 
that Moses was the author of this book, who wrote it for the benefit of the Israelite's 
daring their painfal sojourn in the wilderness. As Job lived prior to the Exodus, Moses 
most have acquired the kno^edge of the history of this eminent patriarch, whUe dwel — 
liag in the land of Midian in tiM house of Jethro, his father*in>law, which was contiguou^» 
to Idumea, where the scene of these transactions is laid ; as there can be no doubt thaC 
the report, respecting the life and sufferings of Job, would be handed down by oral tra- 
ditifm through the patriarchal times ; and sung or recited at their religious feasts, per- 
haps, in the manner of the ancient bards in our own land.* Of the simplicity of thos^ 
tames, and the certainty that God preserved the knowledge of himself amongst a select 
few in that age of gross ignorance, Moses had a fine specimen in the person of Jethro , 
who was both priest and chief of the tribe over which he ruled, and who wor^pped 
with his people the one true God a. The character of this ancient and beautifal book 
was next shown, as containing the purest morality — the subEmest philosophy— the sim- 
plest ritual, and the most magnificent creed in existence. 

Its morality is seen from the statement it gives of the wretched and deltas^ jitate 
of sinful man, *' who drinketh iniquity like water,'' contrasted by die exa^tefl holineas 
and transcendently pure character of God, who chargeth his angels withfo^y," an^ 
in whose sight " the heavens are not clean" 6, therefore the necessity imposed upon 
man to obey the laws promulgated by so holy a God, as therein strongly enforced, and 
which Job did obey, e and the results of obedience in the encreased happiness of i^ 
creature, d The moral and intellectual improvement of our kind is distinctjly stated tft 
arise from the *' fear of God," which is the greatest preservative against sin* and the 
first initiatary step to, and kbal groundwork of all kioot knowledge, e V the fear of 
the Lord is clean enduring for ever."/ The utter destitution of thb blessed prindpk 
being the cause of so much wretchedness and crime in our world. 

Its philosophy, or the knowledge contained in it of material things, so far exceed- 
ing the light of that and many subsequent ages. The most recondite principles of 
science are here touched upon with ease and sublimity, — the cause of rain from elec- 
trical phenomena, preciiHtating the cloudy vapour pointed out. ^ The balancing of 
those ^oudy masses in the firmament of heaven, stated to be incomprehensible to man, 
and it is still so found, notwithstanding the advancement of science, and the splendid 
light of the nineteenth century A f. The form of our earth is implied in ch. 26 and 7 1» aod 
the ease with which God called it into being stated ; when ** the morning stars san; 
together, and the sons of God shouted for joy," at the display of God's creative power 
and infinite wisdom A, and who can read from the 39th to the end of the 4l8t chapters 

* The "Iliad" and ** Odyssey" of Homer were thus handed down for a con- 
siderable period, till after the invention of Greek letters, not being written till the 
days of Solon. Our own Celtic histories were also thus preserved. But to prevent 
errors Moses wrote thii, as all the books of the Fentateuchi under ditfine direetum. 

t The general opinion is, that clouds are formed of minute hollow spheres, filled 
with hydrogen gas. But how this gas is generated, whether from the decomposition of 
an ultimate atom, affected widiin the integral particle of water of which it forms 
a part, or other causes, or how those spheres are formed and preserve their vasoulaHty> 
aabject as they are to violence and every possilile change of temperature, are matters 
only resolveable into the will of the' Creator. 

X " And hangeth the earth upon nothing." That is in the vast expanse of ethert 
iinely expressed by Milton in the foUo^ng line : — 

" And earth self-balanced on her centre hung." 

A very different idea this to the uninspired notions entertained by the ancients, ^)^ 
•apposed the earth an extended plain, supported in different ways as their hjuCf 
suggested. 

re^r^^.— ff Exod. 2, 15 and 16—6 Job 15 and 16-— cch. 23 and 12— <2 ch. 36f 
10, 11— ech. 28 and 28— /Ps. 19 and 9— p ch. 37 and 11 and 16 verses— A ch. 36, 87 
to the 33.— f 38, 5, 6, and 7. 
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'without beiiig conviaced of the presence of a $peahing power, far superior to the utmost 
stitch of niete human coucsptioa. The profuiidity of the knowledge — the burpussing 
beauty of the poetry, and the subtimitjr of the descriptions there given of heavenly and 
terrestrial phenomena, and of those gigantic and fierce beings that peopled tKe earth 
and sea, can never be exceeded ; and the elffe^t of the whole on the mind of Job to 
abate the natural pride and rebellion of the creature, and to exalt the Creator, who is 
over all blessed for ever. Amen, a 

The simplicity of its ritual b. How different to the corrupt and ignorant mode' 
which prevailed in that and succeeding times. Here are no splendid or gorgeous dis* 
plays to impose upon the mind ; no comjplez, cruel, or unmeaning rites, out the mos^ 
natural and unaffected simplicity. A ntther at the head of h& family and tribe* 
anxious for their future and eternal welfare, leading them to the pure and elevated 
worship of one supreme God, and that God known to be a God of unsullied holiness, 
inflexible justice, and spotless purity. Behold it in the anxiety of a father's heart, 
when Ms sons kept in succession their natal day. Oh 1 it b a lovely sight to behold a 
familv thus united, and recording the happy event of the introduction of one of their 
number into existence, a boon we cannot rightly estimate until we reach the glories of 
the upper worid d. Job, who knew the treachery of the human heart, feared, lest his 
sons, in the midst of their mirth and hilarity, should have forgotton God their maker, 
and transgressed against him ('* for the thought of foolishness is sin'' c), therefore did 
he offer continually the appointed sacrifice for each, with tinhewn stones, raised for his 
altar <f, the efevated rock for his pavement, and the blue vault of heaven for his 
canopy e ; and a^ h6 lifted up his heart in prayer, and beheld ascending the smoke of 
the ACCBPtBD/* vieHm, his min.l was led on from the type to the antitype, and his eye 
piercing thrbtigh the vista of ages to come, beheld in prophetic vision ** the lamb 
•lain irotk the foundation of the world, g** In the depth of his misery he remembered 
tkitt and th^ broke from his lips that elevated strain of strong immortal faith, '* / 
know that mp Redeemer Hveth." h. 

The magnifieence of its creed. The majesty, unity, omnipotence and unsearchable . 
character of God is clearly stated, — ^the question is asked " Canst thou by searching 
find out God "i Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? It is as high as 
heaven, what canst thou do ? Deeper than hell, what canst thou know ? The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth and broader than the sea." The clear inference from 
this passage is, that not a part of illimitable space is exempt from his presence and 
control, not an instant of eternity paft, or to come, but what is filled and identified with 
his existence.^ His being one '* eternal now.'' What lofty conceptions are these of 
the ever blessed God. How different from the earthliness and corrupt views enter- 
tained by the most enlightened of the ancient heathen. Hence we have the most in- 
controvertable evidence from the book itself of its divine authority, corroborated by 
other parts of sacred writ, and a beautiful instance given of the boundless love and 
infinite co^ipassion of our God, that though he afflicts man for his transgressions, it is 
not to destroy but to save. It is as a father pities and corrects his child whom he 
loves, t " Ye have heard," says St. James, " of the patience of Job, and have seen 
the end, or purpose of the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful and of tender mercy, "y 
God crowned the last days of Job with glory and honour, it and by Attn furnished an 
instance of suffering, patience, and piety to every age of the church. His history 
connects the three great dispensations of God, forming one complete whole, in His 
moral economy and government of the church. In the divine records we have the 
patriarchal with its beautiful simplicity. The Mosaic with its splendid and typical 
ritual, and prophetic announcements. The christian with iXaJuII developements of the 
infinite purposes and love of God in the gift of his Son to redeem our iiace ; all sealed 



* In addition to this, Job believed in the atonement of Christ, — tl>e following 
passages, — ** He shall stand," and *' upon the earth," and '* in my flesh (or nature) 
shall I see God,'* clearly imply this. This shows the faith of believera in all ages to 
have been but one. See ch. 19th, 25, 26. 

Texti: — a, ch. 42, 1st to 6th verse inclusive — b, ch. 1st, 4 and 5 — c, Prov. 24, 9 — 
d, Exod. 20, 24, 25— e Judges 6, 26—/. 1st Kitigs 18^ a«--9^v. \^,%— h^^^ \^. 
25,26, 27— f Ps. 103, 10, 13, &C.-:; James 5, 11— 1 U\ 42, \1. 
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and ratified ** by the blood of the Lamb," and completed and closed by the testimony of 
the eternal spirit ; and a solemn interdict laid upon man, not to add to nor to take 
from the sacred canon, a The truth of this book being established upon so broad and 
unquestionable a basis, their attention was called to the astounding fact in the text, 
''Man is bom to trouble as the sparks fly upwards/' First, consider the fact ; secondly, 
the cause ; thirdly, the great specific or remedy proposed by God. 

First, the fact. Can any doubt it ? The records of a world prove it. Look into 
your heart and read its sad history of the past. Where is the in<Uvidual that hath not 
experienced suffering and sorrow ? Where that heart that has not agonized and felt at 
times the awful pressure of outward things over which it had no control. Look at the 
physical causes. The storm, the tempest, and the OTerwhelming flood, carrying de- 
struction and desolation in their path. See it in the thunder of God's power, tearing 
and uprooting the oak of the forest as a thing of nought, and laying man low beneath 
its stroke in an instant. Behold it in the mighty earthquake, engulphing entire cities 
with their inhabitants, and shaking whole kingdoms to their very centre. But eren 
these are of comparatively limited extent, to those ills tliat afflict humanity. Visit that 
hospital ! and as you pass from ward to ward, mark well the number and complexity of 
the diseases that prey upon our nature ; and learn from that emaciated frame — that 
pallid cheek — ^that sunken eye — or that ghastly wound, the truth of the text, "that man 
is bom to trouble.'* It would be well if disease were confined within such limits ; but 
it is as extensive and wide spread as the locality of man. No country exempt— no 
house uninfected. Heard you that groan ? It comes from the chamber of suffering 1 
or that exceeding bitter cry ! It comes from the heart of the bereaved I The death of 
a brother, a sister, a parent, a child, or beloved friend is recorded by its deep and 
plaintive note ! See it on the enlarged scale in the slaughter, produced by the hostile 
encounter of masses of men in the battle-field I Hear it in the murderous shout of the 
victors, and in the dying groan of the vanquished, with their garments rolled in blood ! 
But what are even these evils to the moral desolation of ^e mind ? — ^the evils that 
infect the intellectual powers, from whence these spring as from their native source 
and fountain. Behold it in the diversified passions of our nature, carried to excess '' in 
the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life," h drunkenness, hatred, 
and every evil work ; as summed up in a masterly manner by the great apostle of the 
Grentiles in his epistle to the Gralatians c, and their awful results terminating at times in 
the utter prostration of the human intellect, when man becomes an exile from society, 
and excluded from mingling with his kind. Here man exhibits the total wreck of hb 
nature ! Here he reaches the climax of his wretched earthly condition ; and we would 
weep and lament over him, in the beautiful and touching language of the prophet, 
when he wept over Zion : — " Once the joy of the whole earth ;" sitting in her widow- 
hood and her glory departed. ** How is the gold become dim ? How is the fine 
gold changed ? The precious sons of Zion comparable to fine ffold, how are they 
esteemed as earthen pitchers d.** But the whole frame work of society proves this 
fact ; for what is the object of all governments, or the congregation of bodies of 
men into kingdoms and states ? But by judicious laws, suitable to each, to pre- 
vent the strong l&om oppressing the wei^, — and so to repel, or at least to allevi* 
ate, the evils common to our present state ; and so wide spread, and virulent is the 
moral disease e, that general laws alone will not do ; we must have particular ones,—- 
bye-laws for communities, for cities, and for parishes, and even so inadequate are 
these to effect every purpose in a complex state of society, and to ward off the general 
ills of life, through misfortune, sickness, and death, that we have sick clubs, and 
such bodies as your owny to effect what no laws can fully accomplish, — to stem the tide 
of misfortune, or mitigate its sorrows — ^to smooth the sick pillow, and to enable the 
aged and infirm, calmly to descend the vale of life, and close the brief span of existence 
with a decent funeral. 

Secondly, the cause of trouble— Surely some terrible event must have occured in the 
history of man to reduce him to such a wretched condition, to subject him to such fearful 
consequences,: as those we have been now considering. That man has done something 

*'~^-'^"— — ^■■■— "'— .^.— — — <■— i— i— — ■— — .^— «— ^».— — — ^ III 

Texts.— aJUy. 22, 18, 19.—*, 1 John 2, 16.— c, 5, 19, 20, 21.— rf. Lam. 1, 
J, cb. 4, J, 2.— ff, U, 1, 5, 6, Rom. 3, 10. 23. 
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wkich materially militates againat his well being — Bomething which affects his monl 
comtitationi is obTions, botii from his character, and circumstances — and what is 
that? If you examine the profane histories of the past, or the chronicles of the 
present, yon will in Tain look for a rational answer to this question ; nothing appears 
bat tke most fancifiil and wild conjectare — ^nothing bat the most absurd and ridiculous 
fables, unworthy the attention of a rational being. The unbeliever is utterly at fault 
here, being unable on his own principles to account for the existence of such accumu- 
lated evils, under the government of a good and all-wise God. To deny, as some do, 
their existence is refuted by common and bitter experience, and to resolve them simply 
into the necessary results of finite, or imperfect being, cannot be admitted ; for MORAL 
EVIL, transgression, and rebellion against God, cannot be proved an a necessary 
emueptence ! The Bible alone gives the simplest, and only rational account of the 
cause of trouble, the most consistant with the character of God, and the equity of his 
government. The statements of scripture are clear, and explicit on this head, observe 
the following : — '' God made man upright, but he hath sought out many inventions," 
again, man ** had corrupted his way," — " wherefore, as by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
8inned''a. Here sin, or disobedience to God, is stated as the true, and only cause of 
all oar woes. From hence we may learn, that it pleased God to create man a rational 
and intelligent being b, made sulject to law c ; because endowed with a capacity to 
understand, and a power to obey it, as such a condition is best adopted to rational 
existences, whereby we perceive man to be allied to a superior order of beings— even 
the Angels on high, who are under the moral government of God, and subject to laws 
as tests of obedience, by which they exhibit their gratitude and love to the ever-blessed 
God, and their j^ffi^ec/ submission to his will. Now it must be obvious to every re- 
flecting mind, that man being so constituted, and subject to law as a test of obedience, 
transgression, or disobedience to that law, was possible — ^was within the range of pro- 
bability. We hence learn the rationality of the Scripture account, and see the infiiiite 
goodness of God, in the simplicity of the test to which he subjected his creature. — 
Bat one simple prohibition easy to be obeyed — one thing witUield out of the most 
onboonded munificence — and the penalty attached clearly announced, that there might 
be no mistake — no possible misapprehension — on the part of the creature d» This was 
just and gracious of our God — ^for God's justice is inflexible and uncompromising e — 
alibis attributes being like himself— infinite ; consequently not one of those attributes 
can be merged to suit the will or the caprice of his creature. If sin is committed 
against a finite being, the nature of the crime is finite ; if against an infinite being, it 
must be infinite — ^it must partake of the character of the being against whom it is 
committed. Hence the magnitude of man's sin is infinite, because committed against 
an infinite God. But is it possible man, so delightfully circumstanced — so munificently 
endowed by his Maker — (every sense gratified to its utmost extent) — could alone, 
vninfltteneed and unahetted, have rashly sinned against his Maker ? Oh, no 1 And 
here the veil that hides eternity from view, is for an instant withdrawn, in the intima- 
tion given that sin had its origin prior to the existence of man ; that it raised its hydra- 
headed form amongst angelic beings, and dared to invade the hallowed precincts of 
God's throne. Angels dared to match their power with God and fell/; and instant as 
they sinned their doom was fixed, and from their '* lofty stations, hurled to endless, 
pitiless, unmitigated woey ;" because the nature of their sin admitted of no cure, no 
remedy. Satan, their head and chief, thus utterly ruined and wretched in himself, 
desired to involve God's fair creation in his fate, and defeat, if possible, the benevolent 
intentions of God. Look at the scripture account of this fact. Satan first suggests 
the doubt respecting the infliction of the penalty attached to disobedience — '* yea hath 
God said," and then boldly puts forth the lie — *' ye shall not surely die;** adding the 
promise, the better to secure its full effect on the mind of his victim, ** ye shall be as 
Gods, knowing good and evil,"A (an awful knowledge). Thus through the desire of 
unhallowed knowledge and detestable pride, '* first bom of sin," did man fall, and 
bring ruin on his race. " Satan," still ''the God and prince of this world « ," exercises 

Texts .— fl, Eccles. 7, 29 ; Gen. 6, 12 ; Rom. 5, 12. — b. Gen. 2, 7. — c, Gen. 
2, 16, 17.— J, Gen. 2, \7.—e, 1 Sam. 15, 29.—/, Jude 6 ; 2 Peter, 2, 4.-5', Rev. 
20, 10.— A, Gen. 3, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.— t, 2 Cor. A^ 4. and Eph. 2. 2. 
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ft ftuM and des|:otic sway over man ; he sitteth closely by the cauldron of the hnmaii 
heart, to stir up its deadly sins, and give them point and directioilt ^ itnd when num 
▼ainly fancies he acts from himself, as a free agent, he ia bnt made Hill tool of extend- 
ing the dominion of Satan, and perpetuating the reign of tJils hateM< beiing over him- 
seSr. It is he that lights the torch oi pride and passion — ^it is he that gives the attrae- 
tire colouring to the picture of earthly pleasure — and like a skillfdl an^er, or cunniii^ 
fowler, he suits his net and hait to Ids prey a. But, blessed be God, a kingdom has 
been already set up, which puts a limit to his power, and is destined to extinguish it 
altogether b, and roll back the full tide of human ills upon himself, their origin and 
source. 

Thirdly, the remedy. Having thus shewn the wretched state of man, from the 
physical and moral ills to which he is exposed, and the cause, through transgression, by 
which he has become subject to the feaiful dominion of a power far superior to himself; 
which, though unseen, has usurped entire dominion over him, and subjected him to the 
the most debasing vassalage — a vassalage of the most tyrannical and hopeless kind, 
arising from the utter incapacity of man now become spiritually dead — the whole spring 
of his nature, mental and bodily, (once so fresh and vigorous,) completely dried up. I^t 
us next inquire into the remedy proposed. — ^And first, the remedy must be adequate to 
the disease— -the curse of a broken law lay upon man; for it is stated, ** In the day then 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." And again, ** The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.^c And that law, as we have seen, must be infinite in its requirements, as par- 
taking of the character of God, who is so. The same nature that sinned must pay 
the debt, and man cannot help himself. Angels,* however exalted, powerful, and 
holy, cannot redeem him ; for all the exertion of their powers, and all the devotion of 
their being, cannot overstep in the least the demands of the Creator upon them. 7%ej/t 
then, can have nothing to pay, and from them NOTHING can be expected.* Where, 
then, are we to look for deliverance ? 

The state of man is wretched — his danger imminent 1 Behold and wonder ! Tbe 
Son of God undertakes our cause — '* Lo I come, in the volume of the book it is writ- 
ten of me to do thy will, O God.''d ** In the councils of eternity, God, foreseeiog 
the fall of his creature, devised with his Son the mighty and wondrous scheme of 
human redemption e — *^ God eo loved the world"/ (though lying in wickedness) ^* that 
he gave his only begotten Son." The Son so delighted in man ^, though' become an 
apostate, that he pitied our state — for he knew it well — and in the fodlness of tbe 
appointed time he assumed our nature h — took it up with all its infirmities, apart from 
its sins i — that in that nature he might yield absolute obedience to God's holy law, 
and repair, by his obedience, the breach made between God and man^*. He obeyed 
it in thought, word and deed, and so complete was that obedience that he challenged 
his adversaries to convict him of sin k. And Satan came but found not a speek in 
him k. He magnified that law and made it honorable /, having yielded to it the obe- 
dience of a God, and thus opened the way to a restoration. But this was not att^ 
the fearful guilt of the past still hung over man. Man had sinned, and no subsequent 
obedience m of his could render satisfaction to the insulted Majesty of Heaven — coal^ 
remove the threat of a broken law impending over man — without entire satisfaction 
being given ; therefore did the Son of God not only come to obey, but t»'%ubject hin^' 
self to suffering and to death, and that — " the death of the cross." 

Let us approach for an instant the hallowed scene of his unexampled suffering ^ 
and see ''if there be any sorrow like unto his sorrow" n; and here we shall learn tl^^ 
cause why he was so amazed and sore troubled in the garden, when a Stephen — a Pa^^ 
— ^and a Peter o, and hundreds of the first christians, gloried in the sufferings of tf*-^ 

* See Rev. 5, 3 ; Is. 68, 5 ; Mat. 26, 42 ; Acts 4, 12. These passages will fiilS^ 
bear out the above observations. 

TeJpte.'—a, 2 Tim. 2, 26.— i, 1 John, 3, 8.— c, Gen. 2, 17, Ezek. 18, ^ 
20.— rf, Ps. 40, 7, Heb. 10, 7, 10.— c, Eph. 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, &c.— /, John 3, 1^ 
-^g, Prov. 8, 31.— A, Gal. 4, 4.— Heb. 2, 16.— », Heb. 4, 15.-;;, Gal. 3, 13, J^ 
58, 12; 2 Cor. 5, 12.—*, John 8, 46, 14, 30.—/, 42, 21.— »i. Is. 64, 6.— a, Ltm^ - 
1, 12, — 0, Gal. 6, 14, &c. Acts, 4, 13, ch. 7, 55, to the end. 
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cross, and went cheerfully into peril, and to death triumphing, in the name of Christ 
to the astonishment of their enemies. They endured, thiu triumphing, because they 
were pardoned through his blood, supported by his strength, and had no guilt to atone 
for. But Jesus came expressly as the substitute of man to do this — to bear human 
guilt — for it is stated ** the Lord laid upon him the iniquities of us all'' a : it was this 
wrung from him that prayer, ''if it be possible, let this cup pass from me" b ; and 
such was the inconceivable agony of seal which he endured under its pressure, that 
*' his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling to the ground." e What else 
could be the cause of this ? Here was no nigged, thorny, crown to tear his sacred 
brow, none of the insult and mockery of an infuriated multitude then reached his ear 
to oppress and bow down his spirit— as yet, the nails pierced not his sacred body — ^the 
stillness of the night was around him, and <di« seclusion of the garden yet uninvaded. 
What could it be bnt the accumulated guilt of a world ? What but the bitter cup of 
suffering due to our sins povred out in full measure upon him ? Behold him on the 
cross, and hear that cry, after enduring the scorn and contempt of his creature with 
the meekness of a lamb ; whom he could have annihilated in an instant with the slight- 
est putting forth of his power. What could hare forced from him that bitter cry — 
" My God I my Gk>d, why hast thou forsaken me ?"(f but that he was ** tasting death 
for every man e : but that the wrath of God rested upon him. The dense cloud of 
human guilt gathering around his devoted head, hid the face of His Father from him ; 
whilst the fierce rays of that wrath concentrating in him, found their proper focus, and 
exhausted their utmost fury on his soul. Here the Redeemer's sufferings reached their 
climax ; and then he bowed his sacred head, and exclaimed '* It is finished"/ — then and 
not till then, had he rolled away human guilt ; past, present, and to come — then, and 
not till then, had he fully satisfied the divine justice, and brought in everlasting righte- 
ousness : (attested by hi»ven and by earth^)* And now U i^ freely proclaimed, ** he 
that believeth shall be saved"/; by ti^s God is just, and the justifier of him that be- 
lieveth/in Jesus. 

It was to the accomplishment of this mighty event that Job looked forward with 
exulting expectation^ — an event which has changed the destiny of man from one of 
helpless wretchedness and misjery, to that of glowing expectation, glory and triumph. 
An event, whiph, while it secured the utter destruction of the Joe, and rescued man 
exhibited the j^tice and holiness of God in the most transcendent and glorious light A, 
an event that angels witqessed with intense interest, as unfolding in a manner, far/ 
exceeding any former manifestation, the amazing love and infinite wisdom of God t — 
an event which introduced a new order j of things, commensurate,- in all respects, to 
remedy human ill ; which softens the asperities of life, and by a strict, but wholesome 
discipline, and a series of beautiful ** formula," prepares vmn for the higher and more 
enduring realities of a better world k. An event destined to unite man in one common 
brotherhood, even on earth, and to raise him finally to the higher destiny of a Son of 
God, and an heir of heaven ; where with angola, aofl archftngelfit and the myriads of 
the blessed, he will reap the enjoyments of unendj^g felicity » ftnd miiigle in the song 
of undying praise to God and the Lamb. ** Oh ! ti)e djBpth of the ri^l^w both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are hia judgments, and his ways 
past finding out ! /" 

To whom be glory and honor for ever and ever. Ambn. 



* See the whole account of hia suffering as given in the (xospels. 

rer/*;— als. 53, 5, 6, 7, &c.— i, Mat. 24, 39.— c, Luke 22, 44.— rf, Mat. 
27, 46.— e, Heb. 2, 9.—/, John 19, 30.— y. Job 19, 25, 26, 27.— A, Ps. 85, 10, 
11-— i, Eph. 3, 10., 1st Peter 1, 12.-;/, U. 66, 22.—*, 2 Cor. 4, 17, 18.—/, Rom. 
I 1 • 33. 
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EPITAPH ON MISS DRUMMOND. 

BY MR. MASON. 

Hbrb sleeps what once was beauty, once was grace — 
Grace, that with sense and tenderness combined — 
To form that harmony of soul and face, 
Where beauty shines the mirror of the mind. 

Such was the Maid, who, in the mom of youth, 
In virgin innocence, in Nature's pride. 
Blest with each art, which owes its charm to truth, 
Sunk in her father's fond embrace — and died. 

He weeps I O, venerate the holy tear 1 
Faith lends her aid to ease affliction's load ; 
The parent mourns his child upon his bier; 
The christian yields an angel to his God. 



AN ACROSTIC. 



Gums, O most sacred Truth, my pen and heart ; 

Error, deceit, and flattery, hence depart. 

1 may you know how to appreciate 

Refined taste, good> sense, and talents great; — , 

Gifts which from Heaven's bounty do descend ; 

Employ them, then, to some important end. 

Pursue fair Virtue's path thro' all your days- 
Remember whose all-seeing Eye surveys 
Your thoughts, words, deeds, and all your secret ways- 
Maintain your rank — ^let Wisdom be your guide— 
Embrace Religion, and in her confide. 

Join not the giddy multitude in sin — 
Enter the narrow way, and walk therein. 
Never profane God's gifts to sordid use, 
Nor your good talents sinfully abuse ; 
Indulge no carnal sensual appetite, 
Nor in vain companions take delight : 
Go with the wise, and you shall wiser grow — 
So shall you taste the bliss of Heaven below. 



-} 



SONNET BY MR. MASON. 
Written September U, 1797. 

With more than seventy summers o'er my head,- 
A birthday brings a serious cast of thought; — 
From the great World's experience daily bought— 

It comes by prudence to retirement led. 

Yet not one plaintive tear the Muse shall shed, 
But in this day's return her voice shall raise ; 
Call pious Gratitude t' inspire her lays, 

And sober Happiness around her spread. o 
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HoftYen haf forbidden timt to tak« away 

Some consoladoni of departing age; 
Haa left me health, with feeble steps to stray 

In my trim garden's rariegated bounds ; 
Eyes that stiU love to explore the classic page, 

And power to taste the concord of sweet souiiUa. 



ON THE FORMATION OF WIDOW AND ORPHANS' FUNDS. 

TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT 

FOR THE MAGAZINE. 



GiMTLIMBN, 



<< 'Tis not in mortals to command success : 
But we'll do more» my brethren, we'll deserve it/' 



The Derby A. M. C. having resolved, without a dissenting voice, that the 
profits of the Magazine should be appropriated towards the formation of f^ds for the 
above charitable purpose, it behoves every one who has at heart the establishment of 
them (and I would ask, where is the Odd Fellow whose bosom can be callous to such a 
beneficent design ?) strenuously and instantly to bestir himself, and without delay to 
bring before his lodge and district a motion for the formation of a cojnmittee to frame 
I'^^tions for the government of this long wanted and much desired Institution. It 
wUI readily be admitted that Odd Fellowship had previously provided funds wherewith 
to relieve the sick — ^to bury the dead — ^to succour the distrest — ^to extend the hand of 
benevolence to the traveller and the sojourner, and that it only wanted this fund as the 
remaining link to complete the chain of our charitable institutions. 

We have amongst us individuals whom I am certain will lend a willing hand to 

promote the instant formation of District Committees — we have individuals amongst 

08 who have talent to apply themselves to this good work ; and I call upon them 

^-^amestly caU and entreat them to do so. There are many amongst us who by 

fortune or honest industry have procured competences, and I call upon them respect- 

Ailly but urgently to support an institution from which (although their widows and 

children will never want support) yet numerous instances wiU occur in which it will 

prove a protecting shield in the hour of adversity to the wives and orphans of their 

poorer and, perhaps, equally deserving brethren. I call upon every member of the 

Order for Ms support ; for where is there an individual who cannot spare his penny for 

the support of the widows and orphans of the departed brethren of the Order ? — Of 

those who in their day extended their aid to those cases of distress which came before 

them. I would have all to recollect, that though this is not a dry consideration of 

pounds, shillings, and pence, but an appeal to those feelings of the human heart, of 

which I hope every one belonging to us is possessed. I am not so uncharitable as to 

'^appose that any individual is to be found so callous to these feelings as to oppose the 

formation of fands in their respective districts ; but if any such there are, which charity 

forbids, I must say I do not envy their feelings or their midnight reflections. I must 

here observe, that those ^o allow the time to pass by, and do not support the measure, 

are guilty of the crime of omission. I am well aware there will be differences of opinion 

as to the way in which the necessary funds shall be collected and how they shall be 

applied ; but I hope that individuals will wave all little differences, and support the 

general measure of the formation of a District Fund, on principles best suited to local 

circumstances. All must be aware that it is next to impossible to frame a code of laws 

to answer all the purposes of the proposed Institution, but experience will be our guide, 

and a year or two will, I trust, enable us to provide sufficient for the good management of 

it. I know that numerous districts have formed funds, and for the information of 

Vol. 4— No. 4—2 C. 
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diitricts 1 subjoin Um RuIm of tho Pottery and Newcastle district. I tamestlj entreat 
the co-operation of all in support of the orphan and tiie widow, and will^ost willingly 
answer any questions whieh may be addressed tfn this tonie, (and' I trost to every one) 
important subject — to those willkfg to support the measure, 1 would observe, " diat be 
who gives early, gives twice." Allow me to subscribe myself the Order's WeU-wisher, 

J.S.MYERS. 
Town HallBuildmgMf Maneketter, 26thAMsruttf 1836. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS 

FOR THB 

POTTERY AND NEWCASTLE WIDOW AND ORPHANS' FUND. 

1st. — ^That an Institution be established for the relief of Widows and Orpban 
Children of decea&ed Brothers of the Manchester Order, belonging to the Pottery and 
Newcastle District, and shall be denominated the Pottert and Newcastle In- 
dependent Odd Fellows' Fund for the Relief of distressed Widows and 
Orphans. 

2nd.— That the affairs of this Institution shall be conducted by a President, Vicar 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Committee of Past Officers, who sha^ remain in 
office twelve calendar months, when they may be re-appointed or fresh ones chosen in 
their stead. The officers to be appointed at a district, special or quarterly committee; 
the members of the committee to be composed of a Past Officer or Brotiier, who has 
taken the Golden I>egree, from each lodge, who shall be appointed by their own la- 
s^otive lodges. If either or any of the officers neglect iheir duties, and proof thereof 
be made to a district committee, he or they shaU forfeit their office, and others ap- 
poilitecK to'ffll up the vacancy. If any member of the committee shall be suspended, 
expelled, or in any other way disqualified to serve on the committee, then his lodge 
shall on their next lodge night appoint a fresh one in his place, and within ^rec days 
aft^r such appointment shall inform the secretary of the same, together with the neiHy- 
appointed member's address, or in case of neglect shall be fined. 

3rd.-»That when application is made for relief to this Institution, such appGcatioA 
shall be made by the lodge to which the deceased Brother belonged, who shall minutely 
inquire into the circumstances of the parties, and faithfully report the same to the com- 
miittee. No application shaSL be considered which has not previously been before die 
lodge for its recommendation, such recommendaton must be signed by the pre9idiDg 
oUcer of the lodge. 

4th. — ^That all applications for relief shall be made to the presid^tt whe shall 
withiR two days from the time he received such application, give notice to the secretsryt 
who sh^ll raunmons the members of the committee to whom seven days' notioe shall be 
giiven. Any member or officer neglecting to attend after being duly summoned shall be 
fined unless ill, or more than miles distant 

froin hence ; and if more than half an hour later than the time for which the committee 
is called shall be fined If ill, a certificate shall be sent from a surgeon or the N. 6. 

oi.^ 10<lgc* Fi^o ^^^ ^6 competent^to act. 

Sth. — ^That if either of the officers should neglect to call the committee together 
friien legally applied to, shall, for the first neglect, be fined five shillings, and should 
they be guilty of neglect a second time, shall forfeit their office. The fines to be added 
to the funds of the aforesaid Institution. 

6th. — ^That the profits of the sale of the Odd Fellows' Magazines be appropriated 
in assisting to raise a fund for this Institution. Any Brother not choosing to be a 
contributorto the Magazine shall pay such sum quarterly as shall be equivalent to the 
ami6(i^nt r6ali;feed by a contributor, and that each lodge be allowed to raise any further 
coxl0ihu1i&n^i^fi may be required in such ways as they shall think best. 
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7tfa. — That a luin not less than ftftten poundi aiid not ezcaeding twftnt^ pounds be 
placed in th« Jiaftds of thft Treasurer to prarent any unneoMsary delay in the payment 
ofagift. ^ 

8th. — ^That lodges shall retain in their own hands all moneys raised by th^an for' 
this Institution, except such sums as nimed in the seventh law, but tliat no monies so 
raised shall be appUed for any other purpose. 

9th. — That when it is fovad necessary to call on lodges for asi^anee, a rate shall 
be levied* so much per member, as shall meet tb^ sum required ; the secretary shall im- 
mediately^ inform each N. &. of the same, stating the amount voted for. Any lodgb 
neglecting to pay the same to the treasurer, within ten days after receiving such notice, 

ihaU be fined. 

10th. — ^That a register-book shall be • kept, containing an alphabetical list of the 
Brothers in each lodge. The secretary of each lodge shall within fourteen days after 
suspension or initiation, make a return of the same to the secretary of the Institution, or 
be fined two shillings and sixpence ; the secretary shall be empowered to inspect the 
books of any lodge to ascertain the correctness of such returns. The C. S. of the 
district shall immediately after each quarterly committee of the district famish the 
secretary with a statement of the number of Brothers in each lodge. 

1 1th. — That the committee shall be empowered to vote any sum not exceeding seven 
pounds as they shall consider the merits of the case requires ; but that no money shall 
be given, except in such cases where extreme necessity requires, and then parHcuiar 
regard shall be had to the character of those who receive it, but that such articles shall 
be purchased for the widow as shall assist her to procure a livelihood by honest in- 
dustry, either by purchasing for her a mangle, or by such other means as shall best 
suit her circumstances and constitution. But should the sum above stated be found 
insodSeiettt^lB >e3E|rome eases, the quarterly or special committee of the district shall be 
empowered to vote such further sums as tiiey may think fit. 

12th. — ^That when any grant is made, it shall be the duty of the lodge who made 
the application to advise with, and to inquire into the proceedings and circumstances, 
from time to time, of the parties so relieved, and report the same to each annual 
committee of tlie district or be fined. 

13th.-^That when a widow and family apply for relief, a statement shall be given 
of their iiumber of children, their ages and situation shall be particularized. The com- 
mittee shall use their endeavours to cause the children to be sent to some Sunday- 
school, which the mother shall approve of, to receive instruction, and also further 
endeavour to see that such as are able to work shall be placed in situations wherein they 
may acquire habits of honesty, industry, and sobriety. And your committee cannot but 
hope that the time will soon arrive when this society will be enabled to take care of the 
education of all orphans unto a certain age, and oversee their being placed in 
situations. 

14tii'.— That the committee shaU hold a meeting annually, such meeting shall take 
place in order that their accounts, together with a report of 

their proceisdings, may be brought before the annual committee 6f the distriet for their 
inspeetioQ. 
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TO THE G. M. AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

GbNTLBMBN AMD BROTHERS, 

I have the honor of transmitting to you the Memorial of the 
various Lodges in the Pottery and Newcastle District, which was unanimously adopted 
by a laige and respectable meeting, specially convened, and which was ordered to be 
signed on behalf of the District, by the District Officers, and also by the Past Officers 
whose signatures it bears. It is also the wish of the District that you should give it 
publicity by inserting it in the Magazine, as it contains the fixed and unanimoos 
determination of a District, containing one thousand members, to stand by you, and 
to give you their support, under all circumstances ; and by all constitutional means in 
the legal and conscientious discharge of yoiur duty. 

By Order of the G. M. 

ENOCH TtTRNER, Prov. C. S. I 
P9U§ry and NeweattU Dittnet, Sep. 5, 1836. 



THE MEMORIAL 

OP THE 

OFFICERS AND BROTHERS OF THE POTTERY AND NEWCASTLE 

DISTRICT, 

Shbweth, 

That your Memorialists view with unfeigned regret, the base attempt 
that have been made by disappointed and unprincipled individuals in the Manchest^^ 
District, to bring into contempt the Resolutions adopted by the Derby A. M. C, 9S^^ 
also to sow the seeds of discord in our beloved Order. They also fed it their duty ^ 
express their disapprobation at the very disgraceful and treacherous conduct of tho^ 
who have betrayed the confidence reposed in them, by giving in an illegal and in ^ 
unconstitutional manner the Purple Degree to persons unqualified to receive it. ^ 
Degree, the attainment to which they ought to have considered one of the great^^^ 
honours the Order could have conferred upon them, but which by their treachery uX^ 
misconduct they have shewn themselves unworthy to have received. 

Your Memorialists also view with abhorrence the cruel and maligna^^* 
attempts that have been made to destroy the reputation and to injure the character ^^ 
our justly esteemed C. S., Mr. Thomas Armitt, by circulating a false report, m^^\ 
that he was deficient in his accounts with the Order. The indefatigable exertions C^ 
Mr. Armitt, the correctness of his accounts as reported each successive year, by in^- ^ 
partial auditors, and the great sacrifices he has made for the welfare of the Orde^^^ 
has obtained for him the deserved esteem, not only of your Memorialists but of Hm^ 
Order in general. These considerations, they trust, will bear him up superior to th^ 
calumnies and falsehoods of a despicable few, who would do better to follow his exampC- 
than to attempt unjustly to injure his reputation. 

Notwithstanding your Memorialists have to regret, that attempts have 
made to sow the seeds of discord in our beloved Order, yet they feel no small degree 
pleasure in expressing their entire confidence in your government, assured that whil^^ 
you maintain the steady, unflinching, and impartial course you have hitherto pursue<3 
and a determintion to uphold the constitution of our beloved Order, as established !► 
the laws of Annual Moveable Committees, you will not only see the Order flouri^- 
under your fostering care, but will abo see peace restored, disaffection rooted ont, 
$be difflculties you have now to contend with temo^ed. 
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Under theit sircumftancet your Memorialiits b«g to aif are you of 

1 attachment to, and their zeal to promote the best interests of, the Order, and 
rise their determination to support you to the utmost of their abilities in the legal 
Large of your arduous duties. 

Signed by order, and on behalf of the Officers and Brothers of the yarious Lodges 
ic Pottery and Newcastle District, specially conTened, this twenty-second day of 
1st, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six. 

DANIEL STANAWAY, G. M. 
DANIEL LAWTON, D. G. M. 
ENOCH TURNER, P. C. S. 
EDWARD POWELL, P. Prov. G. M. 
FLETCHER MANDLET, P. P. G. M. 
WILLIAM COOK, P. Prov. G. M. 
WILLIAM WELSBY, P. G. 



LINES 

itiin OH reading the Reeolutiotu qfthe Derhy A. M, C, relative to the pecuniary 

Loee qf C. S, Thomae Armitt. 

Say, how shall we measure and fill up the breach 

Or infirmity, which hath it wrought. 
Shall we feel all the precepts we hiulow and teach, 

And let sympathy gOYem each thought ? 

Say for one who has cherished our friendship so long. 
Who amongst us has toiled life's best sunshine away. 

Unsullied his honour, no interest would wrong. 
Save his own, which inyertedly suffer decay. 

Can we feel not those lively emotions to glow. 

Which gratitude yields for the virtuous mind ? 
Can we share not the bitter poignance of woe. 

But inflict what despair threatens yet more unkind ? 

NO I Odd Fellowship says, from the heart, and denies 

By ito worth and experience alike understood. 
We, its voteries, forget not, neglect or despise, 

Who are honest, yet frail, but promote what is good. 

There are scenes on the ocean of life. 

Imperceptibly steal on our stote. 
That entangled 'midst quicksands of strife, 

Might overwhelm by impotence our fate. 

Be the work of OddfeUowship still to sustain 

Its true dignity, and to find solace for those 
Who may labour and lose, yet unchanging remain. 

Though fears wound the heart, and dangers oppose. 

J. £* 
Nottingham t August y 1836. 



BIRTHS. 

Uw Bm Hbs Jj9dg«, PMf 

ledgmck, of the .Be« Hin 

it.Dm^flaj, .of ^i«iie*>tet, 

r Ae B)ua« pUce> of twidt 

H. Edw. Jsckaon, bU of Um 

. S. Geo. Thompson, of Uk 

.F. Webiter.oftheNelMB 

itber John Keighlej, of tlw 

19, thewifeofN. 6. JohD 

tla; 29, the wife of F. Sec. 

.— Februarj 19, the wifeof 

tid District, of a daoghCei. 

lie Good Sumuitan Lodge, 

Stockport, of a duighter.— April 8, the wife of brother WiUiam Royle, of the ume 

Lodge, of ■ daughter.— Hny 19, the wife of F. G. Crawford, of the St. Olave's Lodge, 

London, of a lOD.— July 9, the wife of Bolt Samuel Packer, of the Deiizee Inde- 

pendeDt Lodge, of a daughter. — Julj 14, ihe wife of Hoit George, of the Good Intent 

Lodge, of a daughter.— March 10, the irife^dFjP. 6. Fearce, of the Rock Lodge, Chi- 

cheiter, of a <oa and heir. — Angnat 5, the wiiFe of N. G. Virgo, of the Bmnswicli 

Lodge, of a vm. — Angnst 5, &e wife of brother I^oii'trqg, of the Bmnawick ly^ge, 

of ^'jiill;— ^nn^ 1, the wife of brother Herreweather, of the Fhilanthropic Lbdge; 

Bedale, of a aon.— March 19, the with of P^ Q. John SteYensDn, of a daagbter ; and 

Mar 31, the wife of N. G. Wm. Goddard, of a aon, both of the Dnie of Rutland 

Lo^, Dkiiton Dietrict,-~Jn(7 16, Out wife of P. G. Benjamin Winnood, of the 

VictoTT Lodge, Bewdley, of a'ton.— Aagnat tO, the wife of N. G. Tboroas Nest, of the 

tame Lodge, of a son and heir. — August 9, tlie wife of N. G. NaUianiel Hopton, of the 

Famed Waterloo Lodge, Cooldej, of a daoghter.j^^ngmrt 5, the wife of brother Isaac 

Kabbnn of the OUibe Lodge, Bradford, of a ion.— Angnst S, the wife of V. G. Payne, 

ofthe Tietory Lodge, Bewdley, of asm and heir.— Dec. 11, 1B3&, the wife of P. G. 

Geo^ Heigh, of the Indaatry Lodge, Bradford, of a aon.—Jnly 13, 1636, the wife of 

brother Squire Feamlej, of the Globe Lodge, Bradford, of a aon, it being twelve jeui 

■fane thej had one before. — Jul; IB, the «ifb_of p. G. Jamea Mou, of the Good 

Intent Lodge, Bradford, of a ton. — Augnat 5, tlTe wife of brother John Whitehead, of 

the Globe Lodge, Bradford, of a bod.— Angnat 7, the wife of F. Sec. Charles Stanley, 

of the St. Martin's Lodge, Tmutsll, of a daughter. — Auguat 11, the wifeof P. Proi. 

O. H. Cork, of the St. John Lodge, Bnnlem, of a daughter.— July 29, the wife of 

V. G. Jamea Leighs, of &e Alfred Lodge, Fenton, of a ion. — Augnat 26, the wife of 

N. O. Joaeph Hudson, of the Wear Mechsnic Lodge, Bishop Weftrmouth, of a ton 

and heir.— June 22, the wife of G. M. Cowbnm, of the Ashton under Lyne DiatricC, 

of a daughter. — June 7, the wife of P. G. Jaekson, of the Amicable Lodge, Ashton 

under Lyne District, of a dau^ter. — July 3, thv wife of brother Thomaa Atkinaon, of 

a son ; and August 3, the Hne. of P. T. John Hodgson, of a dsn^ter, both of the 

Kirby Lonsdale Disbict. — January 8, the wife of brother Wm. Bason, of the BagoC 

Lodge, Abbota Bromley, of a daughter. — Anguat 25, Hannah, the wife of N. G. 

Thomas BDsrdinan, of tiie Queen Adelaide Lodge, Wigan, of a aoD.— Jul; 24, Mary 

Aim, the wife of F. T. Robert Horrocks, of tie Queen Adelaid* Lodge, of a aon.— 

The wife of brother Geo. Dntton, of the Frince Regent Lodge, Olotaop, of a daughter, 

who died the day following. 



MARRIAGES. 

May 5, 1836, N. G. Adcock of the Duke of York Lodge, Preston, to 1 
lii. Hsyton i and -same day, brother Richard llionilon, of the EToning : 
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Miss Mary Ibbetson ; and, same day, V. G. John Gibton to MUs Martha Dalton ; 
tiie two happy bridegrooms bipth belong to the Harmony, Knarepbro'.— Sep. 8, 1834, 
brother Thomas Newlen to Miss Ann Walton, of Glossop. — ^May 28, 1835, brother 
Geo. Button to Miss Ellen Robinson, of Glossop. — January 25, 1836, brother Edward 
W&lton to Miss Mary Nutter, of Glossop. — ^August 7, brother Samuel Hall, of the 
Fayoumble Design Lodge, Hey wood, to Miss Mary Ann Clegg. — ^April 28, brother 
Wm. Beaulands, of the Earl of Thanet Lodge, Silsden, to Miss Ann Laycock, of 
Bradley.— May 1, at Birstall, brother John Micklethwaite, of the Peaee Lodge, 
Brighouse, to Miss BUckbume, of Wyke.— May 9, at Elland, V. G. Wm. Lord, only 
son of P. G. Wm. Lord, of the Odd Fellows' Arms, Bridgend, to Miss Scho^ld, 
daughter of P. G. Joseph Schoiield, all of the. Peace Lodge, Brighouse. — On the same 
day, at the Parish phurch, Halifax, brother Win. Marsden, of the same Lodge, to Miss 
Hoyle, both 6f Bridgend. — April 11. P. G. Samuel Rhodes to Miss Hannah Drake : 
April 12, P. G. James Ackam to Miss Mary Eyres, all of the Globe Inn, Bradford. — 
April 3, brother Richard Johnson to Miss Mary Morris : — 14th May, P. V. John 
Owen to lUfLes Elizabeth Hitchen : — June 13, brother Thomas Brown to Miss Elizabeth 
Onions :— June 27, brother James Hanley to Miss Martha Bennett : — July 17, 
brother John Lees to Miss Mary Ann Rogers ; and, same day, Prov. C. S. Richard 
Teomans to Miss Ann Boston, all of the Salopian Hope Lodge, Shrewsbury. — ^June27, 
at the Parish Church of Snaith, P. G. Whiteley of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Goole, 
to Harriet, youngest daughter of brother Samuel Peniston, of the Loyal Wallace Lodge, 
Selby.— July 4, at St. Ann's Church, Soho, London, brother John Daniels, of the 
Brunswick Lodge, Brighton, to Miss Powell. — July 3, brother Geo. Weldail, painter, 
of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Goole, to Miss Mary Ann Atldnsoh, only daughter of 
Mr. J. H. Atkinson, Ship Inn, High-street, Hull. — July 1, brother John Wilson, 
shoediaker, of the Good Siamaritan Lodge, Goole, to Miss Tate, second daughter of 
John Tate, Bail-maker, both of Goole.— July 9, P. Sec. Geo. Smith, of the Brompton 
Dtstriel, tb Miss Elisabeth Williamson, of Snape, near Bedale. 



DEATHS. 



March 3, 1636, brother Parkin, of the Shakespeare, Durham, leaTing a wife and three 
children to deplore his loss. — Feb., brother William Whatman, of the Loyal Cleveland 
Lodge, Stokesley. — April 4, the wife of brother Anderson Shaw, of the Loyal Cleve- 
land Lodge, Stokesley. — April 25, brother Robert Blackbnm, of the Flower of the 
Tees Lodge, Yarm. — January 23, 1836, brother John Robinson, of the Benevolent 
Lodge, Lsngthorpe, Ripon District. — July 1, P. G. Joseph Ellis, of the Hero's Glory 
Lodge, Horbury, in the 30th year of his age. — Jannray 14, brother Jame^ Newton, of 
the Earl of Thanet Lodge, Silsden ; he has left a widow and five children who sincerely 
lameDt his loss. — July 15, P. G. James Higham of the England's Glory Lodge, Middle- 
ton ; he was the first member and the first N. G. of the Lodge, and of which he was a 
regular subscribing member from the 24th June, 1816, up to the day of his death. — 
The second daughter of C. S. Salter, of the Brighton District, of the liver complaint, 
aged twelve months. — ^April 29, brother Geo. Pilkington, of the Good Hope Lodge, 
Thome. — ^Moy 16, N. G. Captain Wm. Barker, of the same Lodge. It was a me- 
lancholy coincidence, that the first named deceased was R. H. S. to the latter : they 
died within three weeks of each other and their graves (unintentionally on the part of 
the sexton) happened to be nearly side by side. Their sudden departure proved a great 
affliction to the lodge. — March 7, aged 63 years, P. G. M. John Bishop of the Albion 
Lodge, Cheltenham. His universal kindness, gentlemanly address, and urbanity of 
manner, render him highly respected and regretted by all that knew him. — Lately, aged 
four years, Joseph, son of brother George Robertshaw, of the True Brothers' Lodge, 
Mirfield. — April 16, in the 31st year of her age, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Prov. 
G* M. Thomas Hinchcliffe, of the Faith Lodge, deeply regretted and respected by all 
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who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. — June 5, the wife of brother Nunn, of t)^* 
Surrey Lodge, Mitcham. — July 24, the wife of brother Edward Merreweather, aged 3li 
and on the 19th| John Simpson, son of brother John Simpson, all of the Bromptoi^ 
District. — June 4, P. G. Joseph Smith, aged 23, of the Earl Grey, Ilkiston Distrio^i 
leaving a widow and two orphan children to lament his loss. — ^August 2, aged 20 yeax^* 
brother John Butler, of the Lord Hill Lodge, Leominster. His remains were attendl^^ 
to the grave (four miles from the Lodge-house) by nearly one hundred members of tl^^^ 

Lodge, the superior members of which were decorated with silk hat-bands and scarfs^ 

on their arriyal at Kingsland, where they remained for some time, the Rev. Mr. "LeirS-^i 
of Aymestrey, attended, and read part of the funeral service, the church being ve^sry 
crowded. The members of the society then moved towards the grave, where tK:=a6 
remaining part of the impressive and beautiful service was read by the clergyman ; aK=Kd 
P. G. Willam, the worthy Past Secretary of the Lodge, afterwards delivered the funei^ ^^^ 
oration, appointed by the Manchester Annual Committee. The brothers, after payi]=^g 
this last tribute of respect to their deceased friend, returned to the Lodge-house, th~ 
evincing the benevolent and kind feelings which govern this excellent Institutioi 
although the deceased had only been initiated six months, the society (which 
feel anxious that its principles should be placed in their true light) will subscribe neai 
six pounds to cover the expenses of the funeral : [^From the Hertford Journal,']- 
August 1, after along and painful illness which he bore with christian resignati(m» 
G. Lyons, of the Victory Lodge, Bewdley. The officers and brothers of die Lbdg-^- ^t 
together with a large circle of friends, assembled to pay their last respects to him, b^^^y 
following him to that place from whence no traveller returns — 

Where he's relieved to rest his weary head. 

Till rocks shall rend, and graves give up their dead, 

July 11, aged seven months, Jane, only daughter of P. G. James Murgatroyd, of tb=^^^ 
Industry Lodge, Bradford. — February 26, Jane, second daughter of P. G. Greor ^^^ g^ 
Heigh, of the Industry Lodge, Bradford. — July 28, aged 57, P. G. Robert Smit^^^-^' 
of 3ie Industry Lodge, Bradford. — July 29, brother John Binks, aged 22, of thn^^** 
Globe Lodge, Bradford. — ^August 1, brother Edward Simpson, of the Globe Lodg^^^ ^^j 
Bradford, aged 26 years. A member who was highly valued and deservedly respectes^^^" 
in the Wesleyan Methodist Society ; his remains were followed to the grave by upyrar^^^^ 
of 200 of his brethren* — July 26, brother Charles Corns, of the Alfred Lodge, FentoiB^^^^*^' 
July 16, Hannah, the wife of P. G. Mountford, of the Alfred Lodge, Fenton. — Angas^^^^^ 
20, the wife of brother Croft, of the Shakespeare Lodge, Durham. — March 30, th-^^^^^ 
wife of P. Sec. Saul, of Wray, leaving six small children to deplore her loss. — Jun» 
17, brother Robert Taylor, of the Lonsdale Lodge, Klirby Lonsdale. — July 12, in th^ 
40th year of his age, P. G. William Pearson, of the Good Intent Lodge, Scotts Green^ 
Dudley District, who was suddenly killed by a fall of coals, and has left a widow anc 
five cluldren to lament his loss. — ^April 28, James Harris, aged 36 years, awfully sud^ 
den, having fallen from a building nearly thirty feet high. He has left a disconsolat 
widow and four children to deplore their loss : and same day, Thomas Page, aged 3{ 
years, he left his work well and hearty at seven o'clock, and died before eight : — ^April 
30, Andrew Irvin, after a severe illness of three months, all of the Earl of Oxforc 
Lodge. — January 23, 1834, James Jarvis Armitage, son of P. G. Armitage, of the 
Hospitality, Holthead, aged one year and seven months. August 27, 1835, Susan, 
daughter of Secretary Daniel Sykes, of the Earl of Dartmouth, Holthead, aged twc 
years and four months. — February 24, the wife of brother John Wilkinson, of the 
Minerva Lodge, Halifax District. — March 14, brother Wm. Walker, of the Trafalgar, 
Halifax, aged 35. — On the 25th of August, the youngest daughter of brother Thomas 
Hart, of the Queen Adelaide Lodge. — ^August 28, John, the youngest son of N. G. 
Thomas Boardman, of the Queen Adelaide Lodge, Wigan. 
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WILLIAM GRAY, G. M. OF THE ORDER. 

The present Number having a portrait of 6. M. Gray, something is necessary to 
accompany it ; but onr G, M. fs averae to give a history of his Ufe< Unlike some of 
Ms oouitrymen, he will, now at least, hot publish, or cause t9 be publisbed, the 
clan he descended from, nor give the colour of the plaid, nor a ; descnption of the cap 
and feather his ancestors were adorned with. The reader, will therefore, be satisfied 
with a brief history of his, rise and progress as an Odd Fellow. 

In 1826 he was initiated ia the Apollo Lodge, this being a newl^ opened Lodge, 
official situations were easy of access ; it is well known that newly initiated brdthei^ 
are nearly forced into office. Perhaps this is the cause that we have so many inext 
perienced past cheers ; if that really is the case, G. M. Gray. must be taken .as an 
exception to the general rale, but let this be as it will,, five Lodge^nights after, his 
initiation, he was elected Secretary to the Lodge, a situation which he only vacated 
while passing through the chairs, and which he retains to this date. Our newly 
appointed Secretary soon perceived that the Lodge was not conducted as it should be ; 
he found the presiding officers paid more attention to other affairs, than to see that the 
Lodge-funds were appropriated to the purposes for which theywere collected. Under 
these circumstances, G: M. Gray found himself compelled to take the additional re- 
sponsibility of Treasurer to that of Secretary ; he next proved to the members, the 
necessity of removing to another houise, they themselves saw no alternative, and at a 
meeting called for that purpose, it was agreed to remove to the Moulders' Arms, 
Chorlton-street, where the Apollo Lodge is now held. In the new Lodge-house, G. 
M. Gray arranged matters more systematically; Mr. Heyward, the landlord, who 
was unacquainted with any of the members except with G. M. Gray, on whose word 
kindly advanced about thirty pounds to pay what the Lodge were indebted, which, in 
a short time, the members repaid with many thanks ; it is certainly foreign to the 
present subject, to give a history of the Apollo Lodge, but it is not possible to enu- 
merate a man's actions, without naming the cause of them. 

At the time when G. M. Grny was appointed Secretary, the Lodge consisted of 
twelve members,, who, with the exception of himself and another, have long since ^ 
ceased to be Odd Fellows ; the Lodge at that time was thirty pounds in debt, but now 
it can boast of 160 members, and a fund of j^l80, independent of outstanding debts 
between twenty and thirty pounds. It must be admitted on all hands, that a person 
who has been Secretary ten years, will, of necessity, have considerable influence ; to 
show into what channel that has been directed, it will be sufficient to say, that there 
has not been a special committee, nay, there has not been a single grievance in the 
Apollo Lodge since 1829 ; and even at the regular committees of the Lodge,* during 
that period, there has been no other transactions, but the usual routine, such as settling 
of the books, &c. except the discussion of the propriety of building an Odd Fellows' 
Hall, and the formation of a Widow and Orphan's Fund. 
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To show the sort of repute our G. M. is in with the members of the Lodge, the 
reader no doubt will be satisfied when he is told, that G. M. Gray was the first past 
officer who had a medal presented from the funds of the Lodge, and since that time he 
was not only very frequently deputed to the District Meetings, but to every A. M. C. 
held in his time — except when he was a District, or an Officer of the Order — nur should 
it be supposed that, through his influence, he could defeat his opponents ; we can in- 
form the reader that he never had one to any of the A. M. Cs. except once : however 
ambitious some of the members might have been to represent the Apollo Lodge, they 
retired contentedly, being satisfied that he would under no consideration neglect the 
welfare of the Order. 

In June, 1827, the Manchester Annual District Committee elected him one of 
the Board of Directors. The business of the Order was, at that time, conducted at 
Treasurer Hodgson's, the Prince's Tavern, Tasle-street. The Board agreed to remove 
to a more convenient office ; and, under the guidance of G. M. Gray and P. 6, M. 
William Aimitt, they pitched the tents of the Order at 45, Smithy Door. The Order 
at that period had no funds, and Treasurer Hodgson refused to deliver the books, 
until (as he said) the debt owing to him was paid. To get out of this difficulty 6. M. 
Gray introduced Host Hey ward, who not only offered to guarantee the payment of 
Treasurer Hodgson, but also to advance ^200. or ^300. to the Board. At the final 
settlement of the books, after much expence and delay. Treasurer Hodgson p^id £6. 
instead of redeiving £&9. which he claimed. 

In January, 1828, our G. M. was elected Vice President of the Funeral Fund. At 
the A. M. C. held at Dudley, he particularly exerted himself to alter the law, so as to 
compel the G. M. to act in conjunction with the Board of Directors, the want of which 
gave a sort of tyranical dictatorship to that officer. One office now followed another. 
In January, 1829, he was appointed President of the Funeral Fund ; in June follow- 
ing G. M. of the Manchester District ; and in June, 1830, D. G. M. of the Order. 
In the coarse of this year several of the neighbouring Districts sent propositions that 
the C. S. should be elected at the A. M. C's. Some even anticipated the re&olts at 
Derby, that all the officers of the Order should be appointed there. Some of the 
members of the Manchester District considered this an innovation. The majority 
were of another opinion, and they soon convinced the Order how willingly they could 
part with any thing which might be construed into undue privilege. On the Monday 
following, at the Manchester Annual District Meeting, Mr. Gray was elected G. M. of 
the Order ; in addition to this he was presented with a medal, value £b. At the 
A. M. C. held at Bury, he was appointed on the sub -committee to revise the general 
laws ; at Hull, owing to the discussion in the House of Commons against the oaths of 
secret societies, he strenuously supported the abolition of the obligation at the initia' 
tion, nor was he a silent spectator at the alterations of the lectures. At the A. M.C. 
at Kendal in 1835, he was on the sub-committee also. About this time he re- 
solved to retire from official situations, very satisfied with his share in accumulating a 
fund of better than ^3000 in eight years. But how weak is human nature — ^how soon 
does the imagination of yesterday vanish before the reality of to-day — what a proof 
that we are onJy the creatures of circumstances, — a week after he resolved gently to gUd« 
through the path of Odd Fellowship, he is imperceptibly enlisted into active service. 
The proceedings at Derby are so recent, that it would only waste time to recapitulate 
them ; but before we conclude we must inform the interested or inquisitive, that the 
reason the Deputies at Derby so readily adopted the electing of the officers by them- 
selves was, that even anterior to the Liverpool A. M. C. opinions were entertained that 
the executive government should appoint their own servants, which they accordingly 
did, and the officers of the Order and Board of Directors will, in future, be appointed 
by the A. M. C. 
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SKETCHES OF POETRY AND POETS. 

BY G. P. JENNINGS. 



No. IJL Chaucer, — Spencer. 



CHAUCER. 



Gkofrey Chauckr, the father of English poetry, was bom iu London in 1328. 
It is uncertain at what University his studies were pursued, and little is known of him 
till about his thirtieth year, when he was brought into the notice of Edward III, who 
soon showed him very great favour. There is great reason to suppose that he accora- 
paoied his warlike monarch in his expedition to France, in 1359 ; and this supposition 
is strengthened by the record of his evidence in a military court, wherein he bears 
testimony to an event he had witnessed in that kingdom, while in the capacity of a 
soldier. In this expedition he had but little opportunity for displaying any military 
talent, and, from the fact of his relinquishing the profession at its conclusion, it is 
not probable that the army was congenial to him. In 1367 he received from king 
Edward a pension of twenty marks per annum-^equal to about ;^200. of modem mo- 
ney — and a few years after he was presented with a grant of a pitcher of wine daily, 
and was appointed comptroller of the customs of wool and skins in the port of Lon- 
<lon. Hitherto he had sailed with the stream, and had prosperous gales — ^but a sad 
>%verBe was at hand. His patron, Edward, died, and was succeeded by Richard II ; 
Chaacer soon became extremely unpopular in the new Court; and a dispute between 
the Court and the city of London occurring soon after, in which he espoused the civic 
side, led him into great misfortunes. It is impossible, at this length of time, to state 
the particulars of the occurrence, but it is certain (hat he was arrested and committed 
to the Tower. He escaped from thence, and fled into France, and afterwards to Ire- 
U. On his return to England he was again imprisoned, and is said to have had 
great difficulty in obtaining his release. Fortune seems, however, again to have smiled 
on him, and, in 1394, he obtained a pension of ^'20., and a grant of a ton of wine 
per annum ; the latter being in lieu of the daily pitcher he had before enjoyed. He 
then retired to Woodstock, and in 1398 the king granted him a patent of protection. 
On the deposition of Richard, and the accession of Henry IV in 1399, his original 
grants and pensions were renewed ; but he did not live long to enjoy them, as he died 
on the 26th of October, 1400, aged 72 years : he was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument was erected to his memory many years after. 

Chaucer has a pre-eminent claim to rank as the founder of English poetry, from 
iuiving been the first to make it the vehicle of spirited representations of life and 
manners ; from having raised it from the rude, and almost barbarous, state in which 
he found it ; and from introducing into it the heroic measure, or line of ten syllables, 
which were till then unknown. His principal works are, the Temple of Love, Troilus 
^d Cressida, the Flower of the Leaf, and the House of Fame ; but the work which 
will immortalize his name is the Canterbury Tales, written in his "green old age,*' 
and fall of the variety of his genius, and the pathos and romance of fiction. The 
snbject of the poem is the journey and adventures of several travellers, going on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas a Becket, at Canterbury : the characters are nu- 
merous, and contain a specimen of every grade in society, from the haughty knight to 
the humble plebeian ; the enumeration of them in the opening of the poem is a full, 
racy scene ; and the object of their journey removes the improbability which might 
appear in grouping togetlier so many individuals, so widely separated in rank, were 
they upon any other mission. The age in which Chaucer lived must be considered as 
the most peculiarly adapted for the purposes of a poet ; for, as the light of civilization 
Was but in its earliest dawn, the difference of rank and profession were most strongly 
nistinguished, and the individuals moving in them were placed in the greatest possible 
'^'^ntrast. This contrast is well supported by Chaucer in his description of the demurs 
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prioress, the genial wife of Bath, the rude, boisterous miller, and the polished knight. 
His characters are not mere names to furnish apology for a story, but they rise to the 
sight minutely traced, profusely varied, and coloured with the closest adherence to 
nature ; so that through the whole book, the reader seems not to hear the narration 
through the poet's medium, but to live and travel with the personages he describes. 

In the words of a modem and elegapt writer '* what an intimate scene of English 
life in the fourteenth century do we behold in these tales, beyond what history displays 
by glimpses through the stormy atmosphere of her scenes, or than the antiquarian can 
discover by the cold light of his researches 1 Our ancestors are restored to us, not is 
phantoms from the field of battle or the scaffold, but in the tjaJl enjoyment of their social 
existence. After 400 vears have closed over the features which formed the living 
originals of the poet's descriptions, his pages impress the fancy with the momentary 
credence that they are still alive ; as if time had re-built his ruins, and were re-acting 
the lost scenes of existence." 

The great length of the *' Canterbury Tales," and the connexion which runs 
through l£e whole poem, preclude the possibility of making many extracts, uniting 
brevity with sufficient variety to give anything like an adequate idea of our poet's rich 
and humourous style. I have selected the following passages from the description of 
the travellera previous to commencing their journey, as being the most suitable for the 

) impose, and my readers will have a good specimen of the phrases and language of the 
burteenth century. 

** Befelle, that, in that season on a day. 
In Southwark at the Tabard as I lay, 
Ready to wander on my pilriniage 
To Canterbury with devoute corage ; 
At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wei nine and twenty in a compaynie 
Of sondry folk, by adventure y falle* 
In felowship, and pilgrimes were they alle. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved Chevalrie, 
Tmthe and honour, freedom and curtesie. 
Ful worthy was ke in his lorde's warre. 
And oft-times had he ridden, no man fevre,t 
As wel in Christendon as in Hethenesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 
At mortal battailles hadde he ben Aftene, 
And foughten for our faith at Tramissene. 
In listes thries,:}: and ay slaine his fo ; 
This worthy knight hade ben also 
Sometime with the lord of Palatie, 
Agen another heathen in Turkic ; 
And evermore he had his sovereine's prise, § 
And though that he was worthy he was wise. 

There was also a nonne, || a prioresse, 
And heir smiling was full simplenesse ; 
And she was cleped a Madame Bglentine, 
Full wel she sange the service devine ; 
Entuned in heir nose fill swetely , 
And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly. b 
Ful semely heir wimple pinched was, "^ 

Heir nose tretis c, heir eyen grey as glass ; 
Heir mouth ful small, and heir lips soft and red, 
But sikerly she had a fayre forehed. 



^Fallen, f Further. J Thrice. ^Praise. \\1^\mdl, aCalled. ^Neatly, c 
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It was almost a spanne broade I trowe : 

For hardily she was not undergrowe.* 

Fal fetise was heir cloke as I was ware ; * -; 

Of small corall about heir arm she bare : 

A pair of bedes, gauded all with grene, 

And thereon hnng a broche of gold fill shene ; 

On which was first written a crooned A, 

And after. Amor oineet omnia. 

Another nonne also with hdr hadde she, 

That was heir'chappeline, and preestes thre. 

The miller was a stout carl for the nonnes, 
Ful bigge he was of braun, and eke of bones ; 
That preyed wely for over all he came. 
At wrestling he wold here away the ram :t 
His berde as any sowe or fox was rede, 
As also was the here upon his hede ; 
And thereto brode, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the top side of his nose he hade 
A warty and thereon stode a tuft of heres ^ 

Rede as the bristles of a sowe's eres. 
His nose-thrillsj blacke were and wide ; 
A sowrd and buckler bare he by his side : 
His mouth as wide was as a fomeis : 
He was a jangler,§ and a goliardies, || 
And that was most of sinne, and harlotries. 
Wei could he stele come and tollen thries ; 
And yet he had a thomb of gold parde,^ 
A white cote and a blew hode wore he, 
A baggepipe wel could he blowe and soune, 
A therewithall he brought us out of toune. 



EDMUND SPENCER 



Was born in London, in the year 1553, and was descended from the family of the 
Spencers in Northamptonshire : he was educated in the University of Cambridge. In 
1576 he left the University and retired to the north of England, owing, it is generally 
supposed, to his being unable to obtain a livelihood in the scene of his studies. In 
the north he became enamoured of his Rosaline, who flattered his addresses for some 
time, and then, spite of the sonnets the poet had addressed to her, gave her hand to 
a richer rival — probably the gold of the one was more attractive to the lady's eye, than 
the verses of the other to her ear. Having been thus twice discarded — first by his 
alma mater f and secondly by his Rosaline — he determined to repair to London, which 
he accordingly did in 1579 ; and he shortly after had the good fortune to be introduced 
to Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) Sidney. This great patron of learning and science be- 
came his warm advocate and friend, and presented him to Queen Elizabeth, by whom 
he was afterwards made Poet Laureat : the remembrance of the kindness of his patron 
was always vivid in Spencer's memory, and it is not unlikely that his gratitude was felt 
with greater force when contrasted with the contumely he had previously suffered. It 
is generally supposed that Sir Philip was the original from whom Spencer took the cha- 
racter of Prince Anther, in the Fairie Queen ; and that it was written as a mark of 
respect and gratitude for the many favours he had shown to the poet. About this time 
he published his Shepherd's Calendar ; and in the following year he went to Ireland as 
Secretary to Lord Grey of Wilton, who was appointed Lord Lieutenant of that king- 
dom. He returned in 1582, and continued in London till after the death of Sir P. 

*0f low stature. fXhe prize. tNostrills. § Great talker. || Buffoon. 1|By this ex- 
pression is meant that he was as honest as the othetft of the %q\aa c«Uask%. 
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Sidney, in 1586. The following year he returned to Ireland, to take possession of a 
large estate of forfeited lands in the county of Cork, granted to him by the Crown, 
and took up his residence in the Castle of Kilcolman, which had previously belonged 
the Earl of Desmond. He now resumed his great work, the Fairie Queen, which was 
published in 1590 : soon after this he married a country girl ; and in 1596 he again 
▼isited England, and presented to the Queen a treatise on the state of Ireland, which 
was published some years after : he had aUo an addition made to his previous grant by 
a pension of £bO. per annum. Having qgain returned to Ireland, he was chosen 
Sheriff tor the county of Cork ; but, on the rebelUon of Lord Tyrone, his house was 
burnt, and all his property destroyed : it is said that one of his children perished in 
the flames. He then fled to England, and continued in obscurity, if not in poverty, 
till his death, in 1599. In compliance with his request he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, near the spot where Chaucer was interred : his funeral was attended by the 
most celebrated poets of the day, many of whom threw into the grave verses composed 
in honour of his memory ; — Ben Jonson was one of his pall-bearers, and Shakspeare 
is said to have been anotj^er. A monument was afterwards erected to his memory by 
the Countess of Dorsett. 

The poetical productions of Spencer are of first-rate excellence: the Fairie Queen, 
in particular, is fUl of beautiful imagery, and richness of expression. His Shepherd's 
Calendar passed tiirough five editions during his life-time, and in 1750 the whole of 
his works were pubUdied in six volumes. As this article has already exceeded its 
limits, further remarks must be dispensed with, to make room for the following short 
extracts: — 

SONG IN THB FAIBIB UUKKN. 

** Behold, O man, that toilsome pains dost take, 
The flowers, the fields, and all that pleasant grows 
How they themselves do thine ensample make. 
Whiles nothing envious nature there forth throws 
Out of their fruitful lap ; how no man knows 
They spring, they bud, they blossom fresh and fair. 
And deck the world with their rich pompous shows : 
Yet no man for them taketh pains or care ; 
Yet no man to them can his careful pains compare. 

" The lily, lady of the flow'ring field,— 
The flower-de-luce, her lovely paramour, — 
Bid thee to them thy fruitless labours yield, 
And soon leave off this toilsome weary stour. 
Lo 1 lo ! how brave she decks her bounteous bower, 
With silken curtains and gold coverlets, 
Therein to shroud her sumptuous belamoure ; 
Yet neither spins, nor cardis, nor cares, nor frets, 
But to her mother nature all her care she lets. 

** Why then dost thou, O man, that of them all 

Art lord, and eke of nature sovereign, 

Wilfully make thyself a wretched thrall, 

And waste thy joyous hours in needless pain. 

Seeking for danger and adventure vain ? 

What boots it aU to have and nothing use ? 

Who shall him rue, that swimming in the main, 

Will die for thirst, and water doth refuse ? 

Refuse such fruitless toil, and present pleasures choose." 

SONNET. 

Since I did leave the presence of my love, 
Many long weary days I have outworn. 
And many nights that slowly seem'd to move 
riieir sad protract from evening until monv. 
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For, when aa day the heaven doth adorn, 
I wish that night the noyous day would end : 
And when as night hath ns of light forlorn, 
I wish that day would shortly reasoend. 
Thus I the time with expectation spend, 
And fain my grief with changes to beguile, 
That further seems his term still to extend, 
And maketh every minute seem a mile. 
So sorrow still doth seem too long to last, 
But joyous hours do fly away too fast. 

Cumhtrland Lodge^ Manchester. 



TO THE G. M., THE BOARD OP DIRECTORS, AND THE 

ORDER IN GENERAL. 

Wb, the Officers and Brothers of the Ashton-undbb-Lynb DisTBiCTf 
asgembled in Qrand Qfiorierly Committect view, with unfeigned regret, the hostile 
measures exhibited by certain individuals in the Manchester District, who are unworthy 
of the rank they held in the Society. 

It is certainly surprising to see a set of men, who are bound by every tie 
of sincerity to be true to each other, acting a part which would be degrading to the 
meanest reptile upon earth ; who ought to be hooted from society, and banished where 
the foot of man never trod. As many of the Independent Order may not know the 
reason why these men act the part they do, they will not be a little surprised when 
they are told : God knows we never could imagine that any such men could ever have 
a pretension to belong to any friendly society. Their sole reason is, because they have 
not had the power of electing the Officers of the Order, and the Directors, as usual. 

The conduct of a certain notorious individual, and his infatuated follow- 
ers, (towards our G. M. and C. S. in particular,) will be held in detestation by every 
man of correct feeling, and insure for the parties, if possible, the additional contempt 
of all those who know them. 

At such proceedings we feel justly indignant ; and we, the Officers and 
Brothers of the Ashton^under-Lyne District, individually and collectively, are deter- 
mined by every step of justice, by every tie of friendship and hum&nity, and by all 
that is sacred, to support the G. M. and Board of Directors in the due execution of 
their office ; and to maintain, in spite of any evil disposed party, the laws of our In- 
stitution inviolable, and endeavour to increase (instead of diminish) that honour and 
reputation, which we have already so justly obtained in society. 

Hoping that speedily the ** sheep may be separated from the goats,'' and 
a mark of infamy set upon those who have endeavoured to dislurb the peace of the 
Independent Order, and set at defiance our laws ; we conclude, fully assuring the 
6. M. and Board of Directors, that as long as they pursue the straightforward, manly 
conduct, which has always characterised their feelings, we will never as long as anima- 
tion swells within our frames, cease to support them in their prudent undertakings. 

Signed on behalf of the Ashton-under-Lyne District, 

JOHN PLATT, G. M. 
JOHN FRANCE, D. G. M. 
JACOB WHITEHEAD, C. S. 
WILLIAM AITKEN, N. G. Platoff Lodge. 
Ashton-under-Lyne^ November 6/A, 1836. 



SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Being deeply impressed with the importance of Sunday Schools to the ris 
generation, we, therefore, as members of the Independent Order of Odd Felloe 
thought it a duty incumbent upon us, to do something in aid of the great and bene 
lent work of instruction to our children ; we, therefore, resolved upon granting t 
small donation of £5. to the various Sunday Schools in our neighbourhood, whL 
were as follows :— £2. to the National and Sunday School, Tottington ; £2. to t^ 
Wesleyan Sunday School, Do. ; and £l. to the Wesleyan Sunday School, Summe 
seat, as an earnest of our best and sincere wishes for the prosperity and welfare 
these most valuable Institutions. 

THOMAS GRIMSHAW, C. S. 

Virtue Lodge, Turton District^ Aug. 1836. 









IT WILL DO FOR THE PRESENT. 

This common saying does as much mischief in society, as either gin shop, or be 
shop. If I hear a man, whether a farmer, a mechanic, or any other person, oft^^ 
repeat that saying, and appear to act from the opinion that it will do for theprest 
I rely on it he is a sloven, a drone, or something worse. I know one of these do-fc^ 
the-preaent farmers, who never effectually repairs his fences, but when a breach^ 
made, he fills it with a bush which a sheep may remove ; if a rail is broke, and anotb^ 
is not at hand, he takes the next billet of wood, inserts one end in the post, and ' ' 
up the other with elm or heckory-bark, he says — this will do for the present, 
cattle learn to be unruly; to remedy this evil, fetters, shackles, clogs, yokes, a: 
what he calls pokes, are invented, and his cattle and horses are doomed to hobt^^ 
about their pasture, with a hundred- weight of wood or iron machines upon their f^ ^ 
and necks : the man himself, in two years, spends time enough in patching up Ir^- ^"^ 
feiices, and makmg fetters, to make a good effectual fence around his whole farm, whi' 
would want but very little repairing in twenty years. 

In family affairs, these do-for-the^present folks double their necessary labou'^ 
they labour hard to put things out of order f and then it requires nearly the same wo^^ 
to put them in order again. A man uses an axe, a hoe, or a spade, and throws ^\ 
down where he uses it, instead of putting it in its proper place under cover ; expos^^ 
to the weather, tools do not last more than half so long as when kept housed. Bc:=^ 
this is not all. A sloven leaves the tool where he last used it, or throws it down an^' " 
where at random ; in a few days he wants it again — he has forgot where he left it ; Ib- ^ 
goes to look for it ; he spends, perhaps, half an hour in search of it, or walks a 
tance to get it — iAda time is lost, for it breaks in upon some other business. The los 
of this small portion of time appears trifling, but slovens and sluts, incur such 
every day, and the loss of these little scraps of time determines a man's future. A mi 
whose family expends fifty pounds a year, if he can clear five pounds a year, is ^ 
thriving man. In order to get his fifty pounds, suppose he labours ten hours in a day^ 
in this case, if he loses an hour every day in repairing the carelessness of the da^ 
before, he loses the tenth part of his income, this is five pounds ; such a man caanotl^ 
thrive, he must grow poorer from want of care, of order, and of method. So it is witb 
a woman. A neat woman, who does business quick and thoroughly, keeps things n^ 
proper order with about half the labour that a slattern employs who keeps things fof 
ever out of order. ■ If a pail or kettle is used by the former, it is directly made dean, 
and put in its place, — ^when it is wanted it is ready. But a slattern uses an article, and 
leaves it anywhere dirty, and unfit for use another time. By-and-by it is again wanted, 
and cannot be found ;*' Mary ! where did you leave the kettle V*^ '< I han't had the kettle; 
Nan had it last." " Did you have the kettle ?" " Yes, but it's dirty." So the kettle 
is found, but it is half an hour's work to fit it for the purpose required ; in the mean 
time, the business must lie by. Yet, this is the woman who says, when she does 
anything, — oh, it will do for the present / — Portfolio. 

Zeeds. 
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TO-MORROW. 

How sweet to the heart, is the thought of To-morrow, 
When hope's fairy pictures bright colovrs display { 

How sweet when we can from futofity borrow, 
A balm for the grief that afflicts us To-day. 

When travelling alone quite forlorn, unbefriended, 
Sweet^s the bought that To-morrow my wanderings will oeass ; 

That at home, then, with care sympathetic attended, 
I shall rest unmolested and slumber in peace* 

Or when from the friends of my heart long divided, 

The fond expectation, with joy how replete, 
That from far distant regions, by Providence guided, 

To-morrow will see us most happily meet. 

When six days of labour each other succeeding, 
When with hurry and toil have my spirits oppressed, 

What pleasure to think as the last is receding. 
To-morrow will be a sweet Sabbath of rest. 

And when the vain shadows of life are retiring. 

When life is fast fleeting, and death is in sight ; 
The Christian, believing, exulting, expiring. 

Beholds a To-morrow of endless delight. 

But the Infidel sees no joyous To-morrow, 
Yet he knows that his moments are hastening away ; 

Poor wretch ! can he feel without heart-rending sorrow, 
That his joy, and his life, must expire with To-day. 

Travellers' Friend Lodge, SHpton, Nov. 2, 1836. W. L. GATES. 



THE GRAND PROCESSION 

Of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows qf the Manchester Unity, held in the 

Dudley District, July 4, 1836. 

At six o'clock in the morning, the parish bells of Dudley, Tipton, and King, 
swinford, began their merry peals, and continued throughout the day 5 at seven o'clock 
ia the morning, the brothers began to assemble at their respective Lodge-houses, and» 
soon after eight o'clock, the Lodges in Dudley began the procession to Holly Hall, 
there they met with the neighbouring Lodges of the District, and soon after nine 
o'clock the procession proceeded to the Trindle and Burntree, near the town. Soon 
after ten o'clock, the different Lodges of the District did meet at the Trindle and 
Bamtree, with their medals and a large number of silver regalia belonging to each 
Lodge, of very massive and splendid workmanship ; the flags and banners of evei^y 
Lodge where beautifully painted with mottos and devices of the Order : twenty-tnree 
Lodges formed the procession from the Trindle to the parish church. At a quarter 
before eleven o'clock, Ihe grand procession moved from the Trindle to Saint Thomas 
Church, headed by the Rev. Mr. Henry Cartwright, vicar and magistrate, accompanied 
by his two curates, with our worthy friend and brother, Mr. Moss, surgeon to part of 
the Lodges ; the past District Officers with gold coloured scarfs, District Officers with 
pwple,^ the past and present N. G.s with scarlet, the Secretaries with plaid, and the 
whole of the brothers with blue scarfs, and all with rosettes according to the Degrees 
they had taken. The brothers were all well dressed, and made a grand appearance, 
with a band of mu^ at the head of each Lrfjdge. Dudley presented a scene of pleasui* 
never before witnessed on any occasion in that lively and spirited town : trade was sus- 
pended, and the shops in H^gh-street were closed, and the upper windows crowde*. 

Vol. 4—No. 5~E, 
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The iohabitants and visitors of that populous neighbourhood began to assemble in large 
numbers from every direction as early as ourselves to witness the procession. The 
greatest order prevailed, although there were about 2000 in the procession, closely en* 
closed by fourteen times that number on each side along High-street, greeting with 
their welcome smiling faces as they passed along to St. Thomas' Church. They began 
to enter the church five minutes before eleven o'clock, and it was past twelve o'clock 
before they all got seated. After hearing an excellent Sermon, by the Rev. Vicar, 
from the 3rd chapter of the first epistle of John and the 11th verse — ** For this is 
the message that ye heard from the beginning that we should love one another."— 
Coming out of church each band placed themselves at the head of the Lodges, and the 
good order, so much admired in going to church, still prevailed. They proceeded to 
their respective Lodge-houses, where excellent dinners were provided for them. The 
evening was spent with the usual toasts and sentiments of the Order till a late hour, 
when all separated with good humour and decorum. The fineness of the day added 
very much to the pleasure of the assembled multitude, who congregated together to 
witness the scene. Such as been the feeling towards the Order since the procession, 
that eight applications for Dispensations was made at our last District meeting, and 
found worthy and granted, and a larger number expected. 

P. P. G. M. JOSIAH DUDLEY. 



TO THE COMMITTEE AND EDITOR OF THE ODD FELLOWS' 

MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

It was with the greatest pleasure I saw in the Magazine for March, 
an article " On the Advantages that would result from Odd Fellows holding their 
meetings in Temperance Hotels, or other places, apart from Public Houses," and I 
for one feel deeply interested in this subject. In my opinion, there are two or three 
great advantages that would result from holding our meetings in places of our own. 

1 . A great deal of money might be saved. Take a Lodge composed of one hundred 
members, and see what the collective expence will be in the course of a year ; I know 
there are some members who seldom or never attend, and therefore spend little or 
nothing ; at the same time, there are others who always attend, and spend a great 
deal. Put together those who spend little, with those who spend much, I think three 
half-pence per member will be about the average expenditure ; at this rate we shall have 
the sum of £16. 5s. spent in drink every year, and in a District like our own, (Stock- 
port) containing upwards of 16*00 members, we shall have the sum of £260, spent every 
year in drink. Taking the number of members in the Order at 70,000, at the rate of 
three half-pence per member every fortnight, we shall have the enormous sum of 
^11,375. Os. O^d. spent in drink every year ; besides, we have our monthly and quar- 
teriy lectures and committees, where money must also be spent : and I believe several 
Lodges allow fourpence in liquor to their steward, for every week's money he pays the 
sick, so that, taking these things into account, I believe the above calculation is ^ 
below the reality. What beautifnl Odd Fellows' Halls it would soon build in every 
District ; what poor widows would it not relieve, what fatherless children would it not 
keep from starvation and woel Gentlemen, this is a subject that affects my heart} 
and it is my firm opinion, that the whole of the above sum might be saved, if prop«J 
exertion were made ; I am sure it would be pleasing if in every District we had an Od^^ 
Fellows' Hall, where we might meet to transact our business, without being forced to 
spend our money in drink. 

2. A deal of time would be saved ; the long hours our officers are forced to sit i^ 
public houses on Lodge-nights, act as a drawback upon the respectability of our Order; 
respectable men, persons in trade, would oftener be found to take office in our LodgcSi 
were it not for the late hours they must attend, but the most of our members «r* 
working men, and can ill spare the little time they have to enjoy by their fire ai^^ 
wJtb'tl]Neir families. I have often seen when a change of officers has taken plaee, ^^ 
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could hardly get members to fill them, and for thii sole reason, they oould not stay 
till the Lodge closed. What is the remdy ? Build or hire places of our own, and then 
pre can leave when business is comfortably finished ; and, by these means, time — precious 
time — ^might be saved, and spent in the domestic circle, or in the improvement of the 
mind. 

3. Our character would be raised in the estimation of our country. A great 
many thinking men consider our Lodges as drinking clubs ; witness the evidence before 
A select committee of the House of Commons. Our Order is rising in numbers and 
wealth very rapidly, but in order to secure the good will of all classes of society, two 
things are needful, — the abandonment of all meetings in public houses, and of all 
Sunday meettngM whatever ; and then, in my opinion, our Order will be at the highest 
pitch of perfection it is possible to attain. 

Trafalgar Lodge, Stockport, May 2nd, 1836. RENOVATOR. 



WIDOW AND ORPHANS* FUND. 

TO THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE. 

Sirs and Brothers, 

Anxious to afford the various Districts an opportunity of 
judging for themselves, ai to the best mode of forming funds for the above benevolent 
design, I forward you the arrangement of the Leeds District ; they are on a completely 
different plan to any yet formed, and deserve the serious consideration of the Unity. 
The scale is rather under the government tables, but this I at present, think, is satis- 
factorily accounted for by P. G. Alexander, the Honorary Secretary of the Leeds 
Committee. I am proud to say, that the Manchester District have come to an arrange- 
ment as to the essential points ; and a report of which was laid before the Quarterly 
Committee of yesterday, praying further time, and leave to print and circulate their 
propositions ; leave was granted, and I am in sanguine hopes, that previous to the 
Ijondon A. M. C. a good and satisfactory Code of Laws will be framed, so as to meet 
the wishes of its warmest supporters. I am, the Order's well-wisher, 

Manchester, December 13M. 183b'. J. S. MYERS. 

(By the kindness of P. P. D. G. M. Parson the following Copy of Rules is inserted.) 



ADORK88 TO THE OFFICERS AND BROTHERS OF THE LEEDS DISTRICT OF ODD 

FELLOWS OF THE MANCHESTER UNITY. 

GSNTLBMEN, 

We, the undersigned, were chosen to form a Committee to make a 
Code of Laws for the government of the *' Widow and Orphans' Fund" — such Code 
of Laws to be afterwards taken into consideration by the Lodges of the Leeds Dis- 
trict. According to your request we have given the affair our most serious considera- 
tion, and now lay the result of our labours before you. 

You will perceive that the manner of admitting members has occupied much of 
our attention, and that the scale of payments and receipts has been a task of no ordin- 
ary kind, inasmuch as we felt it a duty incumbent on us to make the laws on this sub- 
ject as impartial as possible, which, in our opinion, could not be accomplished so well 
as to allow members to insure to their widow or orphans, what sum they thought pro- 
per, thereby obviating all partiality between old popular or past officers, and the most 
hunable member of the District. 

You will also see that we have taken the election of officers and their duties into 
consideration, which, you will be well aware, must be speculative until the defects 
develope themselves in practically working out the principles of the Institution, which 
will be a work of time and often need the pruning hook of reformation. 

As to the utility of a Widow and Orphans' Fund, it would be superfluous in us 
to say anything in favour of so desirable an Institutien after so many valuable articles 
have appeared in the ♦• Magazins" on the subject. We, t\i%Tft\«t«, tslWi Xwr^^"^^ 
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rasnlt in yeur own hands, hoping you will reoeive our labours in the spirit whieb they 
have been attempted, and pause ere you condemn an Institution so well calculated to 
•often the grief and gladden the hearts of the widow and orphan, and thereby add one 
link more to the chain of Odd Fellowship, and assist you in completing the principles 
of benevolence for which you are so justly famedf applauded^ dnd beloved. 

** The blind, the lame, the sick, their bounty own'd, 
While seem'd soft pity in each heart enthron'd : 
No limit had they for their kindly deeds, 
To plead the Widow and the Orphans' needs." 

PROV. 6. M. ROBERT KAY, CHikiRHAN. 

P. PROV. G. M. and C. S. SAML. NORTON. 

P. PROV. G. M. JOSEPH NORTON. 

P. G. GEO. SEWELL. 

P. G. JAMES BROWN. 

P. G. JOHN HIRST. 

P. G. WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 



LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF THE LEEDS DISTRICT ODD FELLOWS' 

WIDOW AND ORPHANS' FUND. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

RlBSOLUTioN 1. — That no Member or Members, Lodge or Lodges, be compelled 
to join the " Widow and Orphans* Fund" — but that all members, and the Lodges in 
the Leeds District, are hereby requested to become subscribers, to the aforesaid Fund. 

2. — That members of the Leeds District of Independent Odd Fellows, of the 
Manchester Unity, may enter the Widow and Orphans' Fund by paying one shilliog 
each before the Quarterly District Meeting, to be held in March, 1837, and be fflx 
months before free ; but if he or they neglect to enter before the aforesaid meeting— 
the admission fee to rise one shilling per year after the age of thirty-five, and no mem* 
her shall be allowed to enter that is above forty-five years of age, after the last Monday 
in December, 1837 ; nor shall any member be allowed to enter, except he is in good 
health, and can bring his register and a surgeon's certificate to that effect, if required. 

3. — ^That any member bringing a card or clearance from any District that has a 
Widow and Orphans' Fund, and joining this District, he shall be allowed to become a 
member of this Fund on the following terms, viz : — If under forty-five years of agCi 
by paying one shilling and sixpence ; above forty-five years of age, two shillings and 
sixpence (providing the District Widow and Orphans' Fund where he has come from 
wiH receive our brothers on die same conditions, and he brings a clearance from the 
Widow and Orphans' Fund he has left) ; but if any person joining this District, from 
a District that has not established a Widow and Orphans' Fund, such brother shall 
only be admitted on the same terms as any new member. 

4. — That if any member of this Fund draw his card or clearance from his Lodge, 
and throw the same into any Lodge in another District, he shall not be entitled to tSie 
benefits of this Fund ; but if any member has drawn his card for the purpose of tr&- 
T^ling in search of employment, he shall be entitled the same as any other member if 
he causes his contributions to be paid, and has not thrown his card into any Lodge in 
another District. 

5. — ^That the Secretary of this Fund shall keep a register of the names, ages, 
trade, and residence of every member of this Fund : he shall also keep a Committee 
book, in which shall be recorded the resolutions of the Committee, and another book 
in which shall be entered the receipts and disbursements of the Committee of the 
Widow and Orphans' Fund : he shall likewise receive from the C. S. of the District 
the whole of the Magazines taken by the officers and brothers of the Leeds District, 
and distribute the same to their respective Lodges, and receive the money for the 
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MBK, aad pay to the Treasurer of the District the coat price, and place the profita 
into the bank according to the 18th law. 

6. — ^Iliat all igfembers entering the Widow and Orphans' Fond after the Quarterly 
Hareh District Meeting, 1837, shall be twelre months from the time of entering, or 
pajing their entrance money, before they shall be free and entitled to the benefits of 
the said Fnnd. 

7. — ^Thatno member shall be entitled to the .benefits, or considered financial in 
this Fond except he be financial in his Lodge ; and any member neglecting to be clear 
on the books of thik Institution oiice in erery six montiis, shall, for erery such neg- 
lect, suspend himself from the benefits for three months from the time he pays up his 
arrears ; and should any member neglect to pay his contributions for twelve months, 
he shall not again be admitted on any other conditions but as a new member. 

8. — ^That no member be entitled to the benefits of the Fund, unless he leaves a 
widow, or orphan children under sixteen years of age, or orphans incapable of provi 
ding for themselves, through natural or -accidental causes, over which they had no con- 
trol ; nor shall the widow of any member receive any benefit from this Fund, unless 
they were living together at the time of such member's death. 

9.— That the members of the Order of Odd Fellows of the M. U. having entered 
the Widow and Orphans' Fund belonging to the Leeds District, may insure to then* 
widow or orphans the sum of £7. lOs., by paying 28, per annum in quarterly pay- 
ments, or £\0, by paying 28. lid. ; or £15. by paying 38. 5d. ; or £20. by paying 
58. lid. ; if, at the time of entering, their ages do not exceed 25 years ; and for fur- 
ther information on this subject we refer yon to the scale of payments, receipts, and 
ages, which are all calculated accordingly ; but we wish you to understand lid. will be 
allowed to every member that takes a Magazine towards the suras laid down in the 
scale ; for instance, a member that is 24 years of age wants to insure £10. to his 
widow, he will have sixpence per quarter to pay, and take the Magazine, or 2s. lid. 
per annum and not take the Magazine ; £20. the highest sum to be insured for. 

10. — That there shall be appointed by each Lodge, a person to act as Secretary to 
their members belonging to the Widow and Orphans* Fund, such person to take charge 
of the Magazines from the -Secretary of the said Fond, and keep a clear account be- 
tween the officers and brothers and the Widow and Orphans' Fund, his Lodge to pro- 
vide a book for that purpose — he shall also make an entry of the names and ages of 
the wife and children of the members of his Lodge that are in the Fund, and pay all 
money he receives into the funds of his Lodge each Lodge night. 

11. — ^That the following be the form of certificate required from the officers of 
any Lodge making a demand for any money due at the death of any member of the 
Widow and Orphans' Fund :— This is to certify, that is dead, and that he 

was a free member of the Widow and Orphans' Fund, and that his Widow or Orphans 
are entitled to the sum of in consequence of such member's death, whic& 

took place on the day of in the year of our Lord In witness 

whereof we have affixed our hands and the seal of our Lodge, this day of 

in this year of our Lord 
Seal of Lodge. (Signed) 

12. — That when a member dies the elective officers of his Lodge, riiall, on ascer- 
taining the fhct, together with the date of his death, sign a certificate to that efieot, 
which shall be forwarded to the Secretary of the Fund ; and the Secretary shall, on 
the receipt of each certificate legally signed, and finding the deceased good on the 
books of the Fund, draw a cheque upon the bank for his assuraiioe money, which 
cheque shall be afterwards signed by one of the trustees, and after receiving such 
signatures it shall be sufficient authority for the bankers to pay the money to the per- 
son holding the same. 

13. — ^That all money due eLt the death of a member of this Fund be paid on' re- 
ceiving a proper certificate, and not in weekly payments ; the Secretary not to sign a 
cheque for the payment of any money without first receiving a proper certificate. — 
Should he neglect to obtain such certificate, he will subject himself to be dealt with as 
the Yearly Meeting may think proper ; the Secretary shall likewise draw up a balance 
sheet of all receipts and disbursements, such balance sheet to be printed annually, and 
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one copy sent to each Lodge ; the Committee to have power to order or not any num- 
ber to be printed for sale to the members of the Fund. 

14. — ^That a Treasurer, Secretary, three Trustees, and Committee, be appointed 
by the Annual District Meeting to conduct the business of the Widow and Orphans' 
Fund : to continue in office twelve months, such officers to be subscribing members of 
the said Fund ; and should any of the said Committee die, or be returned bad to the 
Fund, or behave in any manner so as to incur the censure of the Committee or his 
Lodge, his Lodge shall appoint another in his stead, (and any member of the Com- 
mittee shall serve again if re-elected.) 

15. — ^That the Annual District Meeting appoint a President and Vice President, 
the G. M. and D. G. M. of the District be prohibited for the time they are in office 
from serving any office of this Fund ; the President, or Vice President in his absence, 
may call a Committee at any time he may see urgent necessity for the same to be 
called ; the President and Vice to have one shilling each, and Committee-men sixpence 
each for their attendance ; the President and Vice shall order good behaviour and 
decorum at all Committee Meetings of this Institution, and the same fines shall be 
inflicted in case of improper behaviour as if in open Lodge of the Order. 

16. — That there shall be held annually, on the last Thursday in January in each 
and every year, at five o'clock in the evening, at such place as the Yearly District 
Meeting may think proper, a Meeting of Delegates and the Officers of the Widow 
and Orphans' Fund, for the purpose of altering or amending the laws of the Widow 
and Orphans' Fund — the outgoing officers to preside ; no person to be elected to office 
of President, Vice, Secretary, Treasurer, or Trustees, without he sends in a certificate 
stating the office he intends to stand poll for to the Annual Meeting of the District 
before business commences, and no Delegate be allowed to sit but such as are subscri- 
bers to the Widow and Orphans' Fund. 

1 7. — That the Secretary of this Fund give security for £50, in two sureties, such 
sureties to be approved of by the Trustees of this Institution, and he shall lay before 
the Auditors his balance sheet of the receipts and disbursements of the last twelre 
months, such balance sheet, after having been audited, declared correct, and signed 
by the Auditors, shall be signed by the President before leaving office ; the Secretary's 
salary to be 5 per cent on the security given for the first quarter, viz : 12s. 6d. ; bat 
should he find this sum insufficient to pay him for his labour, he shall lay the same 
before the ensuing Quarterly Meeting for their consideration. 

18. — That all money on account of this Society shall be paid to the Secretary, 
and shall by him be placed in the bank to the credit of the Trustees of this Institu- 
tion, at least once in each and every quarter, and that all moneys on account of this 
Society be paid by the bank on receiving a cheque signed by any of the Trustees. 

19. — ^That there shall be appointed by the Annual Meeting of the Widow and 
Oqthans' Fund, on their first meeting night after coming into office, two qualified 
persons as Auditors for the Institution, who shall audit the ensuing twelve months' 
accounts previous to tiie same being laid before the next Annual Meeting of the Widow 
and Orphans' Fund ; such Auditors' remuneration to be taken into consideration by 
the Yearly Meeting. 

20. — ^That all propositions for altering, amending, or making new Laws of this 
Fund, shall first, be sanctioned by a majority of the members of this Fund in som^ 
Lodge, such members to be subscribing members of the Lodge, and belonging ^^ 
Widow and Orphans' Fund ; no other members to be allowed to vote. And after ^ 
passing, they shall be signed by the officers of the Lodge, and then sent to the Ansi^^ 
Meeting of the Widow and Orphans' Fund, and no proposition for altering or amend- 
ing the Laws will be entertained but what are in strict conformity with the aforesaid* 

21. — That should any dispute occur concerning these Laws, or other matters t>** 
lonSing to the Widow and Orphans' Fund, which the Laws do not specify, between *** 
President, Vice, Secretary, or any other members, which they cannot convenicO^'J 
settle, the same shall be referred to three parties, belonging to this Fund, on e»^^ 
side'; and if they cannot settle the same, the said parties shall call in another, «^^^ 
shall be considered as umpire, and whose decision shall be final and conclusive. 
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TO THE G. M. AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Gbntlkmsn and Brothers, 

At a Special Meeting, conyened by desire of the Quarterly Lecture, 
and with the sanction of the Oldham District 0£Scers, held the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, at the house of P. V. William Ainsworth, host of the Violet of the Valley Lodge 
house, it was unanimously agreed upon, — That an Address should be presented to the 
6. M., D. G. M., C. S., and Book-keeper of the Order, and such of the Board of 
Directors as are at this time acting for the welfare of the Order at large. It is also 
th« wish of the District that you give it a place in the next Magazine, as containing 
the desire and the determination of the Oldham District to stand or fall by the laws 
established by the A. M. C. 

WILLIAM PATTERSON. P. P. G. M. and C. S. 

Noven^er 20thf 1836. 

THE ADDRESS OF THE OFFICERS AND BROTHERS OP THE 

OLDHAM DISTRICT. 

It is with feelings of sorrow and regret that we see, at this time, so much envy, 
to much discord and ill-feeling existing, where all should be peace and good-will 
towards each other. You, to whom the whole Order is looking up for the support 
and maintenance of those laws which have raised the Independent Order high abofe 
others in the estimation of all thinking persons. At a time like the present it is the 
duty of every District — and, we may add, of every Odd Fellow — to stand forward 
and support the Officers of the Order in their arduous duty, so long as they continue 
to act for the general good, and to preserve those laws inviolable which have raised 
them to the present station they now hold in society, and to resist and expose, as far 
as lies in your power, all such base and unmanly attempts at layipg open the secrets of 
the Order, but more particularly that of the Purple Degree, which every Odd Fd- 
low ought to be proud in receiving and maintaining, and the man that can thus solemnly 
receive that Degree and make it known to others not qualified, ought to be for ever 
expelled the society of well-meaning men, and to pass the remainder of his days in 
obscurity and oblivion. But rest assured while you pursue the same steady and im- 
partial course you have so far done, with a determination to persevere in the same, as 
established by the Laws of A. M. C.s, you will receive the sanction and support of a 
District containing upwards of 2700 members ; and we also further hope that you wi& 
resist every attempt at having the Books of the Order re-audited, after having boia 
proved, each year, correct, by men of the most consummate talents, and in whom 
the Deputies could place the most unbounded confidence for their honesty and integri' 
ty, as such a course would not only tend to cast odium and reproach upon the individ- 
tudf thus selected by the Deputies at the A. M. C. but likewise upon the C. S. of the 
Order, whose steady and unflinching conduct, during a long series of yeiira, may be 
imitated but never excelled. Therefore relying on your honesty and integrity, we hope 
that the seeds of discord will soon be dispelled, and our valuable and beloved Order 
will again shine forth in all its ancient beauty and utility. 

Signed, by order and on the behalf the District and the Committee, appointed 
this 20th day of November, 1836, 

RICHARD LEES, PROV. G. M. 
JOSEPH WORMALL, PROV. D. G. M. 
WILLIAM PATTERSON, P. PROV. G. M. & C. S. 
JAMES TAYLOR, P. PROV. G. M. 
JOHN BRADLEY, P. PROV. G. M. 
WILLIAM CORLESS, P. PROV. G. M. 
JOHN SUTCLIFFE, P. G. 
JONATHAN SLATER, P. G. 
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ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCEPTICISM. 

BT ALFBKO SIOTB. 

HiFORE entering upon the few considentioiis which this labjeot haf snggeited to 
me, it will be proper to obeerre, that by the word ' Scepticism' yon mutt not under- 
stand the peculiar tenets of that School of Philosophy of which Pyrrho was the foon* 
der, aiid which was opposed to the Dogmatists. I am not going to drag before you the 
exploded absurdities of the non-ezibtence of all things, and the impracticability of 
ascertsining and defining the actual being of any objects ; nor to present jrou with the 
ten great arguments upon which this very unsatisfactory system was built and supported. 
Neither do I use the word in that opprobrious and modem sense which divines and 
religions men have invested it with — assimilating, confounding and identifying the 
sceptic with the infidel, and torturing, in the curling irons of custom, a negative state 
of mind to a positive and deliberate rejection of, or dissent from, the peculiar doctrines 
of oar sacred and revealed religion. 

I'onfining the use of the word ' Scepticism' to its original and legitimate meaning, 
I would characterize by it that morbid indecision of ioind — that feeble and wavering 
QDcertaiiity of determination — which, to the enquirer after truth) is so painful in itself , 
and so paralyzing to the energies of the intellect. 

1 here is, perhaps, nothing more remarkable, in the history of the human mind, 
than the well-known circomstance that two men of equal education and intelligence, 
with similar candour of intention and intensity of application, with equal opportunities, 
" means and appliances to boot,'' shall arrive at different — sometimes, indeed, very 
opposite- -conclusions, after the investigation of a given subject. In theology, in law, 
in medicine — ^nay, in the views taken of the common occurrences of life — this is equally 
troe, and men of the greatest ability, and most disinterested character, differ, ioto ecelo, 
in opinions — the result of sober, candid, and industrious research. The enqnirer, 
anxious to consult the highest and most acknowledged authorities on the science he is 
cultivating, applies with eagerness to one of them, lie is directed. Film after film 
of darkness falls from his astonished eyes ; the rough becomes smooth ; the lofty and 
impassable mountain becomes a level plain ; and the deep, and miry, and dark pits, in 
his path, are filled up and covered with flowers. He congratulates himself on baring 
consulted so able a preceptor, and goes on his way rejoicing. Nothing now remains 
bat the acquirement of collateral confirmation, and he betakes himself to the works of 
another great master. But if the first was a great light, the second is a great eztin- 
goisher. He begins by demolishing, step by step, the arguments and deductions of 
his predecessor — convicts him of misapprehension here, and misrepresentation there — 
of exaggerating here, and diminishing there; and ends by exploding his theories as 
erroneous, and stigmatizing his application of them as unsatisfactory or injurious. 
Behold the perplexity of our student I Again the mists of doubt and darkness settle 
upon his mind ; again mountains rise, and precipices yawn ; and his distracted and 
wavering mind, like Noah's dove,, can find no sure footing in the wilderness. 

If he follow out the investigation into the works of the '* Servum picus"— the 
swirms of second-rate writers ; he finds them imitators and partizans of one or the 
other ; copying their defects at least ; perplexing the matter with fresh absurdities ; 
nnd adding to it, perhaps, the thorns and briars of personal or party rancour. 

If our student be one of powerful and original mind — thinking, as did his first 
preceptor, tor himself; if he weighs, compares, and carefully appropriates the chief 
arguments of each ; he, perhaps, finds the result of the whole, with the addition of 
his own knowledge, leading him to results different from either. He becomes then a 
dissenter from both, to be, in the like manner, consulted by new aspirants, and to be, 
like them, the founder of a new school, and followed by a similar herd of disciples and 
imitators. Or else — stopping short of this — he remains bewildered and perplexed ; 
the pros and the cons are so nearly balanced that his mind can incline absolutely to 
neither side, and he becomes — quoad that science — " a sceptic," or a doubter. If, 
on the other hand, he be a man of weak judgment and ardent temperament — if he be 
easily dazzled with slpendour of style, or seduced by specious plausibility of argumejit— 

Vol. 4— No. 5—2 F. 
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rerj often his feelings become enHsted on the one side or the other ; they bias and 
controul his judgment ; a kind of personal connection springs up between him and the 
author whose theories he has embraced ; he becomes a hot and violent partizan and 
admirer of the one, and as bitter and violent an opponent of the other. Then he 
begins to dislike and despise those who impugn the authority of his favourite ; investi' 
gation is at an end ; and, remaining nearly as ignorant as when he set out, he has 
learned, at least, to contemn and deride, when he should have been silent and docile. 
This man is now fitted for an acrid controversialist ; but, as a philosopher, he is lost 
for ever. 

Oar present business, however, is with the Sceptic, and I will present him to you 
under another form : 

If it were always possible that, in our searches after truth, the intellectual should 
be the only faculties exercised-^which is about as much as to say, if man were a purely 
intellectual, and not an animal, being — then the species of sceptic, whom I am about 
notice, would have no existence but in my imagination. If, indeed, the human mind 
could arrive at a period of sufficient power and energy to undertake and conduct a pro- 
cess of acquiring and arranging information — of making fair and clear deductions from 
it, and thus constructing theories solely from the pure materials of untainted and un- 
alloyed truth — if, I say, it could arrive at a period capable of all this, without having 
previously collected an atom of prejudice or prepossession — without having contracted 
the least bias — ?rithout having gone through, or being placed in, circumstances which 
might seem to make this or that termination necessary or desirable^-if no tinge of pre- 
conceived notion colour the telescope or the microscope through which he has to view 
the distant or minute atoms which have to make up the mass of his structure of know- 
ledge and conviction — ^then, indeed, would philosophy be pure and defined — then wouM 
her truths be clear, and dazzling, and splendid as the noon-day sun in his glory — then 
would doubt and mystery, and error, and disputation vanish from our catalogue of 
human evik, and all ** agree in the same thing." But this golden age of philosophy 
has yet to come, and come it never can '* till this corruption shall have put on incor- 
niption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality ; ' until our animal nature shall 
be merged in our spiritual ; and, unfettered by weakness, undimmed by prejudice, 
and unscared by phuitoms, the mental eye of man shall range in bright and fearless 
liberty over the splendid works of his Creator. 

In the mean time, we are the creatures of a thousand shifting and controlling 
circumstances. We are feathers tost hither and thither on the fluctuating waves of time, 
and, like the landsman who first ventures on the heaving bosom of the ocean, each new 
position serves but to increase our difficulties and conftision. Our reason — ^that noble 
and much-vaunted faculty, the only and the great instrument by which we can properly 
and profitably conduct our studies — is utterly at the mercy of our bodily sensations. A • 
child can kick it from its throne for a season — a little wine can drown its perceptions 
and powers-Hin aching tooth interfere with its application and accuracy — and ten thou- 
sand nothings, arising out of the circumstances of place, time, education, or habit, 
warp, hinder, or confound its most important operations. With these considerations 
uppermost in our minds, we can have no difficulty in understanding the position of the 
man who, with the purest intentions, applies himself to the object of his pursuit. For 
months (it maybe years) he follows the narrow path of patient and attentive study. 
He fixes his eyes upon what he conceives to be the great landmarks of known and ad- 
mitted truth ; and, with what he believes the most unbiassed candour, he gives to each 
object in the landscape its appropriate name and importance. But the path becomes 
more and more rough and thorny — more dark and desolate. Every step is more painful 
than the last, and he finds himself entering upon a vast and dreadful wilderness, amid 
the howling of wild beasts and contention of the elements. He recedes in terror. On 
another side smiles a devious, but flowery and beautiful track, leading, it may be» to 
a sunshiny and happly land where no fear is ; and, repelled by the one, whose claims 
on his attention he has not yet learned to deny ; attracted by the other, whose charms 
he yet suspects to be injurious or deceitful, he stands between the two an undecided 
" sceptic,** 

This, it is true, is metaphor, but it is, ^rhaps, the only way in which I ooohl 
hare at all shadowed forth that state of mind which I wish to describe. 
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There may l>e another shade of the same mental character. A man's netoral 
temperament^ ptirauitSi interests , or associations may so mingle with and influence the 
whole complexion of an intellectual capacity, origindly powerful and excellent, and 
thus, without beiog able to obliterate, may distort or confuse the grand and leading 
features of truth so as to leare him in perplexity and doubt. Too much intimidated to 
follow out the process of reasoning with boldness and decision, yet too firmly convinced 
of the soundness of the principles he has already acquired, or too m«ch seduced by the 
arguments he has admitted to retreat from or duavow them. 

Further — ^There appears to me to exist, in the minds of some men, a kind of 
morbid indecision — a want» as it were, of tone and energy—- which, as if it were bodily, 
it would incapacitate him from feats of strength, so, as it is mental, disqualifies him 
from the resolute adoption of any opinions. It is an irresolute and negative state of 
mind, which undecidingly suspends the judgment ; which, equally attracted on all 
sitles, remains, somewhat like Mahomet's coffin, equidistant from aU conclusions. 

This kind of sceptic is not the sort of person generally characterized as " weak- 
minded.'' Ko — ^the weakminded man either impliciUy follows the lead of a more pow- 
erfdl one, or is tost about with every new and shifting gust of argument. He either 
never thinks for himself at all ; never, on his account, examines ti^e grounds of opin- 
ions at all, but pins his faith upon some other man's sleeve ; or else, his vacillating 
convictions are always at the service of the next claimant. Of such a person it is 
evident nothing can be made, still less is he fit to be the leader of a sect. But the 
desultory and unstrung sceptic, whom J have endeavoured to describe, finds many to 
admire his irresolution as prudent caution, and his scepticism as philosophical distrust. 
If he be a man of sparkling wit and pleasing style ; if, especially, as such men often 
do, he add the graces of poetry to his other literary charms, he is immediately the 
idol of an enraptured coterie — ^the ** hot-pressed darling" of innumerable sentimental- 
ists. The writings of such a man, when you read them, seem to be a collection of 
the lucubrations of a hundred different kinds of authors. Each part is something dis- 
tinct from the rest. He is 'outrageous in this, that, and the other particular, as this, 
that, or the other humour happens to prevail ; but, considered as a whole, like the 
acid and alkaline drugs in the chemist's shop, one set of opinions neutralizes and nulli- 
fies another, till the mixture of all is insipidity, doubt, and confusion. 

The last, and by tenfold the most numerous class of sceptics, which I intend to 
notice, may be represented by the man who either possesses no ability, or no inclina- 
tion to thiiJc for Idmself. Abandoning himself, perhaps, to those sensual and animal 
pleasures which blunt the delicacy and blight tiie energy of the mental fonctions ; and 
ambitious, at the same time, of such distinction as may be derived from the affectation 
of singularity of oi»nion in important matters ; he catches hold of some of the leading 
doctrines of the master-minds in scepticism, and professes himself dissatisfied with 
the evidence which he has never examined, and refuses his assent to truths which he 
has never investigated. He is loud and noisy in his declamations against those who, 
he says, are misled by prejudices, allured by hopes, or influenced by fears. He pro- 
fesses contempt of authority ; boasts of that right of individual and self-dep^dant 
judgment which he could never exercise ; and affects to treat with scorn and derision 
those who do neither entertain nor avow the bold and singular sentiments whidi he has 
adopted. This species of sceptic (if he be worthy the name) is to be known from 
others by the clamorous boast — the loud denunciation — the sarcastic sneer — ^in short, 
by all the insignia of an unquiet and frivolous mind ; discontented with his own hastily 
formed and ill-digested creed, he is restless to impugn and discredit the sincerity of 
others ; and feeling no sweet approbation in his own conscience, is ever anxious to 
disturb the peace of his neighbour. 

Such are the rapid and imperfectly delineated outiines of a few varieties of. the 
Genus Sceptic which the present opportunity enables me to trace, though it will neither 
allow me to fill up the sketches , nor to multiply the portraits. One or two considera- 
tions, which appear naturally to rise out of the subject, shall close the Essay. 

Difficult as it is to apprehend and to analyse the workings of the human mindj 
and, little analogous as they are to the functions of material organization, it may be 
disputed whether it is, as the body is acknowledged to be, the subject, if not the slave, , 
of habit. Whether the thoughts and feelings, aetustomed to iran in the same channels, 
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do or do not, therefortf lead generally to similar results ; or whether a kind of innate 
and constitutional bias predisposes men to their respectiye mental characters, may be 
an interesting subject of inquiry to the speculative metaphysician. That one or tbe 
other fact is true, must be acknowledged by every one who is at all accustomed to 
observe the marked distinctions of individual tone and complexion of mind. We sel- 
dom hesitate to conjecture — and we generally conjecture very accurately — ^what wiU be 
the opinion and conduct of two or more acquaintances in a given juncture of ciicum- 
stances. Now if , as I incline to believe, the mind is ^influenced by habit, and its rea* 
sonings and decisions are apt to glide into the path they have been accustomed to par- 
sue, we may understand how doubt or scepticism in one thing may lead to the same 
effect in many, until the result of the whole is an uncertain and tremulous (if I may 
be allowed the expression) indecision in the persons I have attempted to describe. 

If any lesson may be learned from this very intricate subject, it is, perhaps, that, 
with the exception of the last noticed, none of the sceptics referred to should be the 
objects of our disrespect, and none of our persecution. The moral of this, as of all 
other fairly-conducted investigations of the physical and spiritual history of man, 
points to the same grand deduction — Charity in judgment ^ and Benevolence in action. 
No matter in what science, or from what era in the science, a man may set out — if be 
follow the path with honesty and attention, here is the grand termination of his re- 
searches — this is the delightful haven at which he is sure to arrive. ^ he arrive not 
here, it is invariably because there was something vicious or incorrect in the profeum 
qf his studies, and he may be assured that where he lost sight of Charity f at that 
very point he lost sight of Truth, 

Ripon. July 11, 1836. 



A SERMON 

Preached in the Parish Church of All-Hallows, Almondbury, before the Lodge, 
No, 429, qf the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 

BY THE REV. JOHN COATES, 

Incumbent Curate of Longwood, in the Parish of Huddersfield. 



Thco are better than one; because they have a good reward for their labour, fvr 
if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow ; but woe to him that is alone when h 
falleth, for he hath not another to help him up, Ecclesiastes ch. iv, ver. 9 and 10. 

It requires no great observation or acquaintance with human aifairs to convince QS| 

that many purposes and designs are effected by societies better than by individuals.— 

This remark is confirmed by tbe frequent practice of mankind, as well as by the Holy 

Scriptures. On looking around us, we see men associating for the advancement of 

trade, of pleasures, of religion, and even for the furtherance of open wickedness ; so 

sensible are they of the advantage of united strength, of acting in a body in any 

cause in which they may embark. But I am, at present, to confine myself to that kind of 

society, the immediate object of which is to promote the temporal ease and comfort of 

individuals by relieving their distresses. Associations for temporal purposes, when well 

conducted and properly regulated, besides answering the end immediately intended by 

them, may have a happy influence on the morals. They have a great tendency to soften 

the mind and civilize the manners. Tbey who live much to themselves, and seldom 

converse with their fellow-creatures, naturally contract a degree of moroseness and 

self-sufficiency ; but a little intercourse with mankind lets them see that they are only 

like other men. While they stand at a distance, their thoughts are very much taken 

np with themselves, and they are apt to dwell much upon their supposed good qualities, 

and to overlook their evils and defects ; for they have few or none near them to compare 

themselves with, whose better examples and greater knowledge, might convince them 

•f their own errors and imperfections. Thus they become confirmed in an obstinate 
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and seli-sufficient spirU, in a habit of thinking themielvet wiier, and mora knowiiif 
than others ; and, of consequence, in a proud avergion to be indebted to etiiei^ tot 
any assistance or any good they are in need of ; whereaa, a little free and friendly 
communication with those about them, bo for as opportunity and innoccsnoe permit, 
would have a tendency to humble them, by giving them to see that other men have 
virtues equal and superior to theirs, and that they themselves have failings in common 
with the rest of the world. Society opens the contracted heart, and enlarges narrow 
conceptions; it infuses generous and manly ideas into the grorelling mind ; it raises the 
abject, and encourages the desponding; it disperses the gloom of melancholy, and 
imparts fresh life and vigour to those who are dispirited with difficulty or opposition ; 
it checks tlie haughtiness of the rich and great, by letting them see that t}.cy are but 
men ; and while it gives comfort to the poor by imparting to them the ble5?(ing8 due to 
them as men, it shews the necessity and usefulness of different gradations (.f rank, and 
the subordination that is due to superiors. Good society shames vice, and it strengthens 
the hands of virtue ; it greatly befriends the cause of humanity, and is a strong barrier 
against that savageness and barbarism, in which many of our fellow-creatures in different 
parts of the world, are wretchedly involved. 

The reason why some are enemies to civil society, is, that it deprives them of 
their liberty. This it certainly does, if by liberty is meant, a power of acting with 
impunity in every respect, as their own inclinations lead them. Man's natural will 
and disposition are so depraved, that they must be laid under restrictions, otherwise 
the world would be thrown into the utmost disorder and confusion ; there would be 
little peace and comfort, and no security to be enjoyed. So that if a man, by becomiiig 
a member of society at large, be obliged to give up part of his liberty, it ia only to 
partake of greater privileges than he could otherwise possibly po^ess. He is neces- 
sitated to lay down wbut would be his hurt, his disgrace, his ruin, for the sake of 
advantages, which, when properly estimated and improved, constitute his glory and 
happiness as a rational creature. 

'* In associations where the property of different persons is mixed together for the 
<* sake of mutual interest, ench is concerned for the welfare of the other ; beoause the 
" prosperity of the whole depends upon the health and good conduct of the whole. So 
'* that in this case, a virtue (as it were) arises out of necessity ; by a frequent mntnal 
** intercourse, a mutual good-will is established, and unfriendly minds become, in some 
'* degree, ameliorated and humanized.'' 

Before I proceed with the subject which has called us together to-day, I shall 
make one or two observations on the objections which some advance against secret 
Orders. It is very justly stated in the preface to tbe book of laws for the regulation of 
the Society of Odd Fellows, that ** it is but too common to find th.<it mankind ara 
" generally led to condemn what they do not properly understand, and either through 
** prejudice or ignorance, neglect to pay that attention to principle which it necessarily 
" requires. How, then, are they qualified to determine upon its merits } Hence, has 
** originated all that illiberal censure, abuse, and contempt hitherto thrown upon Odd 
** Fellows." Again, it is stated that this society '' is of more extensive utility than a 
" Benefit Society, which only relieves the few individuals who are in immediate eon- 
** nexion with it ; but an Odd Fellow, let him come from what part of the country he 
*' may, if he is distressed, has an equal claim to protection and assistance, and by its 
*' happy effect, is rendered comfortable in his travels." He leaves home in search of 
employment ; he travels some distance, finds himself in pecuniary need, and perhaps 
wants a friend to put him in the way of procuring work ; he arrives at a town, and 
sends in his card or travelling certificate to the proper officer. So far this mode may be 
imitated by one not a member. But an engraver or (Hinter may have reserved some of 
these certificates for his own purposes, and forged certain names as officers ; or the 
bearer may have stolen it from a member. How is this to be discovered ? The ha- 
vener undergoes an examination ; the sign and counter-sign are demanded, — the pass- 
word is required, which being changed at stated periods, renders it very improbable 
that any deception should take place. Moreover, with these signs and pass>words, a 
lecture or dialogue is connected, by which a stranger is very soon detected ; this 
lecture being committed to memory, requires frequent practice in the repetition of it, 
so that aq open meeting would attract thosp whose curioi^ity, or perhaps worse motives, 
naight induce to witness the proceedings. 
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It has also been objected, that these secret meetings may be made subserrient to 
rdigiouB or political mischief. Do those who make this objection comider that love- 
feastSi band and class meetings, are private, and equally liable to censure.* 

I come now to the more immediate object of the day, the general prind^des of a 
society, formed for the relief of the sick, which principles may be reduced to three 
heads ; upon each of which I shall make a few remarks. 

I. — ^The first of these principles is that of Bbnsyolbncb. It must be acknow- 
ledged, that in this Society, as well as in many others, sufficient proof of benerolence 
has been given in this neighbourhood.t The contributors to its fund have, for many 
years, had the satisfaction of seeing their intentions turned to good account. Com- 
passion to the distressed, when it springs from right motives, is very strongly recom- 
mended in scripture, and is certainly very pleasing to Him, whose ** mercy is over aU 
His works ;'' who ** maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust." It is written that ** God delighteth in mercy," 
he delighteth in shewing mercy to his creatures, and in seeing them exercise it one 
toward another ; but let us remember, that *' without faith, it is impossible to please 
Grod/' It is the motive which makes even a good action pleasing or displeasing to God. 
When charity proceeds firom ostentation, we may be sure its motive is corrupt, and it 
will meet with no acceptance from God ; for the usefidness of the action can certainly 
make no atonement for the badness of the motive from which it ifprings. And, if 
charity presume to take the place of the righteousness of Christ, and be pleaded ass 
meritorious cause of our justification before God, it will serve to increase our condem- 
nation. This is too frequently the case ; but what can be more dishonourable to Him, 
who offered up his own life as a sacrifice to God, that we sinners might be justified by 
His blood ? Let us not entertain one thought of doing anything by way of recom- 
mending ourselves to the favour of God, whom it is not possible for us to approacli, 
but by that ^' new and living way which Jesus Christ hath consecrated for us through 
the viul, that is to say, his flesh.'' For St. Paul, eminent as he was for piety and 
usefulness, yet durst not mention anything that he had done or possessed, with a view 
of securing the favour of God thereby, but, as it were, lays himself and all his, in the 
dust, and begs that he may ** be found in Christ, not having his own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith.'' And he openly declares in his own name, and in the {name 
of all the saints that ever lived, '* by whom also (that is by Christ, and by no other 
way) we have access by faith into this grace wherein we stand.'* 

Religion, then, should lay the foundation of every society, and should regulate 
its principles. It is the religion of faith that sets benevolence and every social virtne 
on its right ground, and thereby gives it strength and permanency. Religion is a living 
powerful thing, without which it will be difficult to observe the divine command, *^ Be 
not weary in well-doing." It is the love of Grod, engrafted into the soul by His Holy 
Spirit, that gives the most genuine and real concern for the condition of those about 
us. This ** love is the fulMing of the law," and produces abundantly the '* fruits of 
righteousness which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God." It makes 
a man *' rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate." Actuated 
by this noble principle, he reduces to practice the Apostolic exhortation, ** He that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity ; he that sheweth mercy with cheerfulness." He 
is not charitable to avoid singularity, or the reproach of niggardliness ; but in humble 
obedience to the command of God, whom he loves, and to whose service he himself, 
and all his substance, are devoted. When St. Paul and his fellow-labourers were rai- 
sing a contribution among the Corinthians, for the relief of the poor Saints which 
were in Judea, he speaks of them in very strong terms of commendation for their 
readiness in this work ; and what I mean particularly to recommend to pour attention 
and indtation, my bretliren, is that part of their example noticed by the Apostle— 
<' They first gave their oum-selves to the Lord" They gave up their souls and bodies 

* Mr. Bromley should have ruminated a little upon this, before he so hastily 
condemned all secret orders. 

t It is worthy of consideration, how much the householder and occupier of land is 
benefited by these Institutions, in the reduction of the poor's-rate. 
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to be used for his gloiy, and henoe it was that their charitable oontribntioiia were ae« 
counted '* an odonr of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to Gk>d." 

II. — ^The second principle I wonld take notice of, as necessary to the support and 
usefulness of a benevolent Society, is that which they, who expect benefit from it, 
should act upon. It is that which manifests itself in habits of Temperance, Pru- 
dence, Honesty, Fruoalitt, and Industry. To encourage these virtues is, I 
trust, one design of the Society of Odd Fellows. Your own words seem to shew it. 
*^ Let us, by a uniform consistency of conduct, and a steady perseverence in the Or- 
" der, preserve its dignity unsullied. Let each study to know and respect* himself, 
** convinced that he who violates it must so far degrade his character, as to forfeit all 
" confidence that he will act fairty to another. Let us not be contented with the bare 
'* knowledge of a sound system of morality, but become living examples to others." 
By rule 35th it is ordered, *' That if any brother be convicted of felony or fraud, or 
** any other disgraceful crime, or follows any evil, wicked, or notorious practice, con* 
" trary to law, or use any unlawful means in procuring a livelihood — ^if proof be made 
« thereof within twelve months after committing such acts — ^he shall be expelled. "~- 
Now it is certain that moral virtues are essential to the Christian character. For though 
the spring of all real goodness is the love of God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
though in order to be a true christian, a man must have the life of God infused into 
his soul by the Holy Spirit ; yet no man, that understands his Bible, can suppose that 
he may be a follower of Jesus Christ, and at the same time allow himself in habits of 
intemperance, extravagance, dishonesty, or idleness. They who do so are certainly 
very unworthy members of any society. Let every one, therefore, who wishes to be 
benefitted by the Institution now present, consider this well. They who break through 
the rules of sobriety and moderation, who give way to excess, either in food to grat^ 
a worse than beastly appetite, or in apparel to feed a sinful vanity, are not only offend- 
ers against GK>d, not only ruining their immortal souls, but involving themselves in 
many present difficulties and distresses. Health is a most desirable blessing, and tem- 
perance contributes greatly to it. Whereas habitual excess either in meat or drink^ 
by b^ng attended, almost unavoidably, with pains and diseases, destroys the comforts 
of life, and renders a person totally unfit for death. 

With Temperance is connected Prudence and Frugality. They who are prudent 
in the management of their affairs, and redeem the needless expences of folly and 
vanity, are the better able to bear the burden of their contributions. Especially if to 
Prudence they join Industry. To these the burden is very light. While they, who 
can work, waste their precious time in idleness or trifling, or lay out the fruits of their 
labour in a foolish and imprudent manner, have nothing to spare to lay by against a 
time of sickness, so that, when they are disabled from providing for themselves, they 
will, perhaps, be reduced to very great want and necessity, will be obliged to draw 
hard from the funds of the Society to which they belong, or subsist on the scanty 
allowance of some poor relation or friend, or perhaps on the equally scanty allowance 
of the parish to which they belong. Now it may be hoped that the very idea of having 
something every week or month to save out of their earnings, to lay up in a common 
stock for future use, may be a spur to diligence, and a motive to prudent care. ** Let 
ours also learn to maintain good works for necessary uses,'' says the Apostle. The 
same authority which gave this command, also enjoins, '* Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men." They are utterly unworthy of the christian name, and a scandal 
to any christian society, who do not observe this precept, whose principles and practice 
are dishonest. But one might suppose, that if any were under a temptation to a dis- 
honest action, the idea of tiieir being connected with a body of men, by whose rules 
immorality is condemned, and who have it in their power to expel them from their 
Society for such conduct, would operate as a check to them under all such tempta- 
tions. 

III. — ^To proceed to the third principle, which is another comer-stone to the 
existence and welfare of Benevolent Societies, and that is, Attention to the Sick. 
This is a duty, the diligent and conscientious observance of which St. James considers 
a part of holy religion — ** Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father, is 

'('The writer has taken the liberty of substituting the word respect for love. Self- 
lor% is natural to every one, while too few respect themselves. 
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tbif, Tb vUit the fatherleti and widows in their affliction.'' And a greater that St. 
James makes it one part of the character of those who should be '* blessed of his 
Father, and inherit the kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the world"— 
" I was sick, and ye visited me." Here, then, a line opportunity presents itself to 
those who have the glory of God at heart, who love His Word, and have a tender 
christian concern for their neighbour's good. If your hearts are right with God— if 
you are truly humble — if you have a sincere love to your neighbour — you will none of 
you think attention to the sick beneath you, you will not think it too much trouble, 
especially you who are not much engaged with family concerns, as to have no leisure 
for such a work. I should think that a serious-minded man would rather be glad of 
it, as affording an opportunity of putting in practise one eminent branch of pure and 
undefiled religion ; in a time of sickneas you will often find an ear open to seasonable 
reproof, instruction, or advice, if shut at other times. And you may find it a blessing 
to your own souls. At the same time remember, that when our Lord and Saviour Jesos 
Christ comes to judgment, the wilful neglect of this duty will be brought forward by 
way of accusation against the wicked, ** I was sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
not" 

There is one more advantage attending Societies established for the relief of the 
sick, which I must not omit to mention. A labouring man, by having a supply afforded 
in time of sickness, will be relieved, in some measure, from anxious cares ; this must 
be allowed to be a very great advantage in the hour of affliction. When a man is 
rendered incapable of providing for his own and his family's wants, what a weight of 
care must lie upon the mind, and add double weight to his disorder ; and this perhaps 
(thongh without sufficient reason) might be used as a plea for inattention to spiritiuil 
matters, but by seasonable relief this plea will, in some degree, be done away. The 
mind will be unburdened of part of its care about the things of this life, and left more 
at liberty to attend to the concerns of the soul, and of an eternal world. What a 
pleasure it must give to a truly benevolent mind, to be instrumental to so good a work I 
Herein appears the truth of Solomon's words, ** Two are better than one, because they 
have a good reward for their labour ; for if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow ; 
but woe to him tlhit is alone when he falleth, for he hath not another to h^lp him up." 

My brethren, in concluding these few remarks on the duties of Benevolence, 
Morality, and Attention to the Sick, suffer a word of exhortation. I would earnestly 
recommend you to act up to the spirit of your Motto — Friendship, Love and Truth. 
Let Truth — especially the Truth of God's word — reign on your Ups, and in your hearts 
and lives ; Love — especially the Love of God — dwell in your affections ; and Friend- 
ship, not only to your brotherhood,- but to all your neighbours. Then will you be not 
only good members of your own Order, but of society at large. Guard against peevish 
and quarrelsome tempers, tattling and backbiting, and any expressions or conduct that 
may disturb good order. *^ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity." May you always act up to the Apostle's direction to Titus: 
** Put them in mind to speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, but gentle, shewing 
all meekness unto all men." In the exercise of benevolence, in the regulating of your 
religious and moral conduct, and in attention to the sick, be mindful of God's all- 
seehig eye, one of your own emblematic figures ; that eye nothing can escape, — that 
eye is every where present. ** Whither shall I go from thy spirit? says the royal 
Psalmist, ** or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me." Notidthstanding this infinite presence 
of God, how prone is man to abuse the means of grace, and to live as if no eye could 
dive into the utmost recesses of his heart. But let him be ever so negligent, ever so 
indifferent to the things that concern his everlasting peace, there is an eye, whether 
man believe it or not, that is privy to every transaction of his life, every thought of 
his heart. Then, my brethren, live in the fear and reverence of that divine eje, that 
when your appointed hour is come you may be ready. At all seasons, in every mo- 
ment, be mindful of the presence of God, of your accountableness to him for your 
faithfulness and your temper in all your dealings, of the uncertainty of life, of health, 
and of all human affairs. The frequency of sudden death is a proof how Uttle securi- 
ty there is in this world, and shews you the necessity of living by fkith, of layinf up 
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traasure in heaveii, where neither moth eorrupteth, nor thief approaofaeth ; but whiie 
you exert yourselTes for the support of your families, and the relief of your sick bre* 
thren, above all things seek the favour of God, and depend on him for every needful 
blessing. 

To His faTOur and blessing I commend you, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



AN ACT OF REAL CHAUITY. 

July 24th, being a very cold, wet and stormy morning, a man was found in a dying 
state on the Mils, in a road leading from the Junction loa, in Saddleworth, to Hud- 
dersfield, formerly much travelled, but now rendered almost useless. When seen, he 
was lying on his back in a senseless state ; he was imme<liately conveyed back to the 
nearest house, and every effort used to restore animati(>n. It was some hours after 
redoubled exertions on the part of the good people of the bouse and others, before any 
signs of life appeared ; he then begun to sob, still he ixmld not speak. They then 
searched his pockets and found the June Magazine alon^ with his clearance. It was 
soon made known to some of the officers and brothers of the Clothiers Lodge, held at the 
Junction Inn ; they, with becoming alacrity, hastened to the place, recognised him as 
a brother, and, like the good Samaritan of old, gave orders that every thing should be 
done for him that was necessary, and they would pay all rxpences. The same day, the 
Oldham District Oncers returning from the opening of thu Ripponden District, called 
at the Junction Inn, and was told that a man was lying in that state, and that his clear- 
ance was a month old. We went to the place and found him asleep, but still he had 
not spoken. The first thing I saw was the June Maga? ine, which convinced me the 
man had been to his Lodge very lately ; ihe G. M. looked at his clearance, and found 
that he had only drawn it the night before in Stockport. Thus, by the Brotherly 
uffiBCtion and charitable exertion of Odd Fellows, was a human creature rescued from an 
untimely grave, restored again to his friends and family. Thus is charity the source of 
all good actions ; the man still lives to bless the day that ever he became ai} Indepen- 
dent Odd Fellow. Yours, 

P. PROV. G. M.^WM . PATTERSON, C. S. 

Oldham, Aug. ith, 1836. 



TO THE G. M. AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

** As it is painful to the feelings of every true Odd Fellow to see any of his bre*- 
thren profane, or break through, the secret rules of the Order,'' that pain is much 
increased when such members, in addition, are guilty of Iraud and dishonesty, and it 
is much to be lamented that scarcely the Quarterly Minvtes are published but there are 
sieveral expulsions of members for defrauding Lodges, Di^^tricts, &c* 

It would, indeed, be a happy occurrence, and tend greatly to the advancement of 
Odd Fellowship, if its rules and regulations were more strictly acted upon, and each 
member '' did unto others as he would wish others to do unto him ;" but, alas ! there 
are " infected sheep in every flock," and it is always a painful duty to punish offenders 
for a violation of the laws of our excellent Institution l>y expulsion, and to publish 
their nanfcs, and the nature of tiieir offence, to all other Lodges, through the medium 
of the Quarterly Minutes; nor does it appear that this has a sufficient tendency to 
prevent the commission of fraud and dishonesty. As a P. G. of the Order, in the 
profession of the law, and most anxious to do all in my power for the good and welfare 
of the Order, I have taken the liberty of addressing yoti upon this subject. 

It has heretofore been considered that any persons forming themselves into a socU 
•ty — benefit, or otherwise — ctndd not punish their Secretary, Treasurer, or other per* 

Vol, 4— No. 5—2 O. 
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son, for cmbezsKng, or applying moneys to his own use, btlonging to tlie Society, 
inasmuch as part of those moneys belonged to such delinquent as a member of that 
Society. But the law, in that respect) has lately been explained by the decision of the 
twelve Judges, in the case of a man belonging to several benefit Societies, who was 
convicted at the last March Assizes for Warwick for embezzling the moneys of certain 
Societies of which he was also a member. An objection was taken by his counsel on 
the grounds I have stated, and judgment was deferred until the last Summer Assizes 
for Warwick, when Mr. Baron BoUand delivered the opinion of the twelve Judges, 
by stating that the prisoner being a member qf ike different Societies he had defrauded 
did not make any difference in the nature of his offence^ and he therefore sentenced 
him to seven years* transportation. 

A case of fraud of a similar deseription has recently occurred at the Spring of 
Love Lodge, Derby, by the late N. G. and Treasurer pro. tem. of it, (Geo Robotttom,) 
and although the Lodge have tried every means to obtain the money, and have been 
treated with abuse and unpleasantness, and been told that he would never pay a penny 
of it, and that the Lodge could not make him, they have had no alternative but to 
expel him for the offence. But on my communicating to the Lodge, about a week ago, 
the decision of the twelve Judges, pronounced at Warwick, and considering the con- 
duct of Robottom, towards a young Lodge, highly reprehensible and dishonest, I ad- 
vised them to let the G. M. of the District and some of their members call upon him 
for the payment of the money, and state their determination to prosecute him for the 
offence ; and I am happy to state that such a step has had the desired effect, for his 
father has joined him in a note of hand for the money, payable by five shillings per 
fortnight. 

The Spring of Love Lodge have requested me to commvnicate these facts to yout 
in the hope that you will direct them to appear in your next Magazine, of which I am 
a subscriber, that the Unity may know that we are protected by the laws of our coun- 
try from acts of dishonesty by its members. Sincerely hoping that this may operate 
as a warning to the many sad examples we have had, prevent a recurrence of them, 
and teach every Odd Fellow that *' honesty is the best policy," I remain, with great 
respect, very sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM BALL, 
Derby J August 29, 1836. P. G. of the Philanthropic Lodge, Uttoxeter. 

P. S. — I must not forget to say that the conduct of G. M. Dunn, of the Derby 
District, and the other officers attending him on this occasion, was most consistent 
and praiseworthy, and proves that they are Odd Fellows, not only in name, but in 
truth. Robottom has paid the first instalment. 



THE SUNDAY WATER PARTY. 

In a village near town, on the banks of the Thames, 

There liv'd a good couple — (I mention no names) — 

This pair, you must know, had a son they called Ned, 

And he to the trade of a Grocer was bred ; 

As good-humoured a fellow as ever I knew. 

And in honour and honesty equaled by few. 

At church he was constant and always well-drest. 

And of the psalm-singers 'twas thought he sung best. 

Ned's person was neat, and his manners polite, • 

So the shop was well crowded from morning till night r 

His master, who drew near the end of his life. 

Had d«termin'd to give him his daughter to wife ; 

And Nancy was pretty, and good — and, 'twas said. 

Had long look'd with an eye of affection on Ned. 

About this time it happened some hard-drinking folk 
Form'd a Club, at the sign of *' King Chtrles in the Oak," 
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To drink and to imokc, and of poUtici prate, 

And, tho' dnmkan theniselTea, to taka cara of Ibe Stat* ; 

And tho' times were so hard, and provisions so dear, 

Their newspapers cost them six ^neas a year. 

Of this Club a yoong fellow named Jack was the head, 

A clerk to a lawyer, next neighbour to Ned ; 

For his wit and his homonr admir'd and caress'd, 

Tho' his morals and conduct were none of the best. 

He was d^il to Ned, and whenever they met 

Tried to coax and to wheedle him into the set; 

By what arts he prevail'd 'twould be tedious to tell, 

Suffice it to say — he succeeded too welll 

Soon a wonderful change this new company made, 

Ned neglected his church, and neglected his trade; 

He quickly became a deep politician, 

Swore tiie nation was in the high road to perdition ; 

Was eager to find out the faults of the Throne, 

The Lords and the Commona-^-bui never Me own ! 

He first leam'd to omit, then to ridicule prayer. 

To laugh at his Bible, to drink, and to swear 1 

So altered he was, you could scarce think it true 

'Twas the same honest good-humoured Ned that you knew. 

His master in anger declared they must part, 

And Nancy's pale face told the grief of her heart ; 

His parents reprov'd him again and agaui. 

But advice and reproof were repeated in vain. 

At times his convictions and sorrows were deep, 
But a song or a bumper laid conscience to sleep ; 
While the feelings of virtue still left were repress'd 
By the dread of a laugh or an infidel jest ; 
How many a soul has been ruin'd thro' fear, 
Regardless of God, tho' afraid of a sneer 1 

The party had met on a Sativday night, 

They had pretty welJ dr%nk, and ♦.heir spirits were Tght, 

When Jack thus harangued them '* Before we must move 

'* I've a plan to propose, which I hope you'll approve : 

'* To-morrow is Sunday, a dull tiresome day, 

'^ When we're neither permitted <o work nor to play ; 

'* Yet trust me I'll find you no bad recreation, 

'' In spite of the law, or the king's proclamation, 

*' For a trip on the water to Richmond I vote, 

''I'll treat you to dinner, and find you a boat; 

''As for you who persist in frequenting the church, 

" Do for once leave the parson and clerk in the lurch.' 

The rest of the party agreed with delight. 

The plan was arrang'd, and they parted that night. 

In the morning betimes'^ they assembled again, 
The boat was prepar'd, and they set sail at ten. 
The church-bell now summoned the party to pray'r, 
Ned heard, and he sigh'd, and he long'd to be tiiere: 
Jack perceived it and said, "What a pity it is, 
" Thou wilt never get rid of that sanctified phiz ; 
" I see you are troubled with one of your qualms, 
" So I'll sing you a song, Ned, instead of the paalms. 
Then he sung of the folly and madness of th inkin g 
Of the pleasures of love, and tha pleasures of drilling ; 
That 'tis wisdom to east away trouble and 80R0W» 
To be merry te-day, and not think of to-morrow. 
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** TU foolish," iays Ned, ''but I cannot but my 

**l wish I wer« not of this party to-day; 

*'I am Qot ytij fond of the water I own, 

** On a Sunday so often Vie accidents known ; 

*' I was once superstitions, and £sncied it then 

*' A judgment from God, and a warning to men." 

** Nay, pri'thi>4'," says Jack, ** make an end of audi cant, 

** I'd rather hy half hear a Methodist rant ; 

" Every Sunday that's fine I go the year round, 

" And you see, Mr. Ned, I have nerer been drown'd ^ 

"But if sometimes it happens why tell me, I pray, 

**Of all the days in the year should it happen to>day?'' 

He embellish'd his speech with many a curse, 

With which I don't choose to embeUish my verse. 

By such reasoning as this, Ned, asham'd of his fear, 

Tried as thoughtless and merry as Jack to appear; 

The spring josc returning with new foliage waa crowned^ 

And the landsx^pe was lovely and blooming around : 

For nature, like man, in her holiday vest, 

Seem'd to hail with delight a new sabbath of rest. 

Inspir'd by auSk seasons, the Christian will raise 

His part in tlie general Chorus of Praise; 

And the wonders of nature will louder applaud, 

When he traces her steps to her Maker and God : ^ 

But frigid and tasteless the Infidel's mind, 

Is not form'd to partake of a joy so refin'd, — 

Tho' his idol is nature, her power is unknown, 

The blind worshipper bows to a stock or a stone. 

Our party ne'er meddled with this train of thinking, 

Their thoughts were engag'd about eating and drinking, 

For the higb hill of Richmond stood full in their view. 

And they sojii reach'd the bridge, where they landed at two. 

They made h:iste to the inn where they'd settled to dine, 

I've forgot, tlio' I once heard the name of the sign ; 

From the la idlord they met with a welcome most hearty, 

When he saw his friend Jack at the head of the party. 

** These," says JaCck, '* are some friends whom I've promis'd to treat, 

** You can give us, I hope, a good dinner to eat," 

I'll provide," says the landlord, '* the best I am able, 

"A good surloin of beef just fit for t)ie table; 

" It was drpss'd fctr ourselves, but 'tis yours if you please, 

*' Tho' my Wife tod ikiy children must eat bread ftnd cheese. 

** But 'tis fair If I give up my dinner to you, 

** You ahould e^en with nay beef take my company too.' 

The terms were accepted, the table-cloth laid, 

And the surloin soon fell beneaith many a blade ; 

Then came pipes and tobacco, and wine too in plenty, 

And a large bowl of punch flU'd as often as empty : 

The toast and the bottle past merrily round, 

And care atid 'reflection in bumpers were drown'd. 

The landlord ^o plainly perceiv'd their condition, 

Said civilly, *'Gentiemen, give me permission, 

" To entreat you to stay and take supper and beds, 

•* You'll be lietter, I think, with a house o'er your heads ; 

''You BMy see that it threatens a storm before night, 

"And jon r'tmnot, I'm s«re, reach home while 'tis light: 

",If yoti didn't Vke the quarters you're in, I'll engage 

" To send back tile boat, if ymi'U go by the stage." 
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Jack replitd, '*we hav« laid too intiob liqaor wHIiui 
To fear any without tlio* drench'd to the fekin; 
As for danger, I acorn it, and all cowarda too,— 
As for fear, — 'tis a vice this heart Bcver knew I 
A few heavy heads without loss aay lie aunk, 
" I could swim like a duck, whether sober or dnmk ; 
*^ Let those who suspect dieir pates are of lead, 
** Stay like cowards behind, and sneak snugiy to bed." 
Then he call'd for the bill, and the reck'ning was paid. 
And each half-drunk hero exclaim'd, — '* who's afraid?'' 
One only, less bold or less drunk than the rest. 
Said, ** he thought that the landlord adyis'd for the best," 
And, unmoy'd by the jeers of the party combin'd. 
Declared he would sup, and would sleep where he'd dined. 

They soon re-embark'd, tho' it blew a fresh gale. 

And in spite of persuasion, Jack hoisted the sail ; 

'Twas not long ere the storm that had threaten'd drew nigh, 

And. clouds of thick darkness envelop'd the sky: 

Th' Almighty insulted, commisdoa'd tiie sfeomi. 

His power to assert, and His yengeanee perform. 

Next morning we heard the whole party were drown'd. 
Too sadly confinn'd when their bodiea were founds 
I was present when all in one graye were inteirr'd« 
And the heart-rei\ding sighs of their piurents I heard. 
The old couple, weigh'd down by affliction, aice <lead. 
And Nancy still weeps for the lose of her Ned. 

These few simple facts, thus told without art, 

Need no labonr'd moral to speak to the heart ; 

Yet indulge me a moment, my friends, whUe I mention 

A few hints, which I think you'll find worth your attentioB. 

To rest from our labours, the goodness of heaven 

Has kindly provided us one day in seven ; 

And He who forbade us to work on this day, 

Never meant us to spend it in folly or play. 

Dost thou grudge Him, who gives thee the rest of thy days, 

This one set apart to his glory and praise ? 

Know, thy good is the object and end of the plan, 

Here the Glory of God is the service of man ; 

Improves him in piety, virtue, and worth. 

And begins the employment of heaven upon earth. 

Tis a singular instance of man's depravation, 
That he, the most favqr'd of God's whole ereation. 
To win the low fame of a vulgar appUose, 
Should dishonor his Maker, and scoff at His laws. 

Though fair is her face, and enticing her tongue, 
Unbelief is from vice and from ignorance sprang I 
Say — what is the sum of the Infidel's gains. 
When exulting he loosens to pleasure the reins. 
To riot in vice that enfeebles and cloys. 
And leaves a sharp sting to embitter his joys? 
While vainly he strives to prove Religion a lie. 
He lives without hope, — ^in despair he will die. 

In the Infidel's sight, and when view'd thro' his fears. 
How deform'd and how gloomy religion ^p|)ears ! 
Strip off the disguise, and her visage how bright I 
How easy her yoke, and her burden how light. 
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Arc yoH happy ? Oh ! thank the great Git^ aboTe i 

Arc you wretdied ? Oh I fly to the Fountain of Lore I 

Tou're a sinner, — ^the greatest of sinners, — 'tis true, 

Tet try, and you'll find there is mercy for you ; 

But presume not, O sinner, on mercy alone, 

Lo 1 Justice and Judgment attend on His Throne I 

Tho' the Thunders may sleep, and the Light'nings be still, 

They awake at Grod's Summons, and fly at His Will ; 

And the wretch who has trifl'd with mercy shall know, 

That His Judgments are sure, tho' His Anger is slow. 

(COMMITNICATBD BY AlFRBD SMrTH.) 

RipoHf Auffuttf 1836. 



THE VISIONS OF HASSAN. 

The day faded into twilight ; the flowers ceased to look upon the sun ; the bulbil 
poured his notes of melody unto the star of the eyening ; and sleep stole oyer the sor- 
rows and weariness of the universe. But while the eyes of a world were closed, Has- 
san the destitute woke to grief and meditated on despair. ** This morning," exclaimed 
he, "I was great amongst the gr^test, a prince among princes, an eagle on a rock; 
but mid- day saw me in the hands of mine enemies, as a gazelle struck by the falcon ; and 
erening beholds me as a wandering star, as the genii torch which is hurled into tbe 
vacancy of night : cast down from my throne, exiled from my land, wandering I know 
not whither. O Alia ! Alia I great is thy wisdom, and merciful thy providence ; suffer 
not my heart to blaspheme, nor my soul to doubt that thou art the Highest." Thus 
saying, Hassan cast himself upon the earth, and groaned in the bitterness of his 
misery. While he lay thus prostrate and grovelling like a slave upon the ground, be 
heard a voice, like thunder, echoing through the mountain. ** Hassan 1" said a voice, 
** weak child of clay, humbled in thy career of pride, dost thou murmur that God hath 
chastised thee ? Now look into the valley before thee, and say, what dost thou see ?" 
Hassan raised his head and looked into the valley. ** I see," replied he, *' a great 
stream, and there is a cloud at its source, and a whirlpool at its conclusion, so that I 
see not from whence it comes, neither behold I whereunto it goeth." *' That,^' said 
the voice, '* is the stream of life. The cloud is the time of man's birth. Beyond is 
the eternity past. The whirlpool is the time of man's death, and beyond is the eter- 
nity to come. All must float from the one to the other, and what man shall say that 
his lot is harder than another ? for death is a cup of which all must taste, and life is a 
trial which all must endure. Therefore is God good from the beginning even unto 
the end. Now bow down thy head unto the earth, give praise unto Alia, and then look 
into the valley once more." Hassan did as he was commanded. " And now what 
seest thou ?" said the voice. '' I see," answered Hassan, *' a cottage and a palace; 
and there is above them both a fearful storm of lightning and thunder ; and, lo I the 
bolt strikes the palace, and the cottage is untouched." " That palace," said the voice, 
'< is prosperity, and that cottage is adversity. The lightning strikes the proud and 
passes by the humble, and glory is due to God, for his name is the Impartial. And 
again, what dost thou behold?" ** I see," said Hassan, " a large nest upon a high 
place, and in it there lies a young bird. A fox approaches the nest, and the young 
bird is destroyed ; and now behold an eagle drops upon the fox, and it also is no more." 
" Thou shalt not hurt the smallest," said the voice, ** lest the greatest frown upon 
thee ; nor shalt thou injure the weakest, for the strongest beholds thine actions ; and 
glory is due to God, for his justice is retributive. Now bow down thine head and pray, 
that thou mayest be able to endure." And Hassan prayed. " Once more, what dost 
thou behold?" ** It is my capital city in flames," said Hassan with a firm voice; 
** and I see my palace crumbling in the fire, and I see a woman striving to escape ;" 
nnd the voice of Hassan became weak, as with great fear. ** O Alia ! save her," cried 
he ; ** it is her I have injured 1 it is Zelekah I it is my beloved !" And he started for- 
ward to snatch her from the flames ; but ai he was about to plunge over the edge of 
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die prcoipiae, hii arm wai caught by one behind him. The Tiiion passed away, and 
the valley once more relapsed into the darkness of night. Hassan turned roand, and 
by the trembling light of the stars, beheld a man of venerable years and benevolent de- 
portment. Hassan was about to speak, but the old man commanded him to listen ; 
and Hassan instantly remembered the voice he had before heard. « " Listen unto me/' 
said the old man, ** for what thou hast seen is all a vision. Thy capital city sleeps in 
peace : but it is no longer thine. Thy palace still stands in its strength ; but thou art 
an exile from its walls. Thy Zelekah, lives secure ; but thou has lost her by thine own 
passions. I am thy good genius, and hadst thou before listened to my voice, thou 
would St have been even now the lord of a fair land ; the master of a willing people ; 
the bridegroom of thy beloved. When thou soughtest first the love of Zelekah, the 
cottage girl, did not a voice remind thee, that thou hadst vowed to wed the daughter of 
the Caliph, and none but her ; and did it not whisper, that though without vice thou 
mightest sacrifice thine ambition to thy passion, it was criminal to break thine oath, 
and dishonourable to forget thy promise ; and when thou didst carry away by force the 
girl that loved thee well but loved virtue better, did not the same voice say, ' Thou art 
acting wrong ; thou art misusing the power of a prince ; thou art violating the rights 
of thy people?' Man, man ! must thy good genius ever speak in thunder to make thee 
hear ?'' Hassan hid his eyes with his hands, and the geni went on. " Thou art 
punished by the loss of thy throne ; thou art puaished by the loss of thy beloved : but 
still more shalt thou be punished, by hearing tliat Zelekah, the cottage girl, was the 
daughter of the Caliph, — was thy promised bride — whom the wisdom of her father had 
absented from the too great splendour of his Court." " Alia 1 Alia!*' cried Hassan ; 
*' deeply, but justly hast thou chastised my wickedness." *' There is peace," said the 
geni, ** in repentance. It is still in thy power to retrieve thy fortunes, and thou shalt 
ever be wiser from thy sorrows. Go, and remember, that when thou thinkest thyself 
most alone, then is the eye of Gcil upon thee, and that every bad deed incurreth the 
wrath of Him to whom the greatest sovereign of the earth is but as a worm, yea, less 
than the meanest of insects. That God himself is good, and by no means will he en- 
dure evil." 

Hassan cast himself at the feet of the geni ; but when he raised his eyes, the old 
man was no Lmger there, and he found himself lonely on the brink of the precipice ; 
but, nevertheless, his heart was much lightened, and his mind was calm ; and, instead 
of yielding to despair, he now prepared for whatever fortune could inflict, or constancy 
endure ; and laying himself down, sleep came over his eyes, and lulled the sorrows of 
his heart. The morning was bright in the east ; the sun-beams wandered over the hills; 
the fiowers perfumed the early breeze ; the woods were melodious with the warbling of 
t^e birds ; and creation was animated with the wakening hum of life ; when Hassan 
woke from his slumber, chastened by adversity, and strengthened by repose. ''When," 
said he, ** when have I, on the glittering alcove, resting on softness and surrounded by 
luxury, when have I tasted of calm so unbroken, and sleep so grateful, as on thli 
barren rock, unguarded by any but by Providence, and unseen but by the eye of the 
Almighty ?" And kneeling towards Mecca, he said the prayer of the morning. When 
he concluded, he rose, and descended into the valley below, by a narrow path, which 
wound round the side of the mountain. At the bottom of the hill, surrounded by tall 
palm trees, rose a spring of clear water, pouring music and freshness upon the air 
around ; and as he drew nigh, Hassan beheld the form of a woman bending over the 
fountain, and a strange feeling came over his heart, a mingling of joy and fear ; for he 
felt as one that comes back to the home of his fathers, and knows not what tidings 
shall greet his return. But as he drew near, he saw a leopard couching amongst the 
trees, and prepared to spring upon the girl beside the fountain. Now the heart of 
Hassan was as the heart of a lion, calm, and without fear ; and drawing his scimitar, 
he smote the wild beast and drove him forth, wounded and howling, to the woods ; and 
turning towards her he had saved, as his mind presaged, he beheld the light of his soul. 
Zelekah extended her arms towards him. '* O Hassan !" cried she, '' and have I then 
found thee ?" Hassan pressed her to his heart. " Did Zelekah seek for him that had 
wronged her," he asked ; ** could she still love the tyrant who tore her against her 
will from the humble habitations of peace and the lowly mansions of uninter- 
rupted quiet ?" Zelekah answered not, but her silence had a voice, and Has- 
san's heart was glad. '* O Zelekah !" said he, I have learned, by my follies 
and my punishment, what experience will teach to all men, that adversity may try the 
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k^ft ^t thft^ o*' *^ ^ ^"^ ^ profpcrity* I have lyitd in die ordaal, Md an 
MMTordiy to enioy the edfanteges which my own deeds heve forfeited, and which Che 
hand a€ jnatice haa withdrawn : bat still if thy Unre remain, Haasan ia happier ai in 
exile than as a prince. Come, let ua retire to some humble spot ; far from cities and 
flrom man's resort, where we may live with peace the number of onr days : and when 
Aarari shall knock at our gate, we shall meet the angel of death with reaigaation." 
And Hassan and Zelekah ileid from the world, and Aiand peace in solitude. Time flew 
away with his silent wings, changing the face of the world ; and a heavy war vexed the 
kingdom frt)m which Hassan had been driven. The people remembered him with regret, 
and began to ask aniongst themselves, ** Why have we not Hassan, who led us on to 
victory ; on whose scimitar sat the death of our enemies ? Hassan, the strong arm of 
war— the mighty man in the battle— the prince that we have chosen, is s ain, and oar 
foes rejoice in our defeat. Why have we not Hassan to deliver us from our enemies i" 
And Haasan heard the tidings ; and baring his arm, he flew to the battle, and smote 
the enemies of the land : and the people rejoicing, seated him gladly on hia throne. 
Zelekah shared his joy, as she had shared his sorrow ; and peace and abundance dwek 
in the land, and justice and mercy stood on each side of the throne : for Haasan never 
forgot his vision on the mountain, and remembered that God is good, great, and im- 
partial ; and that evil will by no means be endured by the Almighty. 



THE PIRiVTE AND THE CRUISER, 

{From the United Service Journal.) 

Tbb wind had blown from the eastward for ten whole days, and the fleet which 
lay at anchor off Harwich were prevented fh>m going to sea. Several of the crews 
were on shore anxiously waiting to see '* blue Peter'' flying at the mast-head ; but they 
looked out in vain : the wind still kept them locked in. 

The Dauntless was lying at the harbour's mouth, waiting for the first chance to 
get away* that she might drop down to Portsmouth previous to her leaving the British 
coast, as she was destined to go in pursuit of a desperate pirate named Gonsalvo, who 
had, under cover of the Spanish flag, greatly annoyed the merchant traders, robbing 
and murdering their crews, an«l destroying their ships. The crew of this vessel were 
npt allowed to remain on shore, in order that they might be ready to put to sea the 
moment the wind would chop round in their favour. 

One evening the crew were taking their grog below ; one or two acquaintances had 
teen admitted on board ; and, by way of keeping up the hilarity of the evening, Tom 
«^»es was called upon for a song. Tom, nothing loth, began to dear his Toice ready 
for harmony ; but Peter DoleM, one of the crew, rose up and protested against any 
singing — « because," said he, *' the wind blows pretty stiff just now, and singing may 
increase it." 

'* Belay, belay I" cried Gunnel, the helmsman — *' let's have none of your super- 
stitious palaver now, old Peter ; we never try to pass a merry hour or two, but what 
ynipu attempt to throw a wet blanket over uf ." 

*' A song, a songl" roared some twenty voices, and Tom Pipes struck up, well 
aided by a powerful dhorus i-^ 

Blue Peter, at the mast-head flying, 

Warns us to set sail again ; 
The pirate bold, onr threato defying, 

Scorning fear still ploughs the main. 
But if once our guns should reach him, 

Then his metUe shall be tried- 
Grappled close we'll quickly teach him 

Britons will not be defied 1 

Tom Pipes gave this in the true sailor's style, and met with due applause from Ms 
hearers ; but Peter Doleful sat with his arms folded, and although all his meismatei 
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were fuU of menioiMit, he teoraed to join in it. ** Yon ling about Blue Peter/' 

he, " bnt I'm afraid it will be a long time before yon see him flying at the mast-head/' 

*' What ails yon now, friend Peter f" asked Jack Jnnk — *' what new maggot has 
got into your head ?" • 

*^ It's no use gibing and jeering in that way, Master Junk,'' replied Peter Dole- 
ful — " I positively tell you we shall have no luck this voyage. Here we have been at 
anchor in these roads for ten days, and here we are likely to remain, for the wind 
seems determined to set right in our teeth. I remember when we were going to weigh 
from Yarmouth there were two cursed crows or ravens hovered over the vessel and 
pitched upon our topsail yards : that was a bad omen, you'll allow ; and although we 
fired blank cartridges at them, they would not come down, till Tom Pipes fetched 
them down with a charge of small shot." 

** But, friend Peter," said Junk, *^ I'm afiraid you give way too much to these 
snperstitioua fancies ; we have met with no ill fortune since we set sail, except to be 
sure that we have got windbound before we have cleared the British coast ; but that's 
not a misfortune, it's more a matter of accident." 

" Not a misfortune I" exclaimed Peter Doleful — ''I think it is. Accidents are 
misfortunes ar'nt they ? What the deuce is the difference between them ? If you break 
your neck by accident, that's a misfortune a'n't it ? If you get shipwrecked, and 
lose all you have on board by accident, that's a misfortune a'n't it ? So now. Mister 
Wiseacre, I should like to know what is the difference between accident and misfor- 
tune ?" 

" Why a great deal," replied Junk. " A man may find a sum of money by acci- 
dent-— that's no misfortune is it ? A rich relation may die by accident, and leave one 
a fortune — ^that's no mMfortune is it ?" 

*' Stop there — ^bring to. Master Junk ; you upset your own tactics there. I grant 
that the accident is no misfortnne to him that obtains the property ; but you don't 
mean to say that the accident is no misfortune to the person who is killed by it. No, 
no, Master Junk — ^if you attempt to sail on that tack, you are sure to go to leeward. 
1 a'n't superstitious ; but although you and the rest of the crew may sneer at it, be 
assured that there are omens and forewamings of what is about to happen : as for 
instance, recollect the very day we were preparing to sail, didn't that old tom-cat 
scratch under his left-ear, just before we left the George and Dragon ; and when I 
said it foreboded ill-luck, you all laughed at me, but I was right : for poor Tom Jigger 
who had carried too much sail aloft, lost his bearing as he was stepping aboard, pitched 
into the water, and was drowned ; that was an accident, and I suppose you'll allow it 
to be a misfortune. Don't you remember when the owners in London paid Jack White 
the boatswain's mate with a check, and because we were in a hurry, he held it to the 
fire to dry ; and didn't I say, * Jack White, you should never dry writing by the fire, 
because it's unlucky ; you all laughed at me then ; but I was right : for Jack White 
had the flaps of his 'Flushing coat cut off, and pockets, check, money, and all were 
grabbed by some land pirate, as he was on his way to the bankers, and there he went 
foil sail down Cornhill, like a vessel that had lost her mizen : that was an accident and 
misfortune too, or the deuce is in it !" 

Jack Junk gave up the argument ; he declared Peter to be incorrigible, and there- 
fore left him to pursue his own course. Their visiters took leave, and went ashore ; 
the night-watch was set, and Peter Doleful retired to his hammock, to ponder on fu- 
ture untoward events. 



Brazio de Hiero was a most notorious pirate, who with twenty daring associates 
ravaged the seas. The most tempting rewards were offered for his capture either dead 
or alive ; but all attempts had hitherto proved fruitless. He was no common depreda- 
tor, but had descended from a noble family ; his youthful days, however, had been 
improperly spent : he had associated with designing young cavaliers who frequented 
the gaming-table, and this planted the seed of his future misfortunes. He had been 
*manced to a lady of considerable attractions, and their union was shortly to take 
place ; he had, however, squandered away so much money, and so eneumbered his 
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•sitle by gtmiag and extrtyagance, that he found bis (Inanaet fall to thort of wbtt 
had been anticipated by the lady's parents, that he felt ashamed to meet them until be 
had in some degree repaired his fallen fortune. In consequence of this tHe day of 
their union had from time to time been delayed ; until at last the day was irreyocably 
fixed, and no excuse was left for further procrastination. . He consulted with his com- 
panions what was best to b6 done ; the result of their conference was, that one more 
attempt should be made at the gaming-table, but not on the uncertain chance by which 
their former play had been guided : loaded dice were now to be used, and other des- 
perate means resorted to. Fortune at this time seemed to favour him, and he left tht 
gambling-house with a heavy sum of money. He was overjoyed with his good fortune, 
and inwardly chuckled at the unfortunate dupes he had plundered. The day of bb 
nuptials approached, and he now felt none of those terrors or fears of exposure which 
but a few days since had threatened him. He purchased a splendid equipage, his 
mansion was furnished like a palace, and he now seemed to defy the further frowns of 
fortune ; but never once did he listen to the voice of conscience, which told him he 
had purchased grandeur and riches by treacherous and dishonest means. 

The dar at length arrived. Brazio de Hiero, arrayed in the most costly habili- 
ments, entered his carriage : it rolled on swiftly, and soon reached the mansion of 
Isidora. The servants attended at the door of the carriage ; he descended the steps ; 
the morning was beautifully serene, and he determined to take a circuit through the 
garden instead of entering the house at once. He had already advanced down an 
avenue thickly planted on each side, when a man suddenly started from behind a 
statue, and stood before him ; his cloak was raised so high as nearly to cover his face. 
'* Signor,'' said the stranger, '* before you enter the mansion I must have a few words 
with you." 

" You 1" exclaimed Brazio — ** a perfect stranger I what can be your motive ?" 

** I'm no stranger, but your accomplice in villany I" replied the intruder, as ht 
vnoovered his face. 

''Juan de Alval" exclaimed Brazio. 

" The same," answered Jusn. 

** Speak quickly, Juan," said Brazio — :" what can occasion this interruption ?— 
be brief, for my absence at such a moment may cause suspicion, and ruin my expect- 
ations." 

** Thus then it is," said Juan : ** Fortune has not been so propitious to me as to 
yourself. Not satisfied with the sums I gained on the night we played with loaded 
dice, I went once more to the gaming-table, and took ^ith me what I supposed to be 
loaded dice : but the demon had deserted me — I had by mistake taken proper dice in- 
stead of loaded ones. Not being aware of the error I had committed, I staxed hea- 
vily ; I lost at every throw, and left the gaming-table without a single sequin to help 
myself. I rushed into the street almost frantic ; I knew not wherQ to fiy for succonr, 
until I casually heard a party talking of your intended marriage ; this reminded me of 
you, and I come to ask your aid." 

Brazio was surprised and chagrined. " What would you have me do ?" said ha. 
*' You, who can fool away a fortune in a few hours, would find the trifling aid which 
I could afford of little benefit." 

'* Trifling aid 1" exclaimed Juan, as he darted a furious look on Brazio — ''Oo 
you think I come to supplicate like a poor beggar ? — No, in this respect I command-! 
Either give me a part of your ill-gotten wealth this instant, or, ere another boar 
passes, your greatness shall crumble into mere nothingness !" 

** What mean you ?" exclaimed Brazio. 

*' To confess my participation in the late gambling affair, when we played with 
loaded dice," replied Juan; ** to expose you, and 

" Hush I" exclaimed Brazio — '* not so loud ! Here is my purse — it is ftdl of 
reals ; take it, and quickly leave me ; if we are seen together, it may be the min of 
us both." 

Voices were heard ; and Juan, not wishing to be seen in his present disordtrcd 
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state, quitted Bnudo, Myisf* ** I leare you now, but wt mutt shortly mtat a|;aia." 
The Toices sounded nearer, and several servants who had been in quest of Brazio ap- 
proached, and informed him he was waited for at the mansion. He followed them 
and was conducted into the presence of Donna Isidora and her father, surrounded by 
many noble guests, before whom the marriage ceremony was performed. 

The Dauntless lay at Harwich two days longer, when the wind veered round to 
the N. W. and she put to sea. A tide took them through the Sweyn, and they cams 
to anchor for a short time in Dover roads. Next morning the wind was favourable 
for running through the Channel, and the Dauntless cut through the water gaily. The 
crew were congratulating themselves on the favourable weather which they now expe- 
rienced, when they observed Peter Doleful coming slowly towards them, with his 
usual countenance. " Well, Peter, how fare you, old chap ?" said Tom Pipes,— 
" Fine breeze of wind right aft — canvass well filled — agoing at the rate of ten knots — 
loon see the AtUntic, e^?" 

'' I wish we may," replied Peter, with his usual doubtful look—'* I wish we may ; 
but I fear the wind won't last long in this quarter.'' 

** What, more omens I*' s"id Jack Thompson with a leer. 

** Yes, more omens," reiterated Peter, with a look of rebuke. ** That vile 
eargo of pigs will spoil all. If the Captein couldn't dine without pork at his table, 
why couldn't he have it ready killed. Pigs at best of times are not lucky. Now only 
look at that ugly porker with his nose pointed right ahead. What do you suppose he 
ii looking at so intently ?" 

" By my shoul I can't tell," replied Pat Larkins, the carpenter. 

*' Ah, you ignorant lubber, I thought so," replied Feter. " He's looking at the 
wind to be sure : he sees it plain enough — ^wind right ahead ; we shall have it slap in 
our teeth before two hours are over." 

The crew laughed at Peter's prophecy ; but it was not quite such a hearty laugh 
as was the general custom. That pigs see wind was not altogether disbelieved, and 
that the pig's snout was pbinted right ahead was beyond a doubt. Hour after hour 
succeeded, but the wind Still kept aft. Evening came, wind still favourable. Peter 
and several of the crew had gone below to get their grog. Pat Larkins, who smarted 
under Peter's rebuke, couldn't forbear having a fling at him. '* Where's the wind 
now ?" roared Pat with a laugh, and a mischievous glance of the eye. 

** In the north," replied Peter drily. 

** And the pig's nose to the south I" exclaimed Pat — '* Blood and turf, it's im- 
possible,* man ! How can the pig keep his nose to the south, and see the wind from 
the north — unless to be sure be might squint a small trifle ?" 

Peter looked mysterious, and with a solemn countenance disdainfully eyed Pat 
Larkins as he said, ** What can you expect from an Irishman but a blunder? Now, 
to show you that you have no more brains than our stem-post, I'll just explain matters 
a little. I have been at sea many years, ami have always paid strict attention to signs 
of changes of weather, and such like prognostications ; and that a pig sees wind is 
more than all your philosophers and astrology chaps can cont radict. This pig of ours, 
as you all know, pointed due south, and we should have had the wind from that quar- 
ter in less than two hours, had it not been for a scheme which fortunately entered my 
bead at the moment." 

" And what scheme was that ?" inquired Pat. t 

*' Why," said Peter, " I lifted the pig in my arms, and turned him right round, 
with his nose to the northward." 

Pat and the crew burst into a loud fi t of laughter. " Ay, ay, laugh away," crisd 
Peter with a sneer ; **,but, depend upon it, if it had not been for this expedient, we 
should have been blown back a hundre d miles by daybreak. And you. Mister Pat 
Larkins — ^you're a pretty lubber to go to attempt to overiiaul my grammatics and my 
laming, a'n'tyou? — ^what a pretty mess you made of it when our vessel was new- 
rifled, and we wsre so pestered with co mpany that the Captain was obliged to soMUse 
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lumself from allowing any more strangers aboard till we got oat of haiiK>nr, a pretty 
boll you made of it tiben sure enough." 

« The deTil a bit of ball was there about it, Mister Peter/' said Pat ; " but I 
gave a clane, dacent, oflfhand answer to a plain qaestion, as my messmates here shall 
decide : Oar ship lay alongside the pier ; all the crew were on shore, except the Cap- 
tain, myself, and the Mate. The Captain and Mate were down below, overhauling a 
chart, and I remained on deck to give answers to any inquiries. Presently there comes 
a great big gentleman, with his head as thickly powdered as if Katty Maloney had 
emptied her flour-tab over him. ' I want to come on board, and see the ship,' sayi 
he. * Yon can't do that thing just now,' says I. ' And why not ?' says he. ' Be- 
cause there's nobody aboard but the Captain, and he's just gone ashore,' says I." 
Now Where's the bull in that, messmates ?" 

A roar of laughter followed ; and the crew promised themselves a good cargo of 
mirth as long as they could set Peter and the Irishman foul of each other. 

Plymouth Sound was now but a few miles distant ; and they brought ap in order 
to take on board two military officers who wished to accompany the Captain, to whom 
they were related. They shortly set sail again. The wind was blowing a stiff breeze 
from N.N.E. ; Peter was at the helm ; they were running through a narrow channel, 
sounding ; and Peter knew that extreme attention was necessai y on account of the 
number of shoals which were close to them. One of the officers was standing near 
the binnacle, carelessly looking round, while he was whistling ' Rule Britannia.' Pe- 
ter looked at him once or twice with a countenance somewhat tinged with dissatisfac- 
tion, till, not able to contain himself any longer, he turned to him, saying, " Don't 
whistle if you please. Sir." 

** Not whistle !" ejacalated the officer — '* My good fellow, what harm can there 
be in whistling ?" 

** Perhaps a great deal just now," replied Peter. 

" That is odd," observed the officer : ** you must be a very extraordinary being ; 
not two hours since you were whistling yourself." 

" Ay, that may be," replied Peter ; ** but we had no wind at that time, but now 
we have got more than we want." 

" WhatI" said the officer, ** has whistling any influence over the wind ?" 

** Most undoubtedly," replied Peter, with a grave and somewhat consequential 
gesture. " Never whistle when it blows hard; but whenever you are becalmed, yw 
may whistle/or a wind if you like.** 

The officer smiled, turned on his heel, and went down to the cabin, leaving Peter 
to deal with the rising wind in what manner he might think most proper. 



The noble guests at the mansion of Donna Isidora partook of a splendid banquet 
after the marriage ceremony, and it was late ere the festivities of the evening condn* 
ded. The new-married pair entered Brazio's carriage, and returned to his mansioB. 
The next morning Isidora's father visited them, and put Brazio into possession of the 
fortune which he had promised to bestow on the marriage of his daughter. Abont a 
month after that period, one evening, when Brazio was about to retire for the night, a 
servant entered, and informed him that a stranger, who declined to give his n«ffl«» 
desired to see him instantly. Brazio turned pale ; the hour was late ; — could it he 
► another of the gamblers come to exact further aid ? — ^he knew not what to think. At 
first he thought of refusing to see him ; but a moment's reflection told him that would 
be an act of cowardice, and this was a moment when nothing but bold measures would 
suit. He descended to an apartment adjoining the hall ; he entered ; Juan was seated 
there. Brazio gazed at him with surprise. ** What now ?" said he — "Did I not giT« 
you the aid you required ? — why would you trouble me further ?" 

" Signor Brazio," replied Juan, with, a kind of ceremonious sneer, " I do not 

understand you ; I had expected you would have given a more friendly welcome to one 

BO deeply interested in your fortune ; but as you appear impatient, I wUl at once a|- 

jfUun the cause of my visit. You cannot Yiave ?0T^oV.V.«ti ^V^a ^access which attended 
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US at the gaming-table, when you made use of the loaded dice : we laughed heartily at 
the dupes whom we had defrauded, and little dreamed that we should be discovered." 

'< DiscoTered !" ejaculated Brazio. 

** Ay, discovered/' rejoined Juan. " You look agitated — ^your countenance turns 
pale ; but you need not fear at present ; your safety depends upon your own conduct. 
Now mark me — ^it has been discovered that you were the person who introduced the 
loaded dice, and this very evening you would have had a visit from some of those un- 
fortunates who were plundered. I could not, however, help feeling for your situation : 
I called to mind that you had just become united to a young and amiable wife, while 
I had neither wife nor children to sympathize at any misfortune which might befall 
me ; I therefore made up my mind to become a victim to friendship, and save you 
from disgrace : I denied that you had any knowledge of the dice being loaded ; and 
with a great deal of humility and apparent sorrow, have confessed that I was the 
guilty person." 

** Generous friend," exclaimed Brazio, ** such a noble sacrifice shall not go un- 
rewarded." 

" I don't intend to go unrewarded," replied Juan significantly ; '' and that is the 
occasion of my present visit. In order to save time I have drawn up a paper — all 
you have to do is to sign it, and our business is settled at once." 

** What is the purport of this paper ?" inquired Brazio. 

*' It simply acknowledges certain obligations due to me, in consideration of which 
you agree to assign half your present estate to me." 

'* Madman 1" exclaimed Brazio furiously — " Sooner would I beg my bread from 
door to door, rather be condemned to the galleys, than stoop to such conditions 1" 

" Don't be in a passion. Signer Brazio," replied Juan — " 1 am cool you perceive. 
You do not choose to sign the paper — ^well, you shall have your wish, and therefore I 
will use my interest to have you sent to the galleys. Good evening. Signer. I shall 
not trouble you with another visit. There are twelve more of our associates in villany 
that would be glad to see you — I will give them your address, perhaps they will meet 
with better succesi) than I have done — at any rate it will be worth a trial." Juan ad- 
vanced to the door. 

** Hold, miscreant!" exclaimed Brazio, as he drew forth his sword — ** think not 
I will suffer you to escape my just vengeance — your life is in my power, and this 
moment ' ' 

** Hush, hush. Signer Brazio," said Juan — ** Keep your temper as I do. Your 
sword is certainly a sharp argument, but I have two friends at hand, the sound of 
whose voice will ring your funeral knell." 

With these words he drew forth a brace of pistols and pointed them at Brazio. 
The two desperadoes gazed on each other — it was a picture after nature — it was two 
tigers measuring the strength of each other's power. Each stood on the defensive. 
At length Juan broke silence : ** Brazio," said he, ** you see I am too cautious to 
place my life in jeopaidy. I know you well ; and I feel assured you are not apt to be 
over particular as to the method of silencing friends who know too much of your 
affairs. Sign that paper, else this instant I will denounce you to the alcaide. For 
myself I care not, I would even ascend the scaffold, provided 1 should have you for 
a companion. I bear about me a letter addressed to Alvarez, detailing all the mal- 
practices of which we have been guilty : he would of course take immediate measures 
for your apprehension, for you are well aware that he is not friendly towards you, 
since you have been his successful rival in having gained the hand and fortune of 
Donna Isidora." 

** Leave me, leave me 1" exclaimed Brazio — ** Another time we will arrange this 
matter," 

*' No time like the present," replied Juan — ** 1 cannot depart without that paper. 
Your signature. Signer, your signature. Time grows short ; choose therefore betweeo. 
the alternatives— either accede to my demand, or be for e^et dA&|^nye«^.^^ 
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May all the direst places that ever cursed the earth await ob thee, thon deTiir 
exclaimed Brazio, as he took ap the pen. 

*' Your signature," again exfclaimed Juan, as he pointed to the paper with a 
demoniac grin, ** or your o?m servants shall be the first to learn the true character of 
the master whom they serve.*' 

Brazio, trembling with frenzied agitation, hastily signed the paper, then started 
up, and advancing towards the door, exclaimed, *' Wretch, begone, and never let m« 
see you more I'' 

** Signor, you shall have your wish,'' replied Juan, as he cocUy folded up thi 
paper. *' Should I at any future time want the aid of your purse, I will not come 
myself, I will send Alvarez — my friend Alvarez — Alvarez, your rival." With thew 
words he rushed into the street and instantly disappeared. 

Brazio sent all the servants to rest, and rushing into his private chamber, loaded 
a brace of pistols, and throwing his cloak over his shoulders, quitted the mansion by 
a door which opened to the garden at the back, by which means he hoped to overtake 
Juan and wreak his vengeance on him. From the moment he had been compelled to 
sign the paper he had come to a resolution that Juan should not live to reap the bene- 
fits of it. Brazio was fully aware of the danger that attended his murderous project 
He knew the power which the relatives of Juan possessed in Spain, as well as the 
danger of embroiling himself with his old associates, and he therefore determined to 
sacrifice his victim secretly. Juan had also acted with some discretion, or at least 
with a determination that Brazio should not escape if he assassinated him, for he bad 
given a letter to his servant with strict orders to priesent it to Alvarez should he not 
return home at midnight. The contents of this letter would state that if he should 
not see him within an hour, he might conclude he had been assassinated by Brazio. 

It was near midnight when Brazio reached the strada. He listened for awhile, 
all was quiet ; he proceeded a little further — he paused — a footstep was heard at some 
little distance ; he retired behind the pillar of a portico near at hand ; the footstep 
approached — it was Juan. 

*' Perish, most execrable villain !" exclaimed Brazio, as he fired the pistol at his 
head. Juan reeled and fell. !lSrazio instantly tore open his vest, and triumphantly 
plucked from thence the paper which Juan had that evening forced him to sign. The 
report of the pistol had alarmed some of the inhabitants ; and Brazio knowing that 
.his safety depended on his reaching home before his absence could be noticed, snatch- 
ed tip the pistol and hurried away. He reached the garden-gate, through wliicb he 
passed unobserved, proceeded to the chamber, replaced his cloak and pistols, and 
retired to his room without any of the servants being aware that he had been from 
home. 

Juan having failed to return home at midnight, his servant delivered the letter to 
Alvarez. Two hours had passed, and accordingly, he, with a party of friends, set 
out in search of him. They observed several people gathered round a wounded man. 
They approached, and, to their surprise and horror, beheld the corpse of Juan. They 
loudly exclaimed against Brazio, whom they designated as his murderer. One man 
among them, who had the appearance of a mariner, had picked up the pistol which lay 
near the body, and hearing the name of Brazio, seemed to recognise it. 

** Brazio I" exclaimed he. " Surely I know that name." 

At the instant Alvaiez and his party would have proceeded in a body to Brazio'i 
house, but were restrained by the mariner. 

** Don't be too hasty," said he, " this affair seem^ to be wrapt in mystery, and i' 
may be difficult to fix tlie charge of murder on Brazio. %, know him ; let me go to him 
alone, and I shall, perhaps, be able to elicit enough toicriminate him." 

Alvarez and his friends agreed to this, and Ovieda (that was the mariner's name) 
arrived at the mansion of Brazio next morning, and, with some difficulty, obtained an 
interview. When Brazio entered the chamber, his countenance wai pale and haggard, 
his step faltered, and his eye glanced keenly but fearfully on Ovieda. 

" Friend Brazio," said the mariner, ''you do not seem to rccoUtet mt. Htvt 
you quite forgotten your old acquaintance Ovieda ?" 
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Brazio drtw batk in horror. 

** Nay," continued Ovieda, " you have nothing to fear from mo. I trouble myself 
little about land affairs now. It it full ten years since I have been on terra firma. I 
have made the sea my residence : I have as fine a vessel as ever stemmed the wave, 
and I mean to live and die in her. But my time is short ; I must be on board again 
before night. I have come to warn you of danger, and to teach you how to avoid it.'* 
He paused and looked around. ** Are we alone ? Are there any listeners ?" 

** No," replied Brazio. ** Speak low, and no one can overhear you." 

" Listen, then," said Ovieda, — *' Juan has4)een murdered, and suspicion points 
at yon." 

'* At me ?" exclaimed Brazio, in agitation. '* My servants can bear witness that 
I did not leave the house the whole evening." 

" I dare say they will," rejoined Ovieda ; " but there is one circumstance which 
you will find it difficult to get over. This pistol, which has been recently discharged, 
and which laid near the body of the murdered man, bears a handsome silver plate, on 
which your name is engraved." 

Brazio stood motionless. Ovieda had, indeed, spoken truly ; for at the moment 
he took the papers from the open vest of Juan, his pistols fell out, and, the night being 
dark, he had, by mistake, taken one of Juan's pistols, and left his own in its stead. 

** Signor Brazio," said Ovieda, *' you see I know the whole of the matter, and I 
am tt^e only one who can fix the murder on you. Come, I will not be unreasonable. 
I donH want to see you mount the scaffold through my means, nor can I suffer such a 
golden opportunity as this to escape. You are rich. Share your purse with me, — as 
I have formerly done with you, — and, for the present, I will conceal you from your 
enemies. Alvarez would give his head and ears to be master of the evidence which I 
possess. He would gladly agree to give ten thousand piastres to bring you to the scaf < 

fold. Now, I will %(xoe you from it for that sum But time passes quickly I Put on 

your cloak and hat, and accompany me to my lodging ; and, in the interim, I will 
make inquiries whether Juan still lives, as also, whether he has declared the name of 
his assassin." 

Brazio hastily threw his cloak over him, and followed Ovieda to his lodging by the 
sea-shore. The artful Ovieda cared not a straw if Brazio and the whole of bis associates 
swung together on one gibbet, so that he was the gainer by it ; and now he saw a 
chance of turning this to double profit. He sought out Alvarez, and told him thatiie 
had obtained sufficient evidence to criminate Brazio ; but that he would not breathe a 
sentence of it until he could disburse five thousand piastres. 

Alvarez was astonished at the demand, and refused to accede. ** Fool," said he 
to Ovieda, " do you forget that I have nothing mor^ to do than to get some Alguazils, 
and go and seize on the assassin, and bring him to justice." 

*' True," replied Ovieda ; ** but where will you go to look for him ?" 

** Where but at his own house ?" replied Alvarez. 

Ovieda smiled. ''Tut, tut, Signor," said he, " no man will wait while the halter 
comes to him. Brazio is too good a judge ta remain at home until the officers go to 
fetch him". 

** AVhere then must I seek him ?" inquired Alvarez. 

** "Wherever you please," replied Ovieda, with a sarcastic grin ; " but when you 
can pay liberally for the information, send for me, and I may tell you." So saying, 
Ovieda quitted Alvarez. He was enraged at his obstinacy, and from that moment 
resolved to compass his destruction. He, therefore, returned to practise on the cre- 
dulity of Brazio. Juan had died' within a few minutes after he had been shot, without 
uttering a sentence ; but Ovieda kept that a secret from Brazio, in order to suit his 
own purposes. " Bad news," exclaimed he, as he entered the apartment where Brazio 
was anxiously waiting his arrival, '* Juan still lives, and has accused you of attempting 
his murder. The magistrates arc at this moment taking his depositions, because the 
physicians declare he cannot survive four- and- twenty hours. Ton will not bt safe hert 
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twelve hours longer : at nightfall, therefore, you must take advantage of the dark* 
ness, and remove to a place of greater safety. But it will be necessary to have money; 
I have but litte on shore. You had better, therefore, give me an authority to receive 
some before it is too late ; for, in less than an hour, Alvarez, with the Alguazils, will 
go to take possession of .your effects." 

" He shall not survive that hour," exclaimed Brazio. He seized Ovieda's pistols, 
and rushed into the street, and, covering his face with his cloak, hastened towards his 
mansion, which he entered by the garden-door. He listened a moment. He heard 
the voice of Isidora : she was beseeching them not to take her from the house. He 
heard a voice in reply; the words were, — '* Strive to forget the assassin Brazio, and 
become mine." It was the voice of Alvarez. Brazio instantly burst open the cham- 
ber-door — Alvarez was kneeling to Isidora, declaring his passion — an instant more, 
and he ceased to live. The ball from Brazio's pistol had entered his heart, and he fell 
lifeless. The report of the pistol alarmed the servants ; Brazio, fearing even the 
presence of his own domestics, threw up the window, and, leaping into the garden, 
was instantly out of sight. 

The father of Isidora had been informed of the mal-practices of Brazio, and had 
arrived at the mansion with a party of Alguazils, intending to seize him ; but he was 
too late. Brazio was no where to be found. 

Ovieda had never lost sight of the main chance, and, in the hurry and bustle, had 
managed to get into the house, and laid his hand upon whatever was valuable that he 
could hide under his cloak. He had managed to secure a casket of jewels, and two 
bags containing some thousands of piastres, with which he got clear off. He stopped 
to rest his load when he reached a sequestered part, thickly planted on each side.— 
Suddenly he heard a rustling among the foliage behind him. A man darted forth : it 
was Brazio 1 Surprise possessed the features of both. 

" Where the deuce did you spring from ?" inquired Ovieda. 

Brazio, agitated, exclaimed — ** I have been obliged to fly from my own house ; it 
is filled with enemies. What am I now ? — a proscribed murderer. My property seized; 
my estate confiscated, and a price set on my head. What land will now give me 
shelter?" 

" No land at all," rejoined Ovieda. " You must give up your land freaks, and 
take to the water. It's better to run the chance of being drowned than being hanged. 
You are not quite a beggar yet, however ; but you may thank my intrepidity for that. 
Look ! here is a casket of jewels worth more than a trifle ; here's a couple of bags of 
piastres, and cursed heavy I found them, too ; and here are some bank papers, made 
payable to you, — wanting nothing but your signature. They are good in any part of 
Spain, therefore we must give them a good spread of canvass, and get them passed at 
some distant port before the news of your disaster gets known abroad. I've a devilish 
clever fellow aboard that does our exchange business." 

Brazio listened to Ovieda with a vacant stare, and hardly seemed to notice what 
he said, for the events of the last two days had confounded him. 

** Come, friend Brazio," continued Ovieda, ** night is drawing on, and I mns 
get aboard soon ; so make up your mind. You are no longer safe in Spain ; matters 
are now too bad to be worse, therefore, cheer up, and make the best of a bad bargain. 
I am master of as fine a little vessel as ever doubled the coast of Spain. Come with 
me ; your fortunes shall be mine. We'll join partnership. Give me your gold, and 
you keep the money that shall be paid for your bank bills. That's fair and even on 
both sides. Come on board with me, and you shall live a free and merry life ; and if 
you don't like our ways, why you can return on shore to be hanged if you prefer it" 

Brazio raised his clenched hand, and emphatically vowed eternal enmity to his 
fellow-men. 

** There's my hand upon it," exclaimed he, as he grasped Ovieda's out-stretched 
hand. *' I am yours : do with me as you will." 

" That's well spoken," said Ovieda. " Now give me a helping hand with these 

bag3s ._ Oar boat lies just behind yon rock, not half a mile hence : we'll soon be ^ 

board #ar little vessel. You can just tee Uie to^« of Uer masts peeping over ^ 
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)pn)mont6i7f asmuoh as to say, — * Come along ; I'm waiting for you/ tlie moon 
be up in two hours, and, as darkness is more convenient for my business, I shall take 
the liberty of leaving terra firma a couple of leagues astern of us before the moon is 
up. 

They lifted up the bags of gold and jewels, entered the boat, and were soon on 
board the vessel. They weighed anchor instantly, and, when they had sailed about 
two leagues from the shore, Brazio beheld several additions to the crew, which appear- 
ed to consist of all nations ; and when Ovieda came on deck, after a short absence, 
his dress was materially altered. He wore a large fur cap, with a death's head on its 
front, a huge cutlass, and four pistols. All merchandise was lowered into the hold» 
and in their place appeared small carronades. The men also were busy in arming 
themselves. Mulattos — blacks-^all seemed to form a commonwealth. Brazio seemed 
at a loss to guess the cause of this metamorphosis, when Ovieda, observing his sur« 
prise, thus accosted him : — 

" Friend Brazio,— for so I must now term you, — your surprise is but natural. — 
You thought us a merchant or trading vessel. No such thing : we are a set of free 
fellows, and we don't mind making free with any valuable cargo that falls in our way. 
We are pretty well known, for we have kicked up some brisk freaks among the mer* 
chant traders, and our name has got into vogue. You have, doubtless, heard of the 
daring pirate Oonsalvo ! Well, I am he ! Now you know the whole of the matter. 
If you don't like to remain on board, we'll put you ashore the first time we touch land. 
If you consent to remain, you shall rank equal with me." 

Brazio resolved to remain on board, and, abjuring all thoughts of ever rejoining 
society, made up his mind to live and die a pirate. 

The British ship Dauntless left Falmouth, and was soon on the broad Atlantic^ 
They crossed the Bay of Biscay with a good breeze off the land, the weather was mild, 
and the seamen found their work comparatively light. 

One day, about two p« m., the man on the look-out gave notice of a vessel a-head> 
under a press of canvass, and, from the description, the Captain supposed her to be 
the pirate Gonsalvo. She came boldly on with Spanish colours flying at her mast-head. 

'^ If she is a pirate," exclaimed the Captain, '* she has the impudence of the 
devil. Keep your ports closed ; I think she mistakes us for a merchantman." 

The strange sail approached, lowered her Spanish colours, and hoisted a red flag, 
with a sword and death's head. She was a capital sailer, and sailed completely round 
the British cruiser. 

*' D — ^n her impudence I" said the Captain. *' Up with your ports, and give her 
pepper." 

But the pepper came too late. She flew before the wind as swift as an arrow, 
and the British ship lost her for that day. 

"There," said Peter, "did you ever see such an evasive little devil as that in 
your life ?" 

" Why, as to that matter. Master Peter," replied Junk, " I don't exactly know 
the true bearing of that 'ere word vasive^ as you csdls it." 

" Och bother 1" exclaimed Pat Larkins ; " sure and every body knows what eva" 



sj /e means." 



** Hush, hush 1" interrupted Peter, " don't let's have any more blunders. How 
can an Irishman explain a word as is only to be found in the most lamed dictionaries ?" 

" And sure, Mister Peter, will you be after telling me I don't know the meaning 
of evasive ?" cried Pat. " Now, messmates, only listen awhile, and I'll tell you how 
nately I handled that word evasive. 

" We had just got all our new rigging complete, and our sails were all unbent> 
tad we lay at anchor in the roads, and the Captain determined to sail next momm%. 
Our beautiful new canvass looked so neat and clean from tVe fe\iOTe, V\iaX."\io*\&ivJ^.^^ 
fine gentlemen and ladies were coming on board every.hout to *ee t\\^ €Vx\\j^. O^V **»&. 
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Mn't I Uk« «ur« to band tkt tw«et treaturti aboard genteelly ? 0«b lure, I w«a aa 
buay •■ the deyil in a high wind. Five o'clock came, and the Captain said he must 
baTe no more viaitert aboard, else we should not be ready to sail in the morning, as it 
hindered the men from their work. And sure, as I looked towards the shore, I saw 
another boat full of ladiea coming off. So the Captain says to me, * P^ddy Larkins,' 
says be, ' if those ladies come alongside, and want to see the ship, you. mast give 
them an §vaHve amwert and get rid of them as well as you can ; and I'll go down 
below and wait till they're gone.' And sure enough he went below, and then the boat 
fall of ladies came alongside, and they az'd for the Captain, and I gave them an eva> 
sive answer» and they went away with it a devilish deal quicker than they came ; and 
the Captain popped up his head, and said — ' Pat, are they gone V * Yea, they are, 
your Honour,' says I. * What did they say ?* says he. * They ax'd for your Honour,' 
says I, * but I gave them an evasive answer.' * What did you tell them ?' said thf 
Captain. * I said your Honour was gone.' ' Gone where ?' says he. ' Gone 
bUuEUS,' says I, * and you may go after him if you plaise.' Now, wasn t that an eva* 
sive answer, Mr. Peter ?" 

'' Well," said Peter, ''after that, I think, you may shut your mouth, for you'l 
i|CTer beat that as long as you live." 

" Sail a-head ?" called a voice above. 

The Captain took his glass. " It's the same vessel again !" said he. *' We'll 
lor her this time, boys. The breexe is steady, and getting pretty stiff. We shall ge 
her within range presently," 

The breeze increased to a gale. The Dauntless spread her canvass kindly to it 
and she ran ten knots. The pirate was on a tack ; but as soon as she went about, th 
Dauntless gave her a broadside, which made her rather groggy ; but she picked n 
well. The Dauntless tacked, and gave her another broadside. Her topmast wen 
down, and there suddenly appeared great confusion on board of her. The Dauntles 
gained upon her. The pirate was disabled, and seemed to make no way. 

" There's some mischief amon^ them," said the Captain. And he was right, 
the sequel will show. 

The shot tired from the Dauntless had caused sad havoc. Ovieda had been mor 
tally wounded. He was lifted on to a sail-cloth : he beckoned Brazio to approach 
and bid the crew leave them a few moments. 

^'Friend Brazio," said he, " my time is come, and a short hour will close m 
career in this world. Oar vessel is crippled, and cannot escape from her pursuers, O 
either side death is certain. Yet I cannot bear the thoughts of my brave crew bei 
Strang up to the yard-arm like so many rabbits. You are a bold man, and have court 
ed death like a hero since you have been on shipboard. It now remains for you 
achiiBve but one more act of bravery to save us from disgrace. Hark ye I Our powder 
magazine is well stored. Your hand may accomplish the deed, and the pirate's 
will die as they have lived, — like bold and desperate spirits." 

Brazio grasped his hand. "By , I'll do it 1" exclaimed he, as he grasped the^ 

lantern. 

Another shot struck Ovieda, and his lifeless body rolled on the deck. The pirates^' 
driven to desperation, ilew to their guns once more. The British ship rapidly gainecL 
upon them. A vivid light was seen on board the pirate's ship. Brazio had kept hi» 
promise : he had set the ship on fire I A cry of horror was heard among the lawless 
crew — a minute elapsed — a tremendous explosion took place ; and, when the smoke 
cleared away, not a vestige remained of the pirate's vessel or his daring crew I 
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MARGARET CARNEGIE. 

A Tale. 

BT THE TltCOONT CASTLftRKAfltta. 

Wht ihould I lay bare the secret workings of my heart — the grief whish aotfaiBg 
eaa soothe, the consciousness of gnilt, which may not b^ repressed ? Alas ! it it aa 
comfort to dwell upon the recollections of wretchedness. 

Those who can feel solaced by recalling their sorrows, by pouring forth what thej 
idly call the overflowings of a bursting heart, know not what I have endured — have 
felt BO agony, no woe like mine. Why should I tell my story, and record my shame ? 
The one is inseparable from the other — I have no mercy, no pity for myself ; nor would 
I spare to my already broken spirit one single pang. Oh 1 that the bitterness of these 
long and dreary hours could atone for the past, could mitigate my hopeless misery 1 
I w^ tell my story for the sake of others. One more example of the severe retrilra* 
tions which crime inevitably brings upon itself, either here or hereafter, may wani« 
though it fail to save. To the happy and the thoughtless, the gay and daring spirit, 
the warm affections, or passionate love of youth, my tale may perhaps sound a& the 
Bassing bell — that sound which few have heard without the lingering echo, whose watn- 
ing tone has vibrated seriously, if not sadly, upon their hearts. To the mote severely 
tried, if not yet hardened mind of maturer age, I may perhaps speak less gloomily. 
The lessons of years have not been given in vain ; and the spirit has been taught to 
endure that which, in earlier and happier hours, it would have shrunk from contem- 
plating. Yet, alas I old as I am, my sorrow remains. £!ndurance is the penalty 1 
am doomed to suffer. May its bitter trials procure the sinner's pardon in another and 
a better world I 

I must return to the sunny hours of my youth. They were, indeed, merry as 
the spring-time, until the storm burst upon me, and clouded th€ scene for ever 1 Tbto 
for me there was no returning sunshine, no spring- time-^a dark horizon was aroimd 
me, and a boundless gloom. Fifty years have now neariy passed since the period I 
refer to. At that time there was a small and picturesque cottage on a hill-side, which 
overhung the rapid and beautiful Dee. 

Those who, in later times, have wandered over the wild glens of Scotland, scaling 
her mountain fastnesses in pursuit of deer, or following the windings of her gushing 
streams for the sake of the scarcely less noble sport of Salmon-fishing, will guess what 
sort of abode I would describe. It was the residence of one who, though in the TSli 
of years, had still much of the vigour of youth, tempered by the wisdom of age. 

The person I speak of was the minister of , in shire. An immeiiM 

district was under his charge ; there was constant need for the utmost exertion, yc?t no 
labour conld tire him, no distance prevent bis following his high calling. At that time, 
as indeed at present, there was little repose fdr one of his active mind and conscienti- 
ous feelings ; and he sought none — he was loved by all — his name was blesled wheirever 
it was mentioned or known, for he followed in his Comparatively humble sphere the 
example of Him who went about doing good. His lowly, but beautiful dwelling was 
fenced from the blast, which at times swept furiously through the glen, by a plantation 
of unusual thickness : it was, indeed, the only protection the cottage could boast of. 
Covered with creepers, its white colour could in summer scarcely be traced ; and its 
few chimneys were so buried in the surroundiug trees, that from a distance the mansa 
was scarcely visible. Above it the ground rof^e gradually : rocks tod crsggy knolls, with 
some few old trees, the relics of earlier times — sole survivors of the forests of old — 
shewed themselves here and there. Higher still, the vegetation became more stunted, 
and at last the bare top of the mountain proclaimed i(s height, And exhibited in svlkfii 
pride the wild haunts of the deer and the ptarmigan. 

There was one who dwelt within that cottage, who was indeed a fit inhabitant of 
so fair a scene. She was Nature's own child, tod Nature might well have been proud 
of her offspring. Upon the dreary pag^e of my recollections her image is impressed 
with too appalling aeeuracy. Fsw had gased upon hsr loYsllfltsss : ths poor peasant of 
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tiie hills, or the Eardy shepherd, had seen this beautiful being dispensing her charities 
among them ; and, as her features, like her worth, seemed more than mortal, they 
looked upon her as a creature of a higher order ; and the love they bore her was akin 
to adoration. Why should I dwell upon her virtues, or attempt to describe her match- 
less beauty ? I know not why : but memory wanders now over those lineaments with 
a softer and a more tender feeling ; and passionate thoughts may be pardoned when 
they arise, chastened by penitence and time, towards an object which is viewed only 
through the dark and cheerless vista of the tomb. 

Her eyes were blue as the azure sky of the fathomless wave ; I have seen that deep 
tint of colouring in both, but nowhere else. Long lashes fringed them, and sometimes 
dimmed their lustre ; when, and it wis very seldom, the tear hung quivering there. 
But when a feeling of pleasure called forth the smile that expanded her dazzling brow, 
and bade those blue orbs speak her soul's impulses, her power was irresistible. Luxu- 
riant tresses of dark chesnut hair covered her high forehead with an envious veil. Oh! 
how often have I parted those clustering ringlets to gaze upon that lovely face ! Eye- 
brows of a still deeper shade, but whose form was perfect as the rainbow's arch, gave 
a tone of majesty to her features. Her nose was shaped as if the Grecian sculptor, 
when he formed a goddess, had imaged it to himself; while her mouth, around which 
yaried and constant expression was ever playing, seemed the interpreter of peace and 
joy. To say her teeth were like pearls, and lier lips like rubies, would be a mere 
phrase. No pearls were cfver so lovely as those of Nature's own bestowing, and the 
blazing rubies would have seemed pale when matched against the bright, though sof- 
tened colouring of her pouting and dewy lip. Her figure was rather above than under 
middle-size, yet its proportions were faultless ; her limbs round and graceful, perfectly 
feminine, yet not weak or nerveless. She could climb the hill-side, and face the wind, 
which danced over the heather, kissing alike all that crossed its wild path, dwelling 
now upon the bog-mirtle's fragrant leaves, now struggling through the stunted and 
tangled juniper, crossing alike the yellow broom blossom and the cheek of beauty. It 
was then you might have traced her matchless form as she met the rejoicing breeze — 
Was it a profanation of such loveliness ? Alas ! I know not ; but if it was, the sin was 
mine. Her beauty was in full luxuriance, and yet there was no excess : all was as a 
model — that model is broken. 

It was on a summer evening I first beheld Margaret Carnegie : she was leaning 
over a rustic wicket, which was covered with the wild rose and the honey-suckle, which 
her hand had taught to grow there. The air was full of the freshest perfume ; the 
heather and the mountain-flowers scented the soft breath of evening. She was watch- 
ing the sun as he set in all his glory, and his latest beams were playing on her fore- 
head. It was thus I first saw her. I had never beheld such loveliness, though I had 
seen many fair forms and faces, on which the eye loved to dwell, yet none were like, 
were comparable to her. The tartan of a proud and warlike sept was plaided around 
her, and partly sheltered her tresses from the dew, while it veiled without concealing 
the symmetry of her figure. At first she did not see me ; but some accident made her 
turn towards the spot where I stood, and her eye met the riveted look of mine. I had 
been shooting on the hills ; my dogs, tired and exhausted, had couched down by my 
feet, while I paused to contemplate the beautiful object which was before me. In a 
moment I felt the awkwardness of my position ; and, advancing towards her with all 
the calmness and self-command I could muster, I asked her if she could direct me 

towards A ; the truth being that, in my wanderings, I had completely lost 

myself, and, after long and laborious searching, had made for the small plantation 
near the Dee, which I could descry far below me — this was the cause of our meeting. 
Tlmt hour decided my fate, and sealed my doom. 

She answered me at once ; for, from the time our eyes meti I had no right to 
^aze with a rude stare, nor had she an opportunity to escape my challenge. Yet the 
calm and innocent self-possession with which she gave me a direction as to my route to 
a small inn where I could obtain a shelter, was at once a proof of her innate purity 
and her happy ignorance of the world's ways. I have seen girls on such occasions 
trying to giggle, to simper, even to run away ; and I have asked myself. Were they as 
free from evil thoughts as Margaret was ? Few words more passed between us : 1 did 
not dare to intrude Airther, and her calm dignity would have recalled me to a sensie of 
propriety had I wiiAied to s*«y near her. I bounded down the path she pointed out, 
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until an abnipt turn hid me ftom her sight, conpled up my dogs behind a cairn of 
stones, and then cantionalj stole back, as if I had been creeping up to a herd of deer. 
Covered by the scattered rocks and turfs of heather, then in its full blossom, I re- 
gained the spot where I first saw her. She was still there. From my place of con- 
cealment again I gazed upon her — again I watched the motion of her form. She was 
still in the same attitude, leaning on the gate. I thought she cast an anxious glance 
towards the path I had trodden — what folly ! Then I felt how much I was in love. 
My heart beat so that I could hear its pulsations as I lay upon the ground, and I staid 
there looking on her until day faded away, and I could trace her form no more. My 
feelings, as I slowly returned towards the cairn, were sad, yet sweet. 

I well remember, as I again uncoupled my dogs, thinking that the place bore an 
evil omen. The rude stones which marked the spot where the bones of the dead of 
earlier days lay in undisturbed repose, were no fit mark for lovers' tryst. Still the 
baoyancy of youth gave me hopes, and called up thoughts which, in spite of all, 
cheered and comforted me. I pursued my path towards the inn, which was not far 
distant. 

I will not dwell upon this part of my story. The inquiries I made induced me to 
seek the acquaintance of Margaret's father, that good old man, whose confidence I 
deceived — whose kindness, whose friendship, I Betrayed. Some weeks had passed, 

and still found me a constant visitor at the manse. I sent to A for my scanty 

equipment. I was unknown to all near me, except to Margaret and her father, to 
whom I told my name, and the reasons which caused my sojourn in the Highlands. 
Yet the time had left its impressions upon the loved and the lover ; and she had begun 
to feel that I was dear to her, whilst I found that a more perfect acquaintance with 
her, under the influence of the daily intercourse which existed under her father's roof, 
increased and confirmed the passion which was my first — ^which was destined to be my 
last. Together we walked by the mountain river : we saw its varied beauties, some- 
times as it was swollen into a roaring torrent by rain from the hills ; at other periods, 
as it went murmuring in its tranquil course, under the influence of a summer sun. — 
Together we climbed the steep crag, and joyously looked over the magnificent scenes 
which lay around us ; tracing the blue outlines of Ben y Gloe, and the majestic bul- 
warb of the Athol country in the distance, or striving to find a point whence we could 
descry the proud summit of Schehallion. 

In scenes like these the heart expands ; one breathes more freely ; and where 
Natare asserts and vindicates her own supremacy, the world and all else is forgotten. 

She loved me. I received her plighted faith. Her father blessed our attachment, 
and consented to our future union. No thought of change — no idea of separation ever 
crossed me ; or if a chance of parting from her for a time ever suggested itself, I stifled 
and subdued it. 

One day the post brought me letters from London. Some orders from my father 
to repair thither instantly, without specifying any reasons, were their contents. I well 
recollect the sensations with which I gazed upon his writing ; never before had it seem- 
ed hateful to me. How to break the tidings to her I loved I knew not. Wretched 
^ere the hours I passed in thinking over this decree, and pondering as to what the 
future might bring. 

At last my resolve was taken. I knew that without Margaret life was worthless, 
that my whole fate depended upon her love ; and with the ready hope and confidence 
^f youth, I succeeded in persuading myself that the summons might cause an explana- 
tion with my family, which, decided as I was that she should be mine in spite of every 
^stacle, would perhaps be for our mutual advantage. Alas I the delusion was fatal. 
Would to God that I had never been bom I 

After many efforts I broke the tidings to her. Vainly would I attempt to describe 
^^r mutual sufferings, or the anguish of those moments. Yet her grief had in it a 
T^jesty which tempered, though it could not subdue the pang, and she taught me to 
. the resignation which I was seeking to impress upon her. Her father, confiding 
^Q my honour and truth, and knowing my exact position, of which I had made no 
secret with him, looked upon the torments we endured as upon early trials, which 
eould only be terminated by the will of that Power who had decreed them, and whose 
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laws are immatable. He wu witneti that we were betrothed, and his eordial laactioi 
had been given. He never doubted my truth ; and the father knew the merits of hit 
daughter. Autumn was nearly over when my summons arrived. The evening before 
my departure, I took leave of the minister. He blessed me, gave me good oomud, 
kind encouragement, bade me hasten back again — and so we parted. 

I could not thus leave Margaret. I prevailed on her, in spite of all her scra{)tei 
and all her self-command, to meet me at the rustic gate where first I saw her, that, 
unwitnessed, alone, we might bid adieu to each other, and once more repeat those dear 
vows of affection and tenderness. Long and anxiously did I seek this last meet&ig. 
Alas ! I was working her ruin and my own perdition. Heaven is my witness, that no 
iingle thought of evil had entered my soul. When she consented, she said— *' Yon 
have entreated this meeting, Henry ; it is your last wish, the last I may hear from 
your lips for many a weary month ; and though my reason and my duty object, I am 
too weak, too fond, to gainsay you." 

She was there at the appointed time — ^would she had been in her grave t— less 
severe would have been her doom : death is stingless without the consciousness of 
crime. Yet her guilt was my doing : on me let the judgment of Heaven be cast— for 
me let the vial of wrath be poured out 1 

I cannot, will not — I dare not, return to those hours whose recollection almost 
maddens me. The early dawn broke upon two altered beings — the tempter had done 
his work, and innocence had fallen his prey. Yet it was human frailty and human 
passion that made us his victims. May there not be pardon for these ? Alas I for her 
error there may be redemption ; but what penitence, what torture, can atone for my 
deep, damning guilt ? 

I cannot speak of our parting. Bitter, indeed, was the anguish of that hour- 
more deeply agonising, because the voice of conscience was then not small and stUl 
but trumpet-tongued. I tried to soothe her self-reproaches, for she never reproached 
me; I attempted to picture to her a happy future — "No, Henry," she said— "we 
have incurred a judgment which will fatally be visited upon us, and at no distaat 
period — I feel it, I know it." 

An hour afterwards, as if chased by the fiend, I was galloping along a roagfa 

moorland path, the nearest road to ^ . I was, indeed, completely miserable. 

How happy, comparatively speaking, should I have been, if I had left Margaret with 
no other pang to bear, but the grief of parting from me I Alas I she was as wretched 
as I was ; yet I endeavoured to cheer my thoughts with the certainty of our again 
meeting, and that only a few weeks would pass before I might once more clasp her to 
that bosom which was to be her home for ever. 

"When I arrived in London, I found my father apparently nnder the greatest ex- 
citement. He briefly told me that the cause of his abrupt summons was his anxiety 
that I should at once, without any delay, embark for the West Indies, to arrange an 
affair relative to his property there, which required the intervention of one of the 
family, to save it from total ruin. As my elder brother was an invalid, and my father 
totally unable to leave his occupation and his i>ommercial duties, he was forced to hate 
recourse, in this extremity, to me. There was not an hour to be lost ; the ship was 
about to sail. The matter involved my father's property, the sole future maintenance 
of the family; without it, would be beggared, and my brothers and sisters tamed 
adrift up6n the world. 

Could I refuse ? I know not; let others settle this point. I wrote to Margaret 
and her father, acquainting them with this ; and I told them, moreover, that under 
the pressing circumstances of the case, I did not dare to talk to my father of onr 
marriage until my return, but I implored her to believe in my devotedness and my 
truth, and to trust to me as she would to heaven. Impious words I but they never 
reached her. My father's agent was to receive their letters, and forward mine. 

In the hurry of my departure I had no other means I could adopt ; I never sus- 
pected the fatal consequences of this measure. One horrible idea crossed my mind 
when I was preparing to embark, as to what might happen to Margaret ; even now I 
(Vinnot understand how I resisted the thought, yet the hand of fate was upon me.— 
My 'voyage was prosperous enough, but some time after I landed at Jauttctt a a 
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ifttr I had partly meceeded in achie^uiic the object of my journey, and retrieving the 
fortnnoB of my family, I was seized with a violent and dangerous fever; for two 
months I was in this state : my life was at length preserved to me. Daring ail this 
period, I bad received no letter from Margaret or her father ; my father's agent stating 
ia his communications that none had arrived, but saying that he had forwarded mine. 
This added to the load of misery I was enduring, — uncertainty is, perhaps, the most 
severe of all minor evils } I fancied a thousand misfortunes, and my imagination was 
bttt too true a monitor. At last, after an absence unhappily protracted, I landed in 
England ; my first thoughts were to fiy to Margaret. I briefly explained all to my 
father, and as I had saved him from destruction, by a sacrifice of myself, I anticipated 
no objection on his part to my wishes. To my utter astonishment he informed me 
that he had known my situation aU along. It was partly for this that be had sent me 
abroad — it was for this that he had recalled me from Scotland; finding now that 
absence had no effect upon me, and forgetting all I had endured for him, he sternly 
prohibited a marriage which he never could sanction, and threatened me with his curse 
if I entertained the idea. I laughed his threats to scorn — I spurned my parent's 
decree. Horror struck as I was, I rushed to the agent's house, taxed him with 
treachery. It was too true, — one glance convinced me of his perfidy — I saw it in his 
face ; he had destroyed our correspondence. I would have killed him on the spot — 
bis servants rescued him from my gripe ; I rushed forth like a madman to the nearest 
coach-office, and in a few hours was far from London, on the Edinburgh road. 

It was on a bleak and wild winter's night that I reached the little inn where I had 
sojourned during the happiest hours of my life. Alas I how different was the scene ; 
all was changed. I was so altered by illness, and my complexion was so bronzed by 
the san, that the people did not recognize me ; I did not wish they should, I had a 
fearful foreboding — an indescribable dread of asking a question ; it was very late when 
I left the inn ; I reached the rustic gate, breathless with emotions which unmaned me. 
The blast had torn it off its hinges, the^creepers were crushed and prostrate ; the bare 
branches of the trees revealed the manse in almost ghastly whiteness, for the leaves 
had been scattered by the pelting storm. I rushed towards the house, it was to all 
appearance deserted ; the door was locked and barred — the silence of death was round 
the pbux. I knocked With frantic violence ; at last an old man came from the back 
of the cottage, and asked my will. I know not what I said — my inquiries were in- 
coherent ; I forgot his exact answers — I fell senseless on the ground ; what became of 
me for months after, when reason deserted me, I know not. 

When my mind was first restored to me, I found myself in Edinburgh. Slowly 
and with difficulty, my health and perceptions returned. It is in vain to look for 
physical strength when the heart is shattered to pieces, and the powers of the soul are 
weakened and subdued. Years passed before I could bring myself calmly to think on 
what had been ; the old man's story, abruptly told, and armed with the naked severity 
of troth, had indee«l driven home the arrow to my heart. 

The inhabitants of the cottage were gone. The old minister was a wanderer from 
the home he loved — from the house af prayer, — where, for himself, and all mankind, 
he had worshipped in sincerity and truth. He had left his flock, had deserted those 
who lived by his charities, and were supported by his paternal care. Nothing but the 
heaviest visitation of Providence could have caused this ; for he was deeply attached to 
the spot where his ministry should have been accomplished, and where he had hoped 
to lay his bones in peace. Par different was his destiny. The hour he went forth was 
secret ; his future fate was unknown. Some said he was gone over the wide Atlantic, 
to seek forgetfulness of his sorrows in foreign lands ; others believed that he was still 
concealed near the place endeared to him by so many hours of contentment and tran- 
quility, and that now since shame had visited his grey hairs, he was unwilling to en- 
counter the world's unfeeling gaze, but was waiting, in unrepining submission, to the 
will of his Maker, for the termination of his miseries in the quiet of the tomb. But 
sU knew that he had quitted his home, and that when he departed, he departed alone. 
This was my work 1 

Poor forsaken Margaret! Thy journey, indeed, was of shorter duration ; but its 
path was rugged and dreary, unsupported by him thou lovest, in the hour of danger 
and trial ; deserted by the friend of thy soul, believing him reckless of thy destructioDr 
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and onmindfal of all that had been ; with the fatal reraembrance of that hour hiulitiiig 
thy spirit, and conscience with all its terrors, reminding thee that thy fault had brought 
its own punishment, — thou wert indeed left desolate, and rewarded with shame I 

She had never received one line from me. My father's agent too surely, and 
fatally had done his work. The old minister attempted to soothe her, and suggested 
confidence and hope to his child, which he himself was far from feeling. Days, months 
passed. Almighty Providence I Thy ways are inscrutable, but Thy will be done. 
Heavy as are Thy judgments, our sins deserve severe retribution. 

Margaret found that she was about to become a mother ; from that hour her spirit 
sunk witibin her. She attempted, and for some time successfully, to conceal the 
consequence of her undoing from her parent ; not that she feared the shame of the 
disclosure — not that she would have spared herself, but that she desired to save the 
old man from the sufferings which, alas I could not be averted from him. She prayed 
that the anguish and the disgrace might pass from him, and be hers and hers alone. 
This could not last long ; she grew weaker and weaker, more incapable of exertion^ 
and fainter in spirit as well as body. The utter hopelessness of her position was ever 
before her ; she knew nothing of me, but what I had shamefully deceived, and then 
abandoned her. What had she then to rely upon ? She turned in humble and contrite 
repentance to that Providence whose laws she had broken, for pardon and peace. One 
day she had walked with difficulty to the spot so full of fearful interest to both of us. 
It was where I first met her — it was where I betrayed her. It was there her sorrows 
began — it was there they were destined to cease for ever. Her absence from the manse 
was unusually long ; the minister sought his daughter at her daily haunt ; he knew 
the spot she loved. Too soon he found her ! the doom she had foreseen was fulfilled. 
Life seemed to have deserted her form ; she was lying at some distance from the gate, 
nearer to the cairn of stones. 

The old man rushed forward, and clasped to his bosom the cold corpse of his 
child. Oh ! what was to him the intense agony of that hour 1 The whole truth, in 
hideous form, burst upon him, and he saw, at one glance, his daughter's disgrace 
and death. They bore her home, every remedy, every mode of recovery was attempted 
in vain ; the spirit had left its frail tenement, and the measure of its earthly career was 
accomplished. Her foot had slipped, at least so it was supposed, and she had fallen 
with violence against a sharp rock which lay by the side of the path ; near her was 
found a bible, her constant companion, — it had been her mother's gift — a lock of hair 
was between its leaves, — oh ! how false was that token 1 

Time has passed over me with a heavy and unsparing hand ; I have in truth snf' 
fered for my sin, and every hour of my life has paid the penalty of crime ; my cup has 
been filled to the brim with sorrows and tears. I have lived to be the victim of un- 
ceasing remorse — the prey of the worm that dieth not ; in the silent hours of midnight, 
the voice of my beloved still rings in my ear, and its soft tones vibrate upon every 
nerve of this shattered and aged frame. I have no friends — no home, my mind is 
restless, and in vain I seek that repose which is ever fleeting from me. At this remote 
period, I bode over the record of my guilt with vivid memory of other years ; but my 
strength has been fast failing me, and my heart has been long since broken. May 
these protracted sufferings atone for the crime of her I loved ! for myself, I have no 
hope but in the mercy of my Redeemer. 

(From Heath* 8 Book of Beauties.) 
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ODD FELLOWS AND ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

Ev£aT individual initiated into the Order can boast of being an Odd Fellow, b«t 
not 80 many of practising Odd Fellowship. The first is a name, the last a reality— 
the one is the means, the other the end. The superficial mistake the one for £h» 
other ; they judge Odd Fellowship by Odd Fellows, and, through these means, aniy 
at wrong conclusions. One man will give to the Order unlimited praise, while another 
would consign it to perdition. The reason is obvious : the one judges of the rose by 
its odour and colour, the other by its thorn. 

That Odd Fellowship is useful and desirable, cannot be doubted ; for no one will 
have the hardihood to contend that, to ** diffuse happiness among our fellow mortals/' 
is a crime — to ** dry the trickling tears of the agonized feeling'' is vicious — to relieve 
the distressed, to comfort the bereaved widow, and to succour the fatherless, is not 
worthy the attention of civilized beings. Such, undoubtedly, are the objeeta of Odd 
Fellowship ; and, if there are Odd Fellows who do not practice these virtiCes, surely 
it cannot be attributed to the system. 

There would be as much reason to find fault with a well-regulated machine, on 
account of the mechanic being either too indolent to work it, or not having knowledge 
to produce the effect the inventor intended, as to find fault with Odd Fellowship, 
because some of our members either do not intend, or do not know how to put it into 
practice. We should, at all times, bear in mind that Odd Fellows and Odd Fellow- 
ship are not always synonymous in their operation : the one may do good, but the 
other shews how to do it. An ingenious mechanic accomplishes his end when he pro- 
duces a machine which will perform the duties he intended — it is the same with Odd 
Fellowship. The founders of the Order have laid down rules how mankind may be 
useful to each other — how we may serve ourselves by serving our fellow beings. These 
truths have fally developed themselves, and if some members reject the good fruit 
placed before them, who is to blame ? Some will say Odd Fellowship cannot be a 
good system, because it requires more time than we are capable of devoting to it — but 
this is not the fact. Odd Fellowship speaks a language not to be misunderstood : it 
says to its followers. Serve thyself, and, by so doing, thou wilt best serve thy fellow 
being : it says. Make thyself happy ; know that thou canst not be happy without 
naankind partaking of thy happiness. Although Odd Fellows may require your attend- 
ance here, there, and everywhere — to-day, to-night, to-morrow, and at all tim^s — 
but Odd Fellowship reiquires no such a sacrifice ; for it says. Thou servest me best 
when thou servest thyself : it says. Neglecting thy business calumniates my character- 
gossiping from Lodge to Lodge developes not my virtues : in short. Odd Fellowship 
teaches to serve thyself — to be independent — to be temperate — and, above all, to be 
happy. What greater felicity can human beings desire, however circumstanced, than 
to be welcomed wherever they go — wbfch is one of the leading features of our Insti- 
tution ; however far removed from the place that gave us birth, or the place we adopt- 
ed as our abode, go into an Odd Fellows' Lodge and you are greeted as a brother : in 
sickness, you are nursed ; in distress, you are relieved ; and under all circumstances 
hailed as a friend. 

I lately experienced the good feeling which Odd Fellowship inculcates. In pass- 
ing, on a commercial tour, through Nottingham, I spent a few agreeable hours in the 
society of Odd Fellows, and although a stranger, still was I treated as a brother, and 
in the true spirit of Odd Fellowship. The sort of attention paid to me can only be 
imagined by those who, after a long and dangerous voyage, are received into the 
bosom of their family and friends. 

There is a manner of noticing strangers in Nottingham which I have not observed 
elsewhere, and which is well worthy of being imitated. On a member's entrance into 
a Lodge he is immediately decorated with a badge, according to his rank in the Order. 
Let it not be supposed that, because I admire these proceedings, I am an advocate 
for useless distinction — that never entered my head. Yet it is pleasing, by these 
means, to be enabled to distinguish those who have exerted themselves for the welfare 
of aa Institution we admire : it is far more palatable than to obstrve these who have 
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done their duty neglected hy the men who are reaping the benefits. How plea sing it 
is to see children studying the comforts of their parents ! We admire those who ease 
the declining years of their predecessors ; and, for this obvious reason, we are pleased 
to observe the good sense of the children by knowing that they themselves have been 
benefited by their parents, and are only repaying that which they are indebted, at a 
time when it is most useful. It should not be supposed that children nurse their pa- 
rents because they are their parents, because they brought them into existence— No I 
children nurse their parents on account of having themselves received similar treat- 
ment. It is from a reciprocal feeling that children study the welfare of their parents. 
It is well known that orphans entertain similar feelings towards those who have adopted 
them when well treated. It is equally as well known that the reverse exists from 
children towards their parents when neglected. 

Such grateful conduct is due to all those whd have in the slightest degree contri- 
buted to our welfare. It is unjust to blame our predecessors for not doing the amount 
of good it is in our power to do. We should bear in mind that neither had they the 
same opportunity or experience as ourselves ; and at the same time we should keep in 
view that it is much easier to improve than to invent ; and that, however trifling the 
share we received may have been, the foundation of the structure was not laid by 
ourselves. 

Such are the principles Odd Fellowship enjoins, and if Odd Fellows neglect to 
practice these virtues, surely the blame cannot be attributed to the system. 

J. PEISER. 
Apolh lAdge, May 22nd, 1835. 



THE LAW. 
(From the Potthumout Papert qf the Pickwick Clubf No. 7. J 

AN attorney's office. 

Ik the ground-floor front of a dingy house, at the very furthest end of Freeman's- 
court, Comhill, sat the four clerks of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, two of his Majesty's 
attorneys of the Courts of King*s Bench and Common Pleas at Westminster, and 
solicitors of the High Court of Chancery ; the aforesaid clerks catching about as 
favourable glimpses of heaven's light and heaven's sun, in the course of their daily 
labours, as a man might hope to do, were he placed at the bottom of a reasonably deep 
well ; and without the opportunity of perceiving the stars in the day-time, which the 
latter secluded situation affords. 

The clerks' office of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg was a dark, mouldy, earthy- 
smelling room, with a high wainscotted partition to screen the clerks from the vulgar 
gaze ; a couple of old wooden chairs, a very loud-ticking clock, an almanac, an um- 
brella stand, a row of hat pegs, and a few shelves, on which were deposited several 
ticketed bundles of dirty papers, some old deal boxes with paper labels, and sundry 
decayed stone ink-bottles of various shapes and sizes. There was a glass- door leading 
into the passage which formed the entrance to the court, and on the outer side of this 
glass-door, Mr. Pickwick, closely followed by Sam Weller, presented himself on the 
Friday morning succeeding the occurrence, of which a faithful narration is given in the 
last chapter. 

** Come in, can't you," cried a voice from behind the partition, in reply to Mr. 
Pickwick's gentle tap at the door. And Mr. Pickwick and Sam entered accordingly. 

**Mr. Dodson or Mr. Fogg at home, sir?" inquired Mr. Pickwick, gently, ad- 
vancing, hat in hand, towards the partition. 

** Mr. Dodson ain't at home, and Mr. fogg's particularly engaged," replied the 
voice ; and at the same time the head to which the voice belonged, with a pen behind 
its ear^ looked over the partition, and at Mr. Pickwick. 
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It waf a raj^[«d head, tht sandy hair of which, icrapulonily partad on ona aide, 
and flattened down with pomatum, was twisted into little semidrcnlar tails round a 
flat face, ornamented with a pair of small eyes, and garnished with a very dirty shirt 
collar, and a rusty black stock. 

'<Mr. Dodson ain't at home, and Mr. Fogg's particularly engaged,*' said the 
man to whom the head belonged. 

** When will Mr. Dodson be back, sir," inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

** Can't say." 

** Will it be long before Mr. Fogg is disengaged, sir ?" 

" Don't know." 

Here the man proceeded to mend his pen with great deliberation, while another 
clerk, who was mixing a Seidlitz powder, under cover of the lid of his desk, laughed 
approvingly. 

** I think I'll wait," said Mr. Pickwick. There was no reply ; so Mr. Pickwick 
sat down unbidden, and listened to the loud ticking of the clock, and the murmured 
conversation of the clerks. 

'* That was a game, wasn't it ?" said one of the gentlemen, in a brown coat and 
brass buttons, inky drabs, and bluchers, at the conclusion of some inaudible relation 
of his previous evening's adventures. 

** Very good — very good," said the Seidlitz-powder man. 

** Tom Cummins was in the chair," said the man with the brown coat ; *' it was 
half-past four when I got to Somers Town, and then I was so precious drunk, that I 
couldn't find the place where the latch-key went in, and was obliged to knock np the 
old 'ooman. I say, I wonder what old Fogg 'ud say, if he knew it. I should get the 
sack, I s'pose — eh ?" 

At this humourous notion, all the clerks laughed in concert. 

** There was such a game with Fogg here, this mornin'," said the man in the 
brown coat, ** while Jack was up stairs sorting the papers, and you two were gone to 
the Stamp-office, Fogg was down here opening the letters, when that chap as we issued 
the writ against at Camberwell, you know, came in — what's his name, again ?" 

** Ramsey," said the clerk who had spoken to Mr. Pickwick. 

** Ah, Ramsey — a precious seedy-looking customer." **Well, sir," says old 
Fogg, looking at him very fierce — you know his way — •' Well, sir, have you come to 
settle?" ''Yes, I have, sir," said Ramsey, putting his hand in his pocket, and 
bringing out the money, " the debt's two pound ten, and the co&ts three pound five 
and here it is, sir," and he sighed like bricks, as he lugged out the money, done up 
in a bit of blotting-paper. Old Fogg looked first at the money, and then at him, and 
then he coughed in his rum way, so that I knew something was coming. ** You don't 
know there's a declaration filed, which increases the costs materially, I suppose ?" 
said Fogg. *'You don't say that, sir," said Ramsay, starting back;" "the time 
was only out last night, sir." ** I do say it, though," said Fogg, ''my clerk's just 
gone to file it. Hasn't Mr. Jackson gone to file that declaration in Bullman and 
Ramsey, Mr. Wicks?" Of course, I said yes, and then Fogg coughed again, and 
looked at Ramsey. "My God!" said Ramsey; "and here have I nearly driven 
myself mad, scraping this money together, and all to no purpose." " None at all," 
said Fogg, coolly ; " so you had better go back and scrape some more together, and 

bring it here in time." *' I can't get it» by ," said Ramsey, striking the desk 

with his fist. ** Don't bully me, sir," said Fogg, getting into a passion on purpose. 
** I am not bullying you, sir," said Ramsey. "You are," said Fogg; "get out, 
sir ; get out of this office, sir, and come back, sir, when you know how to behave 
yourself." Well, Ramsey tried to speak, but Fogg wouldhi't let him, so he put the 
money in his pocket, and sneaked out. The door was scarcely shut, when old Fogg 
turned round to me, with a sweet smile on his face, and dl^ew the declaration out of 
his coat pocket. " Here, Wicks," says Fogg, " take a cab, and go down to the 
Temple as quiak as you aan, and file that. The costs are quita safe, for he's a steady 
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— — .w. . good lesson against getting uiw %t«^wv — «twu i. uc, xur. tt a«;>ji, wuu ^.m. — 
and he smiled so good-naturedly as he went away, that it was delightful to teebim. 
He is. a capital man of business/' said Wicks, in a tone of the deepest admiratioD, 
" capital, isn't he ?" 



SOLILOQUY ON THE WIDOW AND ORPHANS' FUND. 

Hail, thrice hail ! thou hopeful source of good 

And fixed maxim of generous-hearted frtedship : 

•« The Widow and Orphans' Fund !" extatic sound 

Which yibrates upon the ear with harmony unspeakable. 

And fills the breast with glowing, anxious, bounteous 

Energy. In thy benign influence, through future 

Strange events, — even now methinks I read perspectiye, — 

A list immense of deeds profound. 

That cannot claim a record yet, 

Amongst the honours and solicitude, 

Dedicate to Charity and our Order I 

But whilst I thus meditate upon the favourite plan, 

O let me not unmindM be 

Towards its divine author — Omnipotence, 

At whose supreme behest, our fndl, imperfect 

Labours can alone acquire sufficiency ; 

Sublime the homage — happy the privilege I 

To help the helpless — to soothe the troubled mind. 

And fitim its course avert the tide of grief ; 

Or triumph high, when grateful hearts proclaim 

Responsive : how ^(ell the happy boon, in generous purpose given, 

A ftdl requital shews. 

If to ruminate thus solemn 

Be apposite to humanity, and the peculiar claim 

Of Deity, O let the humble strain resound 

Throughout our band of fellowship ! 

Then, indeed, may heedless folly 

Coldly track her widest path. 

And sullen avarice vainly croak discordant ; 

For meek-eyed pity, true in office here. 

Intensely, fairly holds her just predominance I 

The widow's tears are not petrescent. 

But, like sorrow's true harbinger. 

Cheerless flow from creation's tenderest depository. 

To ebb most calmly when other hearts assay their worth. 

And yields, in halcyon streams, one kindred sympathy. 

Xet stop we thus ? Oh, no I if aught in woe 

Can fill the mind with apprehensions drear, 

And bid a kindly impulse rise expansive — 

If aught importune men to hold true compact. 

And plight eternal faith with Charity—^ 

'!R8 this, 'tis thiis^-the Orphan's weal 1 

Their young unconscious hearts. 

Like autumn's tender plants o'ershed with mildew, 

Alas ! aH) doomed too oft 'ere bloom approach, 

Tb eankfrworm, and bli|ht fhus prematurely : 
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Or else, perchance, some slippery mace beguiles, 

Where vice assumes her lure and myriad shapes, 

To entice from honour's path with glittering guise. 

Her artless, guideless, unprotected yictims I 

Anon, and forth a guardianship shall blaze ! 

My brotherhood, can we not feel our obligations now ? 

** Widow and Orphans' Fund !" let the welcome echo fly, 

And each fraternal heart respond. 

Nor quaintly wear a disposition crude, 

Nor mar its just importance. 

Though ample not our means, desires are free, 

And quicken into use, when leagued in harmony ; 

Unite-— defer not— counsel unfolds benevolence. 

Whilst Heaven supplies the revenue and competence. 

J. £. 

dotting ham f November , 1836. 



TWO SONNETS BY P. PROV. G. M. BAILEY. 

WINTER. 

Winter I I love thee in thy every dress ; 

The sombre sadness of November's shades. 

When fiercely wild adown the leaf-strewn glades 

The rude winds pour, to me brings happiness. 

But dearest art thou in thy loveliness. 

When glittering rime each pensile spray invades ; 

And silvery showers illume the dark arcades 

Of forests deep, as thence the scared birds press. 

The stilly softness of each rural sound, 

When light thy mantle shrouds earth's darksome face, 

Mine ear delights; yet well I love to trace. 

Borne from afar sharp o'er th' repulsive ground. 

The joyous shoutings of the giddy throng. 

Enraptured flying the smooth ice along. 



A SABBATH SCENE. 

Within our village church each Sabbath day, 
A scene I mark that fills my heart with joy. 
And all its better thoughts ne'er fails t' employ. 
An old dark pew there is, where sits a grey 
Time- wrinkled man, who grateful seeks to pay, 
His meed of thanks to God ; a fair-haired boy 
Beside his grandsire stands, while watchful nigh, 
A blooming matron kneels, of both the stay. 
Attentive marks, that good old man, each prayer. 
And from his heart oft bursts the sigh sincere; 
The matron mild her low response breathes near, 
While clasps that sinless child its hands so fair; 
A groupe, well worthy of the painter's art, 
A gioupe, oh 1 better far, foi^ned after God's own heart ! 

\ep$ Lodge f Honley Woodhouse, Nov, 1836. 
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BIRTHS. 

September 24, 1836, the wife of P. P. D. G. M. Horton» of the Saint GsoTge 
Lodge, Newcastle, of a daughter. — September 16, the wife of P. G. Mifflin, of tbs 
Good Samaritan Lodge, Keele, of a daughter. — May 21, the wife of brother Weden* 
hall, of the Saint George, Newcastle, of a daughter. — September 26, the wife of 
Enoch Turner ,'C. S. of the Saint John Lodge, Burslem, of a daughter. — August 27, 
the wife of P. G. Geo. Durrans, of the Wellington, Huddersfield, of a daughter, which 
only survived a few minutes. — October 17, the wife of brother Henry Allen, of the 
King William the Fourth Lodge, Chesterfield, of a daughter. — ^November 19, the 
wife of brother William Watson, of the Terra Fhina Lodge, Chesterfield, of a son.— 
October 1, the wife of P. G. John Smithee, of the Heroes Glory Lodge, Halifax, of 
a son and heir. — November 19, 1836, Maria, the wife of brother Edward Gee, of the 
Walmsley's Arms Lodge, Wigan, of a son and heir. — November 20, Ann, the wife 
of P. G. John Bolton, of the Walmsley's Arms Lodge, of a daughter. — December 11, 
1835, the wife of brother William Laycock, of the Beaumont Lodge, Kirkheaton, of 
a daughter. — March 13, the wife of brother John Jessaps, of the same place, of a 
daughter. — April 17, the wife of P. G. William Peaces, of the same place, of a daugh- 
ter, and all of the Dewsbury District. — October 10, the wife of P. G. TTiomas Read, 
of the Wellington Lodge, Manchester, of a 8on.-~June 3, the wife of brother John 
Shaw, of the Wellington Lodge, Huddersfield, of a daughter. — June 16, the wife of 
P. G. John Wood, of the Offspring of Peace Lodge, Clifton, of a daughter.— June 
30, the wife of P. V. William Lord ; July 29, the wife of brother John Stott ; An- 
gust 7, the wife of brother James Aspinall ; August 14, the wife of brother Mark 
Jowett ; August 25, the wife of brother John Smith ; August 27, the wife of P. 6. 
Joseph Schofield ; November 10, the wife of N. G. William Wood, the preceeding 
seven belong to the Peace Lodge, Brighouse, and had each of them a daughter. — ^May 
29, the wife of brother George Hibert of a son : and May 28, the wife of brother 
Robert Ashworth, of a daughter, both of the London District. — September 10, the 
wife of brother Isaac Deans, of the Travellers' Rest Lodge, Norwich, of a fine son.— 
July 5, the wife of brother Chester, of a son ; and August 1, the wife of Pro v. D. 6. 
M. Thomas Ashley, of a son, both of the Refuge of Hope Lodge, Wem. — June 23, 
the wife of N. G. Hibbins, ojf the Good Intent Lodge, Loughborough, of a son.— 
October 28, the wife of P. Prov. G. M. Taylor, of the British Crown Lodge, of a 
daughter : and on the 29th, the wife of N. G. Malor, of the Nelson Ball Lodge, of a 
daughter, both of the Oldham District. — November 10, Nancy, the wife Prov. 6. M. 
James Lowe, of the Stayley Bridge District, of a son ; in a few hours after on the 
11th November, the wife of V. G. Edward Beaver, of the Foundation Stone of Truth 
Lodge, of a daughter ; also, in one hour after, the wife of brother Henry Carless, of 
the King Charles the Second Lodge, of a daughter, all of the same District. — October 
26, the wife of P. S. Smith, of the Philanthropic Lodge, Bedale, of a daughter.— 
September 1, the wife of brother William Wedrop, of the Providential Lodge, North- 
allerton, of a daughtei. — ^August 2, the wife of brother John Jackson, of a son and 
heir. Also, on the 15th, the wife of P. G. Joseph Scurrass, of a son and heir ; both 
of the Good Intent Lodge, Bradford. — August 20, the wife of brother Geo. Howarth, 
of the Virtue Lodge, Tottington, of a da«ghter.--^eptember 29, the wife of brother 
Bandle, of the Britannia Lodge, Leeds, of a son. — September 10, the wife of 6. M. 
Yates ; and November 3, the wife of V. G. Stanley, of a son, both of the Brunswick 
Lodge, Brighton. — ^November 27, the wife of P. G. Richard Rutter, of the Franklin 
Lodge, Manchester, of a daughter. — October 22. Ellen, the wife of brother John 
Jennings, of the William the Fourth Lodge, Wigan, of a daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 



August 2, 1836, at Stoke-upon-Trent, by the Rev. Sir Wm. Dunbar, Shearack 
Dishley, N. G. of the Saint George Lodge, Newcastle, to Miss Rhodes. — June 23, 
N. G. John Cartlich, of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Stoke-upon Trent, to Miss 
Muf Cofdtii.-— Julf 9, brother JMse Buxton, of the ftms Lodge, to Miss Martht 
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Malkin. — August 11, P. G. Henry Diz, of the tame Lodge, to Miss Harriet Barrott. 
— September 11, P. G. William Bennet, of the same Lodge, to Miss Jane Peacock.— 
May 9, brother George Chester, of the Loyal Marquis of Granby Lodge, Waltham, 
Leicestershire, to Miss Bishop, daughter of Mr. Bishop, carpenter and joiner, of 
Waltham. — October 24, at Chesterfield, brother J. Bird, to Mus Elizabeth Harby, 
of Mansfield. — October 31, at Chesterfield, brother James Cropper, to Miss Harriet 
Glossop, both of the Terra Firma Lodge. — At Dewsbury church, brother Joseph 
Stringer, of the Beaumont Lodge, to Ellen Grange, widow of the late P. S. John 
Grange, of the Amphibious Lodge, Bradley. — April 24, P. G. John Lodge, to Miss 
Mewsom, both of Dalton. — On Whitmonday, at the Parish Church, Mirfield, brother 
D. M. Holroyd, to Miss Hannah Howgate, of BatUey Carr ; all of the Beaumont 
Lodge, Kirk Heaton. — Same day, Whitmonday, Secretary Jonathan Senior, to Miss 
Sykes, both of Lepton. — ^August 14, at the Parish Church, Rochdale, brother Richard 
Taylor, of the Virtue Lodge, Tottington, to Elizabeth Grimshaw, of Summerseat.— 
August 15, brother Thomas Clayton, of the Virtue Lodge, Tottington, to Ellen Bear. 
— September 19, at St. Mary's church, Ilkiston, brother John Silvester, of tlie Loyal 
Duke of Rutland Lodge, to Miss Ball, daughter of Mr. Thomas Ball, saw manufac- 
turer. — October 2, at Warrington church, brother John Bentham, of the Le Gendre 
Starkie Lodge, Wigan, to Miss Elizabeth Fairbrother, Chapel Lane, Wigan. — Oc- 
tober 18, at Billinge, near Wigan, P. G. William Atkinson, of the William the Fourth, 
but now of the Queen Adelaide Lodge, Wigan, to Mrs. Sarah Fishwick^ earthenware 
dealer, of the same place. — October 16, at Elland, brother Thomas Bottomley, of the 
Peace Lodge, Brighouse, to Miss Hepworth, daughter of Mr. James Hepworth, of 
Little Woodhouse, Rastrick. — October 30, at the Parish Church, Huddersfield, P. 
G. James Briggs, of the Peace Lodge, Brighouse, to Miss Yates, of the same place ; 
this being the first marriage that has been solemnized since the rebuilding of the said 
noble edifice, the parties were presented with a bible and prayer book, to be kept in 
memory of the happy event. — September 15, brother Samuel Holmes, of the Arcanum 
Lodge, Crawford, to Miss Lydia Froggatt, of the same place. — P. V. G. James 
Smith, of the Arcanum Lodge, to Miss Hannah Brookes, sister to brother Samuel 
Brookes, of the same Lodge. — ^August 6, brother Henry Stephenson, of the Provi- 
dential Liodge, Northallerton, to Miss Ann Mennell, of the same place. — September 
16, brother John Turnbull, of the Philanthropic Lodge, Bedale, to Miss Margaret 
Moor, of the same place. — October 22nd, brother John Smith, of the North Star 
Lodge, Brompton, to Miss Garbut, of Great Ayton, Cleveland. — November 7, bro- 
ther Robert Prest, of the Nelson Lodge, Masham, to Miss Metcalf. — July 2, P. G. 
John WrathaU, to Miss Harriet Witmore, of Barrow Castle. — July 21, Sec. William 
Walsh, of the Good Intent Lodge, Halifax, to Miss Willey, both of Skircoat. — 
Brother Charles Parker, of the Youths' Resolution Lodge, Mount Tabor, Halifax 
District, to Miss Susannah Acroyd, daughter of Mr. Jeremiah Acroyd, of Somerset 
place, Warley. — P. Sec. John Brook, of the Village Pride Lodge, Cleckheaton, to 
Miss Jane Hsdderson, of the same place. — Oct. 30, brother Thomas Hampshaw, of the 
Banquet in the Valley Lodge, Leeds District, to Mary, only daughter of Mr. James 
Bobinson, of Beeston. — September 19, brother'William Heywood, son of brother Isaac 
Heywood, joiner and cabinet maker, to Ruth, second daughter of P. V. James Whit- 
taker, all of the Nelson Ball Lodge, Oldham. — September 19, at Merthyr Tydvil, 
Secretary Thomas Jones, Liberty Lodge, No. 652, to Miss Mary Gresty, of Altrin- 
cham, Cheshire. 



DEATHS. 



On Sunday, September 12, brother Joseph Austin, ot the Saint George Lodge, 
Newcastle. His remains were interred on the Sunday following at Wolstanton ; a very 
respectable body of the brethren assembled in the Lodge- room ; upwards of 160 fol- 
lowed in procession — he has left a widow and six children to lament his loss. — July 
10, host Wilson, of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Armitage Bridge, Huddersfield 
District. — Brother Isaac Flint, of the Redemption Lodge, Marsden. — July 9, Mary 
Ann, the beloved daughter of Sidney Mills, C. S. of the Huddersfield Distriei^ aged 
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one year and thre« weeks. — August Id, brother Joseph Hirst, of the Redsmptfoi 
Lodge, Marsden. — November 18, Hannah, aged thirteen years, the eldest daughtec 
of brother Luke Simpson. — Mary, the wife of Prov. D. G. M. Charles Riggot, aged 
45 years, both of the King William the Fourth Lodge, Chesterfield. — October 6, in 
the 38th year of her age, after a long and protracted illness, bom with christian for- 
titude, Betty, the wife of P. 6. John Jaggar, of the Loyal Trafalgar Lodge, Halifax 
District, leaving a disconsolate husband, and three small children to mourn their 
irreparable loss. — October 10, John, the youngest son of host Thomas Shaw, of the 
Queen Adelaide Lodge, Wigan. — June 27, brother William Clarkson, aged 33 years, 
of the Virtue Lodge, Tottington. His melancholy death was occasioned by being nm 
over with a cart, leaving a disconsolate widow and three small children to deplore his 
irreparable loss. His remains were followed to the grave by a numerous and respec- 
table body of the officers and brothers of the Lodge, wearing black scarfs, white aprons, 
and white gloves, aU new for the occasion ; after which an impressive discourse Tvas 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Walch, iu the Wesleyan chapel, Tottington. — September 
3, much lamented, the wife of late host Welham, of the St. Thomas Lodge, London, 
. aged 36 years. — November 23, in the 38th year of his age, much and deservedly re- 
spected, brother James Standring, of the Cumberland Lodge, Manchester. — August 
6, William, son of brother Edward Mereweather, of the Philanthropic Lodge, Bedale, 
aged eight weeks. — October 20, Thomas, son of brother Thomas Harrison, of the 
Providential Lodge, Northallerton, aged three years and four months. — July 12, aged 
26, the wife of brother Nathan Buckley, of the Golden Fleece Lodge, Bradford.— 
August 29, brother George Baine, aged 24, of the United Brothers' Lodge, Barnard 
Castle, respected by all who knew him.^-July 6, the wife of brother Henry Pumrell, 
aged 21 years ; and November 12, of the measels, Harry, the son of brother John 
Elliott, aged one year and nine months, both of the Brunswick Lodge, Brighton.— 
On the 25th of October, aged 32, P. G. William Chappels, of the Farmers' Glory 
Lodge, Openshaw, and formerly of the Hill's Glory Lodge, both in the Manchester 
District. He was the first Secretary of the Farmers' Glory Lodge, and went through 
the various elective offices with great credit to himself, and usefulness to the Lodge ; 
he was an attentive and assiduous teacher in the Openshaw Sunday School, the teachers 
and children of which attended at the abode of the deceased, previous to the removal 
of the corpse, and sung several appropriate hymns, thus evincing the sorrow they felt 
at his death. The officers and members of the Lodge, to the number of upwards of 
120, followed the corpse to its last resert place, (Gorton old chapel) and the serious- 
ness of their deportment shewed the high estimation in which the deceased was held 
by them ; to his relatives and friends it is consoling, — that his end was peace. — On 
Wednesday, the 13th of July, at Battley Carr, near Dewsbury, after a long and 
severe affliction, in the 38th year of her age, Mrs. Martha Nicholson, wife of P. G. 
Joseph Nicholson, of the Heroes' Glory Lodge, Halifax, and eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. Cave, of Battley Carr, leaving an afflicted hudbsmd,"and five small children to 
lament their irreparable loss. P. G. Nicholson cannot omit the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his heartfelt thanks to the officers and brothers of the Dewsbury District, for 
the kind manner in which they behaved to him on that distressing occasion i betwixt 
thirty and forty having attended the funeral, with the pall, mutes, &c. of the District, 
which, with the double set of female pall-bearers, all wearing white silk shawls, made 
the funeral have a very interesting effect. Mrs. Nicholson was sister to the late bro- 
ther Thomas Cave, of the Amphibious Lodge, in the Huddersfield District, who died 
about two months before her. — September 20, brother Thompson, of the Saint James' 
Lodge, Leeds District. — January 29, suddenly, John William Wright, aged 11 years, 
son of P. Prov. G. M. William Wright, Leeds District. — September 11, atMerthyr 
Tydvil, of measles, aged three years «ind two months, Margaret, daughter of P. G. 
Thomas Thomas, of the Catwg Ddoeth Lodge, No. 651. — October 22, after a long 
and painful sickness which he bore with patienpe for eighteen months, P. G. John 
Hewitt,, of the Queen Adelaide Lodge, Wigan. He was well respected by all who 
knew him : his remains were followed by the officers and brothers of the Queen Ade- 
laide Lodge, from his own home at Wigan, from thence to Warrington. He has lefc 
« widow and six children to lament his loss. 

(Birthtf Sfc. received too late, will be inserted in the next Number. ) 
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Bolton, Fbbruakt 25, 1837. 

TO THS 

GRAND MASTER AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

OF TRB 

MANCHESTER UNITY OF ODD FELLOWS. 

GlNTLEMEN, 

It is with no oriUnary degree of pleasure we have witnessed your 
BQccessfol efforts in withstanding the unjust attempts of men who should have been 
brothers in heart and soul, in Object «nd love, but who have proved themselves treach- 
erous and base. Whilst we cannot but deprecate the mean and selfish objects of the 
unworthy, we would no less applaud the zeal tod- uprightness of the honest and disin- 
terested. We therefore hasten to x»>nve7 to you the feelings of pteaaure a^id approba« 
tion which thrill our bosoms for the prompt s(«ps. you have tak($n in opposing th^ 
fraudulent — defending the fonds of our Order fcom/tiie grasp -of the mercenary and 
base— clearing the character of Odd Fellowship from unjpat aspersioi^s^-rand seekiitg 
the piotecCion of the law to uphpld us in our honest and vynright ezertiona in the cauae 
of human brotberhood And human philanthropy. Too olbexit ^ilas I .i^ it tilie case, that 
the schemes of the benevolent— the exertions of the homett, the wortiiy an4 deserving-^ 
Are invaded by the. designing and the worthless, and attempts are piade to destroy In- 
stitations of a praiseworthy character. Sorry are we that individuals of this stamp 
should have been found ^n the ranks of Odd Fellows, and th^t men wl^p profess to 
hold even-handed and blindfolded the scales 'of justice should so readily have aided 
their nefarious plans. But we are glad that your appeal to an impartial uid discerning 
legal functionary has for a time-r-nay, we hope for ever — ^given a precedent that wlU 
establish our claim to'protectiop, and leave unquestioned our legahty as a S<>ciety. — 
Let us hope, Officers and Brothers,' that this is the last time such an attempt will be 
made to injure our fufids and uproot birr eidstence. The schemes of the designing are 
thwarted — ^let us be more vigilant ; their treachery is widely made known — ^let our 
honesty be as extensively disseminated ; their hatred has been exhibited— 4et our friend- 
ship and love shine as effulgeAt ; their falsehood has been widely circulated — ^let Truth 
he our distinguishing motto. Justice our polar star, and all the arts of the cunning 
and deceitful will prove abortive. 

Officers and Bbothbrs, again would we thank you for your exertions on behalf 
of the Order — our tribute, though small, is sincere : be assured, no officer duly execu- 
ting his office but what is deserving, and shall receive our thanks. They who promptly 
put forth their energies for the good of others merit esteem, and therefore do we wil- 
dly applaud you, satisfied that our confidence is not misplaced. 

We are, Officers anp Brothers, on behalf of the Bolton District Quarterly 
Committee, 

GEORGE ROBSON, Prov, G. M. 

JOSEPH POLLETT, Prov. D. G. M. 
JOSEPH RUSHTON, Pnoir. C. ». 
you 4— No. 6—2 L. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

MAGAZINE. 

I forward for insertion the Rules for the government of the Widow and Orphans' 
Fnnd for the Manchester District, and which will he suhmitled to the March Com- 
mittee for approval. By the kindness of P. Prov. G. M. Brown, of the Stockport 
District, I am enabled to furnish you with their Rules. On such an important occasion 
I am anxious to give Lodges and Districts an opportunity of choosing the best Code, 
and perhaps from each something may be gleaned which will suit local circumstances ; 
at the same time advocating the principle, *' that every member in a District should 
pay a proportionate share towards the Fund, and in which, although not directly, it 
requires no great exertions to prove that he is indirectly interested.'' 

I am, the Order's well-wisher, 

JOHN S. MYERS. 
Tbim Hall Buildingt, Manchester, Feb. 23, 1837. 



REPORT of the SUB- COMMITTEE for the FORMATION of a WIDOW ani 
ORPHANS' FUND in the MANCHESTER DISTRICT, and Propositions 
for Laws, 8fc. for the government of the same. 

REPORT. 

TO THE 0FTXCX&8 AND BRETHREN OF THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT OF THE I. O. OF O.f. 

We, the Sub-Committee appointed by the last September Quarterly Committee, 
tQ frame a Code of Laws for the government of the Widow and Orphans' Fund, beg 
respectfully to lay before you the result of our labours, for your sanction and approval; 
and, in doing so, beg to congratulate the members of the District upon the good likely 
to accrue from the formation of a Fund for the relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
deceased brothers, conscious that such an Institution will have a tendency to elevate 
our beloved Order, for its acts of benevolence will raise us in the estimation of the 
public, and bind us more closely together in the pleasing bonds of charity. 

We would beg to recommend to your serious consideration that portion of our code 
which makes it imperative upon all Lodges in the District to contribute to such fund, 
being assured it would tend, ultimately, to the benefit of all, as it will be shewn, at the 
forthcoming Committee, that from June, 1832, to October, 1836, more than j^300. 
was granted to widows alone; and that ^104. of this was granted from February to 
October, 1836, a period of eight months only. This affords a convincing proof, that 
as the District has increased in point of members, the applicants have been more no- 
merous — consequently, if the proportion for eight months were j^l 04., the proportion 
for one year would be ;^156. 

These petitions realize from some Lodges considerably more than their fair share, 
or more than the state of their funds will warrant them in giving, this evil would be avoided 
by all cases being relieved out of the general fund, according to the nature of their 
distress. All Lodges would then contribute alike, and the weak would then have an 
opportunity of joining in the good work, of contributing an equal proportion according 
to their numbers, ** to purchase the last fond hope, the only consolation of the lonely 
widow — a sure and certain source from whence she can deriire pecuniary aid to main- 
tain herself and her helpless offspring." As it now is, they have not an opportunity 
of contributing as much as they would probably like to give, without injury to them* 
selves. 

The formation of this Fund will enable its Officers to make every necessary inqniry 
into the nature of each case, and also enable the Committee to grant prompt relief 
without the loss of time consequent upon the Officers having to go the rounds of the 
Lodges, as it too frequently happens that the money, being collected and paid over Ib 
«m«U ioms, is expended, without that aid having been administered which would no$ 
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only tend to leeurt them fjrom present distresa, but alio be a meant of pronding for their 
fiiture comfort. 

The Sab-Committee leave the matter in your hands, feeling conscious that the 
Code of. Laws framed by them have had their mature consideration^ and, though they 
may not meet the approbation of all, yet feel assured that the District, in ma^ng any 
alterations they may deem necessary, wiU only have the same object as ourselves in 
Tiew, viz : — ^The establishment of a Fund, which will be a lasting ornament to the 
District, and a blessing to those whom it is intended to serve. 

" The means we have — then let us all unite 
In this good cause, and give our little mite ; 
The generous mind 'twill always cheer. 
To dry the Widow and the Orphan's tear.'' 

JOHN ASHHURST, P. G. M. Chairman. 
JOHN ORMOND, P. G. M. 
JAMES MANSFIELD, P. G. M. 
JAMES DAYIES, Pboy. G. M. 
E. K. DAVIS, Prov. D. G. M. 
WILLIAM PDYTON, Pbov. C. S. 
THOMAS PRATT, P. Prov. G. M. 
PETER CATTERALL, P. G. 
JOHN PEISER, P. G. 
JAMES DUNCAN, P. G. • 
WILLLOf RICHARDS, P. G. 
JOHN S. MYERS, Honorary SccRRTAnr. 



PROPOSITIONS FOR LAWS, &e. 

1. — Object qf the Institution. — That the object of this Institution is to form a 
Fund for the relief of the Widows and Orphans of Odd Fellows, as may be left in a 
state to require pecuniary assistance. 

2. — Members, — ^That the whole of the members of the Manchester District be 
subscribing members to this Fund. 

3. — Funds and how to be raised, — ^That the profits on the sale of the Magazine be 
appropriated in assisting to raise a Fund. 

4. That the Non-subscribers to the Magazine pay twopence per quarter as an 
equivalent to the amount paid by a subscriber. 

5. — That one shilling be paid to this Fund for every brother made on or after the 
first of April, 1837. Lodges to have power to add such money to the member's initia- 
tion, or pay the same out of the Lodge funds. 

6. — Oovemment and Q^c«r«.-— That the aiSairs of this Fund shall be governed and 
conducted by a President and Vice President, Secretary, five Trustees, and CommitteCf 
as above-named, who shall remain in office twelve calendar months, when they may be 
re-appointed, or fresh ones chosen in their stead. 

7. — Appointment of President and Trustees, — ^That, in the first instance, the 
President, Vice President, and Trustees be appointed by the Committee deputed by the 
various Lodges ; but that in subsequent cases the above Officers be appointed by the de- 
puties present at the Annual Meeting of the Widow and Orphans' Fund. 

8. — Parties ineligible to serve Office, — ^That the G. M., and D. G. M. of tiie 
Order, the G. M., and D. G. M. of the District, and the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Funeral Fund for the time being, be prohibited from serving the office of 
President or Vice President of this Fund. 

9. — Neglect of Officers. — ^That if the President, Vice President, Secretary, or 
Trustees, neglect their duties, or shall be suspended, expelled, or in any other way 
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disqualified to serf e, tben the Committee shall, on their next Meeting-night, appoint 
a fresh one in the place of snch Officer or Trustee so disqualified. 

10. — ^That if any memher of the Committee shall neglect his duty, or shall be 
suspended, expelled, or in any way be disqualified to serve on the Committee, then hia 
Lodge shall, on his n^xt Lodge-night, appoint a fresh one in his place. 

11. — That in ease any of the Committee neglect to attend for three succeniv^ 
Meeting- nights, they shall be disqualified, and their Lodge shall proceed as above, to 
appoint another. 

12. — Annual Meeting, — That there shall be held, annually on the last Friday in 
April in each year, a Committee, composed of the Officers of tiie Fund, and an officer 
or brother from each Lodge, and which shall beheld, considered, and called, '*The 
Annual Meeting of the Fund." 

13. — Secretary and hi» Dtttiei. — ^That the Secretary of this Fund shall keep a 
register of the names, ages, trade and residence of every member of this Fund, who is 
not a subscribing member to the Funeral Pond ; and in all other cases the register book 
of the Funeral ^ind to be considered as the register-book of this Fund. He shall also 
keep a book in which shall be recorded the resolutions of the Committee, and another 
book in which shall be entered the receipts and disbursements of the Fund ; and he 
shall lay before the Auditors his balance sheet, after having been audited, declared 
correct, and signed by the AiMMtors, which shall be signed by the President before 
leaving office. — The Secretary's salary to be paid quarterly. 

14. — President, hU power to tali Secretary to account, — That the President (or 
Vice in his absence) be empowered to bring the Secretary to account, and shall have 
free access to his books and accounts, and may require them to be balanced on giving 
seven days' notice ; and that he account to him for all moneys paid and received on 
account of this Institution, and in case he refuses to obey his reasonable commands, 
he shall suffer such pains and penalties as a majority of the next Committee may think 
fit. 

15. — Auditore qf Accounts. — ^That there shall be appointed by the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Widow and Orphan's Fund on their fiist meeting-night after coming into 
office, two qualified persons as Auditors of the aecountf for the Institution, who shall 
audit the ensuing twelve months' accounts, previous to the same being laid before the 
next Annual Meeting of the Widow and Orphans' Fund ; such Auditors' remuneration 
to be taken into consideration by the Yearly Meeting. 

16. — Meetings qf Committee. — ^That the meetings of the Committee shall be held 
the last Friday in each month, at eight o'clock precisely, at such place as the Com- 
mittee may appoint at their last meeting previous to the District Annual Committee — 
that every Lodge shall h>ive power to send a person to represent such Lodge on the 
Committee — and that no money or assistance be granted unless twenty members of the 
Committee are present. 

17. — Mode of Application for Relief. — ^That when application is made for relief 
from the funds of this Institution, such application shall be made by the Lodge to 
which the deceased brother belonged, who shall minutely inquire into the circumstances 
of the parties, and faithfully report the same to the Committee. No application shaH 
be considered which has not previously been before the Lodge for its recommendation; 
such recommendation must be signed by the presiding Officers of the Lodge, and under 
the Lodge Seal, and delivered in to the Secretaiy of the Fnnd, at least seven days 
previous to the Committee Meeting, who shall give notice of the application to the 
President and visiting members of tilie Committee, who shall make personal inquiry 
into the case and give in their report at the next meeting of the Committee. No ap- 
plication, to be allowed unless the party deceased was entitled to the funeral gift fhwi 
the Fuiieral Fund or funds of his Lodge. 

IS.-^Addressing Meeting. ^-That no officer or brother be allowed to speak mofe 
than three times on one subject, except in reply to a question, and by desire of the 
President. 

19. — Good Behaviour at Meeting. — ^That the President and Vice shall order good 
behaviour and decorum to be observed at all Committees of this Institotion ; and the 
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lame fbrn shall b« inflicted in caie of bad or improper behaTiour, as if in open Lodge 
>f the Order. 

20. — MoneySf and to whom paid. — That all moneys whatever, on account of this 
Society, be paid to the Secretary, and shall by him be placed in the banks, to the 
credit of the Trustees to this Institution, once in each and every month ; and that all 
moneys on account of this Society, be paid by the bank on receiving a cheque. 

21. — AlieratUms or Amendments in Lawe^ Sfc. — ^That no new Law shall be madet 
nor an old Law altered, nor any business be laid before an Annual Committee of this 
Institution, without such new Law, or alteration of an old one, together with the heads 
of any other business having been first circulated round to the various Lodges inter- 
ested. 

22. — Members being Suspended or Expelled. — ^That should any member of this 
Society be suspended the Independent Order for non-payment, or otherwise, for the 
space of three months, he shall also be suspended from this Society ; or should he, 
by misconduct, or otherwise, be expelled the Independent Order, he shall also be ex- 
pelled this Society ; but should such suspension or expulsion be removed according to 
the Laws of the Order, he shall be allowed to rejoin this Society either by paying 
his arrears, or as a new member, as a majority of the members of this Society, assem- 
bled at a regular meeting, may think most proper. 

23. — Disputes. — Should any dispute occur concerning these Laws, or other mat- 
ters concerning the Fund which the Laws do not specify, between the President, Viccy 
Secretary, or other officers or brothers of this Institution, which they cannot then 
settle, the same shall be referred to three parties belonging this Institution on each 
side, and if they cannot settle the same the said six parties shall call in another, who 
shall be appointed by the said parties, (previous to entering on any business), who 
shall be considered as umpire, and whose decision shall be final and conclusive. 

JOHN ASHHURST, Chairman. 

JOHN S. MYERS, Honorary Sbcrbtart, 



STOCKPORT DISTRICT WIDOW AND ORPHANS* FUND. 

The Committee appointed by you to produce Laws for the government of the 
Widow and Orphans' Fund in this District, have attended to your desire according to 
the best of their ability. They are of opinion the fewer the number of Laws there are 
the better they could be understood, and be the cause of less trouble to the Board, 
being assured that circumstances of themselves will produce Laws or remedies for cases 
that from time to time may occur. They are also of a unanimous opinion, that to 
carry out the great principle, all should become subscribers, that would tend greatly 
to carry out this great and good work in the manner only contemplated by the original 
propagators of the same ; and should Lodges generally join in bodies, the good they 
would be able to do would raise such a sensation of pleasure in their breasts, which 
none but the charitably disposed can feel. Friends of humanity and of our benevolent 
Order do come forward, and attempt to convince those who are opposed to the general 
system, that it is the only method to secure the permanency of this charitable under- 
taking. Under this plan the subscribers will ensure safety of support in case their 
widows or orphans stand in need of the same, either immediately after death, or at 
any period after that time ; for you will perceive, according to the part of one Law, 
that though parties leave their widows or orphans in moderate or even good circum- 
stances, should they become unfortunate or in distress, their claims to these funds are 
as good and valid as though application was sooner made. Then let us, at this stage 
of our proceedings, ask ourselves this simple question : Are not all liable to a change 
of circumstances ? and if so, what ought we not to do to secure for our family left 
behind, some guard against the iron hand of adversity. 

The profits on the Magazine have also had a most serious consideration, and the 
Committee came to this conclusion : That, on the ground of equity, the non-subscri- 
bers to the Magazine shall pay an equivalent to the profit on the Magazine with those 
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who are subscribers ; for instance, say the pi ofit of the Magazine is 2d. on each, sup- 
posing then the contribution for each member joining this Fund should be 6d. per 
quarter, those who contribute to the Magazine would only pay 4d. the remainder would 
be paid on the Magazine. The Committee have left nothing untried that presented 
itself, which in the least tended to carry out this great principle of benevolence and 
charity. The Committee are unanimously of opinion that the Rules attached to this 
are those (with the assistance of all the well-disposed) which will achieve what has 
been so anxiously looked for — the permanent establishment of a Widows' and Orphans' 
Fund in this District. 

WILLIAM BROWN, Sbcretaey. 

Resolved, 

1.— That this Society be called " The Stockport District Independent Odd Fel- 
lows' Widows' and Orphans' Fund." 

2. — ^That the business of this Society be conducted by a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and one Committee-man from every Lodge joining this Fund, or from 
individuals joining the same — such Officers to remain in office twelve months, and to 
be considered eligible for re-election. That the President, Vice President, and Secre- 
tary be chosen by ballot at the Annual Meeting, such meeting to take place on the 
first Monday in September, each Lodge joining this Fund to choose their own Deputy, 
and that the remainder, supposing all Lodges do not join, to be chosen by the Board 
from members as above-mentioned. 

3. — ^That all members joining this Fund shall pay 6d. per quarter, except such 
persons be subscribers to the Magazine, then the non-subscribers to pay an equivalent 
to the profit on the Magazine, but no Magazines to be sold to any member under the 
price placed on the same by the A. M. C. 

4. — ^That all cases that require relief shall first be brought before the Lodge the 
deceased individual formerly belonged to ; then the N. 6. shall report truly theii* opin- 
ion on the same to the Board. But that all gifts, loans, and presentments be made 
by the Board. Yet that no gifts be awarded unless above one-half of the Board are 
in attendance ; and that though widows and orphans may be left in good circumstances, 
yet should misfortune overtake them, they are to have the same claim on the funds as 
is usual in cases of distress. 

5. — That the Board be not bound to give any specific sum, but to have a discre- 
tionary power to act as the circumstances of the case may require. Nevertheless that 
Board shall be extremely careful in dispensing gifts to those only who are extremely 
necessitous. 

6. — That there be a Treasurer appointed to this Fund, and that all moneys belong- 
ing to this Society be placed in his haiids for their benefit — the said Treasurer to give 
security for money should the said Board think proper to call for tlie same. 

7. — That the Secretary keep an account of all receipts and disbursements, and 
shall make out a balance sheet yearly, subject to the inspection of three Auditors, to 
be chosen from the members joining this Fund. 

8. — ^That should any dispute arise bttween two or more members joining this 
Fund, the matter in dispute to be referred to the Board, whose decision, if not satis- 
factory to the parties, shall be left to three subscribing members of this Fund, who 
shall determine the same, each person to choose one, and the Board the other. 

9. — That persons joining this Fund before the first Monday in June to be consi- 
dered members on entering. Persons joining after June, and before the first Monday 
in September, to pay sixpence entrance, and to be three months before they become 
members ; and all persons joining after September to pay one shilling entrance, and to 
be three months before they become members. Lodges joining in a body to be con- 
sidered members on entrance, provided they join before the last Monday in Jane, and 
such Lodges may return new made brothers without any entrance, and to become 
members on being returned. 

10. — Should the Officers or Cdmmittee neglect their duty in not attending meet- 
ngs, or sending a reasonable apology, they shall be fined for eac)i shcIi neglect the 
ium of one shilling. All fines to go to the Funds. 
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11. — ^That persons joining this fond, drawing their cards or clearances) and causing 
their regular quota to be paid, still remain members of the Fund. But should any 
member or members be expelled or suspended from his or their Lodge, such inditiduid 
to stand expelled or suspended this Fund, and to forego all claims to the same. 

12. — That no new law, amendment, or altering the old ones, except at a regular 
meeting, and more than one-half of the Board are present. That the Board meet on 
the first Monday in March, June, September, and December, to receive the contri- 
butions and return of members. 

P.G.JOHN PREISTNALL, Prbsidbnt. 

P. Prov. 6. M. JAMES CLAYTON, Vies Prbsidknt. 

P. Prov. 6. M. WILLIAM BROWN, SscRRTiiRT. 



AN ODD FELLOW. 



What is an Odd Fellow ? is a question very often asked by the inquisitive I 
will tell you what he is like, and what he is : 

He is like a fox for cunning — a dove for tameness — a lamb for innocence — ^a lion 
for boldness — a bee for industry — and a sheep for usefulness. A word on each : He 
is cunning enough to become a man, (i. e. an Odd Fellow) ; he is tame enough to con- 
tinue one ; he is innocent enough to deserve to be one ; he is fierce enough to be wor- 
thy being one ; by contributing like the bee, in summer for winter, he continues to be 
one ; and, like a sheep, is not only doing good to himself, but to those who may be 
acquainted with, or dependant on him. Nay, he is a dutifdl child, an affectionate pa- 
rent, a faithful servant, a good master, a peaceful neighbour, a loyal subject, a wise 
king, a just ruler, a true friend — ** fall of affection to his brethren, faithftd to his 
friends, generous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the unfortunate ; self- 
denying to little private interests and pleasures, but zealous for public interest and 
happiness ; magnanimous without being proud ; humble without being mean ; just 
without being harsh ; on whose word we can entirely rely ; whose countenance never 
deceives us ; whose professions of kindness are the effusions of his heart ; one, in fine^ 
whom, independently of any views of advantage, we should choose for a superior, 
could trust in as a friend, and could love as our brother firom the same parent." This 
is an Odd Fellow according to Odd Fellowship. 

BETA. 



Burt, Fbbroart 18, 1837. 

TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ORDER AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The Officers and Brothers of the Bury District view with unfeigned regret the 
unpleasant differences which at present unfortunately exist in the Manchester Districtf 
and at a numerous and respectable meeting of our District, held on the 5 th instant, 
the conduct of some lately expelled members of the Manchester District was taken 
into consideration, and the attempts they have been making to create disaffection 
amongst our members, and to bring into disrespect our valuable Institution, are con- 
sidered highly reprehensible, and the parties so acting deserving the censure of every 
Independent Odd Fellow. Some of the difficulties in which you have been placed 
were explained, and the prompt and spirited manner in which you have acted is not 
only approved, but much applauded by the Officers and Brothers of this District ; and 
we avail ourselves of the present opportunity to express our entire confidence in the 
present Officers of the Order and Board of Directois, and we hope you will not relax 
in the active and honorable exertions you are making for the welfare of our Institution, 
if circumstances require it. The answers you elicited from the Attorney General, and 
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which you hmve iaaerted ia the public (Mpera, have been read with graU interfst io 
thia Diatrict, and are likelf to bf prodkM^Tie of much good. 

Hoping yon wHl insert the above in tiie next Magazine, and relying with Ml cob* 
fidence on your fntore ezertioni for the wdfare of the Order, we subscribe oureehes, 
ia the bonds of F. L. and T., 

JAMES TAYLOR, Phot. G. M. 

JOHN MITCHELL, Paov. D. 6. M. 

THOMAS WILSON, Prov. C. S. 

R. AINSWORTH, P. Prov. G. M. 

J. WILSON, P. Prov. G. M. 

R. LEVER, P. Prov. G. M. 

J. JONES, P. Prov. G. M. 

H. MERCER, P. Prov. G. M. 

J. HUGGISON, P. Prov. G. M. 

P. WARBURTON, P. Prov. D. G. M. 

J. HOLT, jun. P. Prov. D. G. M. 

J. RHONE, P. Prov. D. G. M. 

R. DUCKERS, P. Prov. D. G. M. 

J. WARBURTON, P. Prov. C. S. 

J. HOLT, sen. P. Prov. C. S. 



3The fdlowang distrMsing, yet unsophisticated, statement, has been received by the 
G. M. and Board of Diractors, and by them directed to be laid before the whole 
Order, throHgh the medium of the Magaaine— H^omment is unnecessary.] 

BROTHER JAMES SHAW, KING CHARLES LODGE, OLDHAM. 

In gratitude to the Independent Order for their unwearied exertions on my behalf, 
), Jamjbs Shaw, of the King Charles Lodge, Oldham, return to my Lodge, District, 
tnd the Order in General, my most gratefiil and heartfelt thanks for the many and 
tmhounded kindnesses they have so long bestowed upon me : and rest assured, that 
whilst I exist, my constant prayer shall be for the welfare of my ever kind benefactors, 
Imd may they never know affliction like mine. I am, in the good <^d bonds, 

Your*s, with all dwe respect and esteem, 
Oldkamy March, 1837. JAMES SHAW. 

Jambs Shaw's disease is of such a nature as to baffle the skill of all medical men 
that ever hate seen him, and all means and experience have been tried that the ingenuity 
of the Faculty could devise, but all to no purpose. He received the first sick ticket 
from his Lodge, June ^Oth, 1831, and up to February 9th, 1837, he has received 

£, s. D. 

294 tickets, or 91 3 $ 

Donations from his Lodge 2 7 

Do. Oldham District 25 9 6 

By the A. M. Cs. of Hull, Kendal, and Derby 23 4 

142 4 



what has been beatowed by private individnals ; he has at present no mesns 
of support, but what springs from the source of Odd Fellowship ; he having a wife who 
has been a cripple for the last six months, and will be for life, so that you may judge 
of the sitnation they are bow in, when I assure you that his disorder is such that he 
can take as mueh sustenance as any three men, and still he is what we may term— a 
living skeleton. Hoping that the Order will, at the proper thne, again take his case 
into eoBsideration, is the wish of» 

YomV) reapectfuUy, 
OMmh Martkf M3f . WM. PATTERSON, C. S. 



.MJZM^^^ffM- 
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P. G. M. MARK WARDLE, 

"It is sixty years since" I was bora at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of **poor but 
honest parents/' who gave me the best education their narrow circunistano.e8 could 
afford, and in due season apprenticed me to one of the most amiable men I have ever 
since known ]* this tribute is due to his memory and my feelings — ^let it pass. 

"When between nineteen and twenty years of age, I set out to see the world, and 
" make my fortune;" and though I have not yet succeeded for myself , ^ ^^.ft been the 
means, I guess, of others doing so. But this has nothing to do with Odd Fellowship. 
I shall, therefore, pass by all the various scenes and changes in this, to me, really 
chequered life, and come at once, to that period when I, happily, became an Odd 
Fellow ; I use this word, happily, advisedly here, and beg the reader's attention to 
the cause. 

'' Upwards of twenty years ago, politics ** ran very kigh^** (such was the cant 
phraseology of the day) in Manchester, and I ardently, not to say enthusiastically, en- 
deavoured to convince everybody, who did not think as I did, that they were decidedly, 
and, for the prosperity of the country, fatally in error. Indeed, at that time, I never 
met with any one, politically speaking, who was always right except myself 1 In 
this course I continued some time, and contrived to. conjure up a host of enemies, 
not one of whom I ever intended to injure ; but they were not actuated by that feeling, 
and having the power, I suffered, as Jonathan has it, pretty considerable lyueea, 

" Soon after joining the Order, I associated with the older and most respectable 
members ; I forgot my politicSj (not my principles^ mind, reader) and became the 
champion and warm advocate and defender of the I. O. of O. F. Circumstances soon 
afterwards occurred, which called forth all my energy, and what little talent I possessed, 
and I discovered that I was doing more good to my country by provagating the prin- 
ciples of the Order, than by preaching politics." 

Thus far the writer of the present metuoir was supplied by P. 6. M. Wardle, and 
it is only to be regretted that he did not conclude what he so ably began. P. 6. M. 
Wardle joined the Wellington Lodge, Manchester, in August, 1822 ; and the first 
office he served, was R. H. S. to Mr. Wm. Armitt. He successively filled the various 
elective offices in the Lodge, the old members of which to this day, remember the 
services of " the veteran." About the period he was serving as V. G., he was appointed 
printer to the District, and that intimate connexion with its affairs commenced, in 
which he for so many years, and in its most important changes, took so active a part. 
In the printing of the Minute Book, and which made its first appearance in 1820, (and 
which has led to such beneficial results in our regulations) he was mainly instrumental ; 
and in 1823, he su^^ested the Odd Fellows* Magazine, this he subsequently carried 
into effect, and published on his own account, and that at a great pecuniary loss. 

On the retirement of C. S. Isaac Hardman from office in June, 1824, P. 6. M. 
Wardle was appointed hb successor, and entered into the duties of an office, which he 
found was no sinecure ; numerous were the calls on his time and purse, but he was no 
niggard, and in his calculations of either, self was the last consideration. On the 
occasion of Grand Sire Wildey, of the United States, visiting England in 1826, and on 
the evening previous to his return, he was addressed by C. S. Wardle on behalf of the 
Officers of the Order, to the following effect, and I shall be excused giving it at length, 
as furnishing a specimen of his style of oratory*: — 

" Most worthy and respected Sire, 

" In the name and on behalf of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, in 
England, I rise to address you. 

" This taskjworthy G. M., should have been in the hands of a more able man than 
myself, but the lot has fallen upon me, and I will do it all the justice I can. 

* Mr. John Hall, printer of he Courant. 
Vol. 4— No. 0^2 M. 
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*' Permit me, first, to congratulate you oa your safe arrival in your native country— 
for, however ardently you may be attached to the country of your adoption — however 
much circumstances may have endeared it to you — yet, there is a feeling in the human 
breast never to be forgotten — never entirely suppressed, however far we roam — and 
that feeling is — a love of our native land I 

Dear the schoolboy spot 

We ne'er forget, tho* there we are forgot I 
Hence, Sire, I congratulate you on your safe anrival, and sincerely hope that all those 
views, and objects, and wishes, which induced you to cross the Atlantic, have been 
amply and happUy realized. 

"As an Odd Fellow, worthy G. M., in the name of the Order, I give you their 
best thanks. To you, and to you only, the United /States of America are indebted for 
the existence of the inestimable blessing of Odd Fellowship I But for you that truly 
great country, would have been at this hour, without one of the most social, moral 
and benevolent Institutions ever formed by man. To you belongs, distinctly and un- 
equivocally, the glorious title of " Founder and Father of American Odd Fellowship." 

** This title, most worthy Sire, none can dispute with you — it is clearly, plainly yoins 
— and your name will be revered by future ages, when the memory of heroes ami con- 
querors will have been forgotten. 

" I ought not here, perhaps, to pass over the names of two or three of your early 
and worthy coadjutors : — to brothers Wilson, Boyd and Crowder, if they be yet with 
you, we wish you to convey the best thanks of the Independent Order in England.-*- 
Should they have left this for ** another and a better world," their friends will have 
the consolation to know, that their names are on record, and that they will be handed 
down to posterity, as fellow-labourers in this great work of love — as friends and brothers 
of the Fouuder :iml Father of American Odd Fellowship. 

** The existence of a press among us, both here and at Baltimcre, renders it unne- 
cessary foi me to recapitulate the rise and progress of your undertaking. The Mngaziuea 
now put every brother in possession of all the leading facts connected with the Order, 
which were formerly necessarily confined to a few. To those Magazines I triumphantly 
refer them, for an account of the almost miraculous march of Odd Fellowship in An\e- 
rica ; to those Magazines, too, I refer them for an account of the almost miraculous 
marches which you have made for the good and welfare of your infant Institution — 
exertions which none but a mind most determinedly beut on benevolence could have 
performed — exertions, I firmly believe, unequalled in the history of any other society — 
exertions never before heard of, if we except, perhaps, those of the great Philanthro- 
pist, the immortal Howard ! 

"Faith, we read. Sire, will remove mountains — but what will not CHARITY achieve ! 
After traversing the various extensive states of the truly great country of. your adoption, 
and rendering all their Lodges as one, you bend your pilgrimage hitherwise — you join 
them to those of England — removing as it were, the vast Atlantic, extending and 
perpetuating the principles of Benevolence, and bringing thousands, at an immense 
distance from each other, under the standard of F. L. & T. 

'*Toyou, Sire, we are indebted for all this — you laid the plan — you formed the 
whole design — ^you have now the happiness of seeing a new creition rising up around 
you. I say, a new creation. Sire, because no man can become a genuine Odd Fellow, 
without becoming at the same time, a better man. 

** However good he may have been before, the duties of an Odd Fellow will point 
out to him many sources for the exercise of his goodness, which before were unknown 
to him — he will necessarily become more useful — the facilities that our beloved Order 
affords, I may say makeSj for the display of th&tjirst of virtues. Charity — (without 
which all pretensions to goodness are mere mummery) — these facilities, I say, will give 
him an opportunity of putting his goodness in full practice. 

" I do not mean to confine myself. Sire, to that Charity which giveth only — ^but 
to that principle of universal Benevolence which embraces all the wants of all man- 
kind. I do not mean alone their physical necessities — I mean to include their moral 
inabilities. A really christian man. will feel a sjreater desire to remove the latter, than 
to relieve the former ; because he knows, if a mm be not morally right, he cannot be 
physically happy. 
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'' Worthy G. M. a few more words on this subject — it is the principal pillar of our 
Order — we have high authority for the fact — ' the first of these is charity' — I know of 
no delight equal to the luxury of doing good ; but the first delight is, to find out, suc- 
cour and relieve, the uncomplaining, the half -broken yet proud spirit, that cannot dig 
and will not beg. Believe me, Sire, 

Full many a stoic eye and aspect stem. 
Hide hearts where grief has little left to learn. 

'* I have now, Sire, done with this part of my subject, I will not presume to 
point out to this assembly tiie many opportunities that present themselves for the exer- 
cise of these virtues — the active and benevolent will readily perceive them, and to such 
only can they be of any service. 

" In your address. Sire, on your arrival among us, you told us, that you had 
** now more than ever cause to bless the happy hour in which you became an Odd Fel- 
low." We shall not soon forget the compliment. Long may you live to enjoy such 
fpeling, and may every hour increase its felicity ! 

*' I shall not here particularize the many valuable communications received from 
you, they shall be cherished among us, and communicated, in due time, to the re . 
specttre Lodges throughout the Order ; and we are satisfied, that what you have re- 
eeived from us, will be laid out to the best advantage among your children, when you 
return home. 

" It now becomes my painful duty to bid you, most worthy 6. M., officially at 
least,— farewell ! A young world of your own creation, is now anxiously awaiting your 
arrival — ^may the waves and winds of the Atlantic speedily waft you safely home, and 
may you find * all well.' You have the wishes and prayers of thousands for your wel- 
fare. This Lecture will bear with me, I am sure, when I exclaim, hail Odd Fellow- 
ship — all hail Columbia — long life and happiness to the Founder and Fatlier of American 
Odd Fellowship 1" 

P. 6. M. Wardle held the office of C. S. until June,' 1828, when he was appoint- 
ed G. M. of the Order, and in which capacity he presided over the A. M. C. at Shef- 
field. Since that period he has been an active and consistent supporter of the Order, 
both by his advice and his pen. He has also served as N. G. in the Mechanic and 
Franklin Lodges, — a proof that he was not idle in the good cause, (whilst his health 
was good), and for his services to the Order, which have neither been few nor far be- 
tween, he received a handsome silver medal from the Manchester District. 

Throughout his career as an Odd Fellow P. G. M. Wardle has written much to 
benefit the Order, and to defend its interests ; and on two several occasions he has de- 
livered Addresses to the Lodge of which he is a member, and both of which were in- 
serted in the second volume of the New Series of the Magazine. The maxims they 
inculcate, and the language in which they are clothed, are so deserving of attention 
that if the reader carries into effect the moral sentiments there embodied, he will rise 
from the perusal not only a better Odd Fellow, but a better man. This may be called 
a bold assertion, but nevertheless it is a true one — in fact, they do credit both to the 
head and the heart of the writer. In making an extract from each, it is hoped the 
time and patience of the reader will not be wearied. Speaking of the debasing vice of 
Intoxication, Mr. Wardle says — 

'*In the first place, then, my friends, look at the picture there drawn of tlie 
drunkard ! — the dissolute, the despicable, the suicidal drunkard — behold him in his 
career of beastliness I behold the misery and wretchedness of all around him ! — but 
the portraiture is so well filled up in our admirable Lecture that it requires not the aid 
of my feeble pen. I shall therefore only observe, in the language of an able writer, 
that ** a drunkard is the worst of suicidts — he is a deliberate, determined self-murder- 
er — ^he hurries himself out of the world, and for the short time he cra^s on the earth 
he makes himself miserable, and all that is reasonable and rational avoid and despise 
him." 

" The power of man, in many instances, may be said to be yet in its infancy. — 
IndoleBce~--(I mean of mind) — renders him as impotent almost as the child in its 
swaddling clothes ! He knows not his own strength — he thinks he has not the means 
of accomplishing the end — ease and idleness step in, confirm the opinion, and he who 
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might have heea an ornament to his country sinks into insignificance. Such a charac- 
ter is a sordid, selfish heing — totally useless in, if not a nuisance to, society I He 
onlv fills a place that will he hetter supplied when he has made it empty. 

** Not so the man of benevolence and charity. If doubts of fear assail him, be 
shakes them off, like dew drops from the lion's mane, and his energetic and manly 
mind becomes refreshed and invigorated by the effort ! He buckles on his armour — ^he 
perseveres — he feels he can conquer. Every step he advances decreases his difficulties, 
and increases his confidence. The rough and up-hill road of virtue soon becomes 
smooth, and, as it were. Macadamized — the prospect brightens — the path is now easy 
— the goal obtained — and he stands upon the proud eminence of Benevolence, at once 
an example, a pillar, and an ornament to society 1 He is instantly surronnded and 
supported by all that is great, good, and useful in tliis world, and having the will and 
the power to render others happy, he is himself perfectly so I 

** From this, my friends, you may perceive, as I have already said, that it is not 
so very difficult to tread in the paths of virtue. He who sets out with a determination 
to make the best use of the pcArer that he possesses is sure of conquest — and who, in 
such a cause, would not determine to be a conqueror !'' 

In the second Address the following remarks occur on the motto of our Order : 

" The wisely chosen motto of our Order is. Friendship, Love and Truth, and 
Truth, though here placed last, ought to be the first object which we should sincerely 
endeavour to discover and practice ; and it is certainly consoling to believe (whatever 
the fanatics may say to the contrary) that if we do so, we shall not go unrewarded. 

'* It may not be improper to remark here, that Love and Friendship cannot exist 
unless based on Truth. Every conceivable virtue must emanate from Truth. Sincer- 
ity, fidtlity, integrity, honor, honesty, fortitude, prudence, justice, happiness, are 
but other names for Truth. It is the centre of a circle from which you cannot recede 
without a violation of some of the social virtues. 

" Our Institution has been censured by some, because all our meetings are held in 
taverns or public houses, and that numbers of poor men are thereby induced to spend 
their time and their money which they would otherwise not have done. To those who 
, know us, this needs no answer ; and I can confidently appeal to the experience of thou- 
sands for its refutation ; but as it may have some weight wi'^h the uninitiated, I wish . 
to inform them (through the medium of this Discourse) that the habitual drunkard ii 
never admitted amongst us, and that any brother daring to approach the door of a 
Lodge, in a state of intoxication, is not suffered to enter; that the vice of drunkenness 
is severely reprobated in our regular Lectures ; and that our Laws not only forbid it, 
but punish those who are guilty of it.'' 

One more extract on the duties of the Order : 

<< What, let me ask, do the duties of the Order call upon us to perform ? They 
call upon us to teach men to respect themselves — to love the brotherhood — to cultivate 
their social virtues, for self-love and social are the same — to teach them to feel the 
pleasure of doing good to others — to taste the sweet reward resulting from the perform- 
ance of acts of kindness and humanity — ^to raise the drooping head of poverty— to 
lighten the burthens of the weary and the way-worn — to console and comfort the 
afflicted — in a word, to relieve and succour all whose distresses call for their aid and 
support. Yes, my brethren, these are some of the delightful duties which we are 
called upon to perform — and he best fulfils the end of his creation, and secures the 
approbation of his Creator, in whatever state of life he may be placed, who performs 
them best. 

*' Actuated by such motives, who or what can stay the extension of the Ordor? 
Already — (to use the language of a poet of our own) — " already has it won its winding 
way across the great Atlantic." There is not a good man in existence who would not 
instantly and cheerfully join it, if he were acquainted with the principles which it in- 
culcates, and the real and substantial blessings which are, both mentally and physically, 
enjoyed by those who act in conformity with its laws and usages. Circumstanced as 
this country, at least, at present, is, I hold it impossible to frame another Institution 
fqnnl to the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. The old and the young mingle toge- 
ihfr, and emulous only who shall be the first to spread the benign principles of bene- 
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Tolence and charitj— *ancl that species of charity, too, which wearieth not. Experi« 
ence, with youth in his hand, leading him on to the Temple of Temperance, Fortitude, 
Prudence, and Justice, evidently enjoying the internal gratification that he is sure to 
succeed, ii a spectacle with which even angels would be pleased, and all good men 
must Tiew with admiration and delight. 

'* How grand in age, how sweet in youth, 
Are holy Friendship, Lore and Truth." 

On the death of P. 6. M. Renie, of the Monmouth District, it was resoWed by 
the A. M. C. of 1831, that a petition for his widow and four children should be drawn 
up by P. G. M. Wardle ; how he accomplished that duty, my readers must judge, it is 
a production — simple, affecting, and energetic : — 

" To every Officer and Brother in the Unity : 

** FaisNDS AND Bkothbrs, 

" You have now an opportunity of putting in full practice one of the 
glorious privileges of our beloved Institution — ^you have now an opportunity of rescuing 
from ruin, and raising into comparative comfort, the disconsolate widow and her 

FATHBKLK8S CHILDKBN I 

" Faisnds AND BmoTHERS I — It is with feelings of the deepest regret, that I 
announce to you the demise of P. Prov. 6. M. John Renie, of the Waterloo Lodge, 
Monmouth. 

" To attempt a sketch, even, of the usefulness of our late lamented brother, would 
be foreign to the nature of this petition. You all knew him — his purse, his time, his 
health, his lifs, were dedicated to the Order. And shall his good works be buried 
with bim ? Shall we raise no monument to his fame — leave no memorial of our re- 
membrance of him ? Forbid it. Odd Fellowship I 

** Friends and Brothers — The Widow and Childrbn of our late lamented bro- 
ther are left in necessitous circumstances. It was appointed at the late A. M. C. at 
Monmouth, that I should announce to you the fact : I have performed the painful duty. 

. " Odd Fellows I There is not one of you that has not one fenny to spare ; 
there is not one of you who will withhold it on this occasion 1 Many of you have 
shillings, and some have pounds to spare ; there is not one of you who will withhold 
them on this occasion. Come forward, then : and what you do, do quickly. Re- 
member, he who gives early, gives twice. » 

" The monument I would raise to his fame, the memorial I would leave of our re- 
membrance of him, would be — to save his spirit-broken widow from despondency, and 
to raise the drooping heads of his once loved and lovely offspring. He has often assisted 
others in similar works of charity, let us pay his kindness back with interest. 

'* Signed by order of the A. M. C. 

" M. WARDLE, P. G. M." 
This soul-stirring appeal to the best feelings of our nature had the desired effect, 
and the sum of upwards of j^lOO. was raised for the widow and the orphan. 

Such is the biography (crudely put together) of an individual, who has, perhaps, 
done more by his writings tiian any other individual, to bring us into a correct way of 
thinking on the real views and benefits of the Order, — of an individual who has devoted 
for the last fifteen years, the energies of a well stored and capacious mind for our im- 
provement; and who when he goes to " that bourne from whence no traveller returns,'' 
will leave a chasm in Odd Fellowship, which will not readily be filled up — that such a 
period may be far distant is the ardent wish of 
Manchester, March, 1837. JOHN S. MYERS. 



A LAY SERMON. 

Friendship, Love, and Truth.' 

I SHALL in the first place inquire, or endeavour to explain, what is implied or un- 
derstood by the term, or phrase, of Friendship, Love and Truth. Secondly, state 
wliat are the effects, or benefits, when duly observed. Thirdly, what are the conse- 
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quences when they are entirely neglected, — and Fourthly, a cimcluding exhortation to 
guard agaiust the first approaches to enmity. 

First. Friendi^hip !s that beneficence of private parties, proceeding fh>m ttiotives 
of particular esteem and attachment ; the bosom which is inspired with tender feelings, 
is naturally prompted to a reciprocal intercourse of kind and generouR actions. Ii 
every breast there is a propensity to friendly acts, which being exerted to effect, 
sweetens every temporal enjo3naacnt ; and although it does not remove the disquietudes, 
it tends at least, to allay the calamities of life. Friendship is traced through the circle 
of private connexions, to the grand system of universal benevolence, which no limits 
can circumscribe, as its influence extends to every branch of the human race ; actuated 
by this sentiment, each individual connects his happiness with that of his neighbov, 
and a fixed and permanent union is established among men. 

We come next to brotherly Love, or Charity, (which is only another name for the 
same feeling) 'tis that amiable virtue which consists in the love of God, and ov neagh- 
hour, and which leads us to relieve the distresses, to tolerate the imperfections, to pity 
the sufifererings, and to ameliorate the condition of all characters, and of every denom* 
ination. One learned divine says, *' brotherly love and charity will dispose christians 
to be sincere and upright in their dealings, to be ready to forgive injuries, and bear 
with infirmities ; to be merciful, tender hearted, and upon all occasions, mutually kind 
and beneficent one to another. '' 

We now come, thirdly, to Truth ; it is that grand virtue whieh deals plainly an 
honestly in all actions witliout disguise, without falsehood, and without hyprocrisy ; 
it comprehends everything that is right and good — it is the vital spirit of every com« 
munity which is well founded among men. Where the name of God is sanctified, wbere 
His ordinances are duly attended, where good laws are enacted against profaneneas and 
, immorality, and those laws diligently executed — in short, where that celebrated rule is 
made the standard of dealings — that every man do to others, as he would they shonM 
do to him, these people may be truly said to execute judgment and seek after tiie 
Truth. AVhat eulogiuras does not the world give, and give deservedly, to the loveitof 
Truth ? The man, it is said, that does good, hiid speaks truth, resembles the Deity, 
whose essential properties are, Goodness and Truth ; when a man has acquired a ro- 
tation for veracity, his word is taken implicitly, it has all the authority of an oath, 'and 
all receive what he says with a sort of religious respect. 

These are the virtues which constitute our motto, and they are so intimately con* 
nected or interwoven with each other, as to be perfectly inseparable, where one existif 
the others will, most assuredly, be found ; we may therefore be permitted to style 
them a Trinity, in Unity, viz : — they three have become one, — which in our fiirthff 
remarks we shall simply designate our motto, or Friendship, just as the word may snit 
our phrase. 

We come now to our second division, viz : — ^To inqiyre what beneficial effects will 
result from a due observance of our motto. In all times or ages of the world, Friend- 
ship has been esteemed one of the greatest blessings of life ; nothing pleases so mvch 
as to see sensible well-informed persons, seeking or offering to form a friendly connexion 
with others — it is our motto that corrects the views of Society — softens the roughness 
of people's nature — humbles their vanity — and makes them know themselves. The 
advantages of Friendship sufficiently speak for themselves, and all nature agrees in 
dedaring them the most desirable of all pleasures ; without Friendship, life ha no 
charm, — ^the poet sings — 

" Oh I what is life without a friend 

To cheer our path of sorrow ? 
A lingering journey without end. 

Too long if closed to-morrow.*' 

Man is createil full of wants, and when he comes to examine his own heart, he 
finds there a void which Friendship only can fill up ; the soul is naturally ever disturbed, 
disquiet, and uneasy, and knows no repose but in the bosom of a friend. Our naotto 
has a thousand natural sympathies, a thousand invisible chains, which bind us to on* 
another, and need no assistance of oaths, or protestations of fidelity ; we bcHeve even 
before we hear, and agree to everything as soon as it is spoken by a tried friend. AH 
the true pleasures of love arc enjoyed in MetiAftYivp \ iVv^ cVvwrn^ of an unlimited corf- 
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dence in one another, the joy of laying open the whole heart to a friend, — and letting 
him read there, all the other's thoughts, and even all his follies, — for there is no reserve 
in real friendship : the pleasures of passing the day with a friend, are known only to 
those, who have souls capable of such refined delights, and they only can feel how 
swiftly eyen the heavier hours of life pass off in such society. 

True Friendship necessarily requires us to be virtuous, as it cannot exist but where 
virtue resides, and we must follow the dictates of the one, as the only means of pre- 
serving the other ; we shall then find in Friendship, the certainty of good counsel — the 
emulation of worthy examples — the lessening of our sorrows by dividing them — and 
relief in all emergencies and necessities, which come unbought and even unasked. — 
These are the genuine characters of true Friendship, and by these we may always 
know it. 

The first degree of merit we are to seek for in a friend is — virtue. This is the 
standard which ascertains his being capable of friendship and worthy of it. It is vain 
to hope that the superstructure of friendship can be lasting, which is not raised upon 
thijs foundation. We are to n».vere the name of friendship, but only as it wjjs given 
OS, viz : — As the aid, the associate, and nurse of virtue, and not the coin]"jmon on 
vice. If our friend begins to form vicious connexions, we must be bold and sincere , 
and inform him that he is in danger of falling from the paths of peace : if be persist, 
we are to arm ourselves with all the force, the prudence of our advice, and the integ- 
rity of our intuitions, can give us ; and even venture to displease him, in the cause of 
trath. 

Thirdly — Let us now reverse the picture, and see what are the effects when we 
pay no regard to our motto. When men begin to neglect any given duty, or to aban- 
don any one essential virtue, they generally veer round to the opposite extreme — there 
is no stopping at a midway house — therefore, if F. L. and T. depart, we shall, in their 
stead, fiina prejudice, jealousy, envy, and malice. We cannot mix in society for any 
length of time, without observing that little bickerings will arise — to speak figuratively, 
the most glorious summer's day will become overcast and gloomy — and if we are close 
inspectors of human nature, and strive to trace everv effect to its primary cause, we 
shall generally find that the first commencement of unpleasantness in any Lodge has 
originated in envy, and wherever it once gets a footinc; it is sure to bring, in its train, 
all the other evil psssions. If we refer either to sacreii or profane history we shall find 
that envy has, in all ages of the world, been the forerunner of all other crimes. We 
read, in ancient history, of whole battalions being doomed to immolation, because 
their commanders have, by their skill and bravery, or some other excellence, given 
offence to those in authority above them, and rather than they should have the credit 
3f achieving any signal victory, both they, and those under their command, should all 
perish together, without aid or succour I And if we turn to holy writ, we there find 
that *' the Patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt ; but God wsa with 
him" — Acta 7, 9. They conceived envy against him on various accounts : first, his 
Tather showed an extraordinary love and affection for him, and clothed him in a finer 
iress than the rest of his sons — secondly, he inforircd his father of the evil actions of 
irhich his brethren were guilty, when out of his sii;ht, a feeding their flocks— thirdly, 
he told them of several dreams which he had, whioh plainly prognosticated that, one 
lay or other, he should become their master, and they his servants. For these rea- 
sons they hated him so mortally that they could neither endure to see or speak to him 
pleasantly ; and at last resolved, the next time he came among them into the field, to 
iend him out of the way by death, or otherwise, so that he should never return home 
:o his father again. Accordingly, the next tipie they had him in their power, they 
leized him, and were upon the point of shedding his blood, but one or two of his bre- 
Lhren, having rather more compassion than the rest, persuaded them not to commit 
oaarder : they then took him, stript off his fine coat, and bound him, and cast him 
nto a deep dry pit, intending there to leave him to perish, either by hunger, or by 
iome other accident. But soon after they had done this there came by a caravan of 
[shmaelites, with their camels loaded with spices, bound for Egypt. Joseph's bre- 
:hren bethought themselves that they should put him out of the way as effectually by 
selling him to these merchants, as if they had actually destroyed him ; so they set a 
price upon his head and sold him for twenty pieces, i. e. sUeWeXs oi ^iX^ct, ^'w^ ^^ 
which bein^ about half-a- crown of our money, they mo\we a s\im o^ ^It^ ^^ycv%^ — "axv^ 
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all this originateti in envy. And if we torn to the 13th chap, of Acts and the 4i)tli 
ver. we read, ** But when the Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with envy, and 
spoke against those things which were spoken by Paul) contradicting and blaspheming." 
Turn to the 17th chap. 5th ver. Ibid. '* But the Jews which believed not, moved with 
envy, took unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, 
and set all the city in an uproar.'* And if we turn to St. Paul's Epistle to theRomam, 
Ist chap, and the latter part of the 29th, and two following verses, we read that, " Full 
of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, 
despiteful, proud, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without understaDd- 
ing, covenant breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.'' Also in 
James, chap. .3, ver. 14, 15 and 16, — •' But if ye have bitter envy and strife in your 
hearts, glory not, and be not against the truth : this wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish : for where envy and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work." 

I am certain that nine-tenths of the quarrels in this Order, including the appeals 
against the decisions of Lodges and Quarterly Committees, have their origin in preju- 
dice, ignorance, and envy ; but the last is the foundation stone upon which the whole 
fabric of evil is erected. 

There are sadly too many in all Societies whose intelligence and conduct are fv 
from being what we could wish, and these brethren being generally ignorant of the 
laws and fundamental doctrines of the Order, and having no opinion of their own, they 
necessarily become the weapons or tools in the hands of the factious ; and any one who 
wishes to abide by the law, and stands up for good order, and what is right, is sure to 
be reviled by the ignorant and unruly — for this reason, they do not wish to be informed 
or controled, and if his abilities for transacting public business be of a superior kind, 
we generally find that others, who are not so well qualified, become envious, and stand 
aloof from him — making good the old adage, that they will either ride the first horse 
or none — and, instead of giving him their cordial assistance and support, they are ever 
ready to encourbge, or enter into any cabal, or combination against him ; to drink in 
with avidity any little scandal they can meet with, and take a pleasure in repotting it, 
along with embellishments, exaggerations, and innuendoes, so that his actions are mie- 
n-presented, and constructions are put upon his expressions as different from the truth 
as darkness is to light, or black to white. When fiuch cases do occur they render secret 
Societies, rather than a pleasure or benefit to such gifted brother, a source of anxiety, 
annoyance, and secret mischief— for men are as often known to unite for a bad purpose 
as for a good 6ne — and he is frequently compelled to withdraw himself from the Lodge 
which ought to be proud of his talents and example — but no I it is quite the reverse, 
he must go for peace and quietness sake. These are the general effects or consequencea 
of our motto being entirely neglected ; therefore let every one, who esteems himself a 
good Odd Fellow, guard against the very first encroachment of envy ; for if it once 
gains root-hold, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, are sure to follow in its 
train. 

We come now to our fourth division ; and let us remark, in conclusion, that, as 
prevention is always better than cure, we ought to guard against the first feelings of 
envy, and avoid being displeased, if possible, on all occasions : but when we find that 
we are getting warm, let us calmly sit down and ask ourselves the following questions, 
viz : — Does my brotherly love stimulate me to render a kind service or good turn to my 
brother whenever it is in my power ? Does it prevent me from resenting or revenging 
an injury ? Do I strive to avoid paining his mind or feelings ? Does it cause me to be 
so just and upright that if I cannot speak in his praise, still, rather than be in danger 
of villifying him, to say nothing at all ? And finally — Do these proceedings, or this 
spirit, agree with our motto ? and if the answer be in the negative let us curb the un- 
kind feeling at its commencement — let us nip it in the bud, and it will soon be done 
with — and as the P. G.s are generally looked up to, by the younger and less informed 
brethren, for example as well as precept, thinking that they know more of the laws, 
doctrines, and customs of the Order than they do themselves, let them, [t. e. the P> 
G.s] , instead of becoming partisans, or a nucleus for an unruly cabal to rally round, 
begin to make our motto their rule of life, and then we shall experience peace in our 
Lodges, and g:ood-will to all men. 
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THE MISER AND HIS SON. 

The village of Conisbro' is eitoated about Ave miles from DoncasteTf on the 
Sheffield road, which paeies on the sonth-east side of it in racb a position, as to shew 
some of its peculiar beauties ; and, in my opinion, some of the scenes around it are 
lovely as ever poet fancied or painter drew. I must, however, warn my readers, that 
Conisbro* is my native place, and that each hill, brook, and hazle-wood is more 
familiar to me, than any other ever can be. Well do I know the low bank by the side 
of the brook, called the Spout, where it turns to finish its little course, and becomes 
lost in the waters of the Don ; for there, close hid under its own leaves, may be found 
the early violet, arrayed in the richest purple, and fragrant as oriental pnrfumes.— 
Many a time have I gone into the Parson's Croft to gather the spotless snowdrop, 
which puts forth its head there, even while the fields are clothed in its own livery ; 
bat I should become tedious were I to particularize the hill sheltered by the bazle-wood, 
which every spring becomes golden in its hue, from the numberless tufts of primroses, 
glittering in the morning sun ; or the tall elms under which the blue bell hangs its 
modest head. These are not all, many a lovely meadow becomes like an enamelled 
carpet when the cowslip is in full bloom ; nor mutfl I forget the high hedge above the 
parish school, under which blue and white violets flourish in wild profusion, the latter 
uniting the fragrance of their race with the pearly hue of the snowdrop. After all, I 
have omitted the crocus and the daffodil, two of the eariiest of those angel- visitants 
that come amongst us to make the earth cheerful ; some may think these trivial things, 
but I pity the man who has no taste for the beauties of nature ; and it always appears 
to me , that Providence has been peculiarly bountiful to those parts of this country, 
where the soil lies on limestone, for there may generally be found the greatest propor- 
tion of nature's gems, '* beautiful exceedingly,'' common to all, and though perisha- 
ble, yet continually reviving in their natural succession. 

About a mile and a half from the town, coming along the top of what are called 
Conisbro' Cliffs, the eye of many a passing traveller has been arrested, and he has 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and pleasure ; on the right is seen the Don, rolling 
its quiet waters through the valley, and bearing the produce of our Sheffield manfac- 
torers, to be shipped frt>m Hull to far distant lands : on the other side of the river, a 
hill rises, forming part of the demesne of Sir Joseph Copley, some parts of it arable 
and pasture land, and others covered with plantations of young trees, while looking 
fonvard, the mitjestio keep of Conisbro' Castle is seen rising from amongst the trees 
by which it is surrounded on that side. The following simple verses are an attempt 
to embody some of the feelings which must strike every thinking mind, while viewing 
this august ruin. 

Wliere Conisborough lifts its head, 

A ruin'd pile just by ; 
Whose founder's very name is dead, 

Invites the traveller's eye. 
Here Warren and Plantagenet, 

Once dwelt with princely sway ; 
The castle-keep is standing yet, 

All else have pass'd away ; 

Save yonder wall with ivy hung, 

How chang'd its tapestry I 
Yet, till the knell of time be rung, 

Such change must ever be ; 
For all in nature or in art, 

But flourishes its day — 
Enacts its pantomimic part, 

Then hastens to decay. 

A Bard pass'd by these ruined walls, 

And stood awhile to muse. 
To think how earthly grandeur falls, 

How could his heart refuse ; 

Vot. 4— No. 6—2 N. 
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For now the Jackdaw builds her nestr 

Where princely warriors stood ; 

And hands and hearts in quiet rest, 

That fill'd the land w.th blood. 

Instead of harps with golden tone, 

Or trumpets piercing sound, 
The winds break through with fitful moan, 

And screech-owls whoop around ; 
The barbed steed, the warrior proud, 

The pomp of feudal day. 
No more attract the gazing crowd, 

Or wake the minstrel^s lay. 

Proud keep ! thou standest in repose, 

A relic of the past ; 
Who fought around thy friends and foes, 

Are to oblivion cast ; 
And generations yet to be. 

Will die ere thou dost fall. 
Yet that, at length, shall conquer thee^ 

Which surely conquers all. 

Early recollections have caused me to wander far from my subject, and I must 
now leave the history of the town and castle, which from their antiquity are extremely 
interesting, and proceed to relate the fate of the Miser and his Son. This earth is 
beautiful, but alas ! man's vice and folly mar it every day ; and should my story 
cause one individual to struggle successfully with the baneful passion of avarice, it irill 
not be recorded in vain. 

At the latter end of the last century, an affluent farmer, of the name of Snowdea, 
resided in the' centre of the village, but though his name was lofty as that of a Welch 
mountain, his feelings were nearly as cold as the snow upon its summit, and seldom 
had the genial rays of charity warmed his frozen breast. His wife was an amiable 
woman, and from the influence which she possessed over her husband, their only son 
received a tolerable education, and perhaps a mother's love might indulge him more 
than it ought to have done ; be this as it may, it was soon after her death, when he 
was about sixteen years of age, that he first awoke to the sense of the bitterness of his 
situation. . Avarice, which generally increases with age, had taken full pof session of 
his father's breast ; the dress, company, and amusements which his education and 
station in life entitled him to, were wholly denied him ; and as he approached towards 
manhood, it is no wonder that his deportment became of a melancholy cast. This 
was increased by the sneers of those of his own age, whenever accident threw him into 
their company, and his only consolation under all this, was an attachment which be 
might probably never have formed, had his father's conduct towards him been differ- 
ent ; a servant of his father's, of the name of Mary Duke, was the object of his affec- 
tion, nor was she undeserving of it> Her light heart and cheerful voice was balm to 
his wounded spirit, and her cordial sympathy with him, endeared her to him with an 
intenseness which can scarcely be described. This state of things could not long 
exist without coming to the father's ear, and dreadful were the maledictions which he 
bestowed upon his son, for forming what he called, a disgraceful connexion ; while 
the young woman was immediately dismissed from his service. Young Snowden now 
wished to learn the higher branches of his business, but his father would not permit 
him to go to either fair or market, for fear he should defraud him, or spend his money ; 
the young man's life was embittered too, by threats of being turned out of doors, if 
he did not give up Mary's company, and as the hardest bent bow will soonest snap the 
string, so young Snowden, when some ^accident had given him a little liberty, was 
guilty of some indiscretion, which caused* his father to treat him with still more severity. 
The young man's love for Mary, however, still contined, and whenever he had an 
opportunity he would steal to a village at a small distance, where she was now residing 
with her brother, to hold conununion with the being in whom his soul delighted. On 
one occasion he presented her with some lady-fingers which he had gathered, along 
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with the following simple verses, which I insert as pourtraying some of the feelings of 
his mind. 

These lady-fingers, Mary, dear, 

Do surely speak of thee ; 
They grew upon yon rugged moor. 

Its ornament to be. 

Even so upon my barren heart. 

Thy gentle love has grown ; 
No other flower can flourish there, 
That Vm so proud to own. 
* 
And should some blast sweep o'er the buds. 

And fell destruction bring ; 
Like these, perennial at the root 
Fresh flowers shall quickly spring. 

Mary Duke was a woman of strong mind, and as her lover had informed her of 
his father's threats, her brother's persuasion, and the conviction of her own mind, 
that a separation would be better for both sides, induced a determination to give up 
young Snowden's company, though not before the struggle had injured both her health 
and spirits, for she was fondly attached to him. But it would be impossible to paint 
the young man's anguish when this was imparted to him. Can you part from me thus, 
Mary ? burst from his lips in impasssioned accents, and when she answered him in 
the affirmative, and endeavoured to show the necessity of such a step, he left her 
abruptly, and returned home in a state of agony. This was the last time that she saw 
him, for a few days afterwards, vexed by the taunts of some young persons respecting 
his father's parsimony, and irritated already to madness by what he called Mary's 
desertion of him, the unfortunate young man put an end to his earthly existence, by 
hanging himself in an outhouse. Cold-hearted as was his father, this awoke him from 
his apathy, but alas 1 repentance came too late. He threw himself upon the dead 
body of his son, and bitterly deplored his conduct towards him ; and when that son 
was laid in the cold tomb, tiie old man felt that he was alone in the world ; and freely 
would have given even his darling gold, could it have restored his son to life. The 
farm now became disagreeable to him, for he could not go into the yard without being 
reminded of his loss : he therefore discharged all his servants, and went to live by him- 
self in an house adjoining the church-yard, and though the house was an elegant one, 
yet well do I recollect its dismal appearance. It was surrounded by high walls, and 
here the old man lived for several years ; a boy came every morning to do little jobs 
for him, but always went home to sleep, and tiie old man became, if possible, more 
penurious than ever, which, together with his conduct to his son , made him very 
much detested in the village: and one man of independent fortune, and coarse manners, 
but whose disposition was as opposite as it could be to that of Snowden, used to say, 
— " He lives like a hoff, he'll die Hie a dog^ and he'll die with his head on a meal- 
poke i'^ and strange to say, this prophecy, if it may be called one, was almost literally 
fulfilled. 

Here let me stay to record one amiable trait in the character of Snowden. It is 
a custom there for the poor women and children to go round the village, a few days 
before Christmas, begging corn and money, which they call ** going a-caking;** and he 
generally gave away the value of a pound, in copper money, at the time. On one of 
these occasions, a few months before his death, it was pitiable to hear the old man tell 
how thieves had broken into the house, and taken the money which he had intended 
to give away, along with many other things. They had watched the boy that was with 
him go home, and then broke into the house at the back side. The thieves were soon 
discovered ; and as Snowden was known to be rich he had to pay the expences of the 
prosecution, which, together with his loss, is supposed to have broken his heart. The 
boy who attended him came one morning and found the gate locked, nor could he 
make Snowden hear : he therefore alarmed the neighbourhoods and the gate was bro- 
ken open, when the old man was found seated in his chair, dead and cold 1 with his 
head on the table, upon a half-stone of flour which he had purchased the day before. 
At his funeral the parish clerk was intoaricated, and when the clergyman had turned 
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away from the grave lie lads the Tillage, who hore no good- will to Snowden*s meiU' 
ory, gave the clerk a posh, who falling into the grave, burst open the coffin, and 
exposed the body ; thus appearing to fulfil the prophecy before mentioned. Old Snow- 
den's wealth went to strangers, and the only record of the Miser and his Son, is a 
tomb-stone which stands between the church porch, and the choir door in Conisbro' 
church- yard. Time mellowed the grief of Mary Duke into tender remembrance, and 
she became a happy wife and mother ; but she often spoke of young Snowden, the 
object o f her first love, and the victim of his father's avarice. 

6. CARR. 
EpwortA, Lincolnshire f June, 1836. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF THE ODD FELLOWS' 

MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

In your Magazine for June, 1835, I addressed a few observations 
to you on honorary membert^ in consequence of some remarks offered for the consi- 
deration of the Order in a previous number by P. Prov. G. M. Clarke, of the Clay- 
ton West District. In your Magazine for June, 1836, your esteemed correspondent 
(P. Prov. G. M. Cla.bks) has again introduced this subject, and though I cannot 
agree with him on these points, yet I am bound to give him credit for the purity of his 
motives, and also to express to falm my tiianks for the very kind and courteous manner 
he has, in his last letter, expressed Ids satisfaction with regard to my own intentions. 

Your correspondent, in his last letter, has very ingeniously dissected my former 
communication, and made such observations on the various quotations as seem to meet 
his own views, but which, I can assure you, do not alter mine. As this is the case it 
will be unnecessary for me to occupy your valuable pages in reply to the various re- 
marks made on each quotation from my former letter, as your readers may refer to it 
in the June Magazine, 1835, and will there see my reasons for such remarks. How- 
ever there are some observations, made by P. Prov. G. M. Clabkb, which call for a 
reply. 

Your worthy correspondent observes — " P. Prov. G. M. Powell, or I, must have 
a very wrong idea of what constitutes an honorary member. The idea I entertain of 
what constitutes an honorary member is very different to that held forth in the letter of 
your correspondent. The adjective — honorary, originates in the noufi — ^honor ; and 
honor implies, nobleness of mind and scorn of meanness — rejecting everything dero- 
gatory to the dignity of human nature : if such be the case, what is an honorary mem- 
ber of any Society but such an one as confers honor and dignity on the Society he 
belongs to, without gain to himself, or profit of interest in any shape." The term- 
honorary, as defined in this quotation by Prov. G. M. Clarke, I admit to be correct; 
but he, as well as myself, must be aware that this (as well as many other titles) may 
and are conferred on individuals who do not possess one single quality of the noble 
principle which constitutes the character, and I am sure there is not that difference of 
opinion between your worthy correspondent and myself — as to what really constitutes 
an honorary member — as there seems to be about the improper application of the term 
to improper characters. Your correspondent does not consider, I imagine, that, for 
an individual to assume the title of an honorary member, would put him in possession 
of those noble and disinterested motives he very properly describes necessary to con- 
stitute one ; if not, then certainly there is a necessity for the existence of that law 
which P. Prov. G. M. Clarke thinks may be abrogated. I do not mean to insinuate 
that there are none who are called honorary members who do not deserve the title, bit 
I do mean to affirm that there are some — and, I fear, many too — who enter Societies 
as honorary members, but are not iniuenced by very honorable intentions, and yet 
there is no other designation that would please (for even them) than honorary mem- 
bers. I have known individuals who have entered Clubs (belonging to which many of 
the members have the privilege of voting at elections for representatives in parliament, 
&c.) for no other purpose than lo secure for themselves — or a certain political party to 
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whom they were friendly — the support of those ▼oters in an electioneeriog eonteet ; 
bat when that was obtained, all that warm and lively interest, they had been so noisy 
in declaring they felt for the Society, is allowed to lie dormant ; or, perhaps, employed 
in some worse way, until they have again another opportunity of using their influence 
in the way before described. I have known others also who have joined Clubs that 
they may exert their influence over their poorer neighbours, whom they consider are 
not competent to manage the affairs of their Society, and conceive that all knowledge 
and power should be confined in the higher ranks of society to which they belong ; 
. and, because they subscribe a certain sum annually to the funds of the Society, think 
they have a right to exercise an uncontrolled power over it. Hence they have introdu- 
ced such regulations as make the gifts of the Society little better than parochial relief, 
and administered with no more kindly feelings. Had not the Society been shackled in 
its operations by these men the benefits would have been much greater, and the Society 
conducted on much better principles. It may be said that such allusions are only the 
flights of fancy. They are facts — and facts too that have come under my own notice — 
and I only mention these, out of some others I have a knowledge of, and to which I 
could also allude, to shew that all are not of Israel who are called by his name. The 
honor of such honorary members is described in applicable terms in the words of the 
poet— their 

** Honor is like the glassy bubble. 
Which cost philosophers such trouble ; 
Where one part crack'd the whole does fly, 
And wits are cracked to find out why." 

My only motive in taking up this subject is not from any objection I have to con- 
sistent men becoming honorary members of the Order, but to support the existence of 
a law which is admirably adapted to prevent any unnecessary distinction among us. 

P. Prov. 6. M. Cla&kb further observes — " Now, Sir, your worthy correspondent 
here seems to entertain the idea that an application has been made, by a person of 
independent fortune, for an alteration of the law, that he may be admitted an honoraiy 
member under 41 years of age ; but no such application has been made to my know- 
ledge." Whether there has been such application or not, the idea first originated with 
your worthy correspondent to alter the law to admit such persons under 41 years of 
age. In his letter in the December Magazine, 1834, these are his observations — 

** That another part of the 52nd General Law, in my opinion, requires revision — 
it is that part which forbids the admission of members who are under the age of 41 
years. There may be men of independent fortune, of 20 or 30 years of age, who 
would not like to enter on any other condition than as honorary members — that is to 
say, they would not like to be considered ordinary members, having a claim on the 
funds of the Order — and ought such men to be refused, because they have not attained 
the age of 41 ?" If I had entertained an idea that such an application had been 
made — I conceive myself justified in the assumption — P. Prov. 6. M. Clarke cer- 
tainly would not have wished for an alteration in the law, unless it was to answer some 
purpose. If no such applications had been made, perhaps applications of this sort 
were anticipated. From the quotation I have again made from the first letter of P. 
Prov. G. M. Clarke, it is plain he wished for an alteration iu the 52nd General Law. 
To allow this class of individuals to enter our Order on different conditions to other 
men — whatever construction may be put on the opinion I form on this subject, I wish 
to offer no offence to any party ; but I still maintain, that if the Laws of our Order 
must be altered as a compliment to any class of men — however elevated their rank, or 
abundant their wealth — such, unnecessary distinctions would have a tendency to bring 
into our Order those evils I have endeavoured to describe in my former letter as the 
result of such distinctions. 

P. Prov. G. M. Clarke remarks also — " But your worthy correspondent seems 
to have taken offence at the term ordinary,** No offence whatever, I can assure my 
brother Clarke ; nor was one line, either of this or my former communication, pen- 
ned under any feelings of displeasure. In reference to the remarks I made on the 
Hull A. M. C, your worthy correspondent observes — 

*' I believe the fact was, that a regular notice not having been given in on the 
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subject, the A. M. C. could not (without a violation of rule) take it into considera- 
tion/' Although the subject might have been finally disposed of in that way by the 
Hall A. M. C, yet I again affirm — and it will be recollected by Delegates who were 
present on that occasion — that the subject went so far into discussion as to shew that 
the feeling evinced was by no means favourable to sUch alteration. The decisions of 
the two succeeding A. M. C.s were equally unfavourable. 

P. Prov. G. M. Clarkr further observes — ** As there are Sick or Friendly Socie- 
ties frequently being turned over to the Order of Odd Fellows, and as in these Sick 
Societies there naturally will be some found above the age prescribed by the laws, and 
as old and young, in point of knowledge, are on a par with regard to Odd Fellowship, 
is it just that a law should exist by which the old members may be admitted into the 
Order, and yet at the same time be debarred the privilege the younger members en- 
joy ?" If such is the case, that Sick Societies are being frequently turned over to the 
Order, and the aged members of those Societies are willing to deprive themselves of 
the benefits they may have received if they had continued members of those Sick Soci- 
eties, the Order is certainly not to be blamed ; because they hold out no inducements 
to them to join, nor will they grant a Dispensation to a Sick Club, or any other Soci- 
ety, otherwise than in strict conformity with the 31st Law of the New Minute Book. 
(See Kendal Minutes i Res. 117. J 

It is plain from this that no Sick or other Society can be received into the Order 
collectively. If a Dispensation be granted, it is not granted to turn a Sick Society 
into an Odd Fellows' Lodge, but to form a new Lodge. The laws require the same 
regulations as though no Society had previously existed. Each candidate must be pro- 
posed in the usual way, and in strict conformity with the General Laws — not only the 
age, but also the occupation and character of each candidate for admission is subject 
to investigation. If a person was proposed who was employed as a bailiff, or as a 
bailiff's follower, he could not be received as a member of an Odd Fellows' Lodge, and 
yet he may be a member of a Sick Club : others would be objected for their immoral 
conduct, who also may have been members of Sick Societies. If, therefore, we must 
have laws to suit the variety of character and circumstances of men which would be 
found in some Societies, the clauses which would prevent the admission of the charac- 
ters above alluded to, as well as many others which would be found, would also become 
objectionable ip the opinion of some. In short, whatever law there may be which 
would prevent any member enjoying the same advantages as another — however different 
the circumstances may be under which they entered the Society — would perhaps be 
objectionable to his friend. I cannot see what advantage it can be to any well organi- 
zed Society to break themselves up to join the Order of Odd Fellows, unless each 
member could be admitted to equal benefit. But such a state of things will not suit 
the constitution of the Order. I have been informed, by those on whose veracity 
and experience I can rely, that the admission of Sick Societies into the Order has been 
an evil. I do not know on what terms the Viscount Milton Lodge was received into 
the Order, but if it was merely a transfer of the funds and members of the Sick Club 
to the Order without any exceptions, and this had the sanction of the Order, then it 
would certainly be an act of injustice to suffer the senior members of such Lodges to 
labour under any disadvantages to which the junior members are entitled to receive ; 
but if they were aware, previous to their joining the Order, that such would be the 
case, then there cannot be that injustice on the part of the Order which is complained 
of. 

I cannot close my remarks without observing, that I consider it unfair in the ma- 
jority of young men in any Sick Club to break up their Society, and compel their old 
members to enrol themselves into a Society in which theiy will be deprived of certain 
important benefits. Young men may join the Order without leaving other Societies, 
as is frequently the case ; but if they do think proper to leave their other Clubs to join 
the Odd Fellows, they ought, as a matter of right, to leave the funds for the benefit 
of those who are too far advanced in life to join other Societies, and who perhaps have 
paid their money to the funds for the support of the aged and infirm, and when they 
themselves need support, under similar circumstances, they are deprived, because a 
majority of the junior members wish to bea>me Odd Fellows. 

To act on the principle I have just allwded to, would be found much better than 
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to alter our laws so as to allow honorary members to vote and hold office in the Lodge. 
Such a privilege — ^if a privilege it may be called — would be a poor compensation for 
those more important advantages of which they are deprived. But to alter the law, 
which your worthy correspondent has alluded to, will be impracticable, inasmuch as 
its influence is not confined to members of that description whose cause he more par- 
ticularly advocates in his last letter, but is found to act well in the Order for the pur- 
pose for which it was originally intended. If there are any members, either in the 
Viscount Milton, or any other Lodge in the Order, who are labouring under any dis- 
abilities which they ought not to do, I should be very sorry indeed if anything should 
emanate from me which would serve as an impediment to the removal of those dis- 
satisfactions. If a proviso could be made to the 52nd Law to remove those grievances 
that the senior members of such Lodges complain of, and such proviso can be adopted 
without injury to the well-being of the Order, I am sure that the A. M. C, whose 
prerogative it is to allow it, would not refuse ; but I trust that the 52nd General Law, 
and also the 1 17th of Kendal, (except in such cases,) will remain unaltered. 

I remain, 

Yours, in Friendship's Bonds, 

EDWARD POWELL, P. PROV. G. M. 

St Martinis Lodge, Tunstall, Oct, 20, 1836. 



THE FOUNDLING. 



Away from me, oh 1 restless sleep. 
No happy dream breaks thy sad reign ; 

*Ti8 mine to wake — to wake and weep. 
Ere sunrise cheers the village train. 

Springing to light with sweetest song. 
The young bird minstrels to the grove ; 

With food its mother skims along — 
I sob to see maternal love. 

Ah 1 why no mother's love for me ? 

Why like that nestling am not I ? 
Bending the slight twig of the tree. 

As watch'd as it balances on high. 

But I am desolate, alone, 

Ne'er cradled was my infant head ; 
Its first bed was a hard cold stone. 

Where sleep the happier village dead. 

Me never did a parent bless, 
Me never did a parent name ; 

Me parent never did caress. 

The fruit, alas I of guilt and shame. 

The children of the valley play. 
Not one calls me a sister dear ; 

I hasten from their sports away, 
To hide the better gushing tear. 



Traveller* 8 Frietid Lodge, Skipton. 



The peasant careless sits at eve. 

His darlings clustering round his knee ; 

And all is joy — ^why do I grieve ? 
There is no place, no kiss for me. 

The parish bread, the workhouse home, 
There only not a stranger poor ; 

As through the weary world I roam. 
Is refiige and the unshut door. 

Oft to the church-yard gloom I steal, 
On the unconscious stone to gaze ; 

Where first 'twas mine, oh life I to f6el 
The miseries of thy endless maze. 

Prone on its flint, my eyeballs strain. 
Affection's parting tear to trace ; 

Perhaps my mother shed — in vain I 
My floods the records would efiace. 

Then wand'ring o'er the mound heap'd sod 
I ask the tombs if, done with strife, 

One friend rests there ? For me, oh Godt 
Alike are blank, the tombs and life. 

Again I throw me on the stone, [breath; 

Since fourteen springs where I drew 
Come, mother, haste to claim thy own, 

I wait for thee, — for thee, or death 1 

W. L. G., Sec. 
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PEACE. 

Thou dwell'st not with the proud in heart, 

Vain gaudy splendour suits not thee ; 
But where Contentment forms a part 

Of humble life's felicitj. 

Thou dwell'st not 'neath the lordly dome, 

Nor dost thou in a palace reign ; 
But makes the lowly roof thy home, 

Blest maiden of the rural train 1 

For ahl without thy aid benign, 

How fraught with strife this world would be ; 

The peasant, meek-ey'd Peace divine. 
Is happy if possessing thee. 

IWe seen thee with the homely clad. 

Blessing the toil-worn hind's increase ; 
His mind at ease, his feelings glad, 

Grac'd with Contentment, Love, and PEACE! 

September, 1836. GEORGE RICHARDSON. 



THE MEN OF DECENCIES. 



-Many, I believe, there are 



Who live a life of virtuous decency — 

Men who can hear the decalogue and feel 

No self-reproach; who of the moral law, 

Established in the land where they abide. 

Are strict observers; and not negligent 

In acts of love, those with whom they dwell. 

Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 

Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace! 

But of the poor man ask — the abject poor^-^ 

Go and demand of him, if there be here, 

In this cold abstinence from evil deeds. 

And these inevitable charities. 

Wherewith to satisfy the human soul? 

No! — Man is dear to man; the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life, 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers-out ^ 

Of some small blessings — ^have been kind to such 

As needed kindness — for this single cause, 

That we have all of us one heart ; 

Such pleasu.e is to one kind Being known. 

Wordsworth. 



On reading the Tablet placed in Samt John^e Church, Mancheeter, to the Memorf 

THE REV. JOHN CLOWES, M. A., 

BBCTOB OF THAI CHURCH. 

Whoe'er thou art, with rev'rence tread 

The sacred mansions of the dead ; 

Not that the monumental Bust, 

Or snmptuous tomb HERE guards the dust 
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Of rick or great ; let wealth, rank <Mr worth, 

Lie ttndistingwBhed in tlie earth. « 

Oh reader I if ever genios, taste reAiied, 

Or Batire eloquence of mind. 

The eieareat head, the kindeeft heart, 

Of thy eateem e'er daim'd a part, 

Oh i to his memory ehed a tear, 

For know that CLOWES lieg buried here. 

IhJte of SttMex Lodge^ Manche6ter, 1837. 



LETTERS FROM A RAMBLER. 

BY OSO. P. JENNINGS, OF THJS CUMBBRLAND L006K. 

No. 5. 

D«A» L , Gn^mtepf AttffUtt, 183 — . 

During my stay in this place I have made several excursions to 
the small islands mentioned in my last, and which are situated at a convenient dis- 
tance for being visited by parties of pleasure or research, actuated either by a desire to 
obtain mformation relative to their history, and the social condition of their inhabit* 
ants, or by the more common impulse of curiosity. I shall not pause to define by 
which of these motives your rambler was guided, but beg you wiU assume the best. 
Our party, on these occasions, consisted of five or six genUemen, and our voyage was 
performed in a pleasure-boat, belonging to a friend in Guernsey, of a sufficient size 
to insure safety in the heavy swell frequent in tiius part of the channel. The nearest 
of these islands is Herme — or, as it is geneifally pronounced, Harms — flying about 
four miles north-east of St. Peters. It happening to be low water when we landed, 
we had to climb over an immense quantity of sh^le and rock, after which a steep 
winding road leads up from the shore. The place itself is small and insignificant, but 
has some peculiarities to render it worth a visit. It is about four miles in circum- 
ference, aiid contains a very small number of inhabitants : a good deal of com is 
grown, though much land is at present covered with furze. But the principal trade^ 
if it can be so called — of the island is in stone, of which there are several quarries 
now being worked : a small harbour has been constructed near the quarries for the 
convenience of shipping. the stone, and great quantities are occasionally sent off. The 
proprietor of the island has a good house near the centre where he constantly resides, 
and the only other dwellings consist of a few houses and cottages inhabited by the 
agricultural labourers and quarrymen — ^the society of Herme is therefore, as youmay 
suppose, peculiarly select, and routes and balls are of rare occurrence. The field 
tportt consist of shooting rabbits and wild fowl, of which some parts of the island 
abound. There is also in the season good, mackerel fishing, and many visitors appear 
to derive much amusement from dabbling among the rocks in pursuit of a few shrimps — 
but every one to his mind. 

After perambulating about one-half of the island we arrived at the place which is 
the greatest attraction in Herme — its shell beach. This beach extends along the foot 
of the cliffs for about half a mile, presenting a beautiful smooth surface, completely 
different to the shore on the other side where we had landed. The attractions of this 
place are two-fold : first, the shells of which it is composed ; and secondly, the ex- 
cellent natural dining rooms formed by recesses in the cliffs — no small recommendation 
to pic-nic visitors. We soon availed ours^es of this advantage, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to discuss the contents of our knapsadc ; for though Nature has bountifully 
provided plenty of room for dining, she has not furnished a larder — ^nor has the hand 
of man improved upon her work — as the visitor would find to his cost, were he to 
depend upon the Herme Hotel for his dinner. While we were thus engaged a venera- 
ble gull, whose size and plumage '* bespoke his lengthened years,*' very quietly perched 
on the cliff within a few yards of us, waiting to dispose of any fragments we might 

Vol, 4— No. 6—2 M. 
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leave, with an air of composure and assunnoe which plainly indicated how well accus- 
tomed he was to visitors. This heach is composed entirely of shells, unmixed with 
either sand or stones ; — dig as long as you will, and as deep as yon will, there is 
nothing but shells. At a moderate estimate, many hundred tons might be taken away 
within the space of half a mile. There are numerous varieties to he found here : some 
most minutely small ; and immense quantities of fragments ol broken shells of the 
larger kinds. I do not suppose there are many that are reckoned valuable by con* 
chologists, but, as far as regards quantity, I beUeve this beach u without an equal in 
the world. It is a common thing for visitors- to fill a basket from the mass, and after- 
wards pick out the perfect shells. Here are also frequently found rare specimens of 
tobsters, crabs, &c., as well as coral and other submarine productions. 

Having sufficiently satisfied our curiosity by a ramble of a few hours, we re- 
embarked, and, before returning to Guernsey, sailed round the little i^et of Jethoij, 
a near neighbour to Herme, being separated from it by a channel only a few score 
yards across. It is about a mile and a half in circumference, and rises high out of the 
water. With the exception of an orchard the island is almost entirety a rabbit-warren; 
and the only habitation on it is the house of the proprietor, who, strange to say, 
makes it his constant residence, seldom leaving it, and then for no long period. There 
is but one landing place, and there a board is erected threatening prosecutiou t» all 
trespassers I The place did not, however, offer any inducement for us to intrude on 
the owner's privacy. 

The island of Sbrk (or Sark) is another favourite excursion^ and presents a 
much wider field for observation. It is, in fact, one of the most interesting spots the 
tourist can visit — quite different to anything and everything else. 

Serk is situated about ten miles south-east of Guernsey, and as our little barl 
danced over the waves,' the appearance presented to us was that of a high rugged wall 
of rock, rising perpendicularly from the sea to a great height, and forming at tiie top t 
large extent of table land : upon a near approach the prospect is not much improved ; 
and even when the landing place is reached, a stranger, unaccustomed to scaling walls 
or climbing spires, must not be too confident of attaining the summit : he will in vain 
look for a road, a foot-path, or even a ladder to assist him in his ascent, but must hiy 
hold of a rope, dangling down the rock — he may please himself respecting holding 
/att — and he will then find sundry notches in the rock, by the aid of which he will 
reach a ledge about the height of forty feet : his path is then rather easier, but he 
must scramble near three hundred feet before he finds himself on the summit. Toi 
must not, however, suppose that this is the only entrance to the island : there is a 
imall harbour on the opposite side, but it being on the side furthest from Guernsey 
most parties prefer scaling the rocks to the increased length of the voyage. 

WeD then — ^the rambler is at last safe on terra firmm, and he soon finds that Serl 
is not — us the appearance fi'om the sea would induce him ta think — a continued plain* 
but beautifully diversified by hill and valley,, little rivulets wending their way throngh 
them, and heavy crops of com waving in the wind ; numerous cottages are scatteiv<i 
among the trees \, ana the ivy and wild honeysuckle, joined with the warbling of nn- 
merous feathered songsters, render the scfene beautifal and pleasing — such an one as 
might have inspired the Bard of Lancashire,* (and of Nature too,) when he sun^ 

" The trees are adorned with spiey buds, 
Like scattered gems on the sun-bright wood^ ; 
Whilst down in the dell dotft the rindle spring, 
G^mmering dimly and murmuring ; 
Where the pebbles are dark and waters clear^ 
As a sloe-Uack. eye and' a pearly tear." 

The inliabitants of Serk amount to about six hmidred, the majority of whom art 
employed in the united avocations of farming and fishing. The farms are so smaU" 
the largest not exceeding twenty English acres — that they do not afford sufficient em- 
ployment for the occupier and his family. The soil is extremely fertile — but still the 
Sericmen seem always to prefer the net to the plough. These men will often ventnrt 

*Samne\ BamfoTd, o^ 'NV\dL<d!\&\.Qit:k* 
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oyer to France with the produce of their fields or orchnrds, in a boat of their own con- 
stomction, scarcely 20 feet in length. The natural result of such a life as this is, that 
tkey are a robust, hardy race ; and, what is greatly to their own credit, a very tem- 
perate people, though spirits may be purchased at less than ooe-fourth the lP^^F*gtish 
price. 

A strange' law, respecting the holding of property, exists in Serk. All the land — 
with the ezcepfion of one portion — ^is held by copyhiAd. There are just forty of these 
copyholds, and the owner has not the power of erer dividing it : if he chooses to sell, 
he mnst sell the whole, and one-thirteenth of the purchase money is claimed by the 
Lord of the Manor : in case of his death idso the whole goes to the eldest son ; or, if 
no son, to the nearest heir ; and all buildings, &c. erected on the estate must go with 
it. The effect of this law is to check improvement in building, for which reason it is 
a rare thing to see a new house, and also to prevent any considierable increase of popu- 
lation, as tiie younger sons of the fanner are generally compelled to leave the island, 
and seek a livelihood dsewhere. 

The government of Serk is vested in an oflficer under the government of Gnemseyv 
called the seigneur, and all local enactments are passed by the owners of the forty 
copy-holds beforenamed, who assemble three or four times a year ; by them all rates 
and taxes are levied, and Serk is not affected by any enactments of the other islands. 
The militia is about one hundred strong, and government also provides a small train 
of lurtillery. There is one church, built in 1820, a neat building, the salary of the 
minister is about £B0. per annum, and a house ; a free school is idso established, and 
is well attended. 

The coast of Serk presents some fine rock scenery, but it is a matter of much 
difilculty and some danger to reach the points where it is seen to the best advantage ; 
there are also numerous caves, called by the natives boutiffues, most of which have 
communications with the sea ; some extend, by several different passages, to a great 
length, so that the visitor should be cautious in his intrusion, or he may be shut in by 
tide, and perchance discover, when too late, that he has trodden a path he will never 
again retread. 

At one extremity of the island is a small part detached from the main land, wi<^ 
the exception of a neck or isthmus, nearly 200 yards long, and only four or five feet 
broad, while on either side is a rugged and almost perpendicular precipice, of near 300 
feet to the sea ; this division is cidled ** Littie Serk,'' and access to it can only be 
obtained by going over this connecting ridge. I have been informed of the following 
anecdote, but do not vouch for its authenticity : — ^A person resident in Littie Serk, 
used frequently to visit the other part of the island, and before returning was in habit 
of making sundry libations to the presiding deity of the vine and barrel ; the effect of 
which was the renderiog him so pendulum-like in his movements, as to make the pas- 
sage of this ridge by no means prudent : but the jolly god used not, as he too frequently 
does, to desert his votary in his utmost need, but inspired him with the idea of ascer- 
taining whether or no he was sufficiently compos to make the attempt in safety ; and 
this was the test — a cannon had been planted at the junction of the ridge with the 
nudn land, upon this cannon the tippler used to mount, and if he could walk upon it 
from end to end, he concluded he was steady enough to venture across, but if he failed, 
he lay down in the heath till sleep had restored him to a condition to make a more 
successful experiment. 

The climate of Serk is peculiarly salubrious, many persons are found living to an 
extreme age, and the general average of life is longer than the usual period ; you may 
perhaps be surprised when I tell you that there is not a medical practitioner in the island, 
bat such is the case. There are one or two tooth-drawers, bleeders, and so forth, 
but for any higher branch of medicine, advice must be procured from Guernsey ; and 
in the years 1816 and 1820, there was not a single death on the island ; this could not 
be from an excess of physic — if from the paucity of it, I shall not now inquire. 

The island of Alderne y is the last on my visiting list ; it is distant from Guernsey 
about forty miles, and within a few miles from the coast of France. The passage to 
Aldemey is the most difficult navigation in the channel ; besides innumerable rocks and 
shoals, there are two impetuous currents, one called the racCf on the south side of tha 
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iaUmd, and the other the tumge, on the north side. Through these chansds the tide 
nuns from six to seven miles an honr ; it k only at a favonraUe state of the wind and 
tide that the coast can be approached, and then only by persons well acquainted witii 
navigation ; however, our little '* Zebia" danced gaily over the waves, and in due time 
we were safely landed on the shore of the cow-famed Aldemey. Abont half a mile 
from the harbour is the town of St. Anne, containing from 800 to 9(^ inhabitants, 
and consisting principally of co^ntry farm-lopking houies, with their jyards and ont- 
buildipgSy and resembling rather a Urge viUage thim a town ; the reason of this is that 
almost all the population of tlj^ i^and reside in thi^ place, and the migority of then 
being fanners, occasion their houses to be of the same description, and tl48 npt only 
swells the apparent size of the town, but gives a desolate aspect to the other parts & 
the island ; the church of St. Anne is a large plain building, of great age, bnt I cannot 
ascertain the precise date of its erection. 

The general aspect of Aldemey is by no means equal to that of Serk ; this is owing 
to the almost total absence of both cottages and trees ; neither is there any rock sceneiy 
of so bold and roma;^ a- character ; the soil also is not so good, and a large portion 
of it was, till lately, uncultivated. Vraie, the se»-weed I mentioned being uised for 
manure io Jersey, is alsoHised here, and thegathering of it is quite as important an siiair. 
But the great characteristic of Aldemey agriculture is the cow, from which aninaal, I 
believe, it is better known than from any other means ; the cows are generally milked 
three times a day, and in many Instances are surprisingly productive. The chief 
characteristics of the genuine species, are the short curve of the horns, and th^ pro- 
minent sparkling eye ; in which latter, the real Aldemey cow offers a striking contrast 
to all other breeds. 

The remarks I have made on the character of the inhabitants of Serk, will pretty 
nearly apply to those of Aldemey, with the exception, that instead of fmgality, feasting 
and improvidence seem to be the order of the day ; this difference may arise from 
many causes which I cannot now investigate, but this is evidently a principal one— the 
prevalence of smuggling ; here is no regular trade as in the other islands, and the 
great majority of the men either are, or have been, in some measure, engaged in the 
illicit traffic ; as a natural consequence, the gains thus acquired are lavishly spent, and 
it is a rare thing for an Aldemey man to die rich. Society is in a very low state, and 
the exertions of the ** schoolmaster*' are miserably at a discount; the island does not 
contain a single public library nor a book>club ; very few persons have any books in 
their houses, and only one or two whose collection amounts to more than the library of 
a cottage shef. The climate is healthy, but not so pleasant as Jersey, owing to its 
being more exposed to the north-east winds ; the inhabitants are generally long-lived, 
and out of 201 persons who died during the last ten years, no less than 65 had attained 
to upwards of seventy. With regard to government, &c., the regulations are nearly 
the same as those of the other islands, the difference being only in local regulations, 
not sufficiently interesting to detail. Aldemey is on the whole well worth a visit, 
though it is wanting in many of the attractions which render the other islands so lovdj 
and delightful. 

And now I must pause, for as my next steps will be directed homewards, my 
ramblings may be said to have ceased. The sight of the beauteous face of natm in 
some of her countless varieties of feature, recurs to the memory with a freshness, like 
the 1 emembrance of the friends of by-gone years ; various scenes pass before us ; a 
brief space, and they are gone from the sight, perchance for ever, but they will dwell 
on the remembrance with pleasure, until that remembrance shall have ceased to exist. 

Tour's, &c. G. P. J. 



WAR AND GLORY. 

The following spirited production from the pen of Dr. Johnson, constituted the 
original No. 22 of the Idler ^ but on republication of that work in volumes, this psp^' 
was suppressed by the author, and another substituted in its stead : — 
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Many naturalistft are of opinion that the animals which we commonly consider as 
mute have the power of imparting their thoughts to one another. That they can express 
general sensatioBs is very certain ; erery heing that can utter sounds has a different 
yoiee for pleasure and for pain. The hound informs his fellows when he scents his 
game ; the hea calls her ehidLcns to their food by her duck, and diiyes them from 
danger by her scream. 

Birds have the greatesi; rariety of notes ; they have, indeed, a variety which seems 
almost sufficient to make a speech adequate to the purposes of a life which is regulated 
by instinct, and can admit little chajoge or improvement. To the cries of birds, cu- 
riosity or superstition has been always attentive ; many have studied the language of 
the feathered tribes, and some have boasted that tiiey understood it. 

The most skillful or most confident interpreters of the sylvan dialogues hsve been 
commonly found among the philosophers of the east, in a country where the calmness 
of the afr and the mildness of the seasons allow the student to pass a great part of the 
year in groves and bowers ; but what may be done in one place by peculiar opportuni- 
ties, may be performed in another by peculiar diligenoe. A shqiheard oi Bohemia has, 
by long abode in the forests, enabled himself to understsnd the Yoiee of birds ; at 
least, he relates with great confidence a story, of which the oredibiUty is left to be 
considered by the learned : — 

'' As I was sitting," said he, ** within a hollow rock, and watching my sheep 
that fed in the valley, I heard two vultures interchangeably crying on the summit of 
the cliff. Both voices were earnest and deliberate. My curiosity prevailed over my 
care of my flock ; I climbed slowly and silently from crag to crag, concealed among 
the shrubs, till 1 found a cavity where I might sit and listen without suffering or giving 
disturbance. 

** I soon peroetved that ray labour would be well repaid ; for an old vulture was 
sitting on a naked prominence, with her young about her, whom she was instructing 
in the arts of a vulture's life, and preparing, by her last lecture, for their final dismis- 
sion to the mountains and the skies. 

"My children," said the old vulture, ''you will the less want my instructions 
because you have had my practice before your eyes : you have seen me snatch from 
the farm the household fowl, you have seen me seize the leverit in the bush, and the 
kid in the pasture ; you know how to fix ^our talons, and how to balance your flight 
when you are laden with your prey. But you remember the taste of more delicious 
food : I have often regaled you with the flesh of man." — " Tell us," said the young 
vultures, '* where man may be found, and how he may be known ; his flesh is surely 
the natural food of a vulture ? Why have yon never brought a man in your talons to 
the nest ?" — ** He is too bulky," said the mother : ** when we find a man we can only 
tear away his fljcsh, and leave his bones upon the ground."—'* Since man is so big," 
said the young ones, ** how do you klU him ? You are afirsid of the wolf and of the 
bear ; by what power are vultures superior to man ? Is man more defenceless than a 
sheep?" — "We have not the strength of man," returned the mother, "and I am 
sometimes in doubt whether we have the subtilty i and the vulture would seldom feed 
upon his flesh, had not nature, that devoted him to our uses, infused into him a strango 
ferocity, which I have never observed in any other being that feeds upon the earth. 
Two herds of men will often meet and shake the earth with noi^^, and fill the air with 
fire. When you hear noise, and see fire, with flashes along the ground, hasten to the 
place with your swiftest wing, for men are surely destroying one another ; you will then 
find the ground smoking with blood and covered with carcasses, of which many are 
dismembered and mangled, for the eonvenwBce of the vulture." — " But when men 
have killed their prey," said the pupil, " why da they not eat it ^ When the wolf has 
killed a sheep, he suffers not the vulture to touch it 1^1 he is satisfied himself. Is uot 
man another kind of wolf?" — " Man," said the mother, " is the only beast who kills 
that which he does not devour, and this quality makes him so much a benefactor to 
our species." — " If men kill our prey, and lay it in our way," said the young one, 
" what need shall we have of labouring for ourselves ?" — " Because man will, some- 
times," replied the mother, " remain for a long time quiet in bis den. The old vul- 
tures will tell you when you are to watch his motions. When you see men in great 
numbers moving close together, like a flock of storks, ywn mn^ cot«\\sAfc ^Soa^ ^{^«^ %x^ 
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HontiBg, and that you will soon revel in human blood." — " But still," said the young 
one, " I would gladly know the reason of thia mutual slaughter : I could never kill 
what I could not eat." — " My child/' said the mother, '* this is a question which I 
cannot answer, though I am reckoned the most subtle bird of the mountain. When 1 
wai young, I used frequently to visit the aSrie of an old vulture, who dwelt upon the 
Carpathian rocks ; he had made many observations ; he knew the places that afforded 
prey round his habitation, as far in every direction as the strongest wing can fly be- 
tween the rising and setting of the summer sun ; he had fed year after year on the 
entrails of men. His opinion was, that men had only the appearance of animal life, 
being really vegetables, with a power of motion ; and that as the boughs of an oak 
are dashed together by the storm, that swine may fatten on the falling acorns, so men 
are, by some unaccountable power, driven one against another till they lose their mo- 
tion, that vultures may be fed; Others think they have observed something cf con- 
trivance and policy among these mischievous beings; and those that hover more closely 
round them, pretend that there is in every herd one that gives directions to the rest, 
and seems to be more eminently delighted with a wide carnage. What is it that enti- 
tles him to inch pre-eminence we know not ; he is seldom the biggest or the swiftest, 
but he shows, by his eagerness and diligence, that he is, more than any of the others, 
friend to the mUtvree.*' 

(From the Penny Magazine J 



STANZA 

On the Bleuing qf Good Health, with a few Remarks on the Love of L\fe, ^c. 

(Written in Affliction.) 

Frail mortal man! say what is life 

Without its chiefest blessing — health? 
Can kings confer a boon so great, 

Can human skill or India's wealth ? 

But mark — when pale affliction comes. 

What then is health's pure blessing worth ? 

Loatl^ to resign affection's ties. 
How fondly do we cling to earth ! 

Stretch'd on my bed supine, I crave, 

With patience to endure the ill; 
And whatsoe'er my fate may be. 

Submission to the Almighty will. 

Yet would I live for one I love, 

My wife, my gentle partner true ; 
Witii her I've more of nature's claims, 

In sweet and helpless babies — ^two. 

Tes, I would live for their dear sakes, 

Their fickle infant minds t' engage ; 
To bless the tenor of my years, 

And comfort me in drooping age. 

Fain would I see their promise fair, 

Virtue and duties path begun ; 
In Him, whose grace is manifest, 

I trust, and say — "Thy will be done!" 

These are my claims, these are my ties, 

If 'tis a sin to wish to live; 
I pray that in his boundless love, 

God's mercy will the sin forgive. 

JUanehetter, November 5th, 1836. GEORGE KICHARDSON. 
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P. PROV. G. M. JOHN ELSOM 

Was bom December 24th, 1801, at Ajlackby, a village in Lincobiihire, of whicb 
parisb his father was, for three-and-twenty years, the respected clerk. Being thosr 
from bis earliest years, led to attend the services of religion, he learned from chUdhood 
to be *' not slothful in business," and is a living instance of the wise Solomon's in- 
jonction, — " Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it." 

The completion of his seventeenth year found him an orphan. Death, armed with 
more than usual terror, deprived him, in nine short months, of both father and mo- 
ther ; and, as the former died intestate, Mr. Elsom, by the advice of the Rev. S. 
Barwis, the clergyman, procured Mr. T. Casswell, an opulent farmer, to become ad- 
ministrator of his affairs — an office which he fulfilled with the utmost punctuality and 
satisfaction to himself and sister. The four following years he passed at Boston with 
his uncle, (now P. Prov. G. M. Tonstall, of the Nottingham District) and if anything 
could compensate for the loss of a fkther, it were the uniform kind-heartedness, the 
inflexible integrity, the sound judgment, and excellent example of such an uncle. 

Mr. Elsom removed to Nottingham in January, 1823, and in March, 1824, was 
initiated a member of the Mount Gilead Lodge. He wu appointed Secretary of the 
Lodge in October IbUowing, and in the same month WMMi||K>inted first C. S. of the 
newly-formed Nottfaigham District, by the Grand Commttee, at which he brougnt 
forward a motion for institnting a Funeral Fund, which was the origin of the present 
flourishing Inatitadon. Having been elected V. G. April 5iii, 1825, he was appointed 
Deputy to the Hoddefsfleld A. M. C, and sat on the' Sub-committee for adopting 
the Patriarchal Degree ; he was elected N. G. of his Lodge, October 12, 1825, and 
was shortly aftor n-eleoCed C. S. of the District, and was presented with a silver medal 
lor Ms serriflos* 

About thbi. iMod upon receiving the unfortunate circular of the Leeds Districtf 
inculpatfaig the Kaqohester Diatrict, and inviting the whole Unity to resist their au- 
thority, the Jmnary Committee of the Nottingham District appointed their Secretary 
(Elsom) to Ttnly to (t, and also to convey to Manchester an expression of their attach- 
ment and loyalty; ftod it the fbllowing Manchester Grand Committee, — It was resolved, 

«< That the thaaka of thii Committee are eminently due and hereby given to C. S. 

Elsom, of the Notthl^^^m Dfiftriot, and to P. P^v. G. M. Renie, of the Monmouth 
District, for tiieb firieqiiAy end aUe letters in No. 8 of the Magazine.* That the said 
letters be recommended to be read and duly considered at lectures through the respective 
Lodges ; and that brotiiera Rraie and Elsom would confer a benefit on the Ordier, by 
attending at the next Annual Committee, to assist in the great work of improvement." 

In April, 1829, he was appointed Deputy for the District fo the A. M. C. at 
Manchester, where he acted as assistant Secretary to the C. S. of the Order, and was 
one of the Sub-committee appointed *' to take into consideration the subject of Dis* 
tricts," the report of which was adopted and made law. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Nottingham Grand Committee, October, 1826, he 
was a third time elected C. S., and being thus so long in uninterrupted communication 
with the Officers of the Order, became fidly acquainted with their operations, and was 
the means of diffusing an amount of mformation, confidence, and friendly feeling, 
which, we trust, will always continue. At the A. M. C. of Nottingham, Mr. Elsom 
not having been appointed by his District, received the higher tribute to his indispen- 
sible services, by the appointment of Asssitant Secretary to the C. S. ; and although 
he attended solely at his own expence, he felt, no doubt, amply recompensed by the 
proud reflection, that he then planned and saw executed, (what he was the first to 

*01d Series. 
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suggest two years before at the Huddersfield A. M. C.) a General Fund for the Order, 
a scarce of confidence, and a bond of union incalculably advantageous. The Sab- 
committee in accordance with the resolutions of the preceding A. M. C, took the 
subject into consideration, but spent the whole of one day without being able to adopt 
a single proposition on the subject, so that almost all became assured that it was im- 
possible to effect the intention. Mr. Elsom, however, convinced of its necessity, 
withdrew after business into a private room, and, after calm reflection in solitude, 
developed a code of propositions which were introduced the following day to the Com- 
mittee, — Mr. Elsom having been added to their number, — and agreed to, with a few 
slight alterations ; and their report was received and honored with a vote of thanks 
from the general Committee. 

In October, 1827, Mr. Ebom was again elected C. S., and the following month 
was chosen President of the Funeral Fund. At the October Committee, 1828, be 
was elected the fifth time C. S., and the following year Grand Master of the District. 
At the April Committee, 1831, was appointed to the A. M. C. at Liverpool, as sole 
Deputy for the District ; was there chosen on the Sub-committee ** for examining into 
the nature of the business to be brought before the A. M. C.,'' and wi^ selected as 
their Secretary; was also chosen here, in conjunction with four other past and present 
District Officers, as a Sub-committee to examine the Accounts of the Board of Direc- 
tors, on which he acted as Vice President ; was also appointed here, by the A. M. C, 
as an Auditor for the I. O. in 1832, being amongst the first that were chosen to attend 
the Board Room prior to the holding of the A. M. C, to make up the accounts and 
examine the stock on the premises. This was the last A. M. C. he attended, and 
having conclnded the office of Prov. G. M. in October, 1831, he has, since that time, 
been but comparatively little engaged in the affairs of Odd Fellowship beyond the in- 
terests of his own Lodge, or bt giving his opinion when solicited on any question of 
importance. 

It is but justice, however, to say, that whilst holding the high offiee of 6. M. 
he displayed a spirit of conciliation to the mistaken and the erring-~of fostering care 
to the weak, and of unflinching justice to the wilfully guilty — that speedily and obvi- 
ously produced the natural results of increased attention to the true spirit of our Or- 
der, of confidence in its resources and support, and of rapid advancebaent in its utility 
and importance. 

It would be in vain to particularize the numerous other services rendered by the 
subject of this Memoir to the Order. Appointed upon most Committees of import- 
ance, few transactions have occurred in the District without his assistance. Not, how- 
ever, personally only has he fought the battles of Odd Fellowship : Mr. Elsom has 
** the pen of a ready writer," and many of the former numbers of the Magazine* con- 
tain his expositions of our system, and his views of its improvement. Nor should we 
neglect to refer to his Preface to the Laws of the Nottingham District, nor his mas- 
terly Pamphlet, intituled '* Odd Fellowship Dbfbvded," being a reply to those few 
insignificant individuals who, a few years agd, endeavoured to excite disaffection in the 
Nottingham District, in a manner only less contemptible than atrocious. 

On December 26th, 1835, Mr. Elsom was presented with a handsome Medali 
purchased by voluntary contribution, on which is engraved — 

'*TO PAST PROVINCIAL GRAND MASTER 

JOHN ELSOM, 

AS AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT, BY THE NOTTINGHAM DISTRICT OP I. O. O. P., M. Ci 
FOR HIS INVALUABLE SERVICES AND EXEMPLARY CONDUCT." 

The Medal was presented by Grand Master Beck in an excellent Address, to 
which Mr. Elsom made the following reply : — 

'* Honored Sir and Brothers — I receive this additional mark of your esteem 
with heartfelt gratitude, not only from the distinguished compliments that accompanj 
its presentment, but also by the festive and important season selected for the occasion. 
I feel bound, however, from a due regard under such circumstances, to submit a fev 
remarks relative thereto ; sober-minded reflection teaches me that this matter (insig- 

♦See Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, \0, W-li^o.^, ^«^ ^«\fc%, &.<». &c. 
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&i&cant 4S it may appear to many) comprehends vast and instructive lessons, and evinces 
a superior cast of mind in those who appreciate and concur with such a(^ of mutual 
regard and good-fellowship. In reference, therefore, to your compliments this evening, 
I am fearful, lest they are in any degree unworthily bestowed ; however, they shew 
that although my present sphere of usefulness amongst you is very limited, yet not- 
withstanding, for previous exertions, I am still worthy of a place in your recollections, 
that the lapse of time only succeeds to strengthen those grateful and exalted feelings, 
which inseparably unite us together as brethren, and which, may we long live to dedi- 
cate to the cause of friendship and benevolence, so eminently demonstrated by the 
present occasion. As respects the opportunity thus chosen for displaying your kind- 
ness, many impressive remarks might be deduced from it, and I should be insensible 
of my situation as a Christian and an Odd Fellow, were I not to advert to it. The 
great Founder of the Christian Dispensation was first introduced to mankind at this 
very season, ** with tidings of great joy ;" which important event, be it remembered, 
demands our supreme reverence, inasmuch as we know it is from that source alone, 
by which Odd Fellowship derives its pre-eminence, — that implants in the human bosom 
those lively emotions, those kindred feelings, and wonted sympathies, which constitutes 
our bond of union ; that has given rise to numerous names, admirably adapted for 
many Lodges belonging our Institution, and whilst acknowledged and adhered to, we 
may confidently rely it will continue our system, unimpaired, through all the countless 
ages of futurity. I have, Sir, always considered the Mount Gilead Lodge, and the 
Nottingham District, as a faithful city, whose foundation is unity itself, supported by 
the strong arm of Omnipotence, and under such protection, therefore, can no un- 
friendly schism, nor unnatural events, prevail against our interests, or repudiate our 
worth ; and he, whom I have seen beguiled by specious theory to desert our standard, 
strongly reminds me of the dog when crossing the stream with a piece of flesh in his 
mouth, and who fancied the reflection in the water promised a superior bounty, he 
therefore let fall into the water what he safely possessed, and sprang upon the shadow.* 
Alas, for man's distrust and avarice 1 for too often is this simple fable verified in the 
human character, and the consequences deplored as the canker-worm of society. In 
this respect, however, the Nottingham District has but little cause to murmur. We 
have generally conducted our government upon such a principle as to insure a constant 
obedience to the laws, and in cases wherein parties have res(iutely bid defiance to our 
authorities, the ii^ury sustained has been upon themselves ; for the nature of our In- 
stitution is such, that men cannot openly triumph in their iniquity. But to conclude — 
for I have too long trespassed upon your time and patience — I beg to be understood 
IS receiving this token of your esteem on no other grounds than as a symbol of your 
good-will towards me. I did not desire it ; but to have refused the gift, and thereby 
tieated your generous wishes with disdain, would have manifested a more unsocial 
part than Odd Fellows are accustomed to, and therefore, my friends, I accept it with 
% feeling towards you of ** gratitude immense," which I hope will terminate only with 
nay existence.'' 

Mr. Elsom was appointed a Deputy to the Derby A. M. C. recently held, but was 
[II evented from attending by private business. The A. M. C, however, showed that 
^hey did not forget his services, by directing his portrait and biography to be published 
ill the present number. 

To conclude — few members of the Order have acted more up to the spirit of our 
[nstitution than P. Prov. G. M. Elsom. From his first initiation he has been labori- 
xisly industrious, and perseveringly active, in fulfilling the duties of an Odd Fellow, 
[u office — whilst uniformly displaying the strictest impartiality with the most consider- 
ite attention ; the sternest justice with invariable conciliation — no one could ever ac- 
cuse him of the slightest neglect : and as a member of the Order, he has been excelled 
jy none, in constant endeavours for its advancement, and the improvement of its 
naiiagement ; and no one could have conceived a greater advantage than the establish- 
BOfit of the General Fund, a measure almost wholly due to the genius and sagacity of 
!ifr. Elsom, In short, for thirteen years he has been one of our '* shining lights," 
md has shone, and still shines, with undeviating lustre. The opinions of no one in 
Jie Nottingham District have more weight than his, nor can any one stand higher in 
dl the attributes that belong to a man, a christian, and an Odd Fellow. 

■ I I ' ' ■ I . . II ■ ■ I.I — ■ ■ ■■ ■ iw - 

*In allusion to a few dissatisfied individuals who hjad tecentVy VA^l ^ib^TkCJ^ \a ^<6 
desolations of the Kendal A. M. C, and subsequfntlv lacedtd lts>Ta\>a!a\>\*\xvcX., 
Vol. 4-^No. 6-^2 N 
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ON THE PRESENT PROSPECTS OF THE INDEPENDENT ORDER. 

It mast be evident to every member, who is in anyway interested in the welfare of 
tiie Independent Order, that some unpleasantness has existed since the Derby A. M. 
C. The Board of Directors consider that the origin of tiiose unpleasantnesses should 
be known by every member in the Unity. 

The Derby A. M. C. having taken upon themselves to elect their own Officers to 
govern the Institution has frustrated the design of some ambitious members in the 
Manchester District, and who made the groundwork of their complaints — *' That the 
A. M. C. were a packed and corrupt body." 

There requires, on our part, ho pains to be taken to prove that the A. M. C. 
(the highest tribunal of the Order) have, and should have, the power to direct how 
the Institution should be governed ; and it must be evident to every impartial mind 
that none but unprincipled men could harbour the opinion, that upwanis of 150 individ- 
uals — the majority of whom had never seen each other befoie — ^would act so corruptly 
as to shelter a few individuals to their own injury. 

The Board of Directors knowing that it was their duty to protect the Laws as 
established by the A. M. C.s, and at the same time being satisfied of the base inten- 
tions of the disturbers of the public good, took all the means in their power to fitu- 
trate their designs. It must be satisfactory to the Order in general, as Well as pleasing 
to the Board of Directors, that the twenty Districts in the immediate vicinity of Man- 
ehester, (who have an opportunity both of seeing and hearing what is going on) are one 
and all, in common with the more distant Districts, doing £eir utmost to support Uie 
Officers of the Order and the Directors in the performance of their duties. 

Those ifirtuouM character* have also, since the Derby A. M. C, discovered that 
the books were wrong. Now we think it very unfortunate, that the same parties who 
have made that discovery, should have been on the Board the year previous, and never 
have detected that error until they were out of office ; and it is a matter of fact, and 
beyond the reach of contradiction, (even by individuals who do not stick at trifles) that 
a P. G. was, by a resolution of the Board, of which he was a member, allowed access 
to the books of the Board, in order to prepare a statement of their proceedings. 

The Board have thought it necessary to give the above explanations, as an intrs- 
ductioa to the following occurrences ; the result we have no doubt, will be read with 
the greatest satisfaction, for whatever doubts some of the members might have had 
about the illegality of the Society, will now be removed, when they read Sir Johi 
Campbell's (his Majesty's Attorney General) opinion, '* That we are a very loysii 
moral, useful, and praiseworthy Institution ; and that there need no remodelling of the 
Independent Order — and that we have nothing else to do, but go on as quietiy aid 
harmoniously as hitherto.'' 

On reference to the September and December Reports it will be found that charges 
were brought, by the Book-keeper of the Order, against various individuals for viola- 
tions of the General Laws, customs, and usages of the Order, and which charges 
were tried before a Special Committee of the Manchester District, held on the 
3Ist October, and 4th of November last. By this Committee P. G.s George Smith 
and James Royle, of the Rock of Hope Lodge ; Joseph Shires, of the Sharon's Pride 
Lodge ; and Edward Chew, of the Cumberland Lodge, were excluded the Order ; 
and P. G. John Goulding, of the Nelson Lodge, was suspended until the next A. M. 
C. P. G. Samuel Higenbotham was exonerated from the charge ; but, on appeal to 
the Board of Directors, he was suspended until the London A. M. C, and the whole 
of the matters were referred to such Committee, in order that the members of the 
Order generally might have an opportunity of finally deciding the matter. 

Immediately after Shire's expulsion, the Sharon's Pride Lodge (of which he was 
a member) passed a Resolution to the following effect, and forwarded the same ts 
the Officers of the Manchester District : 

** That except P. G. Shires be reinstated in the said Sharon's Pride Lodge, Ihay 

(tiie said Sharon^s Pride Lodge) DO EXPEL THE INDEPENDENT ORDER," 

and followed up such Resolution by publishing & scurrilous Pamphlet, entitled, '* Tbb 

AlfDRMSS OF THE ShARON'S PbID* IjODO'*" Wi^ '^Vci*^— VJtiW^gsi \Pax\(*kT^^ eoB>e 
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from the Sharon's Lodge — we have undoubted authority for itating, waa lubjeoted to 
the corrections and amendments of Messrs. Chew and George Smith — ^the latter of 
whom was the wholesale publisher. So detennSned were the parties for the circulation 
of this document, that a copy was sent to most of the Lodges in the Unity through 
the medium of the Post Office, and we are given to understand that it cost one Dk- 
trict alone, in postages for this valw^le expotit the moderate sum of thrbb pounds. 

On reference to the September and December Magazine yarious Addresses will be 
found from numerous and respectable Districts, evincing their opinions of the expeUed 
characters, and their firm determination '* to stand forward and support the Officers of 
the Order in their arduous duty, so long as they continue to act for the general good,*' 
and '* to maintain, in spite of any evil disposed party, the laws of our Institutions 
inviolable." Every Lodge and District, from whkh we have had any communication, 
state that the Sharon's Pride Address was burnt, and received the merited odium it 
80 justly deserves. 

It will Be here necessary to state that P. G. Hignett, of the Rock of Horeb 
Lodge, for printing such Pamphlet, and P. G. Blore, of the Philanthropic Lodge, 
Liverpool, for circulating it, were excluded the Order. 

Immediately after their expulsion, Royle, Smith, and Goulding applied to the 
Lodges /to which they had respectively belonged for the amount of moneys paid by 
them into their Lodges, and which were refused. Royle then thought proper to eom- 
mence proceedings in a legal way, and put the Rock of Hope Lodge in the Manchester 
Court of Requests for five pounds. The cause came on for hearing on the 25th day of 
January, and the Book-keeper of the Order appeared on behalf of the Lodge, and 
proved that Royle had been regularly summoned, and had a copy of the charges, and 
that he had been legally expelled according to the Laws of Odd Fellowship ; but 
not being able to prove that he had a copy of the summons delivered to him, the 
hearing was put off to the next Court, when the Chief Commissioner expressed an 
opinion that the Order was an illegal one ; and although it was contended, on behalf 
of the Lodge, that if the Society was illegal, no party excluded could recover back 
moneys paid in, and which has been repeatedly decided*by the higher Courts — ^both of 
Law and Equity — ^yet a decision was given in favour of Royle for five pounds. Mr. 
Hill, having some doubts on his mind as to the law of the case, suspended his judg- 
ment — ^requested to be furnished with a copy of our Rules — and desired the parties to 
attend at the next Court for his final decision. This request was complied with, and a 
copy of the new revised Minute Book was forwarded to him, and that without ** any note 
or comment,'' the Directors being determined that they would not tamper with parties 
who had to decide. Accordingly, on the 25th January, all parties attended, and Mr. 
Hill delivered judgment for the plaintiff, in doing which he said, " he had with great 
care read over and considered the Act of Parliament relative to Secret Societies, and 
he was clearly of opinion that the Order of Odd Fellows was an illegal Association — 
that the law upon which the party had been expelled was also illegal ; for the Order 
could make no such law as would authorize it to expel any member, and consequently 
that the plaintiff was entitled either to recover the amount of his subscription, or 
otherwise to be fully reinstated in his membership in the Lodge — that the Laws of the 
Order were, in many respects, of a philanthropic character, and he should advise the 
Society to get them enrolled at the Quarter Sessions as directed by the Statute relating 
to Benefit Societies, in which case he did not doubt that every law would be allowed, 
except those relating to the secrets." 

The Editor of the Manchester Guardian reported the case, and commented as 
follows : 

RoTLB 0. Hbaton ajid Anothbb. — In this case the defendants, who are the 
** Noble Grand" and the Secretary, of the '^ Rock of Hope Lodge of Independent 
Odd Fellows," in this town, were summoned for the amount of subscriptions which 
the plaintiff, a member of the Lodge, had froQi tim^ to time paid thereto, from the 
period of his entrs^ace to that of his expulsion,, for an alleged breach of one of the lawSi 
in revealing or exposing the pass-word of a degree. The case had been heard i^t a 
former Court, and stood over to this day, to afford the Chief Commissioner time to 
give the matter due consideration. He now proceeded to give judgment thei;^on ; in 
ioing which the learned gentleman said he had with great care read o^tt vnd. c><vb&v\!^\^\ 
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the act of parliament relative to Secret Societies, and he was elearly of opinion thtt 
the Order qf Odd Fellows was strictly an illegal association ; that tiLe law upon which 
the plaintiff had been expelled was also illegal : for the Order could make no such law 
as would authorise it to expel any member ; and, consequently, that the plaintiff was 
entitled either to recover the amount of his subscription, or otherwise to be folly re- 
instated in his membership in the Lodge. The laws of the Lodge were in many res- 
pects of a philanthropic character, and he should advise the Society to get them enrolled 
at the quarter sessions, as directed by the statute relating to Benefit Societies ; in 
which case he did not doubt that every law would be allowed except those relating to 
the secrets. In order to aid him in his decision, we understand t^at the learned Chief 
Commissioner had been furnished by the defendants' friends with a beautiful bound 
copy of the laws of the Order, or of the particular Lodge with which they were 
connected. 

**We have repeatedly animadverted on the absurdity of the mummeries with 
which the Odd Fellows clothe and mystify what may be, for aught we know, a Sick or 
Benefit Society; but even admitting for a moment the objects and aim of this craft to be 
good and benevolent, we have no hesitation in declaring that the means and observan- 
ces of Odd Fellowship have always been anything rather than beneficial to the mem- 
bers generally. Many a working-man may date the origin of a life of wretchedness to 
his inauguration in the ridiculous mummeries of Odd Fellowship, amidst the intemper- 
ance which characterises the orgies of its Lodge-nights ; including Sunday tippling, and 
other baneful habits and practices fatal to the sobriety and peace of those ensnar^ into 
them under the specious guise of benevolence and good-fellowship. We rejoice, on 
these grounds, that the decision in the Court of Request, — a decision alike just in law 
and in equity — ^has been given, and we should not be sorry to hear as its result, tiiat 
other similar cases were brought before the Court by expelled members, till the 
managers of these Odd Fellows' Lodges shall find themselves compelled either to give 
up the objectionable parts of their system, their secret oaths and ceremonial fooleries, 
their drinking-bouts, and indeed their assembling at public-houses at all, and so merge 
into legalised Benefit Societies, with authorised rules, and a prudent and carefully ar- 
ranged scheme of allowance to their sick and aged members ; or, failing this, that the 
whole organization of Odd Fellowship, which is a standing reproach on the intelligence 
and enlightenment of the nineteenth century, shall pass away with the other fast fading 
relics of a superstitious by-gone age.' 
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To which the Board sent the following answer : 

To the Editor qf the Manchester Guardian. 
Sir. 

In Wednesday's paper you give a report of a case, Royle versus Heaton and 
another, tried at the Court of Request ; you also thought proper to comment on the 
body whom the decision materially interests. There is little doubt you look upon Odd- 
fellowship as an insignificant body, but you are probably unacquainted with the fact 
that it consists of upwards of 80,000 individuals ; also that we are of a d ifferent class 
of beings than your remarks would lead a stranger to suppose. To such a numeroas 
body I have no doubt you will without hesitation give the oi)portunity of vindicating 
their principles and character, both of which your remarks are likely materially to affect. 
It is evident you are unacquainted with the body who through >our instrumentality are, 
perhaps unintentionally, calumniated, and also ignorant of the laws and regulations 
which govern that body. 

That th Chief Commissioner said that the Order of Odd Fellows was an association 
not under the protection of the laws (not being registered under the Friendly Society 
Aci'), is most true; but with due deference to that gentleman we are decidedly of a 
different opinion. But if the Independent Order of Odd Fellows is really proved to be 
an illegal association, which we greatly doubt, steps will be immediately taken to legal- 
ize the Institution, for it is certainly not the wish of the members, nay it is even con- 
trary to the laws by which they are governed, to act in any way contrary to the laws of 
the country. As a proof of this, I can inform you that previous to the committal of 
the Dorchester Unionists an oath was administered to every new initiated member, of 
course without the knowledge that B^aich aiv act was illegal ; but at the first Annnal 
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General Metting of the Order after that occurrence, a law was passed forbidding the 
administration of an oath, either at the initiation of a new member or at any subsequent 
period ; and no such oath in any shape is now taken, although you state that the con- 
trary is the tact. 

Without any disrespect to the Chief Commissioner of the Court of Request, I 
must say there is high legal authority for doubting that the decision is as you state, 
" alike just in law and in equity." We deny that the decision is legal, because if the 
Society is an illegal Institution the Court cannot take cognizance of the transaction ; 
and in this Tiew of the subject we are borne out by the very recent decision of the pre- 
sent Lord Chancelldr in the case of Ewing and Osbaldiston ; and which, when men- 
tioned to Mr. HiU, he said was only a newspaper report ; and though we obtained that 
information through that medium, yet it does not detract from its accuracy. We deny 
that the decision is equitable — to award to one member of a Lodge £5 when we were 
ready to prove, and offered to do so, that the funds of that Lodge did but ayerage little 
more than £3 per member. 

We are recommended to enrol ourselves under the act of parliament, as Benefit 
Societies ; we doubt not this advice is well intended ; we certainly should have been 
glad to adopt the recommendation ; the subject has been long since taken into consi- 
deration, but we find it impracticable to act upon our philanthropic principles, and at 
the same time be enrolled as a Sick and Burial Society. We aim at a higher grade of 
philanthrophy than general Sick Societies ; in addition to relieving our sick and burying 
our dead, we relieve our distressed and aged members. We subscribe to charitable 
Institutions unconnected with our Order ; the Oldham Blue Coat School received up- 
wards j^lOO from the Odd Fellows' Lodges in its immediate neighbourhoo<i ; the 
Stockport Infirmary, in June last, received j^i39 14s. 2|d ; and in November, 1835, 
the Leeds Public Charities received a donation of upwards of j^lOO, from the Lodges 
in that district. I could fill a page of your paper with the gifts to charitable purposes 
from Odd Fellows' Lodges, but the above will be sufficient to satisfy the most scepti- 
cal of the fact. 

At our last General Meeting, held at Derby, we established a Fund to relieve the 
Widows and succour the Orphans of deceased Odd Fellows, and there is little doubt 
before the expiration of twelve months some hundreds of pounds will have been dis- 
tributed among those objects of charity. 

We know that were we enrolled under the Act regulating Sick and Burial Societies, 
every Lodge would have to be governed by their own laws, and we should be prevented 
acting in conjunction with each other : the rich Lodge would not have the power to 
assist a Lodge that is poor in funds ; in fact, we should not have the means of carry- 
ing into effect our philanthropy, on account of being disunited. 

You state " many a working man may date the origin of a life of wretchedness to 
his inauguration in the ridiculous mummeries of Odd-feUowship, amidst the intemper- 
ance which characterises, &c." We are certainly at a loss to know where you got the 
information, and we are quite confident, had you an opportunity to notice our pro- 
ceedings, or an acquaintance with the majority, or even a portion of our members, you 
would not, or could not form such an opinion of us, let alone to lend yourself to 
calumniate and misrepresent a respectable and peaceable body, whose sole aim is to 
banish vice in all its ramifications, and inculcate universal benevolence and 

CHARITY. 

Drunkenness is severely punished according to our General Laws ; and our Lodges 
are liable to heavy fines if they do not close at ten o'clock ; we open at half-past seven ; 
here we have two and a half hours to transact our business ; how much time is there 
left to indulge in the state of inebriety you represent us guilty of ; and if you are in- 
clined to think that tippling commences after the Lodge closes, we would recommend 
you to call at some of the Lodge-houses, and notice how many members remain after 
business is over ; and I would remark that at our last General Annual Meeting, a law 
passed to allow the opening of Odd Fellows' Lodges in respectable Temperance Hotels t 
and some of which are already in active operation, but we can give a more convincing 
proof that we are not the drunken sots you represent us. We at present consist of 
SO, 000 members, 10,000 reside in the towns of Manchestti axiA §>»\Sw^^ ^xv^\\."^\\fe.- 
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mtdiate neighbourhood, 15,000 more within twelve miles of Manchester ; here yo« 
b«Te at least 25,000 members within this immediate neighbourhood. Take the trouble 
to look through the Calendar at the New Bailey, and see how many members of our 
Order have been committed ? Refer to the scores who are weekly brought before the 
magistrates for inebriety and disorderly conduct, tell us how many belong to our Insti* 
tution. We challenge you or any one else to count one-tenth of our ratio to the 
population in this town and neighbourhood committed for misdemeanours, and other 
crfanes, and more especially for drunkenness and disorderly conduct ; if you take that 
trouble, you will be satisfied that not one-tenth of our ratio were guilty of any of those 
crimes ; this is a state of things which could not exist if your assertions were correct. 

You further state that Qcm-fellowship is a reproach on the intelUgeiMse, &c, of 
the nineteenth century ; we have more justice on our side to say, that it is a reproach 
on the intelligence of the nineteenth century that an editor of such a widely circulated 
paper should be so unacquainted with the habits of 10,000 inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood in which he lives, as to misrepresent them in the manner in which 
you have done. We have so frequently been calumniated, that it appears some parties 
take it for granted that we are really the mystified body that we have been represented. 
We can good-humouredly listen to the tales of an old lady about the ceremonies, 8ce. 
of Odd Fellows, but we are certainly surprised that the Editor of the Manchetter 
Cfuardian should propagate stich gossiping tales. Instead of Odd-fellowship bang a 
repioach to the present generation, we have no doubt the time will soon arrive, when 
Odd-fellowship will be boasted of as being a credit to the nation, where the principles 
of our Institution haye been cultivated. You do not find amongst Odd Fellows, op- 
ponents of political opinions, ready to cut each others throats, the same as you find 
amongst many other subjects of his Majesty's dominions. Well would it be for Ireland 
if Odd-fellowship were there cultivated : we should not have so much of party spirit ai 
we at present have. You are mistaken in the opinions you have formed of us ; in jns' 
tice, we shall call on you to insert this letter to refute the misrepresentations ushered 
to the public through your instrumentality. 

I am. Sir, yonr's obediently, 

THOMAS ARMITT. 
5, J\>wn Hall Buildingt, CrosS'Street, 
King-street, Manchester, 3rd Feb, 1837. 

The Editor altogether declined to insert the long letter in favour of the Odd Fel- 
lows. The Board then sent a copy of the above letter to the other Manchester papers, 
ALL of whom very kindly inserted it, with the exception of the Advertiser ; but the 
Advertiser, in their notice to correspondents, in their paper of February 18th, said, 
** We have received a long letter from Mr. Armitt, one of the Officers connected with 
the Odd Fellows, complaining of some strictures passed upon their Order in a print of 
Saturday week. Mr. Armitt entirely refutes the statements as to the alleged demoral- 
izing tendency of the Society — as the letter in question has already appeared in some 
of the Manchester papers, it is not necessary to reprint it now.'' 

It ought <o be stated that the Board of Directors were anxious to have the best 
legal opinion on the subject, and the following Case, drawn up by J. S. Myers, was 
submitted (through the medium of one of the most respectable solicitors in Manches- 
ter) to Sir John Campbell (his Majesty's Attorney General) for his opinion ; and, 
in order to convince the Order that the Case was fairly and honestly stated, we subjoin 
the whole, premising that a copy of the Questions and Answers were inserted in the 
whole of the Manchester newspapers, of February lltb, and paid for as an advertise- 
ment. 

CASE. 

The Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows was formed 
about the year 1812, for the purpose of mutual assistance in sickness and ftmeral ax- 
pences ; and, like the Masonic Order, has pass-words and peculiar signs, by which 
the members recognize those in compliance and entitled to benefit, and to distinguish 
those who, by assiduity and attention, have deserved well of their fellow- members ; 
and by those pass-words are protected from imposition. 
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Penont of tht age allowed bj article, and of good character, are admitted mem- 
bers without any reference to their religious or political opinions ; and in order to 
prevent any discussions on such subjects, it is one of thefondamental principles of the 
Institution, that no song or toast on religious or political topics shall be given or sung, 
under the penalty of certain fines. 

The Manchester Unity consists of upwards 1100 Lodges, and 70,000 members^ 
divided into 131 Districts, the whole of which are governed by certain laws and regula* 
tions sent herewith, and which laws and regulations cannot be altered or amended ex- 
cept by the Annual Committee of the Order, (to which Committee each Lodge if it 
thinks proper can send a representative,) and which is held annually in Whitsun week, 
at some place appointed by the previous Annual Committee, and by which the Grand 
Master and Board of Directors (who are the Executive Council of the Order) are 
appointed. 

It must here be remarked, that previous to May, 1834, the Order without being 
aware of its illegality administered an oath to each new member, that he would not 
divulge the secrets of the Order, but since that period such oath has been abolished, 
and all that is now required, is the promise of the party, nor is any oath at any time 
administered. 

The Order on all occasions, has done its utmost to assist the constituted authori- 
ties in the preservation of the public peace, and in the most disturbed times and dis- 
tricts their Lodges were allowed under sanction of the resident magistracy to hold their 
usual meetings, and there is not even a solitary instance of any one violating this good 
faith, by entertaining any discussions of a political nature, contrary to the government 
and constitution. 

On the accession of his late Majesty George the Fourth, an Address of Condolence 
was presented on that occasion by the Officers, on behalf of the Independent Order, 
and to which Address the following answer was given: 

Whitehall, 25th March, 1820. 
SIR, 

I have had the honour to lay before the King the very loyal and dutiful 
Address of the Loyal Independent Order of Odd Fdlows in Lancashire, and I havo 
to inform you that his Majesty was graciously pleased to receive the same in the most 
gracious manner. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Tour most obedient humble servant, 

SIDMOUTH. 

To Thomas Hignett, Esq., Manchester. 

And on the accession of his present Majesty, an Address, of which the following 
is a copy, was presented: 

TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

We, the Grand Master and Board of Directors, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of 457 Lodges composing the Manchester Unity of the Loyal and Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, beg leave, as your Majesty's most faithful and loyal subjects r 
to present your Majesty with assurances of our sorrow and condolence on the loss of 
your loyal brother, our late beloved Sovereign, whose protection of our rights and 
privileges, calls forth our warmest and sincerest gratitude. 

We further most respectfully beg leave to assure your Majesty, of our unbounded 
loyalty, and firm devotion to your crown, and the illustrious house of which your 
Majesty is now become the principal member. 

That the Almighty may long preserve your Majesty's life, and that your reign may 
be happy, prosperous, and peaceable, are the sincere prayers of the Lo^«\ «xA \\A^* 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows of the Manchester Unity, x\k«u ^\iQTt\, '^o^xc^vV^'^N:^ 
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\ktA not more loyal or faithful fubjeeta. Given under oar aeal at Manchester, in thf 
county of Lancaster, the I4th day of July, 1830, and signed on behalf of the Inde- 
pebdent Order, 

JOHN ASHHURST, G. M. 

WILLIAM GRAY, D. G. M. 

THOMAS ARMITT, C. S. 

To this Addreas the following answer was received, — 

Whitehall, July 26M, 1830. 
SIR, 

I have had the honour to lay before the King, the loyal and dutiful Address 
of the Grand Master and Board of Directors, acting in the name and on the behalf of 
the 457 Lodges composing the Manchester Unity of the Loyal and Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, which accompanied your letter of the 4th instant ; and I have the 
satisfaction to inform you, that his Majesty was pleased to receive the same in the 
most gracious manner. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

ROBERT PEEL. 
Mr. Thomas Armitt. 

Another striking feature in the constitution of the Order is, ** that it does not coon* 
tenance Trades' Unions, and that no officer or brother is allowed a travelling certificate, 
or the travelling reliefs, who may have left his employ through a strike or a turnout 
for wages under any circumstances :" a measure which, as the Society consists of both 
masters and workmen, has a tendency to carry into practice those benevolent views 
upon which the Independent Order is based— r" Good will to all/' 

It will be obvious to all that, in so numerous a Society, instances will occur in 
which individuals render themselves liable to be excluded for some violation of the 
laws, a copy of which is given to each member as a guide for his conduct as soon as 
he enters. 

The followin«: is a recent instance in which a party was excluded, and which has 
been the cause of laying before you the present case for your opinion : 

In the month of October last a person of the name James Rotle, a member of 
the Rock of Hope Lodge, Manchester, was summoned before a District Committee 
fbr a violation of the 73rd resolution, page 19th of the Minute Book sent herewith; 
in making known the secrets of the Order, and such Charge having been folly and 
clearly proved, he was expelled. It will be requisite here to observe, that although 
he was regularly summoned to attend to answer such charge ; and with a copy of which 
he was furnished, he did not appear, md was expelled in his absence, a provision 
being made for parties who will not appear, by the 79th resolution, (page 20.) 

Royle, who had been a member of his Lodge upwards o^six years, but who at the 
time of his expulsion was out of benefit for non-payment of his subscriptions, applied 
after his expulsion to his Lodge for re-payment of the money he had paid in the way 
of subscriotions ; and this being refu8.ed him, he commenced proceedings (against two 
of the presiding officers) in the Court of Request, for the Parish of Manchester, fov the 
recovery of ^5, the extent of its jurisdiction. When the case came on for trial, the 
defendants objected that Royle having been regularly summoned, tried and sentenced 
according to the laws and regulations of the Order, was not legally entitled to anything. 
Mr, Hill, Attorney General for the County of Chester, (Chairman) was of opinion 
that the laws of the Order not being enrolled pursuant to the Friendly Societies Act, 
10th Geo. 4, c. 56, and also stating themselves on the very face of them to be a " Se- 
cret Society." were not entitled to the benefit of the Act of Parliament, and were an 
Illegal Society, and on these grounds the Court gave a verdict for the plaintiff ; hut 
which judgment, Mr. Hill has since suspended until the next Court-day, in order that 
he may take time to consider his opinion. 

The Manchester Unity, anxious in all cases to act in accordance with the laws of 
their country, are desirous of knowing how far such verdict is correct, and therefon* 
wish to have an opinion on the following points, after perusal of the Minute Book sent 

herewith, and which contains tYic Geikwa\l*vN%, wvd^VVtKe Rules and Regulations of 

the Order : 
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QUESTIONS. 

Is th« Manehetter Unity of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, a legal, 
or an illegal Society ? 



If the Manchester Unity is an illegal 
Society, can a party expelled, or an in- 
dividual who is desirous of leaving the 
Order, recover by an action in the Court 
of Requests, or any other Court, the 
amount of money paid by him into his 
Lodge ; and if he can recover, is he en- 
titled to more than an equal quota or 
proportion of the surplus fund in pos- 
session of the Lodge at the time of his 
expulsion? 

If the Manchester Unity is an illegid 
Society, what proceedings should be a- 
dopted to render it a legal one? 

If the Manchester Unity is an illegal 
Society, can the Lodge set-off against any 
claim a member may make after hia ex- 
pulsion or withdrawal, aums of money 
paid him daring sickness ; as also hia 
proportion of the quarterly expences of 
the Lodge, from the date of his eiitranee 
up to the time of exclusion or withdrawal ? 

Could not a rule for a writ of prohibi- 
tion be obtained from the Court of King's 
Bench, upon an affidavit of the facta, to 
restrain the Court of Requests from issu- 
ing execution, on the ground that their 
verdict (if against the Society) is illegal, 
and contrary to law, and thus bring the 
whole matter before that Court ? 

An 1 generally to advise ? 



ANSWERS. 

Some little doubt may be entertained 

whether the Society of Odd Fellows may 

not be considered as coming within the 

letter of the provisions of the statutes 

respecting affiliated societies ; but it ap* 

pears to be a very loyal, moral, useful, 

and praiseworthy Institution,—- and I 

think the mdmbers may continue to 

meet according to the rules of the Or* 

der, as they luive so long done, without 

anyilanger of being called in qneation 

for a breach of the law. 

If the Society were illegal, an expelled 
member cannot, by law, recover back 
any part of the money paid by him to hia 
Lodge. 



I do not fee any necessity for the So' 
ciety being remodelled. 



If the Society were disaolYod, no mem- 
ber could daim more than hia share of 
the surplus : and if an account were taken 
on the footing of the sums he has paid, 
there moat be a set-off in respect of the 
sums be haa received. 



I think the Conrt^ of Conscience haa 
exceeded its jurisdiction, and if it pro- 
ceeds in such casee, it might be restrain- 
ed by a prohibition. 
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I would strongly recommend to the 
Odd Fellows to keep clear of law pro- 
ceedings altogether if possible ; let them 
try to go on quietly and harmoniously as 
hitherto. But should the Court of 
Conscience absurdly attempt to put them 
down, by encouraging actions against 
the Society by expielled or discontented 
members, I think an application should 
be made to the Court of King'a Bench 
for a pn^ibition. 

(Signed) 

J. CAMPBELL. 
Tmmph, January 30M, 18Sf . 
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U wlU aow bt Bt«MUU7 lo reText back to Royle't case, and to state, th it a itt- 
^1 having been given againit the Lodge, the amount was paid ; it is also necessary 
hero to add, that Smith having made a claim for j^lO. 13s. Od. the same was paid him 
bj the Lodge^ but that contrary to the advice of the Officers of the Order and of tbe 
Dittriet. 

Emb<ddened by this decision, and determined to get back his money, and to in- 
jure the Independent Order, Gronlding next put the Nelson Lodge into the same Court 
for £5» ; but the Lodge sealously determined to contest the matter, and authorized 
their officers to do so. The N. O. of the Lodge, who was ill at the time, deputed 
J. S. Myers to appear for him, who, together with P. G. Buck, made the necessary 
pteparations to defend the case successfully ; and in order that no difficulty might 
ooenr in proving that Goulding had been summoned to appear before the Committee 
who suspended him, and also that he had been furnished with a copy of hit charges, 
the following notice was served upon him : 

No. 227, IN THB COUAT OF Rb<%UK8T8, 

B H wte m John Oomidinff, eompUdnani, and Robert Buck and William Burrowi, 

dtfetuUmif, 

We do hereby give you notice to produce and shew forth to the Court and Coa- 
nlasionen present at the hearing of this case, the summons or paper-writing, under 
the handa and seal of the Manehester District Officers, summoning and requiring you 
to appear before a Committee of the said Manchester District, on Monday, October 
31tty 1836, at the Earl of Oxford Lodge-house, the Navigation Inn, Great Ancoats- 
ttreet, Manchester, to answer the charges therein contained and preferred against yoUf 
er otherwise parole, or other evidence will be given of the contents thereof ; and yon 
are ftirther remdred to produce to the said Commissioners, on the hearing of this case, 
the silver snuff box paid for out of the Lodge funds of the Nelson Lodge. Dated this 
11th day of Fbbmary, 1837. 

Yours, obediently, 

ROBERT BUCK. 
Td Mr. John Goulding, the above-named WILLIAM BURROWS, 

eompbinaat, aad toall whom it may concern. 

The next consideration was, as to a notice of set-oiF to Goulding's daim, and 
which, according to hia bill delivered, amounted to j^lO. 13s. and common sense natnr* 
dly struck them that Goulding was liable to his equal or proportionate share of the 
half-yearly expences of the Lodge— that is, for sick allowances, gifts, share towards 
travelling expences, ftmerals, Secretary's salary, and all other necessary expences. 

On this principle — and which must strike «very one to be a just and equitaUe 
one — a notice of tet-off was drawn up, and of which the following is a eopy ; 

No. 227» IN THB COUKT OF RSQUBSTS, 

Betwem John OotUdh^, eomplainani, and Robert Buck and William Burrowe, 

dtfendante. 

We do hereby give you notice that we shall, on the hearing of this ease, set^ 
against any elaim you may makt against ua as the Officers of the Nelson LodgOt the 
following aocovnt. Dated this seventh day of February, 1837. 

Yours, obediently, 

ROBERT BUCK. 
To Mr. Joha Goulding^ the above-nasMd com- WILLIAM BURROWI^ 

plainanty and to aH others whom it may conoem. 

Mr. John Goulding, 

To the Nelson Lodge, Dr. 

jf. s. ^• 
1836, Joae 20 to Aug. 1» To your share of current expences of ^x>dge. ..055) 
Aof . 1 to Jan. 1827, To do. do. do 10 4 

Curried forwaxd Ml 1 ^1 
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d. t. 

Brought forward 1 1 

1827, January to July 31, To yoar ihirt of onrrent txptnoet of Lodge .. 13 
July 31 to Jan. 29, To do. do. do 7 

1828, Jan. 29 to July 29, To do. do. do 13 

July 29 to Jan. 27, 1829, To do. do. do 17 

1829, Jan. 27 to Joly 28, To do« do. do 16 

July 28 to Jan. 26, 1830, To do. do. do 11 

1830, Jan. 26 to July 27, To do. do. do 13 

Joly 27 to Jan. 25, 1831, To do. do. do 9 

1831, Jan. 25, to Joly 26, To do. do. do 16 

July 26, to Jan. 24, 1832, To do. do. do 17 

1832, Jan. 23, to July 24, To do. do. do 16 

Jnly 24, to Jan. 22, 1833, To do. do. do 16 

1833, Jan. 22, to July 23, To do. do. do 12 

July 23, to Jan. 21, 1834, To do. do. do 9 

1834, Jan. 21, to July 22, To do. do. do 13 

July 22, to Jan. 20, 1835, To do. do. do .0 11 

1835, Jan. 20, to July 21, To do. do. do 10 

July 21, to Jan. 19, 1836, To do. do. do 14 

1835, October, To SilTer Snuff Box allowed by younelf 4 

1836, Jan. 19, to July 19, To your share of current ezpenoet of Lodge . . 15 
July 19, to Not. 4, To do. do. do 7 
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For the information of Lodges who may be placed in a similar state through ex* 
pelled or suspended members, we will briefly state the principle upon which this notice 
of set-off was drawn up. The number of members good on the books of the Lodge 
was ascertained for each half year, and the whole of the ezpences for the half year be«i 
found, that amount was divided by the number of members; thus, the number of mem- 
bers good on the books at the first half-yearly Committee after Goulding entered, was 
ninety-six ; and the expences were £25, 2s. 4d. and his ninety-sixth share of suoh 
cxpences, amounted to 5s. 3Jd., and so on of the rest. 

On Wednesday, February 8th, the case came on : Goulding, attended by Mr. 
Higinbotham and others, — and Myers and Buck attended for the Nelson Lodge, and 
the following is the account as published in the Manchester Guardian, of the 15th : — 

Goulding «. Burrows and anothxr. — In thb case^illiam Burrows, President, 
and Robert Buck, Secretary, of the "Nelson Lodge of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows," were summoned by the plaintiff, John Goulding, a member of the 
Lodge, for the sum of £5,, paid by him into the Lodge since he joined it. He said 
he was now suspended from the benefits of membership, and he claimed the repayment 
of that sum, or his own re-instatement as a member. — In answer to an inquiry from 
Mr. Hill, Myers said that the plaintiff was suspended to the 15th of May next, for a 
breach of the laws of the Lodge, in bringing into contempt a decision of the Annual 
Committee. — Mr. Hill. These, I presume, are the same rules which I inspected be- 
fore, — [Myers. Yes, sir,] — and which rules I said before and now repeat, even on 
more mature deliberation, are eontrary to law. But I will go further. These rules 
are not only contrary to the Friendly Society Act, but also, as I said in the first in- 
stance, contrary to the Act of the 39th Geo. III., cap. 79. By this Statute it is en- 
acted that every Society which shall be composed of different divUions or branches, or 
of different parts acting in any manner separately or distinctly Crem each other, or o! 
which any part shall have any separate or distinct President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Delegate, or other officer, elected or appointed by or for such part, or authorise4to 
act as an officer for any such part, such societies, divisions, or branches, shall be 
deemed and taken to be tmtet^/W eombmathru and etn^ederaeiei* Nothing can be 
plainer, in my mind, than the words of thia act. Again, in these Lodges there are 
secret signs to be observed, which is in fact a secret engagement between the ^9«c6»k« 
Now, in the clause of the statute, it is eQacted, tViat al^x l\v% ^ wvck^^^ ^^ WtX. i£^> 
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SocieUei, tht members whereof shall, according to the rules thereof, or to any provi- 
sion or agreement for that purpose, be required or admitted to take any oath or engage- 
ment whitfh shall be an unlawful oath or engagement within the intent and meaning of 
an Act passed in the 37th year, &c. (the Act for effectually preventing the adminis- 
tering of unlawful oaths,) every such Society, the members whereof, or any of them, 
shall take any such oath or engagement, shall be deemed and held to be en unimofitl 
Society. I say that, acting as you do, one large body having a separate and distinct 
President, and acting separately from another, you are an Ulegal Society, within the 
meaning of this Act. — Myers. This case, Mr. Hill, stands on very different grounds 
from the last one, and we laid a case before the Attorney General, Sir John l#ampbdl, 
who has given his opinion in our favour. — Mr. Hill. Very likely ; any gentlemsn 
will get an opinion in his favour, if he takes care to draw up his case accordingly. I 
have a high opinion of the Attorney General ; I believe there is no better lawyer in 
England; but it depends entirely on the case laid before him. — Myers. Then as to the 
illegality of the Society, I think you laid down that if a Society is illegal, parties can- 
not recover who are members of it. — Mr. Hill. What I say is, that you cannot enforce 
your rules, which are very numerous, and some of them very like freemasonry ; but 
free masons are particularly excepted in the Act to which I have alluded. — Myers. 
But we'll take it on this ground, then; we'll consider, if you like, that this is an illegal 
Society : then the plaintiff can't recover, as a member of it. — Mr. HiU. I am not here 
to argue a case with you, but to decide.— *Myers. Well, then, the plaintiff has not 
proved that he has paid £h. into the Society. — Goulding. Does the Secretary deny 
that I have paid £h.t aye, £\A, in ? — The Secretary admitted that he had paid jf5., 
but denied a payment to the full extent that the plaintiff alleged. Mr. Hill asked if he 
had received anything, and long statements were entered into by both defendents, to 
the effect, that though Goulding had not received any benefit himself, he had sanc- 
tioned by holding up his hand, in voting for payments to other sick members, of which 
his share (of liability) amounted to £\^. 5s. ; that altogether he had paid in £\A, lOs.; 
and that consequently, he had sanctioned the expenditure of £^, 15s. more than what 
he had paid in subscriptions. The expenditure was votoil at half-yearly meetings of 
the committee, and when the Lodge contained 95 members, the plaintiff was debted 
with a 95th part of the expenditure. — Mr. Hill called on the defendants to prove these 
facts, but said he could not take the evidence of any member of the Lodge, as he most 
be an interested party in the matter. — Goulding was sworn and admitted having occa- 
sionally voted for the expenditure of money. He had been a regular contributor ever 
since June 1826, and he had not received anything from the Lodge, except one present 
for his valuable services. — [This was a silver snuff box, with the inscription "Presented 
by the Nelson Lodge of the I. O. F. to P. G. John Goulding, as a token of its esteem 
Oct. 27, 1835.] — They had suspended him until Whit Sunday, and then, when the 
Annual Committee or Parliament met, that body mi|iht suspend him for such further 
time as it thought fit. — Mr. Hill. I think they ought to reinstate you. — Goulding. 
Let them reinstate me, and I'll endeavour to aid the Society, if it's in any diffioidty. 
— Mr. Hill. What has he done to be suspended ? — Myers repeated that the suspen- 
sion was for bringing into contempt the decision of a yearly meeting; but when asked in 
what way the plaintiff had brought it into contempt, Myers said, **I don't know Tvhether 
I am authorised to state it here. I can prove that he was summoned, tried, and con- 
victed. — Goulding. I deny that I was tried by the rules of the Society. It is rein- 
statement I look for, more than the money. 1 have paid ten guineas more than I have 
received or sanctioned of: when I joined the Lodge they had ^30. in hand, and when I 
left they had ;^180. — Myers said that those members who ceased to contribute, suck 
as those who leave the town, left their money behind. — Mr. Hill. Yes, and every 
member you expel, increases the money of the Society, for his share goes amongst tiie 
remaining members. I think the plaintiff is entitled to receive his balance after deduct- 
ing what he has received, or sanctioned, being expended. He would ask Goulding ol 
his oath, if he had sanctioned the payment of, and had received, more -than would leave 
the balance of j^5. due to him which he now claimed. — Goulding. By no meant, Sir. 
Mr. Hill. Then there is no proof to the contrary. What is your motive for not rein- 
stating him ? Myers. His suspension will be up on the 15 th May, and he hu two 
appeaWthat he may make if he likes.—- •Goulding. Yes ; and in the one ease it would 
eoBt me £2$,, to take my evidence up to London ; and if I appeal to the other tribinal 
i§n, it would be to my accuseri. 
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Mr. Hill. I doii*t gce» in this ease, lo far as the eyidence goes, any proof againtt 
the plaintiff. There is evidence that he has paid sums into the Society to the extent 
claimed, and therefore I am of opinion that there most he Judgment for the plaintif. — 
Myers. Then the Society will follow up the advice of the Attorney General ; and with- 
out any disrespect to the Court I must say, that it is the intention of the Society to 
apply in this case, to the Court of King's Bench for a writ of prohibition. — (Clapping 
of hands by Odd Fellows, and a cry of " Bravo.'') — Mr. Hill. I can have no possible 
objection. — Myers. Then, Sir, as a matter of course, we may consider that the exe- 
cution will be suspended for a time. — Mr. Hill. Certainly ; the execution shall be sus- 
pended for any reasonable time. How long do you desire ? — Myers. I shall consult 
Mr. Law who took the Attorney General's opinion for us. — Goulding asked if Mr. HUl 
would have any objection to his employing counsel. — Mr. Hill. None upon earth. — 
Goulding stated to Mr. Hill, after the case was disposed of, that he was suspended 
merely for asking that the accounts of the Lodge should be audited and examined by a 
public accountant.* 

The Editor of the Guardian made also the following comments : 

In our number of the 1st instant, we gave a short report of a case at the Court 
of Requests: in which the ** Noble Grand" and the Secretary of the ** Bock qf Hope 
Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows" were summoned by an expelled 
member of the Lodge, for the amount of subscriptions paid by him thereto ; and in 
our present number will be found a report of a somewhat similar case — the member 
being, however, suspended till May next, and not absolutely expelled — against the 
the President or " Noble Grand" and the Secretary of the Nelson Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows. Both these Lodges are within the Manchester Dis- 
trict of the Manchester Unity of this Order ; and we find, by a List of the Lodges 
for 1835, that the former Lodge at that time contained 130 members, the latter 229. 
Appended to the notice of the former case, on the 1st instant, were some observations 
of our own, on the evils of this system of secret society- ship, especially in reference 
to the intemperance resulting from its Lodge celebrations, Sunday tippling, &c. We 
have since had laid before us some printed documents, which, if they may be relied 
on, go far to corroborate what we then stated. As none but Odd Fellows can have 
an opportunity of ascertaining whether they are strictly correct, we of course do not 
vouch for their accuracy ; but we have been assured by a party, on whose veracity we 
think we can rely, that they are substantially true. 

From these documents it appears then, that a part of the system is the delivery,, 
chiefly on Sundays, in the various Lodges, which are held at public houses, of a sort 
of lectures, which it is stated are extracted principally from the works of Yolney and 
Voltaire, and from the Bible, ** which lectures cost the Order £637 \. per year in liquor 
only." This it may be said is a sweeping assertion ; but the details are given to the 
following effect : — 525 [in 1835 there were 890] Lodges hold their Lectures 26 times 
a year, and supposin;;; only the officers of the Lodge attend, (and twelve in eadi Lodge 
must attend or be fined) 12 persons spending sixpence each in liquor, makes the yearly 
expenditure of one Lodge £7. 16s., or for the 525 Lodges jf4U90. Then 525 Lodges 
hold their Lodges and their Lectures 13 times a year, the money expended in liquor 
amounts to ^2045 ; and there are 118 [now 121] Districts which hold four quarterly 
Lectures per year, at each of which, on a very moderate calculation, 20 persons at- 
tend, [in Manchester, we are assured at least 200 attend] and spend sixpence each, 
^23 f». These three sums make up the enormous amount already stated. Perhaps 
some light may be thrown upon the subject, by the statement that the Grand Master 
of the Order (so says one of the documents we have mentioned) is a tavern-keeper. — 
The same documents contain a great variety of charges of jobbing, against officers of 
the Lodges and of the Order, and accusations against other individuals of altering 
figures, deficiencies in their accounts, &c., into which we shall not enter, as they are 
wholly beside our present purpose, which is to show that much intemperance does at 
present exist in connexion — and so long as the Lodges are held in public houses, we 
fear it must be said in compulsory connexion — ^with the nonsensical observances and 



♦This is untrue ; he was suspended for bringing into contempt the decisions of 
the A. M. C— J. S. M. 
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Biiiinineries of the *' Parpls Degree/' and the more doubtful monlity of *' Suidaj 
Lectures,'' compiled in part from the pages of deistical writers. We conclude with 
an extract from an ap)ieal to the public hj a member of the Rock qf Hope Lodge u 
to the tendency and effect of these things : — 

** Such a questionable species of morality cannot fail to be properly appreciated 
by the religious world, which is led to believe that the Order is an Institution of vir- 
tue, philanthrophy, and pure morality ; such are some of the uses to which the fondi 
of the Order are applied. This is the manner in which the poor man's money is taken 
from him ; such are the inducements the Order holds forth to him, to leave his home 
and his family on the sabbath to seek the purlieus of the alehouse ; such the tempt- 
ations to drunkenness and its train of horrid evils, when the emaciated wife and the 
ragged children plead in vain for amendment from an abandoned, dissipated husband, 
whose home is the Lodge, whose god is the pot, and where the only honour that is 
paid him, and the only smiles he receives, are from those who are draining his pocketi 
to replenish their own, and to offend whom, or to attempt to impeach them, is cer- 
tain expulsion, and the loss of all the cash he may have paid into the Order since he 
became a member." 

To which the Directors sent an answer, which the Editor again entirely deeUntd: 
the Directors then sent the following introduction, and a copy of the fetter to all the 
other Manchester papers, which they inserted verbatinif except the Advertuer^ who 
stated through press of matter, he had to erase a part : — 

To the Editor qf the Manchester Courier. 

Sib,— The Manchester Guardianj to justify his attack against thia Institotion, 
on Wednesday last cited extracts from an anonymous placard : we considered it ov 
duty to lay before the public the inconsistency of the remarks, as well as the doings of 
a few headstrong individuals, but which the Guardian entirely declined. On behalf of 
a numerous and peaceable body, we solicit you, through the medium of your impar- 
tial journal, to administer the antidote to the poisonous slander of the Guardian.'- 
Respecting the legality of our Society, we would recommend the perusal of the speech 
of Mr. Poulett Thomson, in the House of Commons, on February 16th, on the mo- 
tion for the appointment of a Committee relative to Benefit Societies. 

By Order of the Directors, 

THOMAS ARMITT. 
5, Town Hall Buildings, Cross-street, King-street, 
Manchester, February 21st, 1837. 



To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, 

Sir, — On behalf of 80,000 members, we appeal to you whether the mode yon 
have adopted against us, and which has a direct tendency to prejudice the pubUe 
against our Institution, has anything like justice or impartiality about it. In the first 
instance you made observations against us, and when we sent an answer you ** erUinlp 
declined to insert the letter in favour qfthe Odd' Fellows/' but, after all, your impar- 
tiality again led you to commence an attack against us. Surely you do not mean to 
say that your last Wednesday's remarks in any way strengthen your previous asser- 
tions ; you may depend upon it, that the public will be rather surprised with your con- 
clusions, when they find that you yourself seem to doubt whether the ** printed doeu* 
ments laid hrfore you can be relied upony** and from which you drew the conclusionii 
and though you state ** that you have been assured, by a party on whose veracity yoo 
can rely." Now we can tell you, without fear of contradiction, that the same party 
on whose veracity you place so much confidence, is either a person who was expelled 
as unworthy to associate amongst us, or else a very intimate friend of an expelled in- 
dividual, and from whom he got his information ; in either case the authority if the 
same, and must be admitted to be rather doubtful. 

You will admit that there is nothing very mysterious to hear a convict declare bis 
own innocence, and attempt to criminate his accusers; nay, and call all the world 
rogues and himself the only honest man. Your case must certainly be Very weak. 
when we find that you grasp (" a* AroN^mw^ tft«ii ik,t %tta^s^") at an anonymous pU- 
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turd, to itrengthen jDnnelf-^a placard which a few recUest and diiappointed individ- 
tt<d8, (in ambition and in place,) have posted at the comers of the streets, and to 
which they thenuelvei eren dared not put their signatures, nor conld they persuade a 
printer to own it, and it was consequently ushered to the world without a printer's 
name ; and yet to this document you gi?e implicit confidence ! 

You appear stunned at the announcement in the *' printed documents," that we 
spend the enormous sum of £6,371 per year in liquor only. In the first instance, you 
will not deny that an antagonist will never place his opponent's position in the most 
favourable view. In the second place, you forget that this £6,371 is the aTerage ex- 
penditure of 80,000 members, and by the simple rule of dinsion, we find that this 
enormous sum amounts to a fraction aboTC tunepence, which erery Odd Fellow spends 
in the course of a year, or less than one halfpenny per week. This is certainly terri- 
ble 1 Oh I what sots. Suppose it is all spent in fourpenny ale, every member has to 
swallow nearly five quarts in the course of a year ! Now do not forget that this £6.371 
is held up against us by our greatest opponenta— by a party who have rendered them- 
selves liable to expulsion, because 80,000 members did not think half a dozen nameless 
individuals fit to direct the affairs of the Institution ; but mark, these calculations have 
been frequently published in our own periodical, (which has at present a circulation of 
12,000 in number,) to impress upon our members the utility of sobriety. To shew ihe in- 
fluence of these individuals, the Order now consists of above 1,100 Lodges, and one 
solitary Lodge has left us to support these modem ttthms, and of that Lodge nearly 
one-third have left, to rejoin our body, so well satisfied are they with the views and 
objects of the party. But why should they trouble themselves so much aboat our 
affairs ; they have established a new Institution at a publiC'houee,* Why not remedy 
the evils they complain of, and shew the worhl they have established a more moral 
and osefiil Institution than ours ? We can answer, this is not their object. 

To prove your previous assertions, you draw a conclusion from "the printed docu- 
ments" about " the more doubtful moridity of Sunday lectures, compiled in part from 
the pages of deistical writers." We really think this too bad ; their " printed docu- 
ment" we never thought worthy of answering, being well acquainted with the authors, 
and the objects they had in view ; but the Editor of the Guardian to draw such a con- 
closion, without being quite certain that such is the case, is more than we could have 
expected. We should have imagined that you would not so soon have forgot the implied 
censure of Lord Chief Justice Denman in a late case — " That if the Editor qf a news* 
paper makes statements as statements qf facts, he should be cartful in first ascertaining 
whether they are really correct,** 

You will perhaps be surprised when we tell you that the author of the " printed 
document" waa well acquainted with the fact, that the person against whom the greatest 
spleen has been exhibited, has been an active member of the Methodist Connexion for 
the last twenty years ; we could also furnish you with a good round list of preachers of 
the Gospel, (Churchmen as well as Dissenters) who are members of the Order: and we 
imagine that the public will be rather dubious to believe that they would remain amongst 
QSf if we were such an irreligious body as your remarks would lead one to suppose- 
Besides, our laws expressly state " that religious disputes are never suffered in any 
Lodge ;" and as for Sunday lectures, let it suffice when we tell you that our last An- 
nual Meeting discountenanced such proceedings, and which has been attended to. 

We i^nst here remark, that it is not our intention to enter into a paper war : 
twenty un^d individuals who have to attend to their own avocations, and act as the 
executive of 80,000 members, have other business than to satisfy a few Invincibles ! 
Had an individual attacked us, we should never have wasted our time to answer him, 
^ing satisfied that " Time's a tell tale" — but when an Editor condescends to attack 
as, it alters the case. We admit it is the duty o f an Editor to attack evils wherever 
they exist ; but we deny that he has a right to attack a body on exparte evidence, and 

^t evidence a printed bill without a printer's name 1 Should you, Sir, receive any 

■II — — ■ . \. ■ - 

*In order more fully to shew that their views are not in accordance with their pro- 
fessed object, they have, within the last few weeks, made an application to a beer shop^ 
in Bnry-street, Salford, to open a new Lpdge, but the landlord declined the honor of 
their patronage.— J. S. M. 
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more documenU, tnd it is really your desire to be scquainted with the ftusti of the cue, 
•end a note to our office, and you shall be fomiahed with all the information we are 
capable of giring. 

In the mean time we think, ihoogh yon have refused to insert oar former com- 
munication, we are fairly entitled to have this inserted ; but let this be as it will, we 
are eertain that the public will be more inclined to take the opinion (formed after a 
perusal of our laws) of Sir John Campbell, the Attorney Greneral, that we care a very 
hftUt fmoml, ue^fkif andpraiee worthy Irutiiuiion, than your unjust censure fwmoi 
on ejcpcrte ^ridemee, and that* of a very questionable nature ; and be assured, that tin 
time will soon arriTe when public opinion will force you to do ns justice, howerei dig> 
inclined you may be. Bear also in mind your assertion, that the deciaion of the Cowt 
ef Requests *' woe alike Juet in law and in equity.** Mr. Hill (to his great credit) bj 
carefully re-considering the matter, on last Wednesday admitted that his fonner deei- 
sioos were not according to law, and of course, contrary to your assertions, and ac- 
cordingly gave the final decision in farour of tbit Lodge. 

In conclusion, we must inform you that according to our constitution we have no 
power to alter a single law ; our duty consists to protect the laws as established by the 
Annual Meetings, (which consist of deputies from various parts of the country,) and 
to whom only we are amenable ; at the same time, any and every member has the 
priyilege to arraign our conduct before that tribunal. 

We have at no time obtruded ourselves or our opinions on public notice thnngli 
the medium of your or any other journal, and surely you may let ua alone to mind ear 
own business. That we have laws which may require altering, we do not deny ; wt do 
so every year at our Annual Meetings ; but your mode of curing our disease, by pre- 
scribing to put an end to our existence, is certainly a novel prescription in tiie niae- 
teenth century. Our eole object is to do yoodf and we shall at all times be glad tobafc 
our conduct criticised ; but then we should be justly dealt with. We now wash oar 
hands of the subject, and shall not attend to any further attacks, leaving the case to 
the impartial decision of the public. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

THOMAS ARMITT. 
^, Town Hall Buildings, Cross-street, King-street, 
Manchester, February 17th, 1837. 

In compliance with Mr. Hill's request, at the conclusion of the trial, the ongiBil 
<case as submitted to Sir John Campbell, together with his opinion, and a copy of Ae 
new revised Minute Book were forwarded to him. The next court day, Myers at- 
tended at the Court at its opening, when it was intimated to him, that if Gouldiiig 
was present Mr. Hill would give his opinion ; Myers, therefore, waited upon Gouidiiig, 
who promised to attend, and did so, accompanied by Mr. Higenbotham. Mr. Hill thee 
proceeded to give his opinion, and which we give as reported in the Manchester Gosr- 
dian, of February 22nd : — 



GouLDiNO V, Burrows and Another. — In this case, a report of which 
in our paper of Wednesday week, the parties were requested again to attend the eovti 
and the learned Chief Commissioner addressed them at great length on the reasons Iw 
had for still holding the opinion that Odd Fellows' Lodges were Ulegal Societies. He 
then said that at the last court he thought it right, having some doubt in his aund 
respecting another part of the case, and understanding that the opinion of Sir Joka 
Campbell, the Attorney General, had .been taken on the case, to see that case and tto 
opinion of that eminent lawyer ; for in a case fairly stated to him, he (Mr. HQl) shoaU 
not for a moment arrogate to himself an equal degree of law, but should fed hiiimtf 
bound by such an opinion as the Attorney General's, in contradiction to hit owbw— 
But the case, as stated, certainly appeared to him to be an e^r parte case, ihemi^ ke 
wonld add, injustice to the parties, some questions had been very fairly put; fautke 
did not think the answers of the Attorney General quite so fairly given. He woaM 
read the questions and answers for the satisfaction of the public, becimae he Mt hsHetf 
called upon to justify the proceedings of that court, inasmuch aa the Odd Fellowt kad 
thought proper (and he found no fault with them for it) to publish the opioiOA of tlM 
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Attorney General. The learned CoBuikisuoner tlien read the five qaettiona, and the 
request to the Attorney General "generally to advise," which were advertised, togetUei- 
with the Attorney General's answers, in the Guardian of Saturday last. The first 
qaestion was a very simple and direct one, and should have had a direct answer; but he 
(Mr. Hill) could construe nothing from the Attorney 6eneral*s answer, but an admis- 
sioa that this was an illegal Society. What he meant by '' affiliated Societies" he (Mr. 
Uill) was at a loss to conceive. He knew of no such societies. The Odd Fellows' 
was a " friendly Society," and in his judgment there was a very considerable difference 
between the terms. Very likely, as the Attorney General said, the members might 
continue to meet without any danger of being called in question for a breach of the 
law. But the Attorney General did not answer the question — '* Is it or is it not a legal 
Society?" The Attorney General's answer to the second question met this case en- 
tirely ; for it was as clear as the sun at noon-day, that this was an illegal Society ; 
and he (Mr. Hill) felt bound therefore, to acquiesce in that opinion of the Attorney 
General, that an action cannot be brought either in this or any other court, to recover 
back the money he has paid into such Society. On this point he (Mr. Hill) had ex- 
pressed some doubts to the Commissioners of the court, before he had seen the Attorney 
General's opinion ; his impression then was that such money could be recovered ; bat 
he mighv now safely say, on mature reflection and consideration, that he was in error, 
and now believed that it could not be recovered from any illegal Society. In answer 
to the third question,—'^ If an illegal Society, what proceedings should be adopted to 
render it a legal one?" the Attorney General had said, *' I do not see any necessity 
for the Society being re-modelled." It appeared to him that this was anything but a 
direct answer ,-^and he thought any one who would examine the case and the opinion, 
would agree witb him in saying, that the Attorney General seemed scrupulously to 
have evaded the question. He had not in any one instance, in any part of his opinion, 
said directly whether this was a legal or an illegal Society. In answer to the fourth 
qaestion, the Attorney General said, ** If the Society were dissolved," (though there 
was no question as to its dissolution) no member could claim more than his share of 
the surplus." — Could anybody doubt that ? This was no answer to the question. To 
the fifth question, as to whether a rule for a writ of prohibition could not be obtained 
from the Court of King's Bench to restrain the Court from issuing execution, — the 
Attorney General's answer was, ** I think the Court of Conscience has exceeded its 
jurisdiction, and if it proceeds in such cases it might be restrained by prohibition." — 
*• That (said Mr. Hill) I most distinctly and unequivocally deny ; for the Court of 
King's Bench would not, nay, could not interfere with the proceedings of this court, 
whether its decision be a correct one or not, provided this court did not exceed its 
jurisdiction. The Court of King's Bench would and ought to grant a prohibition to 
prevent its trying cases out of its jurisdiction ; but I repeat that the court has not ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction, and the Attorney General, who had not the Court of Requests 
Act before him, had no right to say that it had. By the 21st clause of that Act (48th 
George III. chap. 43) it was enacted, *• that it shall be lawful for the Commissioners, 
and they are hereby authorised, to decide and determine all disputes and diffierences 
between party and party for any sum not exceeding £5. in all actions or cases of debt, 
&c., and in all cases of assumpsit.** Now the action brought here is for money had 
and received, which is an action of assumpsit ; and the clause therefore gives to the 
Court express sanction to try all such cases. And the Court has also, by another 
clause in the Act, cognizance to try all cases between parties that are legally constitu- 
ted by Act of Parliament Friendly Societies. If this were a legal Society at all, it would 
be a Friendly Society case, and the Court would thereby have a jurisdiction to try it. 
I say, therefore, without fear of being contradicted by the Attorney General himself, 
that this Court was right in entertaining this case ; and that, it being within the juris- 
diction of this Court, the Court of King's Bench would not grant a writ of prohibition. 
With respect to some observations in the general advice at the end of the opinion, I 
must say I think the Attorney General has not been very courteous. I think from one 
gentleman to another, the expressions might have been given with a little more courtesy^ 
These observations were, ** But should the Court of Conscience absurdly attempt to 
put them down, by encouraging actions against the Society by expelled or discontented 
n^embers, I think an application should be made to the Court of King's Bench for a 
prohibition." Had the Attorney General, whom I have the honour of knowing, having 
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fone Um ttBM ttfcnit with him maoy yean, ezpreaaed himatlf a little more cowtMiily 
thin in the terms, ' Shooid the Court of Conscienoe absurdly attempt to put tkem 
down,' I think it would hare been fully as creditable to him." After some farther 
remarks, and a high eulogium on the Attorney Greneral's legal knowledge, Bir. Hill 
said, that as the Society was an illegal one, and as he acquiesced in the Attorney Ge- 
neral's opinion, that under such circumstances, no member could recoTer money whidi 
he had paid to it, execution, in this case, could not follow judgment. He did not 
make this decision for fear of a prohibition or anything else; but he felt it right to fp 
into the case at the earliest opportunity, to state his couTiction, and to shew thst 
the Court had been most improperly attacked.* — Mr. Goulding said — ^Then, Sir, in 
individual may pay into a Society for probably twenty years, 'and for ezpressiog some 
honest opinion, may be turned out, contrary to their own rules, and not be able to 
recover one farthing of his money ? — Mr. Hill. I cannot enter into that at aU. — 
GU>ulding. I am ready, if you please, Sir, to meet them on another court-day, and 
prove that they have expelled me in direct opposition to their own rules. — Mr. HilL 
But this being an illegal Society, the money paid into it cannot be lecovered in thu 
or any other court. I should recommend you to meet again harmoniously and to 
make up all differences. — Defendant. We will never reinstate him. — Goulding. No : 
because you are afraid that I shall expose your books. — Defendant. Then, Sir, judg- 
ment, in this case, must be for the defendant. — Mr. Hill. Certainly not ; there is 
no judgment given in the case. 

In the case sent to Sin John Campbell, the two following observations, on the 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Requests, were added by the Solicitor who sent the Case 
up to London : 

[There is a clause in the Manchester Court of Requests' Act, giving power to a 
plaintiff to summon any Friendly Society, or Sick Club, in the name of the principal 
Officers or Secretary. 

There is not any clause in the Manchester Court of Requests' Act, taking away 
the power of the superior Courts at Westminster over their decisions, nor has the 
Manchester Coai t of Requests an exclusive jurisdiction for any sum, but a plaintiff 
may sue in any Court he likes, though both plaintiff and defendant reside within the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Requests.] 

We have now laid all the particulars before the Lodges, so as to give every mem- 
ber in the Unity an opportunity to judge of the baseness of the characters implicated { 
and also to shew that we have not lost any time to prove to the world, that the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows was purely a benevolent and philanthropic Institution ; 
that we are neither a political, religious, or a partisans' combination ; that Odd Fel- 
lowship has a tendency to direct mankind into the path of righteousness ; that we hold 
out the hand of benevolence to every comer ; that though we do not intrude ourselves 
upon the public, we are satisfied that our intentions and actions need not to be veiled, 
and that we are conscious of our importance in the scale of society, so as to foree 
mankind to respect us, and give us our due. To convince the members that we have 
not coloured the matter, we have copied the reports from the Manchester Guardimi, 
the Editor having shown the greatest spleen against our Institution, it must be admit- 
ted, would not state anjrthing favourable towards us — ^nay, some sentences of his re- 
port had never been uttered at the trial, and some, we have good reasons to be satis- 
lied, have been furnished him by some of the expelled members after the trials. 

The Chief Commissioner having said something about that case submitted to barrii* 
ters being exparte documents. Now as you have it before you, we leave you to judge 
whether the case submitted to Sir John* Campbell does not prove that we have statei 
it fairly, and that our object was to have a true knowledge of the position of the Older 
in regard to the laws of the country. The Directors cannot circulate this document, 
without returning their sincere thanks to those who have so ably supported them 
through this arduous struggle \ and at the same time congratulate the members «i& 
the favourable result : those who intended the overthrow of our Institution, wen 
——————————————— — ' — ■ - - ■ ■.,..>.■ 

*And he would do the Odd Fellows the justice to say that, in their conduct 
throughout the whole case, they had acted in the most straightforward and honooiiUi 
nuinnfr— See Report in TVmet newspaper, of February 18th, 1837. 
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litU« awara that they were adding itrength to tht already lolid itnieture, and though 
we have nothing to thank them for, they have, unconsciously, done the Independent 
Order the greatest service. The most sanguine of the Order could not have expected 
luch a favourable opinion as Sib John Campbell has given ; nay, . had we engaged 
a person to write something favourable towards as, he could not have said more in our 
fiivour, than his Majesty's Attorney General has done. This document will be a record 
well worthy to hand down to posterity » and when we are gone to the home from whence 
no traveller returns, our successors, who will carry into effect our benevolent inten- 
tions, will be satisfied that honesty requires nothing else but truth for its guidance. 

After an attentive perusal of the foregoing statements, it must be evident to every 
one that much of the valuable time of the Book-keeper of the Order has been taken up 
in carrjring into effect, in conjunction with the G. M. and Board of Directors, the 
resolutions passed by the Delegate Meeting of September 25th, 1836, in endeavouring 
to countefract the machinations of the base and designing, and in attending at the 
various trials at the Court of Requests, and the business consequent thereon ; and to 
this sole cause must be attributed the delay which in some instance has occurred in the 
forwarding of goods, and the transaction of the regular business of the Order. It is 
hoped that when all things are taken into consideration, this apology will be sufficient 
to those who really have at heart the welfare of our Institution, and of which it may 
be justly said, — that it is more honoured, the more it is known. 

WILLIAM GRAY, G. M. 

JAMES GORBUTT, D. G. M. 

THOMAS ARMITT, C. S. 

JOHN S. MYERS, AssisUnt C. S. 
5, Tmm Hall BuHdingtj Cron^tireety And Book-keeper to the Order. 

Kimg^Mtreetf Manchester, 3rd, March 1837. 



HINTS TO VISITORS TO LONDON A. M. C. 

Thb following hints are communicated by Mr. John Boden, lately C. S. of the 
London District, and will be found of great use to the Deputies from the country 
Districts to the next A. M. C, especially to those who have never before been in the 
Metropolis, which will most probably be the case with a considerable number : — 

In the first place I would advise all who are about to visit London to be very par- 
ticular in having the address, t. e, name of the street, and number on the door, to 
which they wish to go. They must mind and not simply have the name but the locality 
of the street. The inconvenience of not attending to this is very great, as there are 
so many streets of the same name in different parts of the town. I knew a person 
who came to London to see a friend, and the only direction he had was his name, and 
•* No. 24, Henry-street,** Now, in looking over the Directory, he found upwards of 
a ksmdred streets of that name in various parts of London, and, in consequence of 
not knowing which was the right one, he hs^ very great trouble in finding him. The 
same is also requisite in writing letters, as hundreds of letters are returned in conse- 
quence of not being sufficiently careful in the above respect. 

On your arrival in town your first care must be your trunk, &c., and if the place 
you want to go to is not far distant, you may hire a porter, who will take you the 
most direct way ; but be very careful not to hire one without a lead or brass ticket 
suspended to some part of his dress, for coaches nnd steam packets are always, on 
their arrival, surrounded with vagabonds seeking to mislead and rob strangers ; and 
it is easy for one of them to lose a stranger in some crowded street, and abscond with 
his luggage. But the best way is to hire a cab, it will cost very little more than a 
porter, and in addition to avoid^ many inconveniences it will carry two persons. If 
the company be more numerous, a hackney coach must then be taken, their charges 
(which are very moderate) are laid down in most London Almanacks. If you take a 
cab or coach be sure also to take their number, in case you should meet with any abuse, 
or leave anything behind in the vehicle. 

To all who visit the next A. M. ('., unless they are otherwiw d\T^c\.t^, >iNMt YlvaX 
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of Lodges will tell them where the St. Olaves and St. Thomas arc situated. All those 
who come by steam vessels will find the St. Olaves Lodge the nearest, at Mr. William- 
son's, Brown Bear, Bridge End, Sonthwark, — also those in coaches from the north.— 
The following are the inns and quays nearest the St. Olaves Lodge, viz : — St. Catha- 
rine's Dock, and all other docks and quays ; — Swan, Lad Lane ; Axe Inn, Aldermon- 
bury ; Bull and Month ; Post Office ; Spread Eagle, Grace-church street, and any- 
where near St. Pauls — from all of which places a cab ought to take you to St. Olares 
for one shilling. Those coming from the west are all nearest to the St. Thomas', and 
also the following inns where many north coaches stop : all the inns in Piccadilly ; 
White Horse, Fetter Lane ; any inn in Holbom and Oxford-street. If you arrive at 
any place not mentioned above, you can easily ask in the office which is nearest, 
Bridge-street, Southwark, or Fitzroy Square ; but ask neither porter nor cabman, else 
they may direct you the longest route, in order that they may have a better job.— 
If you should choose to walk, and happen to get out of your way, never ask in the 
street — ^unless from a policeman — but go direct into a shop where you will be directed 
properly ; while, if you were to ask in the street, you might be sent a different way, 
or meet with some kind friend who is going that way — or the way you are — and will 
lead you to some back street, where you might be stript of all you havCf and never be 
able to recover them, or ever find the place again. You will by these means arrive 
at the place of destination, where I shall leave you to the care of your friends, who 
can instruct you ; or you can get the Guide through London, which will give yon some 
very useful instructions, as well as contain information which may be read with satis- 
faction by your own fire sides. The Odd Fellows' Pocket Bopk will also furnish yoa 
with a list of all the places of rational amusement. 



THE LAWYER. 



•* Where suits are traversed, there's so little won, 
That he that conquers, is but last undone." 

It was not long after this, that a very unpleasant member joined our society, in 
the person of a man of law. He had served his apprenticeship in some country towDT 
and, his master dying, he had become possessed of the business ; but there being no 
other lawyer in the place, he could not succeed so well as he had hoped in setting his 
neighbours by the ears, and accordingly repaired to London, where, if any where, busi- 
ness of some sort or other is to be obtained even by the meanest pettifogger. Of this 
description was the individual of whom I am speaking ; from whose discourse, when be 
was tipsy might be gathered, that he made it as much his care and business to create 
feuds, and animate differences, as the vestal virgins used to maintain the sacred fire. 

He would boast that he had a knack of improving trifles, and frivolous disputes, 
into *' good fat causes," as he called them. '' As to Coke upon Littleton, he seldom 
fovind it necessary to trouble his head about it." ** The law," in his opinion, "h^ in 
a very small compass ; trials depended chiefly upon evidence, and let him alone to deal 
with witnesses." Upon which he would quote Hudibras with great glee : 

*' Will not fear, favor, bribe and grudge, 

The same cause several ways adjudge ? 

Do not some juries give their verdict, 

As if they felt the cause, not heard it ? 

And witnesses, like watches, go 

Just as they're set, too fast or slow.'* 
And from the rest of his conversation it was evident, that no cause was so bad 
tliathe would not undertake it; for he piqued himsel^upon making (to use bis own 
words) ** arrows of any wood" — that is— as much by plaintiff as defendant. 

That I was right in my estimate of the character of this man, was soon proted; 
for he had not been three months among us, 'ere he contrived to sow dissention between 
two of our members, who had before been the best friends possible ; and tlie cause of 
each being embraced by one or other of us, the whole club was soon at loggerheads 
together. For myself, seeing how matters vietc likely to turn out, I resigned at once, 
haviag always had a mortal avcrsVon ?ot a\v« *\Jl\\„ 
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'* Lavr suits, like great fires/' thought I, ''once kindled, are diftlcult to be ex- 
tinguished/' The consequence of applying to the law on trivial occasions, cannot, I 
think, be better illustrated than by the old fable of the two travellers, who, having 
found an oyster, and not being able to agree to which of them it should belong, referred 
the matter to a lawyer who happened to come up at the time. The parties having been 
heard, Mr. Lawyer whipped out his knife, opened the oyster, swallowed the fish him- 
self, gave plaintiff and defendant each a shell, and gravely went on his way. And this 
recalls to my mind a sign which I was shown at a village not very far distant from the me- 
tropolis, with the whim of which I was mightily delighted, though in fact it is too serious 
a truth to excite one's risibility. On one side is painted a man, stark naked, with 
this motto : " I am the man who went to law and lost my cause." On the reverse is 
mnother fellow all in tatters, looking most dismally, with this motto : *' I am the man 
whp went to law and gained my cause." 

This is, indeed, but too frequently the true state of the case. *' When the frog 
a&d the mouse could not make up their quarrel, the kite was umpire," and there can 
be no doubt that whoever flies to a knavish lawyer for succour, as the sheep to the 
bushes in a storm, must expect (like the sheep) to leave good part of his coat behind 
him. 

Even supposing combination, subornation, and false evidence, to be out of the 
question, who can be certain that the justice of his cause shall prevail against the 
superior subtlety of his adversary's counsel. 

It is reported of King James I, that soon after his accession to the English throne, 
he chose to be present in court while a notable cause was pleading. The counsel and 
witnesses on the plaintiff's side having finished what they had to say, the King was so 
thoroughly satisfied, that he cried out, " 'tis a plain case," and was about to depart; 
when some one who stood near him said, " please to stay. Sire, and hear the other 
side." He did so, and the defendant's party made the justice of their case no less clear 
to his Majesty's conception; whereupon it is sai.1, that the monarch merely exclaimed, 
** JRogues all .' Rogues all!" and left the court in a passion. The renowned Czar, 
Peter the Great, being in England during term-time, ami seeing multitudes swarming 
about the Great Hall, wherein are held the three superior Courts of Judicature, is 
said to have asked some one about him, " who all those busy people in black were, 
and what they were about ?" Being answered that they were lawyers. — ** Lawyers !" 
returned he, ** why I have but two in my whole dominions, ami I fully intend to hang 
one of them the moment I get home." 

Jesting apart, however, England is now, and has been for many years past, 
quite overrun with lawyers ; yet I should be extremely sorry to be supposed capable of 
asserting that all of this profession should be involved in indiscriminate censure. Far 
from it; for among that learned and numerous body there are, doubtless, many 
gentlemen of exemplary worth and probity, men of figure and fortune, who would 
scorn to soil their hands with dirty work ; and I could mention men among my own 
limited acquaintances, several of whom I conscientiously believe may lay claim to the 
enviable title of ** honest lawyers." It is the quacks in the law, like those in physic, 
that make the remedy worse than the disease, and against Nv'.iose knaveries there is but 
little chance of redress, especially for the needy, who are most frequently their victims. 

The rich man who attempts at his own cost to make nil knaves honest, will quickly 
see his error, or die a beggar ; but the poor man that rashly engages in a law suit, 
commits himself to the house of correction, where he must labour stoutly to pay his 
fees. 

According to the old proverb, " good right wants good assistance," while then there 
are in England so many lawyers of learning and integrity, he must be a wretched fool 
indeed who to defend his rights applies himself to an insidious abd rascally pettifogger. 

Upright, however, as may be the conduct of some, and villainous as may be 
that of others, I cannot help thinking that from the whole nine out of ten niight be ex- 
tremely well spared ; and that it were well for England, if they were compelled to betake 
themselves to other callings, in which they would not have the same opportunities of 
fostering the animosities of our nature, and preying upon the distresses of the needy. 

CFtom " Ert>n/ Dai/ Characters,*' printed for Longmau, Hnv^t , Kcp^r. 

Sf Co., London, 1824.) 
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BIRTHS. 

February 18, 1836, the wife of P. G. James Harberd, of the Clarence Lodge' 
Lewes, of a son. — February Ist, 1837, the wife of P. V. Bennett, of the Prince of 
Wales Lodge, Mosley, of a daughter; February 3rd, the wife of N. G. Lees, of a son; 
and the wife of John Waterhouse, all of the same Lodge, of a son. — July 11, the 
wife of P. S. Dickinson, of the Alexander Lodge, Pndsey, of two sons. — June 6, 1836, 
the wife of brother Adams, of the Fountain of Peace Lodge, Newport, of a daughter. 
— April 8, the wife of P. G. William Iloulgate, of a son ; and May 28, the wife of 
P. S. George Dawson, of a son, both of the Harvest Home Lodge, Hnddersfield.— 
September 11, the wife of brother Thomas Bowells, of the Clarence Lodge, Lewet, 
of a son. — September 10, the wife of brother William Hubbert, of the St. OlaTc'i 
Lodge, London, of a son. — September 13, the wife of P. P. D. G. M. Samuel Daniel, 
of the Victory Lodge, Little Uulton, of a son and heir. — September 18, the wife of 
N. G. Sanderson, of the Stokesley District, of a daughter. — September 22, Martha, 
the wife of brother George Griffiths, of the Friend in Need Lodge, of a son. — Septem- 
ber 29, the wife of P. G. Thomas Porter, of the Faithful Lodge, Heywood, of a son. 
— October 2, the wife of P. G. Richard Diggle, of the Faithful Lodge, Heywood, of 
R son. — October 5, the wife of brother William Phillips, of the Friend in Need Lodge, 
Varteg, of a daughter. — October 10, the wife of P. V. Edward Smith, and November 
21, the wife of P. G. Robert MuUin; and November 26, the wife of P. G. Chariei 
Bennett, all of the Pilot Lodge, Bradford, and each of a son. — October 11, the wife 
of P. G. William Robinson, of the Darwent Lodge, Cockerm iuth, of a son. — October 
27, the wife of P. G. Lawton, of the Happy Retreat Lodge, Mosley, of a daughter. — 
October 28, the wife of V. G. James Diggle, of the Faithful Lodge, Heywood, of a 
daughter. — November 16, the wife of host Brown, of the Providence Lodge, Ouse- 
bum, of a son. — November 7, the wife of P. G. Gonde, of the Good Intent Lodge, 
Loughborough, of a daughter. — November 27, the wife of P. V. John Wood, of Uie 
Prince Regent Lodge, Glossop, of a son. — November 28, the wife of host Joseph 
Mallinson, of the Irafalgar Lodge, Halifax, of a daughter. — November 30, the wife 
of brother John Osland, of the Friend in Need Lodge, Varteg, of a son. — December 
7, the wife of P. G. George Hindle, of the Amicable Lodge, Hooley Hill, of a son. — 
December 31, the wife of P. V. John Moor, of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Halifax, 
of a daughter. — January 1, 1837, Margaret, the wife of Jonathan Taylor, N. G. of 
the Mechanic Lodge, Leeds, of a daughter. — January 7, the wife of P. G. Ingham 
Be&umont, of the Harvest Home, Huddersfield District, of a son. — January 10, the 
wife of C. S. Cotgrave, of the Whitchurch District, of a son and heir. — January 23, 
the wife of P. G. Thomas Phillips, of the Fountain of Peace Lodge, Newport, ofa 
daughter. — January 26, the wife of brother David Moore, of the Heroes* Glory, Hali- 
fax District, of a son and heir. — February 4, the wife of P. G. John Marcroft, of the 
Golden Fleece, Rochdale, of a daughter. — The wife of V. G. Thomas Beckett, for- 
merly of the Nelson Lodge, Kendal, now of the Golden Fleece, Rochdale, of a son 
on March 22, 1832, of a son ; February 26, 1834, and of a daughter, July 2, 1836. 



MARRIAGES. 



December 5, 1836, brother Joshua Crowther, of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, 
to Mary, daughter of Mr. Thomas Baxter, all of Hunslet, near Leeds. — December 
3, C. S. John Starker, of the United Brothers Lodge, Bernard Castle, to Miss Elixa 
Hobson, of Brignall. — November 17, V. G. Christopher Heslop, of the Miners' Refnge 
Lodge, Middleton in Teesdale, to Miss Isabella Parker, of the same place. — February 
2, brother John Shaw, of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Armitage Bridge, near Hud- 
dersfield, to Miss Sarah Lambert, of the same place. — April 17, V. G. Rcdmain, of 
the Orphans' Rest Lodge, Delph, to Miss Eliza Buckley, daughter of brother William 
Buckley, of the Friendship Lodge, Saddleworth. — January 16. 1837, at the Parish 
Church, Halifax, by. the venerable Archdeacon Musgrave, Mr. James Blackburn, P. 
W. of the Honesty Lodge, Ripponden District, to Miss Sarah Gawkroger, — 

True they lov'd, and soon were buckled, 

Neither cared to think or rue ; 
Youth and worth, and beauty coupled. 
Love had never \c«s to Ao. 
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Brother Qeorge Atkinson, to Miss Mary Rumley, all of the King William the Fourtli 
Lodge, Lancaster. — November 13, P. V. Charles Cleminson, of the Earl of Lincoln 
Lodge, Lancaster, to Miss Margaret Stewart. — January 8, P. G. Bnckley, of the 
Woolsack Lodge, Oldham, to Miss Jane Stafford. — January 2, P. D. G. M, John 
Brooks, of the Virtue Lodge, Tottington, to Miss Alice Entwistle.-^January 7, bro- 
iher John Ryder, (same Lodge) to Miss Ellen Clayton. — April 25, brother Thomas 
Mason, (same Lodge) to Miss Eliza Thaites. — November 14, brother John Gittins, 
of the Salopian Hope Lodge, Shrewsbury, to Miss Anne Norris. — October 2, Secre- 
tary John Ogden, of the Faithful Lodge, Heywood, to Miss Jane Glazebrook, of the 
same place. — October 25, brother John Jeffries, of the Friend in Need Lodge, Yarteg, 
to Miss Rachel Fisher, of Grandifaith. — November 7, brother Ralph Brierley, of the 
Friendship Lodge, Upper Mills, to Miss Eliza Broadbent, of Saddleworth. — Lately 
at Newcastle (Totteries) P. S. John Vaughan, of the Philanthropic Lodge, Market 
Drayton, to Miss Elizabeth Beestin, of Hinstock ; and lately at Shrewsbury, N. G. 
Adams, of the same Lodge, to Miss E. Walsh, of Drayton. — December 13, P. G. 
William Allen, of the Red Castle Lodge, Frees, to Miss Ann Glassy, of the same 
place ; and brother Ebsey, of the same Lodge, to Miss Mary Davies, of Frees ; both 
of these by the Rev. Edward Nevile, at Frees Church. — February 6, brother Richard 
Roberts, of the Refuge of Hope Lodge, Wem, to Miss Sarah Basnett, of the same 
place. — January 8, 1837, brother John Wood, to Miss Mary Anne Wood ; and Jan. 

5, brother Arthur Gartside, to Miss Mary Brierley, a I of the Saddleworth District. — 
October 10, P. G. Sudberry, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Loughborough, to Miss 
Harriet Dexter, of the same place. — November 7. brother Thomas Clarke, of the same 
Lodge, to Miss Sophia Harris, of the same place. — Lately at Lincoln, Mr. William 
Gibson, son of host Gibson, of the City of Lincoln Lodge, to Miss Hawkins, daughter 
of the late Mr. John Hawkins, hosier of that city, and sister to C. S. Hawkins, Biadford 
July 16, by the Rev. J. E. Robson, P. G. Brown, flax dresser, to Miss Harriet War 
barton, daughter of D. G. M. Warburton, of the Knaresbro' District ; and on Octo- 
ber 29, brother James Warburton, son of the foi-egoing D. G. M. to Miss Elizabeth 
Bramley ; both the bridegrooms are members of the Rose of the Valley, Dacre Banks. 
-—November 24, brother Thomas Kettle well, of the Providence Lodge, Great Ouse- 
bom, to Miss Jane Dickinson. — January 18, 1837, Secretary Edward Spencer, of 
the Good Intent Lodge, Halifax District, to Miss Martha Hinchliffe. — December 5, 
P. G. Thomas Nuttall, of the Heroe's Glory Lodge, to Miss Harriet Chadwick, of 
Ovenden. — February 6, Secretary Thomas Mitchell, to Sarah, daughter of P. G. James 
Taylor, of the Prince of Wales Lodge, Mosley. — November 11, at Bowden, P. V. 
William Mather, of the Good Shepherd Lodge. Marple District, to Miss Hannah 
Warhurst, of the Spring Garden Tavern, Compstall. — December 7, at GIossop, P. G, 
Horatio Warhurst, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Marple Bridge, to Miss Hannah 
Gtee, of the Duke of York Inn, Hatterlow, Cheshire. — February 6, 1837, at the 
Parish Church, Stockport, by the Rev. E. Hawaii, P. G. John Waine, of the Star 
of Bethlehem Lodge, Marple, to Miss Hannah Hall, of the same place. — Also, Feb. 

6, at the Parish Church, Cheadle, brother George Dixon, of the same Lodge, to Miss 
Mary Mutch, of the same place. — October 24,* P. G Matthew Hutchinson, to Miss 
Esther Lister ; and P.G.William lUnks, to Miss Hannah Clarkson, ail of Pudsey, 
Yorkshire. — October 31, brother John Baxter, to Miss Ann Kirk, both of Bradford, 
Yorkshire. — November 11, brother Henry Berry, to Miss Jane Mortimer, of Bowling, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire. — September 19, Daniel Carter, C. S. of Kendal District, 
to Miss Mary Ann Hughes, straw bonnet maker, Kendal. — July 22, William Mar- 
shall, P. S., book-keeper at the Mosley Arms Coach Office, Manchester, to Miss 
Field, daughter of Mr. Field, supervisor of excise, Kendal. 



DEATHS. 



December 13, 1836, the wife of brother George Ormrod, of the Virtue Lodge, 
Tottington. — September 21, the wife of brother Daniel Stones, of the above Lodge.->- 
Janoary 1, 1837, Ann, the sixth daughter of Prov. D. G. M. Samuel Eastwood, of the 
same Lodge. — August 10, at Antwerp, brother James Donaldson, of the St. Olave's 
Lodge, London. — November 14, Hannah, the wife of brother Hactltv^, ^1 Vkv^^ %\.. 
Thomas' Lodge, London. — December 14, Emma Jane 'WeVha.m, A-dxv^\.w ol X^x^'Cfeux 



Welbaiii, Ute hott of the St. Thomas* Lodge, Lond.>a. tg^d hve years and itro inouthi. 
— October 3, brother Wolfendon, of the Poor Man's Friend Lodge, Thornhill.— 
Noremder 12, brother George Stephenson, of the Uill of Glory Lodge, Shelley, and 
on the same day, brother Henry Dransfield's wife, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, 
Lepton. — NoTember 28, brother Henry Gartside, of the Victory Lodge, Haddersfield. 
—September 18, P. G. James Peters. Parbold Hall, of the Earl of Derby Lodge, 
Newborough ; on the same day, brother Daniel Kershawe, of the Temple of Peace 
Lodge, Ormskirk ; and NoTember 6, P. V. John Gaskell, of the £ vl of Derby Lodge, 
all in the Ormskirk District. — November 29, brother Waterhouse, of the Redemption 
Lodge, Marsden. — December 15, brother Joseph Pratt*8 wife, of the Amphibious 
Lodge, Bradley. — January 9, 1837, the wife of P. G. John Hardy, of the Good Sa- 
maritan Lodge, Lepton.-— January 27, brother John Gartside, of the Redemption 
Lodge, Marsden. — Febmary 8, the wife of bro'her Henry Haywood, of the Comwallis 
Lodge, Monld Green, near Huddersfield. — February 9, the wife of brother Benjamin 
Brook, of the Truth and Sincerity Lodge, Huddersfield. — February 10, the wife of 
P. G. Thomas Astins, of (he Good Samaritan Lodge, Lindley. — February 12, the wife 
of brother Abraham Schofield, of the Peace Lodge, Brighouse. — January 27, Elizabeth, 
wife of brother Titus Marsland, of the Beaumont Lodge, Kirkheaton. — January 12, 
Mary, the Wife of P. G. George Fumiss, of the Fleece Lodge, Little London, leaving 
six small children to lament bor loss. — April 7, 1836, brother Stephen Moor, of the 
Miners' Lodge; and October 11, brother John Pai^eter, of the Lord Durham Lodge, 
both of the Duiiley District. — November 23, Edwin, the son of P. G. Henry Payne, 
of the Victory Lodge, Stockport, aged six years and three months. — February 6, 1837, 
of Influenza, Frances, daughter of P. D. G. M. James Adkin, of the Cumberland 
Lodge, Manchester. — December 14, brother Samuel Lord, of the Fleece Lodge, 
Birtle-cum-Bamford ; he had been a member of tae Order six years, about five of 
which he had been confined to his bed, and received full pay ; his disease was fistula. — 
November 25, aged 42, P. G. James Jones, of the Friend in Need Lodge, Varteg, 
Iron Works, Monmouthshire ; he was interred in the church of Llanelley, with the rites 
of the Order, and amidst the sympathy and r^ret of the members who were present. 
— November 30, Harriet, the wife of brother Charles Jordan, of the Hanbury Lodge, 
Torvaen. — September 29, brother Benjamin Dockray, of the Stokesley District.— 
September 21, brother Samuel Robinson, of the Phoenix Lodge, Mansfield District.—- 
January 23, 1837, John, (aged three years) and January 26, Thomas, (aged ten 
months) sons of brother John Kirk, of the Cumberland Lodge, Manchester. — June 
26, 1836, brother James Patterson, of the Fountain of Peace Lodge, Newport. This 
was the first funeral of an Odd,Fellow at this place, and was attended by an extraordinary 
concourse of persons. — January 18, brother Randal Clegg, pattern designer, of the 
Virtue Lodge, Tottington, leaving a wife and four small children. — October 26, Sarah 
Amelia, daughter of P. G. James Harberd, of the Clarence Lodge, Lewes, aged two 
years and five months. — April 27, P. D. G. M. , John Snowden, of the Knaresbro 
District, formerly a P. G. of the Princess Charlotte Lodge, Barnsley. — February 7, 
brother Michael Hill, of the Good Intent Lodge, Halifax District. — November 11, 
Thomas, son of P. G. Thomas NuttalT, of the Heroes' Glory Lodge, Halifax, aged 
one year and ten months. — February 14, 1837, brother Edward Forman, of the King 
William the Fourth Lodge, Chesterfield District, aged 41, leaving a widow and six 
small children. — January 31, the wife of P. G. Matthew Greenlees, of the Philan- 
thropic Lodge, Rochdale District, aged 45. — January 7, aged thirty-six years, brother 
William Ratcliffe, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Marple Bridge. — November 30, 
P. Prov. G. M. John Kinder, of the Harmonicon Lodge, Wirksworth District, a 
tender parent, and useful officer. — February 7, P. G. James Bunting, of the Offspring 
of Hope Lodge, Wirksworth District, leaving a wife ahd four small children. — Nov. 
19, P. V. host William Daighton, of the Pilot Lodge, Bradford, aged forty-one, 
greatly respected by his friends, and by the Order of which he had been a most valua- 
ble member for upwards of fourteen years. — August 23, brother Stephen Jones, of the 
Prince of Wales Lodge, Mosley, after being afflicted with a disorder in his foot.— 
February 26, 1837, P. G. Joshua Wood, of the Friendship Lodge, Upper Mills 
Saddleworth District, aged 43. 

CBirths, Sfc.y too late for this Number , will be inserted in the next. J 
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C, S. WHITEHEAD, ROCHDALE DISTRICT. 

Thb subject of this brief Memoir was born at Rochdale, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1800 } and on the 6th of December, 1823, he was initiated into the Briton's 
Pri«le Lodge, of the same place* In the following August he was elected Secretary of 
the Lodge, and afterwards passed through the offices of the Lodge with the greatest 
credit, and was always assiduous in the discharge of the Tarious duties of each situa- 
tion. He afterwards served the office of 6. M. of the Rochdale District, at the time 
when the Manchester District was diTided into circuits ; and in July, 1829, he was 
chosen C. S. of the District — a situation which he still continues to hold to the satis- 
faction of the members of the District. He has been chosen as a Deputy to the An- 
nual MoTeable Committees held at Nottingham, Dudley, Sheffield, Leeds, Liverpool, 
MonmoiUh, Bury,- Kendal, Derby, and London ; the frequency of which appoint- 
ments — being more than almost any other individual connecled with the Order has 
been honored with — ^is a striking proof of the high esteem in which he has always been 
held by the District. He has also been appointed Auditor of the Accounts and Books 
of the Order for the years 1831-2, 1832-3, 1833-4. A further token of respect was 
also riiowed him by the gift of a splendid silver medal, granted by a vote of the Dis- 
trict, and presented to him -on the 30th r of April, 1832, by 6. M. Gray, during the 
time when that gtofleman was first holding the office of 6. M. of the Order. 

The biography of an individual like C. S. Whitehead, cannot be made of that 
interest to the general reader as that of some of his contemporaries, who may have 
been placed (either by chance or inclination) in a more prominent situation, and who 
have been more called into action in the offices they have filled : but it can confidentiy 
be asserted that no man ever possessed a greater desire to serve the best interests of 
the Order, and to benefit its members, or have discharged the duties of their offices in 
a more regular and laudable manner, than C. S. Whitehead. He is deservedly res- 
pected and esteemed in the District to which he belongs. As a Deputy to A. M. C.s 
he is regular and attentive in his duties, and his accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the laws and usages of the Order renders his opinon of considerable importance. In 
pe|;so^l appearance he is a^ve the middle height, and of a fair complexion, and gives 
every prospect of a long eonthiukhce of^ his services in the causb of genuine Odd 
JPeUow»hy»r^ NO ,^.x-^ ^ ,-. V . .• ^ 
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THE LADY BURIED ALIVE. 

(A romitnHc Story ^ or, Low U stronger than Death,) 

Two merchants at ^aris, living in the street of St. Honorius, were connected with 
each other by the sacred tod inviolable ties of friendship ; possessed of equal fortunes, 
and engaged in the same branch of trade. The one had a son, and the other a daufher . 
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nearly of the same age. The first sentiraents which made the daughter sensible that 
she was capable of love, also convinced her that her heart belonged to the son ; who, 
in his turn, was no less attached to her. This reciprocal inclination was encouraged 
ani) kept ap by freqaent visits, authorised by both fathers, who, with pleasure, ob- 
served the disposition of their children, exactly suited to the intention they had of 
rendering them husband and wife. Accordingly, a marriage was just about to be con- 
cluded between them, when a rich collector of the king's revenues, made his addresses 
to the lady, as a lover ; the delusive charms of a superior fortune, soon induced her 
parents to change their resolution with respect to their neighbour's son ; and the lady's 
aversion to her new lover being surmounted by her filial duty, she married the collector, 
and like a virtuous woman, discharged the gentleman whom the loved from ever seeing 
her again. The melancholy brought on by an engagement so fatal to her happiness, 
threw her into a disorder, in which her senses were so locked up, that she wastajcenfor 
dead, and interred as such. We may readily suppose, her first lover was not the last 
person who heard the account of this melancholy accident ; but as he remembered, that 
she had before been seized with a violent paroxysm lethargy, he flattered himself that 
her late misfortune might possibly be produced by the same canse. -This opinion not 
only alleviated hi^ sorrow, but induced him to bribe the grave-digger, by whose assist- 
ance, he raised her from the tomb, and conveyed her to a proper chamber, where, by 
the use of all the expedients he could possibly imagine, he liappily restored her to life. 
The lady, probably, was in no small consternation, when she found herself in a strange 
house, saw her darling lover sitting by her bed, and heard the detail of all that had 
befallen her, during her lethargic paroxysm ; it was no hard task to make her entertain 
a gprateful sente of the obligation she lay under to her deliverer. The love she had 
borne him, proved a moving and pathetic orator in his behalf, so that when she was 
perfectly recovered, she justly concluded, that her iife belonged to him who had pre- 
served it ; and to convince him of her affection, went along with him to England, 
where they lived for several years, superlatively happy in all the tender endearments of 
mutual love. About ten years after, they went to Paris, where they lived without any 
care to conceal themselves, because they imagined that nobody would ever suspect what 
had happened ; but fortune is too often an implacable enemy to the most sincere sad 
rapturous love, the collector unluckily met his wife in a public walk, when the sight 
of her well known person made such an impression on his mind, that the persuasion of 
her death could not efface it. For this reason, he not only accosted her, but notwith- 
ing the discourse she used in order to impose upon him, parted from her, folly per- 
suaded that she was the very woman to whom he had been married, and for whose 
death he had gone into mourning. As the whimsical nature of this event clothed the 
lady with a set of charms, which the collector never before imagined her to be mistieas 
of, he not only discovered her apartments at Paris, in spite of all the precautions the 
had taken to conceal herself, but also claimed her as his spouse before the court au- 
thorised to decide in similar cases. In vain did the lover insist upon the right he had 
to her, resulting from the care he had taken of her — to no purpose did he represest, 
that, without the measures taken by himself, the lady would have been rotting in the 
grave — that his adversary had renounced all claim to her by ordering her to be interred 
— that he might be justly arraigned as a murderer, for not using the precautions ne- 
cessary to ascertain her death, and a thousand other reasons suggested by love, which 
is always ingenious when it is sincere. But perceiving that the court was not likely to 
prove favourable to him, he resolved not to stay for its decision, and, accordingly 
made his escape, along with the lady, to a foreign climate, where their love continued 
sacred and entire, till death conveyed them to those happy regions, where love knows 
no end, and is confined within no limits. 



BEAUTIES OF THE COUNTRY. 

BY THOMAS MILLER. 



The throstle, scarcely surpassed by any other bird excepting the nightfaigil<> 

pours forth his full wealth of song in every varied form, upheaving his parded lwtti^» 

and looking out upon the yet bare landscape with bright restless eyes. We hear W" 
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singing in the earlier morning before the round sun has scaled the mountain tops : hi 
keeps up hia roll of music throughout the day, and closes at night without any apparent 
fatigue ; there is no diminution of sound, no feebleness ; he seems more like a good 
instrument, which, after being played upon for hours, sends forth a sweeter sound : 
he is no weary traveller, who', having gone a long day's journey, drags wearily up the 
last hill at sunset. You cannot fail to distinguish his voice from among every warbler 
of the woods ; not that his notes are always alike, but there is some regular modulation, 
or natural s'^eetness, which, however varied, * still does his touch the strain prolong ;' 
and you know it is his own, and could not be deceived even if he had hidden himself 
in the carcass of the owl. I recollect well, that nearly one of the first birds that I 
reared was a throstle ; he was ttut pride and delight of the whole neighbourhood ; even 
the neighbours forgave his breaking their slumbers so early in the morning for the 
sweetness of his song. An old fisherman who rose with the break of day, and who 
resided in the adjoining house, made the opening of his music a clock to get up by : 
ami he never was deceived in the time but once, and that was one really beautiful 
moonlight morning, which streamed in brilliant beams through the opening in the 
window-shutters, and lured the lovely bird into a belief that it was day. A cat, who 
loved his belly better than music, at laat killed my poor throstle. I have heard a 
beautiful one singing in Cheapside in the early summer mornings, when the streets 
have been almost as silent as the fields ; and have often listened,to his song until I have 
fancied myself again at the home of my childhood — have hearkened to his lay, while 
▼isions of green fields, and floating meadows, and lonely woods, have risen before my 

mind's eye as fresh and lovely as they appeared in the happy days of my boyhood. 

******** 

I never look upon the free, open green in our English villages, which no one seems 
to claim for his own, and see the large old solitary oak, elm, or sycamore towering in 
its centre, and spreading its shadowy branches above the rude benches that surround 
its trunk, but I think of the many good and evil tidings which have for ages been 
talked of there. It is so perfect an Ekiglish picture to see the old men, when their 
<iay'8 work is done, assemble there one after another, smoking their long pipes, and 
Kitting down to talk over the progress of crops, the appearance of the weather, the 
health and prosperity or adversity of their neighbours, while their children are rolling 
and Laughing upon the unclaimed gras8, or playing with the harmless shepherd's dog. 
And then to observe the knowing looks of the older children, drinking in the words of 
the elders with wonder, and marvelling in their little minds how such things can be — 
how care can exist in a world where there are so many bird's nests, so much good 
Bulk, such large hunches of brown bread and cheese, and so many green fields and 
beautiful flowers ! ****** 

Then to see the sun set upon such a tranquil scene: the blue smoke rising in unbending 
piHars and mixing with the deep foliage ; the sloping beam gilding a distant rivulet, or 
bathing in crimson the top of a far-off wood ; the church-bpire rising in its grey anti- 
quity, and looking down upon the lovely groves scattered at jts base ; the dim outline 
of the hills, the faint mist spreading over the valleys, a bell just heard from some 
neighbouring Tillage, the falling weir, the bay of a distant mastiff, the clap of an old 
gate, the song of the ploughboy returning home ! 



EXTENT OF THE MATERIAL WORLD. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

In whatever place we first become aware that we are living beings, the scene which 
we survey is limited to a very small part of the whole system of Nature — that is, of 
what exists. If we look beyond the house in which we live, we probably see other 
bouses, or large fields, hills, and plains. If we look upward, a more extensive view 
18 presented ; we there behold a clear blue expanse called the sky, where the sun shines 
by day, and the moon and stars by night. But even these large plains, and that wide 
■^y» arc only a part, and a very small part, of the world. Far beyond the hills which 
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boand our Tiew, there are other plains and hills ; and far beyond the stars which ive 
see by night, there are other stars without number. To acquaint yoimg persons with 
the things beyond the reach of their sight, as well as those things whidi they cmnot 
readily obserre of themselTes, is the purpose of this book. 

Every young person knows what a mile is : it is about as much as h^ can wslkit 
once without being tired. If he were to walk a few miles from the place where he resideii 
he would come to other places quite strange to him ; and if be were to walk miny 
more miles, he would still come to new places. The parish in which he lives is only a 
few miles in extent ; but this parish is but a part of a country, which is again part dTs 
state or kingdom. The state is probably many hundreds of miles long, and some hun- 
dreds broad, and it contains so many people, that it is not easy for a young person to 
understand their number. But, after all, a state is only a small part of the surfoce of 
the earth. 

It will seem strange to young persons that they stand, not on a flat surfiux, at 
they would suppose, but upon a globe, shaped somewhat like an orange. Yet this is 
the fact. The firm earth iMneath their feet is nothing else than a large ball-— so Uxgtj 
that the small parts of it which we can see, appear quit flat. To make it dear tiiat the 
earth is round, we may, on a clear day, look out from some high' ground upon the sei^ 
when we shall see the tops of approaching ressels first appear, and gradually the lower 
parts. The earth is about eight thousand miles in thiclmess, or twenty-four tfaousand 
in drcumference, and is partly covered by water. The most of the land, as will be 
seen by reference to a map, is in large pieces called continents ; other small pieces of 
land are called islands, of which England and Scotland are one, and Ireland another. 
The continents are divided into states, the most of which are occupied by nations, dif- 
fering from each other in language and manners. The whole number of the people 
living on the earth is very great. A million is a thousand times a thousand ; now there 
are, altogether, a thousand millions upon the earth. 

Although the earth may seem very large and very populous, it is, after all, onlj 
the third of a set or class of globes, called planets, deven in number, which move at 
different distances in the air, round the sun, and all of which are supposed to be oc- 
cupied by living being?, and the things necessary for their sustenance. The moon is a 
small globe, which moves in liice manner round the earth ; and some of tlw otter 
planets have moons moving round them. The sun, which gives light and heat to (he 
planets, is a body of vast size — one million three hundred thousand times larger than 
the earth. The earth is distant from it ninety-five millions of miles, and the eheveaA 
or last of the planets, is one thousand eight hundred millions of miles distant. Tosng 
persons cannot well form an idea of the immense space which is occupied by the sim 
and the eleven planets ; it exceeds even the imaginations of full-grown men. But yet 
this is only a part of nature. Every little star which is seen twinkling in the sky, i a 
sun like ours, supposed to be surrounded, too, with a similar troop of planets, which, 
like our earth, are the residence of animated creatures. Though the stars seem near 
to each other, they are in reality, millions of millions of miles distant. Nor do we see 
all. When we look through a telescope, which is an instrument for bringing wittia 
our sight, objects too distant to be seen with the naked eye, we discover many more 
stars ; and always the greater power we give to the tdescope, we bring more into view. 
The number of the stars is indeed beyond all calculation. 

What is here stated has been made quite certain by the inquiries of learned mea ; 
but it does not yet, apparently, comprehend the whole of nature. Learned men hate 
found some reason for supposing that the stars which we see with the naked eye and 
the telescope, form but one cluster of worlds suspended in space. Far beyond the 
bounds of that vast duster, they have perceived what they think may prove to be 
similar clusters of worlds, but reduced by their distance to so small a size, that most of 
them only appear like little clouds of faint light upon the dark ground of the sky. Indeed, 
as it is impossible to conceive a limit to space, or to the power of the Creator, we can 
hardly fail to come to the conclusion, Uiat nature has no other bounds than thoae 
which have been set to our means of ascertaining and understanding it. 

As already mentioned, the stars are supposed to be suns, or centres of light and 

heat, with planets revolving round them. The naked eye can only discern abovt a 

thousand, which have been classed in six magnitudes, with a regard to thdr varieaa 
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degrees of light ; the largest stars being of the first magQitadei' the next largest of the 
secood magnitadei and so on. But when telescopes are employed, vast numbers; 
which are invisible to the naked eye, come into sight. Of the first magnitude, there 
are about twenty stars ; of the second, about sixty ; many of these have particular 
names, which were bestowed upon them long ago by astronomers. Of the third mag- 
nitude, there are about two hundred. The visible stars are scattered irrregularly over 
the heavens ; and in some instances a few, taken in combination, form figures which 
may be likened to familiar objects upon our earth. For instance, a combination in the 
northern part of the sky resembles an animal with its tail projected far behind its body ; 
while another combination, which in winter we see in the south, suggests the figure of 
a man with a sword by his side. It has been found convenient by astronomers, to 
suppose the whole of the visible stars as forming figures, in order that the situation of 
any particular star may be readily described by one person to another. Those figures 
are called eofutellattMu, a word signifying a number of stars taken together. The 
closter resembling an animal with a projecting tail, is called the Oreat Bear ; the 
cluster resembling a man with his sword by his side, is called Oriont that having been 
the name of a fabulous hero of antiquity. The whole expanse of the sky has thus been 
supposed to be covered by figpires of men, women, beasts, fishes, and other objects, 
all of which are delineated upon our celestial globes. 

The largest star in the sky is one in the south, called Sirius, or the Doff'Star* 
If we could suppose it to be equal in sixe and light to our sun, we should know that it 
is distant from us the inconceivable space of two millions of millions of millions of miles. 
But one of the stars has been calculated to have a diameter three thousand times greater 
than our sun, so that the distance of Sirius may be somewhat less. It is certain, 
however, from other calculations, that the distance is not less (however more) than 
nineteen millions of milions of miles. Light travels at the rate of a million of miles in 
five seconds : now, it will take a year and a half to travel from some of those conspi- 
cuous stars. Other stars have been calculated to be forty-two thousand times more 
distant than Sirius ; accordingly, the light which they bear in our eyes, when we look 
at them through a telescope, must have left them sixty-three thousand years ago, and 
been travelling a million of nules every five seconds ever since. 

The stars are less numerous in some parts of the heavens than in others. If we 
were in a stripe of plantation around a field, we should see fewer trees towards its 
sides than in the direction of its length. Just so do we see more stars in one place 
than in another. There is a vast luminous belt which stretches across the heavens, 
and is called the Milky Way. This is simply an appearance produced by the compara- 
tively great extent of space occupied by the stars in that direction. When inspected 
through a telescope, the milky light is found to be produced by a dense mass of stars 
at all degrees of distance. So numerous are the stars in the Milky Way, that an as- 
tronomer, directing his telescope to it, saw fifty thousand pass in a single hour. 

Some of the more conspicuous stars, when inspected through a telescope, ar® 
found to consist of two, which revolve round each other in a greater or less space of 
time, and are of various colours — some blue, and others reddish, and others green* 
These are called Binary Systems — ^binary signifying the condition of ttoo in cotmeetion. 
Other stars, again, make periodical changes in their size and brilliancy, apparently in 
consequence of an alternate advancing and retiring, in and out of our sight. Some of 
these grow less and bigger in the space of two or three days ; others in all spaces of 
time within five hundred years. 

The sun, and the planets which circle round it, are called the Solar System — 
solar signifjrlng what belongs to the sun. The sun is in the centre, while planets de- 
nominated Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, revolve 
at various distances around him. Between Mars and Jupiter, there are four other 
planets, called Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas ; they are of very small size. 

Besides the planets, all of which have regular motions, there is a class of bodies' 
called CometSf which also revolve round the sun, but in a very different manner. — 
While all the planets move on nearly one level or plane, and in slightly oval circles of 
which the sun is nearly the centre, the comets travel in all directions far into space, 
^nd on their return pass very near to the sun*s body. Many hundreds of comets have 
been ascertained to exist, and the periods at which sonae approach the sun have been 
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calculated. But new oties are constantly coming under notice. One very celebrated 
one, called Halley's Comet, on account of the astronomer who first calculated itt 
revolutions, approaches the sun once in seventy-six years ; its last appearance was in 
the year 1835. Another, called for the same reason Enke's Comet, performs its re< 
Tolution in less than four years. The appearance of these luminaries to the naked eye 
is that of a star with a long streaming tul. When inspected by telescopes, they aie 
generally found to be composed of a light matter, through which the stars can be seesi 
while the tail is stiU mora light and vapoury. Some comets have been seen with more 
t«tU than one ; a comet, in the year 1744, had six. The uses or purposes of cometi 
are not known ; but it is ascertained that their courses are so arranged, that they cone 
into and go out of the solar system, without the least chance of deranging the motioiii 
of the planets. 

Mercury, Venus, and Mars, are about the same size with, or somewhat less tiisB, 
the earth. An attendant planet or satellite, which we call the Moon, reroWes nmi 
the earth, at the distance of two hundred and forty thousand miles. Jupiter is tlM 
largest of all the planets. Its thickness or diameter is eleven and a half times greater 
than that of the earth, and it is attended by four satellites. Saturn is of a diamelv 
nine and a half times greater than that of the earth ; it is surrounded hj two thin pbtei 
or rings at different distances, and has seven satellites. Uranus is someidiat Itu tha 
Saturn, and has six satellites. 

The distances of the planets from the sun are as follows : Mercury, 37, VeDU 
68, the Earth 95, Mars 144, Jupiter 490, Saturn 900, and Uranus 1800, millions of 
miles. Their periods of revolution are respectively, Mercury 88 days, Venus 225 
days, the Earth 365^, Mars 687 days, Jupiter nearly twelve years, Saturn 29i yean, 
and Uranus nearly 84 years. 

The sun, when inspected through a telescope, is found to be a body with a la- 
minous exterior or atmosphere, in wliich small openings occasionally take place, so as 
to discolse a dark interior. These occasional openings are usually called spoU upoa 
the sun, and their existence has been the means of detecting a movement of the lu- 
minary upon an axis, corresponding with the direction in which the planets move in 
their r.ibits. The sun requires about twenty-five days to perform this revolution. The 
plane's, beside their motion round the sun, perform, like that luminarj, revohitioDS 
on their axes, which, in their case, are evidently designed to produce the phenomoM 
of day and night. These revolutions are all in a particular Erection, which can only 
be described conveniently by saying that it is from west to east. 

The earth, as already mentioned, is the third of the planets, reckoning them bj 
their distances from the sun. It is a globe of 7902 miles in mean or medium diaoMtar 
— is composed of substances, solid and fluid, with which we are generally familisp— 
and is surrounded by an atmosphere of about forty-four miles in thickness, the puipoie 
of which is to support animal and vegetable life. It is provided with one satellite or 
moon, which revolves around it in nearly twenty-eight days. Its own revolution rooad 
the sun is performed in 365 days, 5 hours, 56 minutes, and 57 seconds, which odd- 
stitute the space of time called a year. Its revolution on its axis is performed ia 
twenty-four hours. ' 

For the sake of convenient description, the figure of the earth has been marked 
with various imaginary points and lines, which it is necessary to understand before i* 
can well acquire any knowledge of either astronomy or geography. 

Let it first be understood that the direction from which the earth moves is sailed 

the west ; that towards which it moves, the east ; that the point which is on the xigkt 

hand of one standing with his back to the east, is called the north ; that 09 the left 

hand, the south. The studious men who first inquired into these subjects, imagiM' 

the earth to move in its daily revolution upon a pole, such as is actually used it tke 

iConstruction of our fictitious globes : the point towards the north they called the NsHh 

Pole ; that towards the south, the South Pole ; and as they dwelt on a part of the 

earth nearer the north than the south pole, they supposed, in all their speculationif 

the former to be uppermost, though in reality such ideas as upper and under ars ^pnte 

inapplicable in astronomy. It is for this reason, that, in globes and maps, the Mrtk- 

em part is alwsys placed uppermost, the east being towards the right, and the wot 

towards the left hand, with the sout^ at t\ie ^^oltom. 
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Exactly between the two poles, a line, termed the EqualoTf has been drawn all 
around the %are of the earth. This has been divided into 360 spaces, termed degrees. 
Similar circles, denominated Meridian Linesy have been drawn in the contrary direc- 
tion, so as to cross the equator at right angles. Ninety degrees intervene betwixt the 
eqnator and the pole in each direction. At the distance of 23^ degrees from the equa- 
tor, to the north, a line parallel to the equator has been drawn, and is called the Tropic 
of Caneer , on account of the constellation in the corresponding part of the sky. At 
the same distance towards the south, a parallel line, called for a similar reason the 
TVopie of Caprtcorrii has been drawn. The intervening space is called the tropical 
region of the earth. At the same distance from the poles, parallel lines have been 
drawn, which bear the names of the Arctic and Antarctic Circles. Another line, en- 
circling the earth, but touching at opposite points in the tropics, and cutting the equa- 
tor obUquely, is called the Ecliptic. These lines, artificial as they are, bear an express 
reference to natural circumstances. The earth, it must be observed, does not move 
with its pole quite upright or perpendicular, but in an inclined or stooping posture, 
the departure from the perpendicular being as much as 23i of the 90 degrees consti- 
toting the quarter of the circle. The purpose of this arrangement is to produce those 
beneficial and agreeable variations of heat and light, which we term the Seasons. The 
heat of the sun chiefly operates in a direct line, and upon objects which are directly op- 
posed to it. Hence it is chiefly felt within that part of the earth traversed by the ecliptic 
— in other words, within the tropical regions — where the surface is presented to him at a 
right angle. The farther a place is to the north or south of those regions, his rays 
strike the surface more obUquely or indirectly, and the climate is the more cool — till, 
in the extreme north or south, we come to places where water is scarcely ever found 
except in the shape of ice or snow. These variations of the sun's heat are a most im- 
portant part of the system of nature ; for the vegetable productions of the earth, upon 
which men and animals depend for a great part of their subsistence, require, for being 
ripened, exactly those proportions of cold and warm weather, which the sun provides 
for them, and would cease to exist, if these proportions were materially deranged. 

While the revolution of the earth round the sun produces the seasons, its revolu- 
tion on its axis produces the equally important alternations of day and night. In turning 
from the west to the east, some part is constantly coming within siglit of the great 
eentre of light and heat ; and at that place the sun then appears to be rising. The place 
moTes onward, so as to come more directly under the influence of the sun, until, at 
noon, it is dlrectiy opposite. In proceeding, it gradually leaves the sun behind, until 
he seems to sink in the west, mid night ensues. While he seems, however, to be 
setting at one place, he is rising to another on the opposise side of the globe, and 
producing every intermediate hour and minute of the day and night at some intermediate 
place. Within the arctic and antarctic circles, there is a certain time in winter during 
which the sun never sets, but circles round and round near the horizon ; and a certain 
time in winter, during which he never rises. At the poles, these periods amount to 
the full half of the year, so that a single day and night might be said to last for a 
twelvemonth. 

The moon is a globe, of 2144 miles diameter, which revolves round the earth 
in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and 11 seconds, having a motion on its own axis 
performed in the same space of time, and also accompanying the earth in its circuit 
round the sun. The moon is not inherently luminous, as the sun is, but reflects the 
light of that body, which thus becomes what we call moonlight. The changes in the 
appearance of the moon, from being a thin luminous curve, to a complete circle, are 
produced in the course of its revolution round the earth. When the moon is at the 
point farthest from the sun, we, being between the two, see the whole of the luminous 
side. As the moon advances to a point between us and the sun, the luminous side 
gradually recedes from our view, until it is wholly averted from us. These variations 
are called the Phases of the Moon. 

If the orbit of the moon where regularly conformable to the orbit of the earth, it 
would, every fortnight, either be between the earth &nd the sun, or have the earth- 
between itself and that luminary. But its orbit has been arranged in such a manner, 
that it very rarely causes and experiences this interruption of light. When it intercepts 
light from us, it is said to eclipse the sun ; when light is intercepted from it h^ \]b^^' 
earth, it is said to be itself eclipsed. 
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The luminoiu surface of the moon, as seen through a telescope, appears full of 
high mountains, some of which are volcanoes, and frequently spout with fire and 
burning matter. This inferior luminary not only affords us a partial light, but ezercks 
a powerful influence over vegetable and animsl life, and is the cause of the tides.— 
Many of its uses are as yet but imperfectly understood. 

The stars, the solar system, and the circumstances connected with the esrth is i 
planet, form the subjects of a science termed Astronomy, from the Greek attrtm, a 
•tar, and laomot, a law. — (Vrom Ckamberi' Bdmburgh Joumal.J 



PRESENTATION OF MEDALS, &c. 



BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT. 

On the 9th of January last two Medals were presented at the Royal Nelson Lodge 
one to P. D. G. M. Pratt, the other to P. G. Collis, both of that Lodge, for the striet 
attention they had shown to their duties while filling the different offices of the Lodge, 
and for their sendees in revising the funded laws. The Medals were presented by P. 6. 
Perkins, of the same Lodge, and were acknowledged in an excellent speech by the 
parties to whom they were presented. — On the following evening a Medal was preMnted 
to P. 6. M. Drew, of the Good Intent Lodge, for his genera) attention to the dirties 
of the ofl&ces of the Lodge ; and also, for his sendees in revising the funded laws : the 
medal was presented by P. V. Rollason. — On the 18th of the same month, bdngtlie 
Quarterly Committee of the District, a medal was presented to brother Martin Heath, 
for his services as Outside Guardian ; he having voluntarily served that office for five 
years in his own Lodge, (the Britons' Pride) and also in three new Lodges lately 
opened in Birmingham. At the same time, a Silver Snuff Box was presented to P. G. 
M. and P. C. S. Taylor, for his numerous and valuable services to the District ; both 
these tributes of respect were presented by C. S. CoUey, with extremely appropriate 
remarks, and the compliment was acknowledged by both parties. 



OLDHAM DISTRICT. 



On the 21 St of August, 1836, a Silver Snuff Box was presented to brother John 
Lees, of the Nelson Ball Lodge, for fourteen years services. The time that this worthy 
brother has been in the Order, is of itself a sufficient proof of his utility. 



SONNET. 



Yb hasten to the grave ! What seek ye there, 

Ye restless thoughts and busy purposes 

Of the idle brain, which the worid's living wear ? 

O, thou quick heart, which pantest to possess 

All that pale expectation feigneth fidr I 

Thou vainly curious mind which wouldest guess 

Whence thou didst come, and whither thou must go, 

And all that never yet was known would'st know ? 

O, whither hasten ye, that thus you press 

With such swift feet, life's green and pleasant path, 

Seeking, alike from happiness and woe, 

A refuge in the cavern of grey death ? 

O heart, and mind, and thought, what thing do vou 

flope to inherit in the grare below .> 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE MASON. 

Tbbrk was once upon a time, a poor mason or bricklayer in Granada, who kept 
all the Saints' Days, and Holidays, and Saint Mondays into the bargain ; and yet, 
with all his derotion, he grew poorer and poorer, and could scarcely earn bread for his 
namerous family. One night he was roused from his first sleep by a knocking at tlie 
door ; he opened it, and beheld before him a tall, meagre, cadaverous-looking priest. 
*' Hark ye, honest friend,'' said the stranger, *' I have observed thit you are a good 
christian, and one to be trusted ; will you undertake a job this very night ?" 

''With all my heart, Senor Padre, on condition that I am paid accordingly,'' — 
** That you shall be, but you must suffer yourself to be blindfolded." 

To this the mason made no objection, so being hoodwinked, he was led by the 
priest through various rough lanes and winding passages, until they stopped before the 
portal of a house. The priest then applied a key, turned a creaking lock, and opened 
what sounded like a ponderous door: they entered, the door was closed and bolted, and 
the mason was conducted through an echoing corridor, and spacious hall, to an interior 
part of the building. Here the bandage was removed from his eyes, and he found 
himself in a patio, or court, dimly lighted by a single lamp. In the centre was the 
dry basin of an old Moorish fountain, under which the priest requested him to form a 
small vault, bricks and mortar being at hand for the purpose. He accordingly worked 
all night, but without finishing the job ; just before day break, the priest put a piece 
of gold* into his hand, and having again blindfolded him, conducted him back to his 
dwelling. 

'* Are you wiiiiug," said he, "to return and complete your work ?" 

** Gladly, Senor Padre, provided that I am as well paid." 

•• Well, then, to-morrow at midnight, I will call again." 

He did so, and the vault was completed. " Now," said the priest, " you must 
help me to bring forth the bodies that are to be buried in this vault." The poor 
mason's hair rose on his head at these words. He followed the priest with tremb- 
ling steps into a retired chamber of the mansion, expecting to behold some ghastly 
spectacle of death, but was relieved on perceiving three or four portly jars standing 
in one corner ; they were evidently full of money, and it was with great labour that 
he and the priest carried them forth, and consigned them to their tomb. The vault 
was then closed, the pavement replaced, and all traces of the work obliterated. 

The mason was again hoodwinked, and led forth by a route quite different from 
that by which he had come. After they had wandered a long time through a perplexed 
raa:^e of lanes and alleys, they halted ; the priest then put two pieces of gold into his 
liaad, — ** Wait here," said he, ** until you hear the cathedral bell toU for matins. If 
you presume to uncover your eyes before that time, evil will befall you." So saying, 
he departed. 

The mason waited faithfully, amusing himself by weighing the gold pieces in hand, 
and clinking them against each other. The moment the cathedral bell rung its matin 
peal, he uncovered his eyes, and found himself on the banks of the Xanil, from whence 
he made the best of his way home, and revelled with his family for a whole fortnight, 
on the profits of his two nights' labour, after which he was as poor as ever. 

He continued to work a little, and pray a great deal, and keep Holidays and Saints' 
days from year to year, while his family grew up as gaunt and ragged as gypsies. As 
he was seated one morning at the door of his hovel, he was accosted by a rich old 
cnrmudgeony who was noted for owning many houses, and being a griping landlord. 
The man of money eyed him for a moment beneath a pair of eyebrows, — " I am told, 
friend, that you are very poor." 

"There is no denying the fact, Senor Padre, it speaks for itself." ** I presume. 
then* you would be glad of a job, snd will work cheap." '*As cheap, my master, 
as any mason in Granada." ** That's what I want. I have an old house fallen to 
decay, that cost me more money than it is worth to keep it in repair, for nobody will 
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IWe in it ; so 1 must contrive to patch it up, and keep it together, at as small expenee 
as possible." 

The mason was accordingly conducted to a huge deserted house that seemed going 
to ruin. Passing through several empty halls and chambersi he entered an inner court, 
where his eye was caught by an old Moorish fountain. He paused. ''It seems,*' said 
he, " as if i had been in this place before ; but it is like a dream. Pray who occupied 
this house formerly ?*' 

" A pest upon himl" cried the landlord, "it was an old miserly priest, who cared 
for nobody but himself. He was said to be immensely rich, and having no relations, 
it was thought he would leave all his treasure to the church ; he died suddenly, and 
the priest and friars thronging to take possession of his wealth, but nothing could tbej 
tind but a few ducats in a leather purse. The worst luck has fallen on me ; for since 
his death, the old fellow continues to occupy my house, without paying rent, and 
there's no taking the law of a dead man. The people pretend to hear att night, the 
clinking of gold all night long in the chamber where the old priest slept^ as if he was 
counting over his money, and sonaetimes a groaning and moaning about the court 
Whether true or false, these stories hare brought a bad name on my house, and not 
a tenant wiU remain in it." 

« Enough I" said the mason, sturdily, — " Let »e live in your house, rent fires, 
until some better tenant presents, and I will engage to put it in repair, and quiet the 
troubled spirits that disturb it ; I am a good christian and a poor man, and am not to 
be daunted by the devU himsdf, though he come in the shape of a big bag of money." 

The offer of the honest mason was gladly accepted ; he moved with his family into 
the house, and fulfilled all his engagements. By little and little he restored it to its 
former state. The clinking of gold was no longer heard at night in the chamber of the 
defunct priest, but began to be heard by day in the pocket of the livmg mason. In a 
word, he increased rapidly in wealth, to the admiration of all his neighbours, and 
became one of the richest men in Granada. He gave large sums to the church, by 
way, no doubt, of satisfying his conscience, and never revealed the secret of the 
wealth until his death-bed to his son and heir. 

IRVTNG. 



IDLENESS. 



EvsRY body has his passion, and mine is idleness. The curse which fell upon 
man, that he should live by the sweat of his brow, was a punishment denounced after 
a grierous offence ; from which it may be logically concluded, that to do nothing is the 
tumtnum bonumf and idleness the supreme pleasure of human existence. The privi- 
leged classes, as they are called, have (it may be observed by the way) pretty well 
absolved themselves from the consequences of this denunciation, which sufficiently 
proves them to be the peculiar favourites of heaven ; and even when I am inclined to 
think irreverently of the church, the indolence of the cloth at once recalls me from 
the error, and throws me in submission before the chosen vessels. All men, it is said, 
are naturally idle. Horace makes ease the common wish of every class, and declares 
long-spun and ambitious cares to be the extreme of absurdity. The most active and 
enterprising of men are represented as toiling and plotting through their yontb, merely 
for the sake of the otium cum dignitate of old age. The 'prentice boy looks at the 
dusty roadside villa of his master, and buckles to with renewed vigour in the hopes of 
a similar retirement. The soldier thinks of the sunny bench at Chelsea, and marches 
on, though half dead vrith watching and fatigue. The East Indian casts a prospective 
eye to Bath and Cheltenham, and a seat in a certain assembly for his evening's nap, 
^d sets bile and dysentery, and the indolence of a hot climate, at defiance. The la- 
bourer al(me has no such cheering vision, but toils on, from day to day, to rapport a 
bare ezistenee, mth no other prospect than tint antidote to all ease, — a pariah work- 
hoflose. General, however, as the love of idleness is, there are few persons who really 
undenttmd the thing. With most men every employment which has no return in mo- 
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iiey is considered as idle. The schoolboy who neglects his task, and is ever to seek 
for a theme or a copy of verses, is called an idle boy, though he has passed the whole 
day at the long stop at cricket, in climbing the highest trees, rowing n|/on the river, 
or other violent exercise, and goes to bed as fatigued as a coal-porter — nay, though he 
should have been engaged in turning, painting, or music, he will not escape the im- 
putation. So also at college I have known many persons enjoying the reputation of 
idle dogs, whose time was occupied in fox-hunting, or who walked most mdustriously 
after a dog, with twenty pounds of gun-metal on their shoulder, ** from mom to noon, 
from noon to dewy eve.'' This is obviously erroneous ; but the mistake is more ex- 
cuMtble respecting that rather numerous category of persons 



-Predoom'd their fathers' hopes to cross. 



Who pen a stanza, when they should engross. 

The poets in general, it must be confessed, have an exterior of idleness about them 
that might impose upon the most keen-sighted. " These, indeed, seem" idlers, but 
they ** have that within which passes show ;" theirs' ** but the trappings and the weeds" 
of idleness. For whether they linger by the side of brooks, or ** lose and neglect the 
creeping hours of time under the shade of melancholy boughs," in solitude and in 
silence ; or whether they pass their time amidst wine-cups and hilarity, their poor 
unfortunate brains are ever at work, work, work, from morning to night, and teem 
forth a harvest of bright thoughts as unceasingly as the twirls of a spinning-jenny, or 
a charity child in a factory. It is by no means the weight or importance of an occu- 
pation that entitles it to the appellation of industry. A man's activity may be expend- 
ed upon 8 most trivial object, but stil] it is labour ; and the world does but justice to 
the active-minded citicen, who runs about from house to house spreading scandal, and 
interfering in all things, when it calls him a btup body^ although, to all intents and 
purposes of utility, he would have been much better occupied in spitting over a bridge 
into the water. A mistake of an opposite nature is not unfrequent, by which your 
general idler passes for an industrious man. This occurs more especially with respect 
to coUegiatcs and templars, who, if they happen to be of a sedentary habit and do not 
stir much about the world, are believed to be great saps. I knew a man of this de- 
scription, who passed his whole life in slippers and dressing-gown, but on whose pri- 
vacy I never broke in the evening without finding the snuffs of his candles an inch 
long, and crowned with a fungus-like protuberance of soot, while a corresponding 
drowsiness of demeanour in his whole person sufficiently proved that the snuffers had 
not been overlooked through too close an application to Euclid or Greek metres. 

There is, indeed, something peculiarly ungrateful in the avaricious undervaluing 
of idleness which is so prevalent. Like a vast many other pretences put forth in this 
island of false appearances, the affectation of industry has more of hypocrisy than of 
true zeal in it. With the great majority of men, ambition, or the love of money, is 
the real spring of action ; and industry, though tolerated as a means, is detested as an 
end. There are thousands, and tens of thousands, who would willingly take up with 
the '* dolcissimo /ar nienie** if they dared; and Diogenes, with his tub and his cynisim, 
was less a philosopher than an idler ; while Epicurus, in the opposite extreme, turned 
his philosophy to pretty nearly the same account. For myself, I beg to be understood 
as loving idleness, pure and perfect idleness, for itself alone, — just as your true senti- 
mental lovers like to be adored, dear souls : and it always struck me that the setting a 
schoolboy his holiday-task was little better than proffering the ijnp of Tantalus to be 
taken under the sword of Damocles. No, Sir, none of your constructive idleness for 
me. Sleeping in the sun, watching the progress of a snail, or the transit of a bubble 
in the stream, are quite sufficient employment for a genuine idler, and angling is the 
only sport which does not absolutely breisk in upon bis enjoyment. Idle persons are 
falsely accused of being ever in mischief ; and on this account probably the devil is 
«aid to fly away with the roof of a house, if you don't give him an attorney or proctor 
to carry, or some other such job of journey-work. This is all very false philosophy. 
Active dispositioiM may become mischievous, when not profitably employed^ exactly as 
Napoleon went to Moscow, for want of something better to do ; but your genuine 
idler is contented with eating, drinking, and sleeping— or, at most, with playing the 
cicisbeOf perhaps, or watching a game of chess without understanding the moves. — 
Indeed, I question whether Neddy Bray had not a spark of industry in him, when he 
left the cat and the coal-skuttle to count the hackney-coaichftt^ ^Vvvc^Vi ^^^iiKJt^ ^% ^^^- 
dows of his ]odgiBg, 
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In favor of idlenesss, it must be obseired, tliat the idler has no strong passions* 
Hence the absurdity of making the idleness of monks and churchmen a matter of re- 
proach. Would to heayen they were all idle, and always idle ! for there is nothing 6o 
much to be dreaded as that such folks should take a sudden fit of industry, and re- 
commence their old meddlings with politics and literature. I'll be bound the French, 
for instance, would be well pleased to find old Fressynous lounging in a lady's boudoir, 
or to catch the whole corps of Jesuits " sleeping upon benches in afternoons." The 
moment a man has a desire to gratify, he ceases to be an idler : accordingly, the great- 
est sluggards are on the alert towards dinner-time ; and a lazy lover is a contradictioii 
in terms. To be a genuine idler, a man must be content with his own sensations as 
they come to him, and endure ennui without repining. His mind must never go abroad 
in search of amusement — it must have no world of its own, no castle in the air — the 
realization of which would cost him an effort, and the idea of which would beget dis- 
content. The perfection of idleness is, therefore, rarely obtained, except through 
long practice, or under the influence of that morbid state of the biliary system, ia 
which all the finer movements of its vessels are clogged and impeded, and the effort 
of volition becomes too painful to be attempted. Short of this, indolence is rarely 
more than occasional ; and in youth the merest idler is thrown into activity at the im- 
pulse of pleasure. I know a young lady who has very pretty pretensions to idleness, 
but who has no objection to dancing the livelong night, and who would work at a ball- 
dress for fifteen hours at a stretch, rather than not go to the assembly. Of this young 
lady's life, the following specimen, as set down by her mother, may afford some idea, 
and it proves hei to be a real amateur : — 

Rose at ten. Regretted not being able to lie an hour long^er. Lamented the necessity of 
cleanliness. Dressing: a great bore. Dogs, in this respect, hapiHer than men. Watch-boxea still 
better. 

Breakfasted till eleven. Sauntered for half.an-hour, and played with the cat. N. B.— She 
scratched both my hands. 

Half-past eleven. Sank in an arm-chair, with a novel— read the same page three times ov», 
and fell asleep. Got up to walk to another chair, and was told Fd a hole in my stocking. I won- 
der why the maid does not mend them. 

Twelve. Play'd half-a-lesson on the piano. What can Rossini mean by yrriting sudi difltenlt 
music? 

One o'clock. Took up a needle and thread, and looked out of the window at the cattle 
feeding, for three quarters of an hour. Cows lead happy lives. I wonder why man does not 
ruminate. 

At two. Lmicheon. 

Three. Forced to walk out. I hate exercise. Was told my petticoat is longer than my gown ; 
but what does that signify. 

Half-past four. Very tired and very hungry. Played again with the cat. Made Fidelle, the 
French poodle, fetch a stick three times out of the water. N. B. —Fidelle tore my glove to pieces. 
I wish my brother had been by to take it from him. 

Five. Played at scratch-cradle, and then three games of Troumadarm till dressing time. 
Can't think why mamma does not allow me a maid to dress me. N. B.— Scolded for throwing my 
hair-papers about the room. What has the housemaid to do but gather them up i It's monstrouii 
tiresome to be scolded. 

Six. Dinner. After coffee sat still doing nothing till bedtime. Thought half-past ten would 
never come. Went to bed very tired. N. B. — Doing nothing is extremely troublesome, and I hate 
it exceedingly. But then what can one do ? 

Such, with a few4rifling variations, is the life of this young lady, except as before 
excepted, when pleasure is afloat. During the season, as it is called, the case is dif- 
ferent, and she undergoes great fatigues and hardshijis without repining ; sits up bsif 
the night, and will dance you three or four miles of quadrille, without ** fainting by 
the way." This, however, is a defect, of which time, I have little doubt, will cure 
her ; and I dare believe that when she is once married, and has the cares of a family 
on her hands, her conduct will become perfectly consistent throughout ; and that she 
will relapse into an indolence as genuine and perfect as heart could desire. 

Ileigh-ho ! I never thought I could have written so long. 
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ICELAND TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Translated into English. 



SuciKTY oy Christ ! whose fame 

The world shall raise o'er thy compeers — 
Thou most deserving of sach name. 

Or in the past or present years— 
lliy beam has shone, more lovdy bright 

Than solar blaze, cmt lunar ray — 
Has shone, when all arotmd waa niglit. 

And bade the darkness pass away. 

When they, our anbettering foes. 

Would crtish the hopes they conld not feel, 
You, sons of England, then arose. 

With hearts all love, and hands all zeal ; 
Yon, boond by charity's blest tie, 

And feariess in defence of trotti, 
Spent ui oar aid ansparingly 

Riches and power — and age and youth. 

And what ! though near the Arctic pole, 

And, like a heap of drifted snow, 
The chilling north-winds round me roll. 

The land of ice — caU'd rightly so— 
Tho' circled by the frigid zone. 

An island in a firozen sea; 
Vet I this charity have known. 

This Christian zeal has glow*d for me. 

For see— the messengers of Peace — 

From Albion new Apostles come : 
They, like the old, shaU never cease 

To quit their kindred and tlKir home. 
Like them, with canvas wide unfiirrd, 

Careless of Mffe, they tempt the gale, 
And seek thfe limits of the world— 

Ye friends to Grod and Iceland, hail ! 



Tlx* unfeeling heart, the sordid hand. 

Would mourn, perchance, the vast expense, 
With which on earth's remotest land 

You spread the gifts of Providence. 
The treasures of the word sublime 

Go forth, were'er your banners wave ; 
In ev*ry language, ev'ry clime. 

The mind to form, the soul to save. 

SociSTT ov Christ ! most dear 

To Heaven, to virtue, and to me ! 
For ever lives thy memory here : 

While Iceland is— thy fisme shall be. 
The triumphs of the great and brav^ 

The trophies of the conquer'd field— 
These cannot bloom beyond the grave. 

To thee their honours all shall yield. 

Aged and dad in snow-white pall, 

T twine tile wreath, and twine for thee ) 
Tho* mingled howls in Thule's haU, 

The north-wind with our minstrelsy. 
These strains, tho' rigid as the dime. 

Rude as the rodcs— oh i sccnra not thou ! 
These strains, in Thule's dder time. 

Kings have received— recdve them now. 

Yet, not the harp, and not the lay. 

Can give the praise and blessing due ; 
May he whom Heav'n and Earth obey, 

Ye Christian Fatbkhs, prosper you. 
May he— if pray'rs can aught avail— 

Vo joys in life or death deny ; 
Crown you with fame that shall not fail. 

With happiness that cannot die. 



CICADA SEPTENDICIM, OR LOCUST OF AMERICA, 

(From Latrobe*8 Rambles in North America.) 

Tbb obsermtion of a past century had shown tiie inhabitaiits of PenosylTania 
and Maryland, that every seventeenth year they were visited by a couitkes hord« of 
insects, of the Cicada tribe, hence called Sieptendicim ; distinct in aspect and hahito 
from those whose annual appearance and mode of life w«re understood. Though of a 
(different tribe, and witii perfectly diflbrent habits ftota. the locust of the east, tiie fact 
of its occasional appear&nce, as though by magic in such vast swarms, had caused it to 
be familiarly alluded to by that name. Its last appearance had been in 16)7, and its 
<'£' appearance was thus confWIentty predicted for the third or fourth week in May, this 
year, (1834.) 
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Natare. trac to her impulses, aad the l%ws hj which the is m jiteriimilj govcneit 
did not fail to falfil the prc^ctioii. On the 24A of Mnj, and fellawmg day, theiMi 
vorface of the conntrj. in and about the dtr of Phflailriphia, aaddealy tBeaed vMk 
this fxngnlar insect. The subject interested me, and as during these dsys I had Cffsy 
upportnnity of being daily, I may say hourly, attentive to the iihriMNnrni c oi iirriri 
with it, both here and in Maryland, I send you the rcarit of my ofaaervntioot. 

The first day of their appearance, their numbers were eoBpunlivdy finr, thi 
second they came by myriadi ; and yet a day or two might pas befoiv tihey nsM 
their fall n amber. I happened to be abruad the bright sunny moming ^idi might hi 
called th^ d)iy of their birth. At early moming, the insect, in the pmpm. state, SMfhi 
obserred issuing from the earth in erery direction, by the help of a set of ^tmff 
barbed claws on the fore legs; its colour is then of a uniform dull brown, anditrtm^ 
rrflembles the perfect insect in form, excepting the absence of wings, oraasMSl^ ari 
9intf:nnc The first impulse of the imperfect insect, on detaching itself froB Higiaiib 
is to ascend a few inches, or eren feet, up the trunksjof trees, at the feet of which M 
holf 8 appear in the greatest number ; or upon the rul fences, whidi are soon Hid^ 
sprinkled with them. In these positions they straightway fix tiiemsidfcsiniilftf 
their barbed claws; half an hour's obsenration will then show yon tlieneitdhmi 
which is to be undergone. A split takes place upon the sheD, down firaas IhebMkrf 
the bead, to the commencement of the rings of the abdomen, and die laboarsf mI^ 
extrication follows ; with many a throe and many a strain, you see tbe tafl aai W 
legs appear through the rent, then the wings extricate thonselvcs pamfaDy fiiBt 
little case in the outer shell, in which they lie exquisitely folded up, bat do not jd 
unfurl themseWes; and lastly, the head, with its antennse, disengages itsdf, andyN 
behold before you the new-bom insect freed from its prison. Hie sloogb Is aot dts* 
engaged, bat remains firmly fixed in the fibres of the wood ; and the insect, lasgriif 
crawling a few inches, remains as it were in a dose of wonder and astonishmeat h 
in raiher under an inch in length, and appears humid and tender ; the colours are M 
the eye glazed, the legs feeble, and the wings, for a while after they are opened, sppor 
crumpled and unelastic. All this passes before the sun has gained his full strength ; 
as the day advances, the colours of the insect become more lively, the wugi 
their full stretch, and the body dries and is braced up for its future little life of sctifi^ 
and enjoyment. 

Between ten and eleven, the newly risen tribes begin to tune their instrumflsti; 
you become conscious of a sound, filling the air far and wide, different from the oA 
nary ones which may meet your ear. A low distinct hum salutes you, turn whaefM 
will. It may be compared to the simmering of an enormous caulriron,— it laahi 
imperceptibly changes its character, and becomes faller and sharper — thoasaadi isbb 
to join in, and by an hour after mid>day, the whole country, for and wide, rii^sitt 
the unwonted sound. The insects are now seen lodged in, or flying about, the isfiifB 
above ; a few hours having been thus sufficient to give them full strength and actifitf t 
and bring them into full voice. 

Well may the school-boy and the young curly-headed negro, rejoice at the sossd, 
for their hands will never want a plaything for many days to come. Well asy the 
birds of the forest rejoice, for this is the season of plenty for them ; the pigs and poll- 
try too, they fatten on the innumerable swarms which before many days will cover tbt 
ground in the decline of their strength. 

The pretty insect, for it is truly such, with its dark body, red eyes, and its ^aay 
wings, interlaced by bright yellow fibres, enjoys but a lit&e week ; and that meaj 
harping which pervades creation from sunrise to sun down, for the time of its oontiiii- 
ance is but of some six days duration. Its character would be almost impossible ts 
describe, though it rings in my ears every time I think of the insect. Like all thoM 
of its tribe, the sound produced is not a voice, but a strong vibration of musical chorii 
produced by the action of internal muscles upon a species St lyre, or dastiomeBbnaei 
covered with net work, and situated under the wings, the action of whidi I have oAai 
witnessed. The female insect may utter a faint sound, but how I do not know-^ii 
the male who is endowed with the powerful means of instrumentation which I hits 
described — though the sound is generally even and continuous as long as the insect ii 
vinintermpted^ yet there is a droll variety observable at times, but what it ezpresirif 
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^.iriiether peculiar satisfaction, or jealousy, or what other passion, I cannot divine. It 
;^tei been well described by the word, Pha — ro ! the first syllable being long and sus- 

^irisedy and connected with the second, which is pitched nearly an octave lower, by a 
^^mrliiig smaryando descent. 

During the whole period of their existence, the closest attention does Hot detect 

- tiiflir Mting anything ; and with the exception of the trifling injury received by the 

'. ijMeiy consequent upon the process observed by the female in laying her eggi , they 

'^'Wn perfectly innoxious. The end to which they seem to be sent to the upper day is 

^^ipmely confined to the propagation of their species. A few days after their first ap- 

\;^lfmnn€9f the female begins to lay her eggs : she is furnished with an ovapositer, 

v<p|tMts>d In a sheath on the abdomen, composed of two serrated hard parallel spines, 

kMiicli die has the power of working with an alternate perpendicular motion. When 

Iwr tine comesi she selects of the outermost twigs of the forest trees or shrubs, and 

:' .teii to work, and makes a series of longitudinal jagged incisions in the tender bark 

^^jwi wood ; in each of these she lays a row of tiny eggs, and then goes to work again 

:>SsfiBg deposited to her heart's content, she crawls up the twig a few inches yet further 

i'^pNMa SkB termination, and placing herself in a fitting position, makes two or three 

jtpaipcudicular cuts into the very pith. Her duty is now terminated. Both male and 

'MHiMle become weak — the former ceases to be tuneful — the charm of their existence is 

' ll an e&d ; they pine away, become blind, fall to the ground by myriads, and in ten 

^m ftflveii days after their first appearance, they all perish. Not so, however, their 

V«Mad. The perforated twigs die, the first wind breaks them from the tree, and scatters 

I Ikam upon the ground ; the eggs give birth to a number of small grubs, which are 

.Unit enabled to attain the mould without injury, and in it they disappear, cUgging their 

.. wmj down into the bosom of the earth. Year goes after year — summer after summer— 

ifhtt sun shines in vain to them — they ' bide their time 1' The recollection of their 

diitence begins to fade, — a generation passes away ; the surface of the country is 

alteredr— lands are reclaimed from the forest — streets are laid out, and trampled on for 

. jetni— houses are built, and pavements hide the soil. 

Stm, though man may almost forget their ^existence, God does not. What their 
life is in the long interval, none can divine ; traces of them have been found in digging 
wdls and foun£tions, eight and ten feet under the surface. When seventeen years 
haTC gone by, the memory of them returns, and they are expected. A cold, wet 
•pring, may retard their appearance, but never since the attention of man has been 
directed to them, have they failed, — but at the appointed time, by one common im- 
. pntee, they rise from the earth, piercing their way through the matted sod, — through 
the hard, trampled clay of the pathways — through the gravel — ^between the joints of the 
■tones and pavements, and into the very cellars of the houses — ^like their predecessors, 
to be a marvel in the land, to sing their blithe song of love and enjoyment under the 
Mght sun, and amidst the verdant landscape ; like them to fulfil the brief duties of 
tiieir species, and close their mysterious existence by death. We are still children in 
die small measure of our knowledge and comprehension, with regard to the phenomena 
of the natural world. 

AU things considered, we may venture to prophesy the re-appearance of the 
CSkadm Septendicim, on the coasts of Maryland and Virginia, for the year, 1851. 

I may still mention that I took care to ascertain that all these insects sung in one 
uniform musical key, and that this key was C sharp. 



THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Up to 1663» the date of the Marquis of Worcester's apparatus, the only persons 
who hsTC any dsim to be considered as inventors of steam-engines are Hero and Porta. 
In 1672, Otto Guericke formed an apparatus to raise heavy weights on the principle of 
the hydrostatic press. He exhausted a cylinder of large ^ameter, so that the cylin- 
der, being fitted with a piston to receive the pressure of the air, power would be gain- 
ed in the ratio of the areas of the larger and smaller pistons. In 1688, Dr. Pa^vw^ 
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a French philosopher, proposed to make a Tacuum under a puton in a cyiioder bj the 
eiplosion of gunpowder ; and in 1690, he proposed to use the well-known condensi- 
bility of steam for this purpose instead of .manual exertion. Papin's apparatus con- 
sisted of a cjlin.ler close at bottom, fitted with a piston, under which wag placed s 
small quantity of water, to be alternately vapourised and condensed, by alternately 
placing the cylinder on and off the fire. This is inferior as a practical machine to that 
of Guericke, though it was the first that combined the piston and cylinder with the 
oondensibility of steam, each of them haring been well-known separately. Whaterer 
be the merit, therefore, of suggesting this combination, though in a most impractiea- 
ble manner, belongs to Papin ; and to this extent France may fairly claim a share in 
the progressive improvement of the steam-engine. In 1669, Mr. Savery made his ftst 
working model of a steam engine, in which tlie elastic force and oondensibility of tte 
steam were employed upon the principles of Hero and Porta ; the whole being arranged 
with a series of vessels, valves, and pipes, so as to produce an effective maehiBe, 
which in a few years was practically employed on a large scale. In 1707, Fapin, wito 
had abandoned his cylinder and piston published a second project, copied avowedlf 
from Savery's, and altered, as is universally admitted, for the worse. Still no vtfy 
economical or practicable engine had been invented ; this was reserved for Newcofwa 
and Cawley, who between the years 1705 and 1712, invented and perfected theooo- 
mon atmospheric engine, in which steam was generated in a boiler, conveyed under a 
piston in a cylinder, condensed by cold water, and adapted to a system of valves and 
other apparatus, which fir^t rendered any effectual service to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of England. In these progressive changes there is evidently not one which can 
be called very extraordinary. Hero applied idl the powers of steam which are at pre- 
sent known. Savery and Newcomen are entitled to the praise of inventing ingeniom 
machineiy, which embodied the various suggestions that had been made ; but ti^ie onlj 
great name in the history of the steam engine, the only person who individually made 
any considerable advance, is the person who, by successive contrivances, conveitedtke 
comparatively feeble, dangerous, nnd unmanageable machine of Newcomen into tiie 
powerful, safe, and pliant instrument which now occupies and traverses every part ^ 
the civilized world, forming as it were so many living monumenta to the memory of 
Jauks Watt. — From an account given by Mr, Ainger ai the Roftal Insiitutum, 



SONNET 



WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OP THE DOVE, NEAR DOVERBRIDOE. IN THE 

MONTH OF JUNE. 



BY W. W. BATLEY, PROV. D. G. M. 



Thou sweet soft-flowing Dove, thy peaceful stream 

With tranquil grace doth ever onwards glide ; 

No sullen murmurs haunt thy gentle tide. 

But silv'ry whisperings. Fancy well might deem, 

The sweet sad burthen of that plaintive theme 

The dying swan outpours; or tender chide 

Of modest lily fair, the water's pride, 

Wooed by some current rude, or fierce sun-gleam! 

How o'er thy bosom hangs like maiden fond, 

The pendent willow, rich in lines of grace, 

Whilst scarce a ripple dims that tilr'ry face, 

Where gay-wing'd myriads flit 'nea^ pleasore's wand. 

Oh Grod 1 methinks it were a lilie of bliss, 

Whilst here on earth to dwell 'nid scenes like tiiis 1 

Stanhope Lodge, Horsley Woodhouse, Aug, 5, 1836. 
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A SERMON 

PBBAOHBD AT ORBAT OU88B0RN TO THE INDBPBNDINT OBDBB OF ODD FELLOWS. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MA.GAZINS. 
Gbntlbmbk, 

Thb foUowiDg eon^nlation is at yoar senrioef should you think it 
worthy of a place in your Msgasine. I had not originally the moat remote idea of 
seadi]^ this Discearae to the press, bat having been earnestly requested to do so, by 
those members of your Loyal and Independent Order iHio heard it preached, I have 
acceded to their wi^es, hoping tliat, imperfeet as it is, the blessing of God may attend 
it. 

Allow me to subscribe myself the Order's well-wisher, 

E. GREENHOW. 
Grftti Outturn, November 15, 1836. 



"Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- will 
toward men/' — Lukb, chap. 2nd, rer. 14th. 

Thbbb were the joyful acclamations with which sngels announced the birth of the 
Messiah to a company of shepherds, while tending their flocks on the plains of 
Bethlehem. Amidst the quiet solemnity of the> night, when all nature was sunk in 
profound repose, a glorious brightness suddenly shone around them, *' and they were 
sore afraid. ' But a heavenly form appearing in the midst of it soon dispelled their 
fears. ** Be not afraid," said the aogel ; '* behold, I bring you glad tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is bom this day, in the city of Darid, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And suddenly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.'' The Gospel of Clirist is a message of 
reconciliation between God and man, — a proclamation of peace between heaven and 
earth. Its tendency and business is to produce love to God, and universal kindness 
and good- will, peace and friendship, among mankind. It gives us. a clear account of 
oar personal and social duties, ** teaching us/' as individualSf ** to deny imgodliness 
and worldly lusts," and to ** keep ourselves unspotted from the world ;" and, ae mem- 
bers of society, ** to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction ;" and, ** as we 
Ittve opportunity, to do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the house- 
hold of faith." 

As Societies, like that which I have been commissioned to address this day, pro- 
fess to be, and, I trust and hope, really are based on the principles of Christianity, 
I shall endeavour, with the blessing of God, to set before you the designs of such In- 
stitutions, calculated, as I believe they are, when not abused, no less to promote the 
benefit of man, than to redound to the glory of God. The plan I propose to pursue, 
in the following Discourse, is to notice a few of the most prominent points of ezcel- 
le&ce which the rules of such Societies should embrace, and among these I shall suc- 
<^f»ively and particularly briog before you some of the leading benefits of those prin- 
ciples which the members of your Loyal and Independent Order are desirous to encou- 
rsge. 

lst«**'The first exeellenoe, to which your Society holds out much encouragement, 
^^^Indnetry ; an active and unremitting attention to your duty in that state of Ufe 
Ui whioh it has pleased God, in his good providence, to place you ; a regular exercise 
of your respective employments and useful occupations ; a condnet, in short, with 
Inspect to your various duties in the world, diametrically opposite to idoth and inaetiv- 
ty* And what are the good consequences which will flow from the exercise of this 

Vol. 4— No. 7—2 S. 
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tirtue ? Let the answer be given in the langoage of Scripture. ** Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business ? he shall stand before kings ; he shall not stand before mean 
men. In all labour there is profit, and he that tilleth his land shall have plenty ef 
bread. In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening hold not thine hand, and tite 
blessing of €rod shall be upon thy labours. Let every man abide in the same callisg 
wherein he was called, and study to be quiet, and do his own business, and work with 
his own hands, that he may have to give to him that needeih." But I need not dwell 
any longer on this part of my Discourse. I am addressing, I feel persuaded, a m* 
pectable body of industrious men — men who know how to appreciate the blessing of 
honest labour. It is by your own industry that your respective habitations beeoM 
scenes of comfort — their conveniences many — their appearance neat — their inhabitaDti 
contented and happy : while the abode of the idle man is filthy and miserable — dad- 
tnte even of necessaries — and those that dwell therein are pinched vrith want, ud 
clothed in rags. It is by your own self-denying exertions that a fund is raised whiek 
furnishes relief to its members in times of distress. Hence the stranger, who is tt i 
distance from his home seeking for employment, and has not, peiiiaps, where to faqp 
his head, comes to you as a *' brother beloved," — pennyless and weary, — he is receired 
with the right hand of fellowship ; is lodged for the night ; his wants are supplied ; be 
is sent on his way rejoicing. Thus you " bear one another's burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ." 

2nd. — Another excellence which your body purchases for its members is an honor- 
able degree of Independence. My dear friends, the day of sickness and death Bvst, 
sooner or Iat?r, visit each of us. The eye, which now beams with affection and loie, 
must, in a short time, be closed in death. The hand, which welcomes onr approtdi 
with the grasp of friendship and tenderness, must soon become cold and motionless. 
The tongue, which greets us with the voice of joy and gladness, must, ere long, be 
silent in the grave. How distressing, then, how peculiarly distressing in the hour of 
pain and sickness, amid the various accidents of life, the manifold infirmities of age, 
or the solemn warnings of approaching death, to be destitute of those means of cob^ 
fort and relief which a prudent forecast, in the days of health and vigour, might Ixn 
secured I How must the frequent distractions of a death-bed be increased by the 
agonizing thought of leaving those we love in want and destitution ! or what is stiU 
worse, that either we ourselves, or the objects of our affection, should ever be reduced 
to the painful necessity of applying for parochial relief ! How many individuals nd 
families have Societies like yours preserved from such misery, and saved from such 
humiliation and debasement ! You ** bind yourselves inflexibly to stand by each other 
in sickness, or in health ; in poverty, or in competence ; in prosperity, or in afflict* 
ion." How many hearts have been soothed — how many anxieties chased away— ho* 
many sorrows mitigated, by the reflection that it was the fruit of their own industry 
whieh infused t^e balm into their wouads, and smoothed the asperities of a dying bed- 
that it was the effect of their own independent exertions which will carry them, when 
their days on earth are ended, to their long homes with neatness and decency — ^{dice 
the green turf over their earthly remains, and alleviate the sufferings of their frieads 
and surviving kindred. 

3rd. — The next excellence which your rules encourage, and which I vrould now 
proceed to inculcate, is — Sobriety. Without this virtue the most laborious industiy 
works no profit, and the greatest activity can afford only the means of greater sin. It 
is necessary, my friends, to be distinct and uncompromising, and to "use great pfads- 
ness of speech" upon this point; because, unfortunately for our conntry, there is M 
sin more prevalent than the sin of intemperance. Drunkenness, indeed, has becone 
a national curse, blasting the happiness of the people, and spreading through tiie 
various walks of life poverty and wretchedness, crime and misery, disease and untime- 
ly death. ** Let us look at a man," says a minister of our church, '* who is, perhqpii 
able and willing to be industrious, but who indulges in drinking with the gains of his 
toil. To what ffood purpose is his industry employed ? He consumes what he ems 
upon himself, in destroying his good rame, undermining his health, and nuning his 
immortal soul. Strangers alone are benefited by the sweat of his brow, and the laboiir 
of his hand ; while the poor deluded drunkard, who is wasting that substance which 
should have been the means of present comfort and future support, (deprived of res- 
son and of manhood), is an instance of the hateful picture so strongly painted by 



Solomon, and feels the curse which he has described as attending upon drunkenness — 
•' Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions ? who hath babbling ? who 
hath wounds without cause ? who hath redness of eyes ? They that tarry long over 
the cap ; that go to seek the strong drink. For at the last it biteth like a serpent, 
-and stingeth like an adder.*' In the mean time his home is the scene of the bitterest 
distress. That faithful wife, whom he had sworn before God ** to love and to cherish,'' 
«aid who, by her affection to him in health, and tenderness in sickness, had bound him 
to gratitude and kindness by the strongest and most endearing ties — she, I say, is left 
aloae to weep over her sorrows ^ to mourn for an estranged husband, and for neglected 
obiidren ; or, perhaps, she sees him returned to his dwelling, maddened with liquor, 
■only to reward her patience, or punish her sighs, with abuse, curses, and blows ! His 
hapless offspring, too, have equal reason to lament his vile proceedings. In vain they 
look up to a father's hand for maintenance and support — that hand is only opened to 
■gratify his own guilty indulgencies. In vain they look up to afathet-'s example for in- 
«trcction in religion and virtue — that example only affords them lessons of immorality 
end impiety. Thus deprived of fatherly care, and good advice, they struggle with 
want through infancy ; they grow up in idleness and vice ; their manhood is mischiev- 
OBS ; their old age miserable ; their death unblest ; and their future lot — endless per- 
dition 1 But why do I address your Order in this strain ? Your own rules profess to 
discourage all vice, profaneness and immorality, and especially the crying evil of in- 
temperance. See, then, that you act upon them. *' Let your profiting appear unto 
all men." '' Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world." Debase not your rational faculties by intoxication, for 
*' drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of God.'' " Give no occasion to the ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ to reproach it on your account, having a good conscience ; 
that, whereas they speak evil of you, as of evil doers, they may be ashamed that 
falsely accuse your good conversation in Christ." *' Take heed to yourselves lest at 
any time (and especially at this time*) your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness, and so that day come upon you unawares." 

4th. — The next point of excellence which I would touch upon, and which your 
rules embrace, is loyalty, and contented and peaceable subjection to ** the powers that 
he." ** With respect to this world," says the same author quoted above, ** it has 
pleased God, in his infinite wisdom, to ordain various distinctions and ranks among 
mankind ; some to rule, and others to obey — some to enjoy large riches, and others 
to have but a small portion of the possessions of this life. Not that he hereby meant 
to make, or has actually made, any difference between them in the means of enjoying 
happiness ; because it might very easily be shewn, that, with respect to all the real 
and substantial advantages of life, such as health, strength, content, freedom from 
•care, and peace of mind, the poor, the laborious, and the lowly, enjoy a larger poilion 
'Oi these, than those persons who are higher and richer than themselves. But he or- 
•dained such differences, in order that society might be maintained in happiness and 
legnlarity; since it is a clear cas.% that, were all men equal in power, rank and wealth, 
none would then be found to pursue those various useful employments and trades, or 
to fill those many necessary offices in common life, without which society could not go 
on, nor the different wants of its different classes be supplied. Hence, you will dis- 
tinctly see, that in dividing society into different ranks, and making a larger allotment 
to some, than to others, of the possessions of this world, God has shewn forth both 
his wisdom and his goodness ; and that to complain of this arrangement would be 
foolish and wicked." 

I have made these observations to you, in order to put you on your guard against 
the false representations and deceitful words of crafty and designing men, who, thirsting 
after greater power, and more riches than they possess, or have any right to expect, would 
willingly make the lower orders dissatisfied with things as Providence has o\ dained 
them : and would stir them up to overturn all social distinctions, all civil government, 
ind all public order, peace and tranquility, that they themselves might ** thereout suck 
the greater advantage,'^ — and roll in plunder, and rule with rigour, at the expence of 
he safety and happiness of those whom they have deluded. The good sense, however, 
md sound and loyal principles of my countrymen will at all times, I trust, enable them to 

' — --■ ^' ■^-■■1 ■ ■■■* ■■■■ I. ■■■ -^ ■ ■ I ^iw w ■ ■ ■ ■- - III i n _ I I •^^^a^m^^m^^ »■■»■! ■■ .Myi ,1— 

^Preached at the village feast. 
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withstand the tolicitatioiis of these wicked men ; since the most hnmble indiviiitul 

amongst as ought to havesagacity enough to see that the differences of station, aadthe 

inequalities of property, in our own country, are infinitely more producttre of the 

general happiness, than could possibly arise from any mad scheme of destroyiig all 

distinctions of rank, and diyidrng among the many, the property which lawfoUy b^ 

longs to the few. '* Let your conrersation, therefore, be without coyeto«iiMn> 

and be content with such things as ye hare." ** Render to all their dues, tribute to 

whom tribute is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; honor to whom 

honor." *' If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, lire peaceably with allaeB." 

** Let erery. soul be subject unto the higher powers ; for there is no power but <tf M; 

the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoerer, therefore, resisteth the poter, 

resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that resist shall receiye to themselTes dami' 

tion." '* Submit yourselres to erery ordinance of man for the Lord's sake ; whether 

It be to the king as supreme ; or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by hia, 

for the punishment of eril doers, and for the praise of them that do weU. Foraoif 

the will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish 

men : as free, and not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the ler* 

rants of God. Honor all men ; lore the brotherhood ; fear God ; honor the Idag." 

" My son, fear thou the Lord and the king, and meddle not with them that are gtfco 

to change." 

5th.-^The greatest and noblest object of your society remains yet to be spoken of. 
I come, then, to that mutual kindness and friendship, that beneyolence and good-will, 
that love and charity, which it is your object to cherish and diffuse. ** A new eom- 
mandment," says our Lord, **I give unto you, that ye love one another." "(he 
no man anything," says the apostle, " but to love one another ; for he that loYeth 
another hath fulfilled the law. For this, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shiU 
not steal, thou shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt not coTet ; and if tiiere be inj 
other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, viz : — ^Thou shalt lore 
thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore. Ion ii 
the fulfilling of the law." Nothing so much promotes a circulation of mutual assist- 
ance, as this heavenly principle of love. Mankind must perish, were they to cease to 
help each other. ** For as we have many members in one body, and all members have 
not the same office ; so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one aiein' 
hers one of another." *' And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no nesdof 
thee ; nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of you." From the cradle to 
the grave, we cannot exist without mutual kindness and help i we are all, from the 
highest to the lowest, constantly dependent upon each other. No man can, by hit 
own single labor, provide for himself either food or raiment, or any of the numerous 
comforts with which he is surrounded. ** Be ye, therefore, of the same mind one 
toward another ; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous ; rejoice with them that ^ 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep." " Behold, how good and pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity !" Oh ! how it reminds us of those realouof 
bliss, in which, all distinctions being swept away, but that which goodness makes, the 
fedthful and obedient, the loving and holy, shall meet again in one great family h^ore 
the throne of'GkNl aUd the Lamb, there to be united for ever in firm and indissolnhk 
bonds of " friendship, peace, and love." 

6th. — In the last place, though above every other consideration, let me recommend 
you to build your Order on the foundation of religion. He who erects a human initi* 
tution on any other basis, acts in the same manner as the foolish man in Uie gospelf 
who built his house upon the sand. Nothixig is stable but religion, every thing else is 
vanity and vexation of spirit ; youth, health, strength, bointy, pleasure, ridMS, 
honors, each must fall before the all-consuming hand of time. One age presaes upon 
another, generation succeeds generation, '* the fashion of this world paswth away." 
Individuals, societies, and nations, are continually and rajndly gliding down the streaa 
of time to the ocean of eternity. The firmest friendships, the most perfect enjoymttta 
here below, the greatest earthly glory and weslth, pomp and splendour, power and 
wisdom, will fail to make us permanently happy, if indeed we have no hope, no cxpee* 
tation beyond the grave, no other dependence thati the fleeting vanities of this traui* 
tory world. Aware of this, look to an inheritance ineerruptible, undefiled, and fiadech 
Mot away, eternal in the heavens. Wace ^out coxk&Asucft \tl Mml^hty God, and say— 
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** Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 
are the works of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou remainest : and they shall all 
wax old as doth a garment ; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up ; and they shall 
be changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail." *' They that trust 
in the Lord shall be like the Mount Zion, which may not be removed, but standeth 
fast for ever." Give, then, your Society that best of foundations — the rock of ages — 
the principles of religion. I^ensible of your manifold inherited corruptions and actu&l 
transgressions—- of your weakness and sinfulness — be convinced that '* other foundation 
can no mm lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ." Make the word of God 
your rule and guide ; order your steps according to its revealed precepts — doing what 
it commands, and abstaining from what it forbids. Make our blessed Saviour your 
brightest hope, your safest refuge, your best friend, your all in all, ** determining 
not to know any thing," in the way of religion, ** among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified ;" and then your faith will stand not in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God. Then you will be safe in life with all its trials, in death with all its 
conflicts, — ^in judgment with all its terrors, — ^in eternity with all its destinies ; then 
when the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, and this material system shall be dissolved ; when the sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, and the stars shall withdraw their shining, — 
even then you will be *' unhurt amidst the war of elements, the wreck of matter, and 
the crush of worlds." And when the judgment day shall have finished its transactions, 
you will be admitted into the beatific presence of God, where there is fulness of joy 
and pleasures for evermore. 

Such is a brief sketch of what I conceive to be the leading principles of institu* 
tions like yours ; and do they not tend to promote the " glory of God in the highest' 
peace on earth, and good- will toward men ?" What are such societies, when properly 
conducted, but patrons of indtistry — maintainers of independence —encoyxTVigtx^ of 
wobriety — ^advocates of loyalty and of obedience to civil government — cherishers of 
mutual kindness and universal love — and promoters of true religion ? It is only by 
deviating from your articles that you can incur discredit or censure ; by adhering to 
them you will evince a wisdom which none of your adversaries shall be able to gainsay 
or resist. Make it, then, your serious business, each and all of you, to deserve the 
character of credit and respectability, and of a peaceable and orderly, of a sober and 
friendly disposition. Refrain from all licentious practices — from drunkenness — from 
fornication — from profane swearing — from sabbath breaking — from filthy conversation 
— from party disputes — and every species of uncharitable language ; constantly bearing 
in mind, that '* if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or if one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it." You are assembled within these sacred 
walls to give the sanction of religion to your Society. See, then, that the feelings 
which this solemnity is calculated to excite, vanish not when you leave the house of 
God ; carry them with you to the place to which you are about to retire, and let them 
regulate your conduct in the season of festivity, and amidst the various temptations to 
which you are at this time exposed. Carry them hence also to your own homes, and 
never suffer them to depart from you in your ordinary intercourse and occupations of 
life. 

Such are the suggestions which I take the liberty to offer on this occasion, not as 
desirous of throwing a damp on rational enjoyment, but only as cautions to excess. — 
'* Let your moderation be known unto all men, the Lord is at hand." Flee excess of 
every kind, and *' follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meek- 
ness, temperance." '* Let love be without dissimulation ; abhor that which is evil, 
cleave to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love; 
in honor preferring one another ; not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving 
the Lord ; rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation ; continuing instant in prayer ; 
distributing to the necessity of saints ; given to hospitality. Bless them which perse- 
cute you ; bless and curse not ; rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
^at weep. Be of the same mind one toward another.' Mind not high things, but eonde- 
scend to men of low estate ; be not wise in your own conceits. Recompence to no man 
evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of all men. Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath ; for it la written, '^eiii^^Kbfi,^ \& ^swyba^ 
I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if tMne enem^ \w»%«t, ^Wi4. VwsinxW^ 
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Ihirsl, give him drink ; for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be 
not oTercome of eTil, but overcome evil with good." Above all, while you are endea* 
Soaring to assist and befriend each other upon earth, remember " the time is short" 
tlemember life's pilgrimage is hastening to a close. Remember yon are approaching 
fast to another world where you must be happy or miserable for ever. I beseech, I 
implore yon, in the bonds of friendship and in the bowels of the Lord ; by the tender 
mercies of the God of peape ; by the dying love of a crocified Redeemer ; by the pre* 
dons promises and tremendous Uireatenings of the Gospel ; by all yonr hopes of hea- 
ven, and by all your fears of hell ; by the worth of your immortal souls, and by all 
that is sacred, important and dear to men, I intreat you to provide for your eternal 
state. I conjure you to accept the offers of redeeming mercy, and flee from the wrath 
to come. And may the blessing of God attend your laudable views, and give success 
to your undertakings ! May he prosper the work of your hands upon you — may he 
prosper your handy work I /' And this I praV) that your love may abound yet more 
and more in knowledge and in all judgment ; that ye may approve things that are ex- 
cellent ; that ye may be sincere and without offence till the day of Christ ; being filled 
with the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, to the glory and praise of 
God." 



ODE TO SPRING. 
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-Forth in the pleasing Spring 



Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love; 

Wide flush the fields, the soft'ning air is balm, 

Echo the mountains round, the forest smiles,-^ 

And every sense, and every heart is joy." — Thomson's Seasons. 

AwAKR my muse, awake and nin^, i Here daisies spring, there cowslips groWi 

The pleasing charms of verdant Spring, ' On mossy banks sweet violets blow. 

The pride of all the year ; i And all their pride assume ; 

Reclin'd by some clear river's side, With leaves and bloom the trees look gay, 

Where crystal streams soft murm'ring glide, And every hedge and every spray 

And countless sweets appear. Sends forth a rich perfume. 



Hark I from amidst yon vocal bush, 
The blackbird, linnet, and the thrush, 

In concert tune the lay ; 
Or 'midst the silent midnight hours. 
Her plaint sad Philomela pours, 

From off the leafy spray. 

Hail beauteous Spring I array'd in green 
The fields and meadows now are seen, 

And every valley sings ; 
The rising crop on yonder hills, 
With hope the farmer's bosom fills— 

What joy this season brings I 

The southern breeze with vernal showers, 
Has cheer'd the earth, and all the flowers 

With sweet profusion charms ; 
The sun by slow degrees unshrouds 
His radient lustre from yon clouds, 

And kindling transport warms. 

As o'er the verdant turf we tread, 

A thousand sweets their tinctures spread. 

And freshness breathes around ; 
The rose refreshed with vernal dews, 
And thousand flowers of various hues, 

Enamel all the ground. 

Chesterfield, Jan. 2l«/, 1837. 



The shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
To freshest pasture, purest air, 

The wandering sheep directs ; 
The tender lambs secures from cold, 
Feeds from his hand, and in the fold, 

He all the night protects. 

Thus let us be the widow's guide, 
Thus let us for her wants provide. 

And calm the heaving breast ; 
Thus let the tender orphan too 
Be fed, and freed from grief and woe, 

Thus give the wanderer rest. 

Processions now in every place, 
Conducted well, our Order grace, 

And strike th' admiring eye ; 
Or in the Lodge that blest retreat. 
In friendship. Love and Truth, we meet. 

Secure from every spy. 

There choose some friend, whose spotless 
You free from all deceit shall find, [mind 

To his affections ding ; 
Then pleasures sweet, and rapt'rous joy, 
Shall all your ravish'd thoughts employ, 
Kivdi «\V ^\w& "^ear be Spring ! 
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ANCHOR HALL. 

(original.) 

I HAVE traced many rivers that offer in their course scenes of more romantic 
grandeur, of more sublime and varied beauty than the Trent, but none are so sacred — 
so closely allied to the earliest and happiest associations of my life ; and now, when the 
buoyant spring-tide of youth is past, and autumn's tints are but too apparent in my 
moral and physical being, the remembrance of the quiet and placid track of my favourite 
stream, coincides in most soothing sympathy with my altered condition. 

To many of my readers the spot I am about attempting to describe niust be 
familiar ; to those who will bear with an old man's garrulity, for the knowledge, which 
circumstances have prevented their acquiring by personal visits, the following is pre- 
sented. Scoped out of a lime-stone rock, which, rough as from nature's quarry, dis- 
plays its moss and ivy-mantled front on one margin of the river, where it flows through 
the rich and luxuriant domain of Sir F. 6. — near the small agricultural village of Ingleby, 
are three subterranean apartments, to which the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, — 
impelled partly by tradition, and partly, no doubt, by the eminence of the term as ap- 
plied to the residence of some one elevated above others of his species, — have given the 
strangely anomalous designation of ** Anchor Hall," as if the domicile of the holy 
anchor.te were unworthily mentioned by a word of lower import, than that which con- 
cludes this popular name. However, with this it is not my business to interfere, except 
to make good my reasons for obtruding the locality and myself on the pages of the 
Magazine, and the patience of its subscribers. 

In Ingleby, at the time when my school holy-days enabled me to be familiar with 
its aspect and inhabitants, of course, no event occurred of which I had not timely intima- 
tion ; and although I can hardly expect to infuse into my reader any portion of the 
interest I felt during the following occurrences, I will crave his indulgence whilst I 
relate them. 

Few of the many fair candidates for rural distinction could anywhere compete with 
Fanny Cartwright ; and certainly in the precincts of her native village she was without 
a rival. Her education, it is true, had been circumscribed by the limits which usually 
fetter it in the remoter districts of the country ; still there was apparent in every action 
of her life, such an indication of innate superiority over her companions, as notwith- 
standing the necessary similarity of their pursuits, precluded all comparison of their 
pretensions. She was the only child of a respectable, but, (as they are usually called) 
small farmer in the parish, who on dying, as was the case shortly after the commence- 
ment of our narrative, had little to bequeath, except his good name and the partner of 
hi j toils, the cire and protection of whom now naturally descended upon her. At the 
period of which I am speaking, this kingdom was engaged in the long and bloody 
contest which was terminated by the exile of Napoleon ; whilst his assumption of the 
empire of France, and threats of invading our own shores had only just roused that 
spirit of patriotism and determination of defence, which were so universally exhibited in 
all parts of the country. That Ingleby should be behind her neighbours in this patriotic 
resolution was not to be expected ; and she certainly did boast of as fine a phalanx of 
bold and true hearted yeomanry as any of her more populous compeers. Robert 
Dudley was one of the first who volunteered on this occasion ; snd many who, like 
myself, remember his martial bearing, his cleanly and soldier-like appearance, can 
delineate in the veteran of the present day, the portrait of the youthful soldier. 

*' Love rules the court, the camp, the grove," and Ingleby was not likely to be 
exempt from its universal dominion. If we must equally admit that *' none but the 
brave deserve the fair," it is not unreasonable to surmise that two, whom I thought 
alone fitted for each other, should early feel a mutual affection. The contiguity of 
their respective tenancies, (for Robert's parent was a farmer) induced necessarily a 
close intimacy ; even during their loitering journeys to the village school, no one was 
so ready to oblige by carrying the simple dinner for Fanny, and other infantine services, 
as Robert Dudley, nor was any one more ready to be obliged by the handsome lad 
than Fanny Cartwright. 

Frequent were my visits to this station of country \\fe. \ \va^ ^?\tKv^€\wv Vi 'OtkR. 
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full, of practising that wily employment, so feelingly and picturesquely advocated by 
honest Izaak Walton ; and although I may hare since obtained in the silver Tay, is 
the muddy Nith, or the noisy and precipitous Clyde, ** better sport,'' 1 have never 
found greater enjoyment. The houses of Cartwright or Dudley were always open to 
roe, the best of baits that could be obtained were always ready; do not think, however, 
that this favour was conferred on me alone, for the hospitality of these good people 
was unbounded — their courtesy was at the command of all who possessed ^e sanction 
of their benevolent landlord. 

The reader must forgive me for dwelling a little on the happy circle in which I 
movea on these occasions — on the happy days I spent in this sincere and unsophisticated 
society ; numbers of my schoolfellows now living who were my companions in these 
rambles would willingly resign the exultation and emoluments of their present profes* 
sional, care-bringing occupations, to renew their acquaintance with the quiet, healthy, 
unalloyed recreations at Anchor Hall. He must also pass over with rae th« time whick 
elapsed between the boyhood of our hero and his occupation of the farm, of which he 
came into possession on the decease of his father. That he should forget the bias of 
his youthful inclinations was not likely — they grew with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength. Although he had the particular esteem of the commander of hii 
corps, he did not, I will venture to affirm, consider the encoiLia of him and of hit 
brother officers on hir efficient and soldier-like deportment, as a feather's weight in Hht 
balance, when ))oised against the approving smile, the evident satisfaction of Fanny, 
when training or review called the regiment to Derby, on which occasions her dutiM iS 
her father's successor, always called her to the market. 

That the course of true love never did run smooth, is not intended to be exem- 
plified in the present history ; an intimation of the contrary would be a decided fidse- 
hood. They lived and loved together ; and had it not occurred that some of ov 
enemies were placed by the generous spirit of our countrymen as prisoners of war on 
their parole within a short distance of Ingleby, Robert and Fanny would have re- 
!Dained in the uninterrupted reciprocation of requited love. I have not attempted to 
particularize the personal charms of the latter, though I shall never forget them ; she 
was my senior by a few years, still I felt that she was lovely, and I knew she was kind 
and good. There were no difficulties to be surmounted between the lovers — no barrier 
to their constant and daily interchanges of plighted faith — tlieir landlord was disposed 
to acquiesce in their intention of joining the two farms together. Robert was healthy, 
industrious and respected — Fanny, all that woman could be ; yet fate had ordained 
a reverse, and that of a most unlooked for and fatal character. Robert Dndkyr 
although the best soldier in the troop, the best man at cricket, at football or fives, wis 
the meekest and most unassuming of men ; an insult he never gave, assistance he 
never refused ; he stopped not to inquire of the objects of his philanthropy, their creed, 
their country, or their name ; nevertheless, he was a thorough representative of the 
emblem on his standard — a lion when roused. His avocations frequently called him 
to the neighbouring market towns, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Burton-on-Trent, and so 
on : and during one of these excursions he met with the object which was so netrly 
to annihilate for ever, the prospects of his luture comfort ; Robert's humanity wit 
always prompt and ready, and at that time there were many Frenchmen at Ashby-de-U- 
Zouch, whom the fortune of war had consigned to this country. His breast, as I have 
before observed, never harboured a thought that a Frenchman was not a brother, and 
one of Napoleon's officers, then a prisoner with us, was employing his talents ibr 
drawing, for the purpose of eking out the pittance which his misfortunes had left hin. 
On Robert, the beauties of nature, the varying features of light and shade, the MD* 
the vale, the plain, the river, the wood and the mountain, had impressed a rq;ard for 
an art which could describe and represent these peculiar objects of his attachment; 
desiring, therefore, to possess portraits of the scenery in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, as well as wishing to benefit the poor foreigner, he invited him to I^gleby* 
In the exercise of hospitality, Dudley was never excelled ; though unversed in what are 
commonly called the refinements of polite life, there was a native delicacy In hfa be- 
haviour and language, which was only surpassed by the unlimited bounty of his board ; 
and if the viands were not of so luxurious a description as the habits of his casual gvetti 
might have accustomed them to, they were always seasoned with a welcome, a fr^ tfd 
hearty welcome, which gave them an undefinable zest. 
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We are not the masters of our own destinies. Every action of our lives may, not- 
withstanding its original good intention, plunge us into an abyss of trouble. Every 
heart is not alike grateful — it is not in every bosom that we must expect a favour to be 
received in the spirit in which it was granted. So it proved in the present instance. 

Robert was uot one of those who do good by halves ; — ^his mind was not of so 
contracted a nature as to desire the sole possession of the artist's efforts. He thought 
(and thought truly) than an introduction to his neighbours and friends would be the 
best means of insuring the success of his protege ; and with this view frequently took 
his inmate to the news room at the village inn. The French are proverbially a sober 
people. One evening, however, the glass had circulated more freely, and had taken 
more effect than was consistent with this observation. From the warmth of the liquor 
a corresponding warmth of temper resulted ; and Mons. De Boyet so far forgot the 
restraints which conventional politeness, and his present humiliating dependance, ought 
to liave doubly enforced on his behaviour, as to insult his benefactor by referring to 
certain reverses which the British arms had sustained, and by sarcastic allusions to the 
discipline and effectiveness of the force of which Robert was a serjeant. This could 
not be submitted to. To fierce and angry altercations, menaces of a personally hostile 
nature succeeded. The farmer was indignant ; the artist would not apologize ; the 
farmer's house was closed against the further admission of his former friend, and 
Mons. De Boyet was under the necessity of returning to his old quarters at Ashby. 

" Robert, dear Robert, what can have thus agitated you ? I really feel more 
than half intimidated by that dreadfully angry look which is so unbecoming to your 
features — features never intended to be the resting place of a frown," said Fanny, 
half sorrowfully, half reproachfully, to her lover on the evening in question, when 
he called as usual at the house of Mrs. Cartwright on the way to his own. 

** I am vexed, Fanny, vexed for many reasons and with many people — ^nay, I fear 
I must add, with myself. I cannot to-night explain the cause of my uneasiness — you, 
my dearest — why look so sorrowfully ? — you, I pledge my word, have no participation 
in its cause. A little time, and the exercise of more discretion for the future, will 
entirely remove all apprehension of my being again subjected to the stinging reflections 
which I am now lal)ourin(( under." 

" It is not my province to elicit from an unwilling mind the source of its present 
annoyance. I would not, with unbecoming freedom, presume on the intimacy so long 
connecting us, as to persist in inquiring into a subject which is too certainly distressing 
you. But" — and i^ere the kind-hearted girl was nearly overpowered by her emotion — 
" if — if I could alleviate by any effort of mine — if I could only assist in diminishing 
its poignancy — you surely do not doubt that that effort shall be made ? I cannot, al- 
though your words would imply such un inference, think for a moment that any act of 
your own can seriously and conscientiously af9ict you ; — you who have always so well 
fulfilled every relative duty ; — and if its origin is in some sudden demand which my 
small store can supply, do allow me to offer that which ultimately mu8t be at your 
disposal." 

" Dear, dear Fanny, thank Heaven ! the kindness of your disposition did not 
require such a test. No, no ; 'tis only a trifle which, in your society, must soon be 
dispelled by happier feelings. I am not involved in any pecuniary difficulties : Provi- 
dence has, I fear, by its gracious bounty in that and other respects, (your faithful 
love is not the least of them), made me less capable of performing the mutual offices 
that are laid upon mankind. Nevertheless, I cannot bear to accuse myself of injustice, 
nor would I willingly impute to others, motives for conduqt of which I cannot approve; 
let it be sufficient, (yet to your undeviatiug affection, a mofe explicit explanation were 
due) to state that my agitation is not the offspring of dishonor, though it may have 
had some affinity to pride. I will forget everything,, except that you are with me." 

On the morning succeeding the events above detailed, I was early pursuing my 
favourite amusement at the Hermit's Cave ; a shoal of bream, in the course of their 
annual peregrinations, had attracted the wonted accompaniment of hungry pike, which 
usually attends upon these movements, due notice of which had been transmitted by a 
friend of mine in the village, who promised to meet me at the rendezvous, with addi^ 
tional means of enjoying the anticipated sport. The morning ^«a otw^ ol >^^\q^^^%^. 
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(in the month of May) that ever roused a '* brother of the angle'' from hit downy 
couch ; the various objects of nature were rapidly progressing towards that matari^ 
which an early tfpriog had indicated ; in fact, a more perfectly beiutifiil combinatioii 
could scarcely be depicted by poetry or pencil. I had but just commenced operations, 
when a rustling among the sedges close by, followed by a mosin so indicative of nif- 
fering, and so little in accordabce with the cheerful sounds, unceasingly emitted by 
the thousand warblers around and above me, compelled me to suspend them, and seek 
an explanation of this startling and unexpected phenomenon. On searching amonc 
the rank and waving vegetation for a solution of my dilemma, I was soon convinced 
by one of the most piteous spectacles that ever engaged mortal eyes, that the noise, 
which I had alaost surmised to have been the chimera of an imagination, ardently 
excited by the romantic solitude of my position, was in fact the apparently expiring 
groan of a fellow creature. Under other circumstances, and with the experience which 
years and travel have given me of the vicissitudes common to our lot, I should no 
doubt, have adopted such means as I possessed of assisting the wretched individual 
before me ; but by a youth of fifteen, the immediate aid requisite could not be so 
promptly applied. Approaching death , under the mildest and most natural contingencies, 
must be to every mind, young or old, a subject of fearful contemplation ; but con- 
nected with the hideous and disfiguring deformities of which I was then the spectator, 
it excited such sensations, as subsequent familiarity with similar occurrences has failed 
to supplant or suppress ; and never in the course of my existence, in the chequered 
career of my life, have I felt more truly grateful at the appearance of a friend, than I 
did on the approach of my expected companion. With the ready tact of one whose 
residence is too far from surgical assistance in every case of emergency, my comrade 
assisted me in removing the body to a drier and more elevated spot on the bank ; pro- 
ceeding afterwards to instruct me by his example in the necessary steps to be taken to 
stem the ebbing current of life. At his suggestion I then rapidly set off to the villsge 
for such further assistance as I might procure, with which I was not long in returning. 
The object of our solicitude was still insensible, but having been washed and otherwise 
cleansed as far as means would allow, was soon recognized by the by-standers as the 
French artist ; still it was impossible to acquire any precise information as to the causes 
of his misfort»ine, although it was sufficiently evident from t'ae wounds on his face and 
head, and the bruised and lacerated condition of his hands, as well as the aspect of the 
place where I had found him, that it could not have been accidental. To carry him 
to the village and provide necessary professional attendance was the further care of 
some of us ; whilst others, whose curiosity was predominant, busied themselves in 
conjectures as to the probable perpetrator of this murderous deed. Many minutes bad 
not elapsed ere the latter party rejoined us, having picked up a walking stick a short 
distance below the place where the body was discovered, to which, as common opinion 
had already attributed the injuries of our patient, I forthwith directed my attention. 
A cursory glance instantly convinced me that I was no stranger to the stick, or to speak 
more logically, the stick was no stranger to me. In piscatory excursions, besides a 
rod and basket, most people are in the habit of carrying a stout walking stick, and an 
angler is generally as critically acute in judging of the respective merits of hazle, thorn, 
or ash, to assist him towards his destination, as he is of the tackle and baits most sltixU- 
ble on his arrival. The one under examination (a sapling of no ordinary dimensions) 
owed its appearance in its present shape to another branch of my private amusements, of 
which it would be imprudent to say more in this place, lest I should be self-convicted of 
destroying plantations^ and had been presented by me to Robert Dudley. 

A German writer (Kotzelme) has observed, that in one minute we can foresee the 
events of an age ; my recognition of this disastrous staff did not falsify his remark. 
With the pardonable ambition of a juvenile wood-cutter, I had inscribed on it " From 
S. to R. D. i" any denial on my part, could not have disproved the ownership, nor 
the tendency of these li terse scriptae ; and the horrible truth flashed on my mind, tluit 
they would naturally lead to prejudicial suspicions. That Robert had actually eooi- 
mitted the cowardly assault, I could not for a moment entertain, but as the ttiok was 
identified as his by numbers who were present at the altercation between him and De 
Boyet, the probability that it would inculpate him in the opinions of others was too 
fingrant to be doubted. To forewarn him of his danger was my first inapulse ; tkii 
however, was anticipated by his unexpected entrance amongst us, urged by nunov. 
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which circulated with the rapidity peculiar to coantrj places, to come forward, and 
4isproTe, as he said, all knowledge or participation in the savage act. Whatever might 
be the propriety of the principle by which he was actuated in this respect, it availed 
nothing with a neighbouring magistrate, by whose orders, amid the astonishment and 
heartfelt regret of most of his acquaintance, he was removed under a strong escort to 
the county gaol. 

Any words of mine are inadequate to describe the piercing agony with which this 
decree was received by her, whose existence had appeared to be wrapped up in his ; 
nor will I attempt to convey a picture of the despairing and silent woe, which then 
assumed the place where happiness aud beauty, content, and every cheerful grace had 
formerly presided. My own share in his commitment I felt to be insupportable ; but 
compelled as I was to acknowledge the manner in which I had disposed of the weapon, 
I could find no alternative. To rectify the consequences of my testimony was seemingly 
impossible. I could speak the French language pretty well ; but for several days De 
Boyet was incapable of uttering or understanding a syllable, and when be was so far 
recovered by the unremitting skill of the surgeon, as to be able to express his ideas, 
his communications threw no light, except what was unfavorable, on the subject. His 
intending assassin had, he said, come upon him so suddenly whilst he was taking the 
psth by the river to get into the highroad to Ashby, and the thick foliage on that side 
80 absolutely excluded the beams of the young moon, that he could not identify the 
features of his assailant : but a stout walking cane found in the prisoner's house, was 
instantly sworn to by him, as the one with which he had set out on his journey, a 
circumstance that was considered by too many as strong presumptive proof in support 
of the other collateral evidence against poor Robert. Not having time to defend him- 
self, he added, there was no necessity for his antagonist to bear any reciprocal murks 
of 1^ fray; and when the vengeance of the latter was satiated, mistaking their res- 
pective walking sticks was likely enough to happen. 

Of all these bearings on the case, the public prosecutor did not fail to take ad- 
vantage, and we could not but feel, notwithstanding the convalesence of De Boyet, 
that our friend's character, if not his life, was in a state of inextricable danger. 

The time of the assizes arrived, — the grand jury were impannelled, and the first 
** true biir' returned was against Roberl Dudley, for an offence, under Lord Ellen- 
borough's Act, involving, if convicted, the certain forfeiture of his life. I will hurry 
over the subsequent scenes of this melancholy drama ; I cannot even yet think calmly 
on the bUsting, withering influence which ray evidence seemed to cast on the hereto- 
fore blooming prospects of my respected friend ; circumstantial though it was, as was . 
all that was adduced against him, it was too pointed to miss its aim, — he was found 
guilty ! 

With a presentiment that Robert could not have degenerated into the vindictive 
ruffian which this verdict proclaimed him to be — that there was some mystery, which, 
if unravelled, would lay open his innocence to the world, I implored the judge to 
avert or suspend the terrific fate which threatened him. His lordship, although pleased 
to appreciate my motives, stated that his duty lay only in one line — the terms of the 
statute ; and deprived me of every hope by pronouncing the awful sentence. I do not 
recollect anything further, — my brain reeled, and I fell senseless on the pavement. 

4: 4: * 3ic 4: :k « 

** What o'clock is it?" asked I, of a person whom I saw at my bedside, *' and 
where am I ?" 

" Past one. Sir," replied my attendant, in a very low voice, ** but you must not 
talk, the doctor says it may bring your fit on again." 

The dreadful scenes I had so recently been a performer in, immediately recurred 
to my burning reflections ; and the certainty that I had been instrumental in the igno- 
minious death of one whose uniform conduct to me had been that of an indulgent and 
affectionate elder brother, sunk with redoubled force on my riven heart. Whether it 
was already Thursday, whether the soul of my murdered friend had already gone to 
that bourne whence no traveller returns, I dared not inquire ; but burying my face 
in the pillow, too wretchedly conscious of the misery of my future pilgrimage, from 
the act of which I had been the involuntary cause, to desire further communicatioii 
with mankind, I passively submitted to the torments Uiat etk^cQ^^^^ TSi^. 
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From this state of apathy I was roased by feeling one of my hands clapped in that 
of another person ; and whiUt I silently awaited its transference to my wrist, sup* 
posing that my physician had visited me, I heard the audible sobs of some one who 
jTidently felt greater interest in me, than that very respectable, but matter of fact, 
fanctionary. Imagine my sarprise, on turning round to ascertain the source of this 
unlooked-for sympathy, to find that it emanated from him whom I had numbered with 
tlie dead 1 His countenance was pale, but his hand was warm, and I soon learned by 
the introduction of a third person into our circle, that when despair of all assistance 
had nearly severed the tie by which he desired to live, a beneficent Providence had 
watched over and protected him. 

On the arrival of the judge at Leicester, the next assise town on the circmt, a 
culprit was brought before him of notoriously bad character, and convicted among 
other crimes, of a long continued practice of sheep stealing. The convict had no hope 
of pardon ; with a view, therefore, of alleviating as much as possible the burden which 
weighed so oppressively on his conscience, he confessed a deed to the chaplain of the 
prison, which more than all the rest of his sinful catalogue, awakened his dormant 
fears. Engaged one night in May at Anchor Hall, in laying ** night lines," (a species 
9f poaching to which he was much addicted) he was suddenly interrupted in his ill^ 
occupation by the game keeper of the manor ; irritated at this, and goaded on by tiie 
desire of vengeance for acts of severity which he considered the keeper had inflicted on 
him on previous similar occasions, he took advantage of the opportunity ani beat his 
victim to death with a heavy blackthorn hedge stake. This intelligence was instantly 
conveyed to the bench, to whom it was soon made clear, that the poor Frenchman had 
been the mistaken object of the poacher's fury. A reprieve was coniequently transmitted 
to Derby, with all the swiftness with which horses could convey it ; and one of the 
first objects of Robert's solicitude on being restored to " thoughts of earth, and earthly 
things,*' was myself, generously, and I believe truly, declaring that he felt more for 
my situation, than he could have done for his own. 

Little further explanation is necessary. The walking stick of Mens. De Boyet 
(who with a warmth of manner, and politeness of expression that did him infinite honor, 
shortly presented himself to congratulate his former patron) luid been exchanged during 
their abrupt and hurried departure from the King's Arms ; and I will only add that 
this trial was of the most beneficial effect in softening the asperities of party feeling 
among the inhabitants, and every one acknowledged how dangerous might have been 
the event of substituting appearances and prejudice, for calm and deliberate investi* 
gation. 

By the possession of Fanny, who soon afterwards became his wife— by the res- 
pect of all ranks — by a family every way worthy of such parents, Robert Dudley has 
been compensated for this most distressing visitation; and with the performance of 
his extended duties as husband and father, he still connects those of the good-natared, 
hospitable and considerate neighbour and friend. 

SIGMA. 
Exhortation Lodge, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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ADDRESS TO THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Hail I thou proud triumph of consummate art, 
So perfect in thy every form and part ; 
Which ever art obedient, faithful found. 
Moving perpetual thine untiring round. 
With power unlimited, thou seemest rife 
With sense and knowledge, wanting only life. 
Down in the earth, where jewels of more worth 
Lie hid than ever blaz'd from sceptres forth — 
Where the bright snn was never seen to shine, 
Thou work'st laborious in the gloomy mine ; 
And bring'st its treasures open to the view, — 
And mak'st them fit for man's convenience too. 
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Lo ! on the trackless, vast, unfathom'd deep, 

Whilst furioas winds, in rain, remorseless sweep, 

Yon vessel every wild blast proudly braves, 

And rides triumphant o'er the vassal waves. 

By thine unseen mysterious aid impelled, 

As by a power that may not be withheld ; 

Though gales may blow, and waves in mountains rise, 

Queen like, o*er ocean's heaving breast she flies, 

Whilst clouds of smoke, in volumes mark her way. 

As forth she moves amid the dashing spray. 

Next mark we, on this iron-railed road 
Thy power, quick drawing ih' herculean load ; 
On with a speed, and such resistless force. 
As ne'er belong'd to fabled winged horse,* 
Through tunnels, wrought throughout the solid rock. 
Onwards it flies without the slightest shock ; 
From hill to hill, on bridges thrown on high. 
Or at a rate that mocks the traveller's eye. 
O'er valleys blooming verdantly below. 
And rivers gliding with unheeded flow ; 
Onwards — still onwards, fleeter than the wind, 
Whilst nature's objects vanish far behind. 

Oh ! wondrous, perfect, beautiful machine. 
What source of wealth and labour hast thou been ; 
Of all her trophies, Britain's truest pride, 
How nobly hast thou all her wants supplied. 
By thine assistance chiefly did she gain. 
And by thine aid alone must she maintain 
That rank, that glory, that superb renown. 
In arts and commerce which is all her own. 
How vain, how bootless, were the task to trace. 
The many works of art thou dost embrace ; 
Since almost every comfort we possess. 
Even to the veriest article of dress — 
To thee we owe — to thine unceasing play. 
Which ever movest on from day to day. 

And shall the bright, the heaven-descended muse, 

Fnspir'd by thee, unwillingly refuse 

The raced of praise, the well-earned tribute, that 

So much belongs to thee, illustrious Watt ? 

No 1 kings may h>rd it o'er the human race, 

And lordlings revel in the sweets of place ; 

Thy name a far more welcome echo brings. 

Than that which sounds from lordling's graves, or kings. 

Whilst these ephemera of the passing day. 

Are sunk and rotting in their kindred clay. 

Their deeds, their names, remembered then no more. 

Thy name shall flourish brighter than before ; 

Firm — as t^e work which thou hast left behind, 

The proudest triumph of man's mighty mind 1 

Vent worth Lodge, Malton, April, 1837. BETA. 



ODD FELLOWS. 



Odd fellows abound in England. Every country town has, at least, two or 
e oi them ; there is scarcely a club, a regiment, or a cdteHe, without its Odd 
ow. It is truly astonishing by what minute particulars this infirmity may be de- 

* The winged horse in the Arabian NighU Talw, 
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tented in persons who are otherwise tolerably rational. In one man it transpires in a 
broad-brimmed hat, and a coachman's upper benjamin ; or lurks in another in an 
obstinate rejection of suspenders, who exhibits himself in short tights, and white 
stockings on a November morning. Again, there are odd fellows who can only smoke 
their pipe in comfort, at a certain house, in a certain chair, at a certain comer of the 
fire place, or using tobacco from a certain tobacconist ; a person of this frame of 
mind will send a mile for a pound of tea, which might be got as good or better at the 
next door. And there are odd fellows of rare and splendid talent, who become stark 
mad once in every twenty-four hours, if their dinner is not punctually served to a 
minute, at the one uniform and appointed hour ; there are some oddities who are never 
at ease when there is a petticoat in the room, because it reminds them of some early 
disappointment ; so likewise there are odd fellows who banish their whole kin from 
their house, because they were once cheated by a first cousin, or suspected an attack 
upon their last will and testament by some nephew, and what proves the oddness of 
such fancies, is the fact the same odd fellow leaving his property to those very rela. 
tions he has thus seduously shunned. There are odd fellows who cannot endure an 
attorney, and whom it is impossible to persuade to sign their name, though their 
signature is of the utmost importance to retain their property, and all on account of the 
odd hatred for the legal gentry. There are some who would rather die than take a dose 
of physic. Again, there are odd landlords who have a restless impatience when any 
one interferes with the management of the fire ; and are no less uneasy if any one 
should open and read the newspaper, when it comes from the post, though he should 
not be in the house to take precedence : and I have known some odd chaps who keep 
a particular room, or ''glory hole" for their own use, into which they will suffer no one 
to intrude, and fall into a paroxysm of absolute fury, if the house-maid should presume 
to dust and arrange it. 

Among the many varieties of odd fellows, there are none more intolerable than 
those who seek notoriety by what they call — speaking their mind. They tread upon 
the corns of their neighbour'n fine feelings — they call up the blush of shame, or the 
red-hot spot of indignation by malapropos allusions, and probe the half-skinned 
wounds of affliction with a detestable iang froid^ in the hope of being stared at ;— they 
ought to have a horse-whipping for their pains. 

But of all pretenders to oddity, the Society of Odd Fellows who assume to them- 
selves that title par esceUencet and who congregate in clubs for the sake of being fiux- 
tious, are in every way the most worthy of the appellation. Essentially communiGattfe, 
and friendly in their manners, there is one genuine point of oddity about them, thatiii 
that they can find amusement in their odd society, by aiding and assisting each other ii 
sickness and distress, and in that social and uninterrupted flow of harmonny and good 
humour, which ever forms the great characteristic of their order ; and I can assure my 
readers that they are at bottom an agreeable, odd, friendly, and humane sort of 
people, who care little about the attention of the world, as they neither wish nor diin 
it, but confine their pretensions and oddities to their own club room, where, should tlM 
reader ever be inclined to have an odd peep or two, he will find much to admire in their 
odd manners towards each other, much to approve in their odd regulations and order, 
and the odd way in which it is maintained, and I hope little to condemn in our odd 
name. 

VESTA. 



SONG. 

Tune — ** SCOTS wab hae." 

Ye who oft assemble here. 
Ye who mystic rites revere. 
Welcome with a hearty cheer, 
And a good intent ; 
Now's the time, and here's the place, 
We the sons of friendship grace. 
Still to meet and part in peace, 
Let our minds be bent. 
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To a cause sent from above, 

Striving to unite in love, 

Who is he would traitor prove — 

Let him turn and flee ; 
Who for the Odd Fellow's cause, 
Firoaly will support its laws, 
Spite of its inveterate foes. 

Welcome him to me. 

By the good that has been done, 
Since the Order first begun. 
Let us strive to travel on 

In the generous road ; 
Throwing every fear aside. 
Virtue being our only guide, 
Till at last we shall abide 

In heaven with our God. 



THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS 

Wat pretenttd to the Lodges in the Birmingham District ^ ^pon establishing a Widow 

and Orphans* Fund, 

Worthy Officers and Brothers, 

You have now submitted to you a copy of laws which 
have been drawn up for the government of the Widow and Orphans' Fund, an Insti- 
tution which needs nothing to be said in its favour to recommend it to a generous and 
sympathizing community, such as the I. O. of O. F. 

Our Order has been from its very infancy, a feeling child of nature ; being always 
touched with a lively sense of feeling for every appearance of distress, and ever ready 
if not entirely to remove the evil, yet as much as possible, to mitigate it. Such h >s 
been its principles, and such has been its practices in its childhood — as such it was 
conceived and brought into the world by its first founders — m such it was nourished 
and brought up by its first supporters — and as^such it has always been esteemed by all 
the friends of humanity who have understood its objects and its principles ; and, as it 
grew up, it became more and more useful, and more and more valued on account of 
its manifold and valuable Institutions, till now it has arrived at maturity, and become* 
the most useful and the most respected Society of which the country can coast. It 
improves the minds and the morals of its members, (that is if they follow its precepts)' 
it is calculated to enlarge the att-ribntes of benevolence and charity, and improve every 
other faculty of the human soul ; it inspires, or ought to inspire, its members with a 
tender regard for each •ther's welfare ; it encourages love and friendship amongst us, 
and cultivates every other social virtue. Such are the privileges which Odd Fellowship 
affords to every brother of the Order ; and then, the advantages ^hich it holds out to 
individuals who may be unfortunate either in health or circumstances, are of them- 
selves sufficient to raise it above the contempt of the proud, or the prejudice of the 
ignorant. First, it provides a resting place for the weary traveller, whose circum- 
stances compel him to wander from his home, and while it affords him necessary sub- 
isistanct; on his journey, it meets him everywhere with that cordial friendship, which 
cheers his drooping spirits — animates his hopes — and causes him to go on his lonely 
way rejoicing : and should affliction's heavy hand lay a brother prostrate on a bed of 
sickness — 'tis then that our Order displays its blessings — 'tis then that meek eyed pity 
beams with tenderness — 'tis then the heart of sympathy throbs with kind emotion — 'tis 
then the hand of charity overflows with kindness, each feels a portion of a brother's 
suffering, each strives to mitigate a brother's pain. And should all-conquering death 
extinguish the vital spark of life, and snatch him from bis family or friends, Odd Fel- 
lowship attends him even to his grave, and performs in mournful friendship, its last 
sad duty to his cold remains ; and should he leave a tender wife, or darling ehild to 
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mourn in silent sorrow, mu\ in deep distress deplore their loss — 'tis then, alas ! what 
then ? Ah 1 hapless widow ! ah 1 friendless child ! — 'tis then that something yet re- 
mains for the warm heart of charity to perform, — for you, 'tis then, if ever the human 
heart was wont to bleed — 'tis then it most be touched with pity — 'tis then it must ex- 
pand with sympathy, to see the heart-broken widow, with palid cheek, and sunken 
eye of grief, pining away a life of wretchedness, without a friend to mitigate her sor- 
rows — to hear a young and darling child asking a despairing mother for a crust of 
bread, without a friend or father nigh to satisfy their craving wants, and shelter from 
inclement poverty — to see them both together looking round the world with moumfal 
eye, and find themselves destitute of every comfort which the world affords. This 
surely calls aloud for pity, and shall the call be made in vain ? — shall we, sympathize 
with a brother's aiUictions, and disregard the sorrows of his helpless famly ? — shall we 
render prompt assistance in a brother's sickness, and yet neglect the cry of those more 
dear to him than health and life itself? — shall we assemble round a brother's bier, and 
pay our last devotion to his mouldering dust, and pass unheeding by the cheerless cot 
of those he left behind ? Forbid it heaven I forbid it Odd Fellowship 1 and how can 
we pay greater respect to a departed brother than by protecting his helpless widow and 
children from the heart-rending pangs of misery, and the chilling hand of poverty: 
for if we were to ask a dying brother for his last request, doubtless he would answer 
with his quivering breath, — oh! protect my wife and children from danger and distress! 

It is for this purpose that this Institution is about to be established, and need I 
say more to induce you all to join in such a benevolent work as this, need I say more 
to convince you of its importance ? No : I know you all have hearts that will cheer- 
fully respond to such a call as this ; for doubtless, if they were permitted, the very 
dead would rise out of their tombs to bless the friends of the fatherless, and be assured 
such actions are noticed by the angels in heaven, and will as surely be rewarded here- 
after. But there are many of you who never bore a husband or a father's name, and 
therefore, perhaps, you may not fully appreciate a father's feelings ; but although 
you have never been in that situation, yet the time may come when you may all have 
wives and children, and then they will be entitled to the benefit of your labours, if 
they should, by adverse fortune, be in circumstances to require it. And now, I hope, 
that none of you will suffer such a laudable Institution to want your support, when 
such a tritle will entitle you to all its benefits, for you must know that it is left optional 
with brothers, whether they become subscribers to it or not ; and indeed I tuink it 
would be an insult to the generous feelings of true Odd Fellows, to make a law com- 
pelling him to join in such a generous work, without giving him a chance of showing 
the benevolence of his heart by joining voluntarily ; and as it only wants the Widow 
and Orph-jns' Fund to complete the usefulness and the lustre of our Order, I hope that 
in a little time this gem will be added also, and then this great community will stand 
pre-eminently above all others for its chai itable Institutions, and become the most 
glorious diadem of the world, making the rugged path of life as smooth as possible by 
all the means humanity can devise, aud rendering our journey through this vale of 
tears as pleasant as possible, by all the means good humour can invent, at the same 
time pointing oiV the road to true happiness in another and a better world. 



ADDRESS FROM THE EARL OF SEFTON LODGE, MANCHESTER. 

At a Quarterly Committee of the Earl of Sefton Lodge ^ held on the \6th day of 
January t 181^7, the follotoing Address was unanimously agreed upon : — 

TO THE G. M. AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Gentlemen a.nd Brethren, 

On ordinary occasions it would have been an act of 

supererogation on our part to have thus addressed you ; but we feel impelled by a sense 

of duty, as well as inclination, to offer your our warmest acknowledgments for the 

energy, promptitude, and wisdom, you have displayed, during a i>eriod of agitation, 

tfjiejrampled in the history of the MaivcYvestw T>\att\«i^. 
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We have viewed, with feelings of ineffable disgust, the conduct of certain indi- 
viduals amongst us, who, regardless of their most solemn promises, have wickedly 
conspired to subvert the laws and usuages of our most excellent Institution, and thereby 
sow the seeds of anarchy and discord upon its ruins. 

To you. Gentlemen and Brethren, our meed of praise is due, for your unflinching 
perseverance in exposing and bringing to justice, the guilty authors of such atrocities. 

Our sincere and fei vent wishes are, that you may long enjoy the esteem and 
confidence of your fellow-men, especially the members of the Manchester District ; 
but above all, may you derive the best of all possible rewards, viz : — the inward satis- 
fiaction arising from a self- approving conscience. 

We remain. Gentlemen and Brethren, on behalf of the members of the Earl of 
Sefton Lodge, 

In the Bonds of Friendship, Love and Truth, 

JOHN LINGS N. G. 
JAMES CHAPMAN, V. G. 
JOHN POTTER, Sec. 
SAMUEL WARD, P. G. 



A RAMBLE INTO THE WOODS AND WHAT THE WRITER SAW THERE. 

(From TaiVs Edinburgh Magazine. J 

'TwAS about the middle of the sultry month of August, when the dog-star rages' 
and all nature sinks into a sort of luxurious repose, I had stretched myself in languid 
listlessness on the bank of a stream, as quiet as the leaves thai breathed around me, 
and gradually sinking into a state of unconsciousness of the world and all its bold ; 
I lapsed into a state of forgetfulness, from which I was roused by a hoarse croaking 
Toice, exclaiming — "Cruel, savage monster! what does he here?" I looked round 
and could only perceive a hawk, seated on the limb of a dry tree, eyeing me, as I 
fancied, with a peculiar expression of hostility. In a few moments I again relapsed 
into a profound reverie, from which I was awakened once more by a small squeaking 
whisper — ** I dare say the blood-thirsty villain has been Setting traps for us." I at 
first could see nothing from which the voice could proceed, but at the same time 
imagined I could distinguish a sort of confused whisper, in which many little voices 
aeem commingled ; my curiosity was awakened, and peering about quietly, I found it 
proceeded from a collection of animals, birds, and insects, gathered together for some 
unaccountable purpose, as they seemed very much excited, and in a great passion, 
all talking at once. Listening attentively, I could distinguish one from the other. 

** Let us pounce upon the tyrant, and kill him in his sleep," cried an eagle, " for 
he grudges me a miserable little lamb now and then, though I don*t require one above 
once a week. See ! where he wounded me in the wing, so that I can hardly get an 
honest living by prey." '^ Let me scratch his eyes out," screamed a hawk, *^ for he 
will not allow me peaceably to carry off a chicken from his farm yard, though I am 
dying with hunger; and come in open day to claim my natural indefeasible rights." 

*' Ay, ay," barked a fox, " he interferes in the same manner with my privileges, 
though I visit his hen and roost in the night, that I may not disturb him." ' 

" Agreed I" hissed a snake, *' for he wont let me bite him, though he knows it is 
my nature ; and kills me according to scripture." 

'' Agreed!" said a great fat spider who sat in his nest, surrounded by the dead 
bodies of half a dozen insects, '^ agreed, for the bloody-minded savage takes delight in 
destroying the fruits of my honest labours on all occasions." 

"By all means," buzzed a great blue-bottle fly, "for he will not let me tickle his 
nose on a hot summer day, though he must see that it gives me infinite satisfaction." 

*' Kill him !" cried a little ant who ran fuming and fretting abowt «X. ^lQx\ssv^%\«iu&^ 
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'* kill him without mercy, for he don't mind treading me into a million of atoms, a bit 
more than I do killing a fly/' addressing himself to the spider. *' The less yon say 
about that, the better,'' whispered the spider. 

*' Odds, fish 1" exclaimed a beautiful trout, that I should like yery much to have 
caught, popping his head out of the water, ** odds, fish 1 kill the monster, by all 
means ; hook falm, I say, for he entices me with worms, and devours me to gratify 
his insatiable appetite." 

** To be sure," said a worm, '* kill him as he sleeps, and 111 eat him afterwards; 
for although I am acknowledged on all hands to be his brother, he impales me alive on 
a hook, only for his amusement." 

" I consent," cooed a dove, '' for he has depriyed me of my beloved mate, and 
made me a disconsolate widow." 

'' He has committed a million of murders," cried the spider. 

'* He has drowned all my kittens," mewed the cat. 

*' He tramples upon me without mercy," whispered the toad, '* only because I'm 
no beauty." 

'' He is a treacherous cunning villain," barked the fox. 

" He has no more bowels than a wolf," screamed the hawk. 

'* He is a bloody tyrant," croaked the eagle. 

'* He is the common enemy of all nature, and deserves a hundred and fifty thousand 
deaths," exclaimed they all with one voice. 

I began to be heartily ashamed of myself, and was thinking how I might slip away 
firom hearing these unpleasant reproaches, but my curiosity kept me quiet, while they 
continued to discuss Uie best mode of destroying the tyrant. There was, as usual ia 
such cases, great diversity of opinion. 

" I'll bury my talons in his brain," said the eagle. 

** I'll tear out his eyes," screamed the hawk. 

** I'll whip him to death with my tail," barked the fox. 

" I'll sting him home," hissed the snake. 

** I'll poison him," said the spider. 

" I'll fly-blow him," buzzed the fly. 

** I'll drown him, if he'll only come into the brook, so I will," quoth the trout. 

** I'll drag him into my hole, and do his business there, I warrant," said the sat; 
and thereupoh there was a giggle among the whole set. 

"And I'll— and I'll," said the worm,— "What will you do poor devil?" ex- 
claimed the rest in a titter. ' " What will I do ? why I'll eat him after he is dead," 
replied Sir worm ; and then he strutted about until he unwarily came so near that ht 
slipped into the brook, and was snapped up in a moment by the trout. The examyla 
was contagious. 

" Oh 1 are you for that sport ?" mewed the cat, and clawed the trout befbra he 
could get his head under water. 

" Tit for tat 1" barked Reynard, and snatching puss up in his teeth, was off Uke 
a shot. 

" Since it is the fashion," said the spider, " I'll have a crack at that same Uae- 
bottle," and thereupon he nabbed the poor fly in a twinkling. * 

" By your leave," said the toad, and snapped at the spider in less than no time. 

" You ugly thief of the world," hissed the snake in great wrath, and indlgnaa^ 
laying hold of the toad, managed to swallow him about half way, where he lay in aU 
his glory. 

" What a nice morsel for my poor fatherless little ones," eooed tiie dofe, sad 
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lacked up the ant and was flying away with it in quite a sentimental way, when the 
hawk seeing this, screamed out — 

** What a pretty plump dove for a dinner 1 ProYidence hath ordered that I should 
catcher." 

He was carrying her off, when the eagle darted upon him, and soaring to his eyry, 
on the summit of an inaccessible rock, composedly made a meal of both hawk and dove, 
then picking his teeth with his claws, he exclaimed with great complacency, ** what a 
glorious thing it is to be king of the birds \" 

" Humph !" exclaimed I, rubbing my eyes, for it seemed I had been half aslejpr 
** hump I a man is not so much worse than his neighbours after all/' 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

The fable of the Old Man and his Ass, ** who, in striving to 
please everybody, pleased nobody,'' one would imagine had got into the heads of some 
of the readers of your excellent Magazine, which i^ fast becoming a source of inform- 
ation and intelligence to the whole Order. Still it seems to be the very nature of some 
people to find fault with that which they cannot mend. Thus we hear one man com- 
plaining of there being too much repitition and returning of thanks for medals and 
gifts, which are of no importance but to those who receive them. Others assert that 
there is too much extraneous matter selected from works that every one has read be- 
fore — nothing original ! Some complain of anniTersaries being reported with an ever- 
lasting sameness, while others insist it is sufScient to hear a sermon preached on a 
Sunday, but a complete bore to read one afterwards in the Magazine. I fear these 
latter gentry are not over-religious. 

Now, Sir, I would advise all these fault-finders just to try their own skill at com- 
position, and I doubt not their united efforts might probably enlighten and astonish 
the whole Order — at least, in their own opinion. But as some of these gentry may 
wish to know who and what I am, I have been some time in deciding whether I should 
satisfy them or not ; for — as I care for nobody, and as I am not yet at the bar— I do 
not feel inclined or bound to answer to my name. In the second place there are very 
few men who can give a tolerable account of themselves, let them try ever so hard— 
but this is not my case ; and thirdly, it is nobody's business — or if it were, I do not 
hold myself bound to attend to anybody's business but my own, and even that I take 
the liberty of neglecting whenever it suits my own convenience. Willing, however, to 
gai]i that friendly opinion at first, which I am certain of ultimately possessing, I am 
anxious to spare my brother officers the trouble of making a thousand conjectures, — ^not 
one of which would be worth a tobacco-stopper ,-»by informing them, that as I do not 
write for money, neither will I write for /am«, knowing too well the variable nature of 
public opinion to build my hopes upon it. I therefore care not a fig what people think 
of me. I shall write when I please, and what I please — in short, I shall write for no 
other earthly purpose but to please myself, and this I am certain of doing, because I 
have determined beforehand to be pleased with what I write ; so I spare myself the 
trouble of any further explanation, because I hate trouble, and hold the man who 
would unnecessarily incur it in the most supreme and ineffable contempt. 

While I continue to write prose, I shall write merrily, being decidedly of opinion 
that wisdom, true wisdom, is a plump jolly dame, who sits in her arm-chair, laughs 
right merrily at the farce of Jife, and takes the world as it goes. 

It is frequently a source of great mortification to a writer, who for the amusement 
of himself, and those who may chance to read his lucubrations, that he cannot employ 
hia leisure hours in sketching an odd character from mere imagination, but every Jack 
Pudding conceives it is pointed directly at himself ; or if he thTOw% «iic^% c»:^ vsbss&% 
the crowd, every queer feUow will insist upon put^ng \t oil \&!& owii\«».^> wA ^^6** 
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hig name under it. Now, however, I may be mortified at these characters snppoung 
themselves of sufficient consequence to engage my attention ; — I should not care a 
msh, if they did not get into a p&ssion and complain of being ill-used ; — ^yet it is bat 
natural that when a man gets a thwack in a crowd to suppose the blow was intended 
exclusively for himself, and so fall into anger. But I do assure these good people 
that I would not, for all the money in my best purse, willingly hurt the feelings of 
any single mortal upon earth — therefore, as I am about to exhibit a cap and beUs, I 
do beseech my good-natured readers not to get into a passion, or place the cap on their 
heads before they are certified of its being a fit. 

And HOW, gentle reader, allow me to introduce to your acquaintance my most 
esteemed and highly respected friend and brother, Mr. Nicholas Fuzz — a humourist by 
nature, a very little man, but of the true gunpowder temper — one flash and all is over. 
It is true, when the wind is in the east, or he happens to hear of a new peer being 
created, or a pension granted, he is apt to become a little splenetic, and heaven help 
the man who happens to cross his humour at that moment. I would not lose one d 
his splenetic bursts for the best wig in my wardrobe. I assure you, in these moments, 
he is actually sublime, and blazes forth like a volcano against king, lords and pension- 
ers. He is one of the most inveterate little radicals I ever knew, and no persuasion 
could ever induce him to join in our national anthem when closing the Lodge, until we 
came to Rule Britannia, — ^then burst forth his mighty voice in all its power and melody, 
and, when acting as N. G., Fuzz would slip out of the chair, and out of the Lodge 
if possible, while his right-supporter gave our usual toast " The King.'' 

The death of William Cobbett had nearly proved the death of Nicholas Fuzz. He 
had pinn'd his faith to the infallability of that great man — all he said and all he did was 
gospel, in the opinion of poor Fuzz — and he once actually caused a Lodge of emer- 
gency to be called, to consider the propriety of withdrawing the funds of the Lodge 
from the Savings Bank, merely because Cobbett had said, in his Register j " that 
Government had withdrawn fifteen millions to liquidate the proprietors' claims on the 
abolition of slavery in our West India Colonies/' and insists, to this day, ** that if 
Cobbett had said the word, the Bank of England itself would have been broken." He 
is also a particular friend to the Clergy, and I have heard him exclaim, in one of hii 
paroxyisms of loyalty, ** that he should like to see the whole church militant whigs 
and tories, tied together and frizzling on Cobbett's gridiron," though I really believe 
he has too much of the milk of human kindness to hurt a worm, were it in his power 
to do so. 

He is, moreover, a very learned little man, and I verily believe, had he been 
brought up at Oxford or Cambridge, he would, in all probability, have been promoted 
to the dignity of senior wrangler. Should you get into an argument with him, yon 
would be overwhelmed in a trice by such a number of syllogisms, and high sounding 
words, as would almost annihilate you with astonishment. Only permit him to take a 
synopsis of the case, and he will prove, to a demonstration, " that water never can, of 
its own accord, rise above its own level — that air is certainly the principle of life, and 
that not a particle of the flesh upon a man's bones is the same at forty as it was when 
he was bom — that there is no difference betwixt frogs and toads, the one being male 
and the other female, — knows it to be a fact — is confident the world goes roond, 
and that the moon is inhabited." 

Fuzz is, moreover, an inveterate punster ; — you can scarcely make an observation, 
but whack 1 he throws a whole handful of puns in your face, like a bowl of cold water. 
Notwithstanding this, he is one of the most humane and benevolent of little men in 
the whole town of Gotham. Should a man be in sickness or distress, let him but ap- 
ply to Fuzz and he will obtain relief and assistance — if it be possible for man to obtab 
it — and it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that Nicholas Fuzz has collected 
more money in this way than any other man in Gotham. I have often sat in sUent 
admiration, listening to him, when pleading the cause of^some poor soul or other in 
distress. No sooner does he rise than the hubbub of a whole room ceases, as if by 
magic. He will then address them individually and collectively — he will take a synop- 
sis of the case, a^d ply them with analogies and corollaries, and amalgamate them all 
togetheTf to the utter astonishment of many who may be seen with their mouths wid^ 
opeug listening to such words as t\iey ■Be\et\vfcax^ "Viftiot^ iu the whole course of their 
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existence ; and I have often wondered how or where he obtained such a number of hard 
-words, though I have been told that he attends a certain society of book-worms, who 
dedicate two hours every Sunday morning for the purpose of grubbing up all the obso- 
lete terms, apophthegms, syllogisms, and far-fetched words in the English tongue ; 
yet I am inclined to belicTe this a fudge. 

But would you see Nicholas Fuzz in all his glory, it is when presiding at a Har- 
monic or Free and Easy — ^here he is truly great : the power and compass of his yoice 
is such as rarely fails to astonish and delight all that hear him. The last twenty years 
Nicholas Fuzz had no rival in vocal abilities : so great was his fame in this line, that I 
have been informed it has actually reached the shores of America — his health being 
frequently proposed and drunk by the good people of New York, at their harmonic 
fe8tiTals---and I very believe, were Free and Easya suspended by habeas-corpuSf the 
end of Nicholas Fuzz would most assuredly be near at hand. Here in his glory, year 
after year, at the head or tail of a Free and Easy, sits Nicholas Fuzz every live-long 
night in the week but one, and that one he dedicates to Odd Fellowship. Lastly, 
Nicholas Fuzz is, without exception, one of the greatest little public men in the whole 
town of Gotham. 

BHffhton, 1837. VESTA. 



PARTY SPIRIT. 



** Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together ih unity.'' 

That ** union is strength,'' is ah universally acknowledged axiom ; yet strange to 
say — evident as is the necessity of union, and self-evident as is the above proposition — 
the conduct of some of the brethren would seem to shew, that they do not see the 
necessity of the one, nor feel the truth and force of the other. 

If union is strength, the stability and permanency of every community, whether 
small or great, must necessarily depend on close union. It must be, therefore, of 
paramount importance, that in all our Lodges, there should be unity of purpose — 
unity of interests — and a most cordial co-operation in everything relating to the good 
and welfare of them, if they are to go on in any way like comfort and prosperity. I 
feel the delightful assurance that such is the real state of many, very many of our 
Lodges, presenting the pleasing spectacle so well described in the words of the poet — 

*' How blest the sight, the joy how sweet. 
When brothers join'd with brothers meet 
In bands of mutual love." 

And surely none other than a demon could look upon such scenes with indifference, and 
have no desire to participate in such happiness, where 

** Kind desires to serve and please. 

Through all their actions run." 

This is as it should be ; but it is not universally so among us. That there is not 
harmony and co-operation in all our Lodges, the closing of some, and the languid 
state of others, too plainly shew. To what is this attributable ? I think that it ib 
owing in a great measure, if not altogether, to the blighting and union-destroying 
influences of party spirit ; though I doubt not that some of our Lodges may have been 
closed from other causes, but that Lodges have been broken up by the cause here 
assigned, are facts which have come under my own cognizance. 

It is to be exceedingly regretted, that anything like a factious and disorderly spirit, 
should be found invading the almost sacred retirement of the Lodge, where nothing 
but harmony and unanimity ought to prevail. Sometimes a little misunderstanding, 
or difference of opinion, which ought to be met with calm and temperate discussion , 
will call up in the breasts of those who have little command of temper, (perhaps ren- 
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thatched building of a single story, and has a sign affixed, bearing this, inscription, 
*« Bums' Cottage — Robert Bums, the Ayrshire poet, was bom under this roof on 
the twenty -ninth* of January, 1759." Two small rooms occupy the whole of tk 
floor of the house, in one of which is a recess where stood the bed in which the poet 
was bom." His father was a small farmer, and is represented as a man of sound un- 
derstanding and of the strictest integrity. When about fourteen our bard was sent to 
the parish school, where he went through the usual routine of instruction, and abo 
obtained some knowledge of the French and Latin languages : he was chie^y^notioed 
for an intense desire for reading, and an extremely retentive memory. 

According to Burns' own account he was about sixteen years of age when hefint 
*' committed the sin of rhyme," and that little busy-body — ^love, appears to hayebeen 
his first inspirer. The youthful bard was at that period a constant attendant on tlie 
duties of the farm, and was smitten by the charms of a virgin work-mate ; as it is, or 
was then, the custom in that part to set a man and woman as partners in the harrest 
field ; he thus describes her^ many years after, in a letter to Dr. Moore, — ** My scar* 
city of English denies me the power of doing her justice in that language ; bat yon 
know the Scottish idiom, — she was a bonny, sweety sonsie lass. In short, she slto- 
gether, unwittingly to herself, initiated me in that delicious passion, which, in spite 
of acid disappointment, gin-horse pradence, and book-worm philosophy, I hold to be 
the first of human joys, our dearest blessing here below !" He continues in the same 
letter, *' a collection of songs was my yade mecum, I pored over them driving my cart, 
or walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse ; carefully noting the trae tender 
or sublime, from affectation and fustian. I am convinced I owe to this practice, 
much of my critic craft, such as it is." 

Bums continued with his father, working on the farm, till he was near twentj- 
three, when he entered into a partnership in a flax dressing concern at Irvine ; he 
was probably tempted to this step from a desire to establish himself in some business 
of his own, and he did not think it probable he could raise sufficient capital to take a 
farm ; his hopes, however, were soon blighted, for he had not been engaged in this 
business more than six months, when the shop was burnt, all the stock consumed, 
and he was left nearly penuyless. His father sdso about this time experienced great 
misfortunes ; his affairs were reduced almost to ruin, and he was, says his son, "just 
saved from the horrors of a jail by a consumption, which stepped in and carried him 
away to where the wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest.*' 

Meanwhile our poet had, in conjunction with his brother, taken a farm, to the 
management of which they applied themselves with great assiduity ; but what with the 
natural sterility of the soil, and the misfortune of a very bad harvest, they were com- 
pelled to leave it ; and the bard seems for some time to have been uncertain what waj 
to direct his steps. His embarrassment was considerably increased by a connexion he 
had formed with a young woman, named Jean Armour, which was continued in secret 
for a length of time, until the consequences of their indiscretion became too visible to 
be longer concealed ; Bums offered every reparation in his power, and it is said that 
they were privately married ; her father, however, was so strongly opposed to the 
match, that the connexion was discontinued, and she remained at her father's house 
till, after several years, they were regularly married. The old man was averse to his 
daughter's marriage both on account of the poverty of her suitor, and also from the 
levity of his conduct ; indeed by Bums' own acknowledgment, he was far more im- 
pelled by passion, than guided by prudence; *' my heart was completely tinder, and 
was eternally lighted up by some goddess or other ; and as in every other warfare of 
this world, my fortune was various, sometimes I was received with favour, sometimes 
mortified with repulse." He was so much vexed with this occurrence, that he re- 
solved to go to Jamaica, but previous to finally determining this step, he was induced 
to publish a volume of his ** rhymes," which were now much talked of in the neigh- 
bourhood. An edition of 600 copies was accordingly printed at Kilmarnock, of which 
number about 350 were previously subscribed for ; the rapidity with which this im- 
pression was disposed off, made him eager to publish a second edition, but he found 
so many obstacles in the way, that he was on the point of relinquishing the design, 

* There is some uncertainty as to which of the above dates are correct,— the 25tii 
18 generally supposed to be. 
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and of going abroad, when he received a letter from Dr. Blacklook, who had seen a 
copy of his poems, promising him assistance in publishing a second edition on a larger 
acale, and strongly urging him to come over to Edinburgh for that purpose. To Edin- 
burgh he accordingly went in 1786, and in a few months a second edition was published; 
lie was patronized by all the literati of Edinburgh, and introduced into the first circles 
of rank and fashion, and wherever he went he was the object of interest and admiratton. 
Having cle-ared near ^500. by this edition, he returned home, and took a tour through 
a great part of the highlands ; he visited the tombs of Allan Ramsey, and of Ferguson, 
and was the guest of great numbers of the gentry and nobility, whose seats were in his 
route, — among others, he was entertained by the Duke of Athol, at his princely man- 
sion at Blain, and by the Duke of Grordon, at Fochabers. Fortune seemed now to smile 
on him. While the guest of one of these noblemen, he discovered that many books 
in the library were eaten through by worms, while from the appearance of the gilding on 
the leaves, it was evident they had never been read ; he wrote the following impromptu 
on the blank leaf of a Shakspeare, which was discovered soon after his visit : — 

" Through and through the inspired leaves, 

Ye maggots make your windings ; 
But oh I respect his lordship's taste. 

And spare his golden bindings.*' 

But this was not long to last ; the nobility, when the first impulse of curiosity had 
I, wearied of the poetic ploughman, and found that his genius and skill were not 
auffieient apologies for his plebeian blood. The quick eye of Burns was not tardy in 
detecting this diange, and ere long he was again in his native place. With the money 
he had cleared by his second edition, he took a farm at Ellisland, near Dumfries ; the 
situation was delightful, but unfortunately, no beauty of landscape can make amends 
for sterility of soil, a fa6t our bard soon discovered to his cost ; he also built a house 
on the farm, and shortly after was married to *' his lovely Jean :*^ this event took place 
in 1788, and it is now the gloomy part of our history commences. The farm, as stated 
before, was of unkindly soil, and required much expence and tillage ; in addition to 
which, the weather of the first harvest was extremely unfavourable, and what was 
worst of all, the little he had seen of high life, had given him a distaste for the close 
attention and labour now absolutely necessary, which was increased by the avidity with 
which the neighbouring gentlemen courted his society, and the equal avidity with which 
he mixed in their company. It was soon evident that the farm could not support his 
fiunily, so that he began to consider of some means of increasing his income, and 
shortly obtained a subordinate situation in the excise, at a very trifling salary ; he thus 
speaks of this change in a letter to Dr. Blacklock : — 

But what d'ye think, my trusty fier, 
I'm tum'd a guager — Peace be here I 
Parnassian queens,* I fear, I fear, 

Ye '11 now disdain me, 
And then my fifty pounds a year 

Will little gain me. 

Ye glaiket, gleesome, dainty damies, 
Wha, by Castalia's wimplin' streamies, 
Lowp, sing and lave your pretty limbics, 

Ye ken, ye ken. 
That Strang necessity supreme is, 

'Mang sons o' men. 

I hae a wife and twa wee laddies, 
They maun hae brose and brats o' duddiei ; 
Ye ken yoursels my heart quite proud is, 

I need nae vaunt ; 
But I'll aned besoms — thraw suagh woodies, 

Before they want. 
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* The Muses. 
Vol.. 4-*.No. 7—;? X. 
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After this appointment, Bums seems to have quite abandoned the farm, and after 
an ineffectual attempt by his wife to manage it, they left it and retired to Dumfries is 
1791. About this time, Earl Glencaim £ed ; he was the only one of Bums* patrician 
firiends, who erer rendered him any assistance when his necessities most required it \ 
that he was not unmindful of these favours, or ungrateful for them afterwards, the 
following lines, written as a tribute to his memory, will show,-e- 

The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on bis head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee, — 
But I'll remember thee, Glencaim, 

And a* that thou hast done for me. 

Bums now entered much into political society, and the liberality of his opimons, 
and the ardour of his mind, led him to express sentiments, anything but congenial to 
the commissioners of excise ; he was narrowly watched, and at length threaten^ with 
dismissal. He was however, suffered to remain, qfter a ievere reprimand, a circum- 
stance which galled and irritated his sensitive spirit, more than all his previous mis- 
fortunes, and was undoubtedly the means of ur|Uig him to greater lengths in the career 
of dissipation, which ended in an untimely grave. His health began to decline, and 
the pressure of poverty was felt heavier than before ; he had hitherto refused all pecu- 
niary assistance, though frequently offered by his friends, but he was now obliged to 
become a suppliant. The spirit in which this was done, shows that it required no small 
bending of his independent spirit ; writing to a friend (Mr. Thomson) he says,— 
"after all my boasted independence, curst necessity compels me to implore you for 
five pounds, &c.'' 

From October, 1795, to the following January, he was confined to the house; a 
few days after he had sufficiently recovered to go out, he caught a severe cold, by 
being impradently out late at night, which brought on an attack of rheumatism. In June 
he went to Brow, in Annandale, to try sea-bathing, but his strength gradually de- 
clined ; and at the same time his complaint was aggravated by the desolate condition of 
his family, and the reflection that it was, in a great measure, the consequences of his 
own imprudence. On the 18th of July, he returned to Dumfries, but the shadow of 
his former self ; on the second and third day after his arrival, his strength rapidly 
diminished, and on the fourth, the bard of Scotland was no more. 

His death was no sooner announced than a general gloom seemed to pervade 
Dumfries; and nuttibers who had beheld his poverty with apathy and indifference, 
now rose up to do him honor, — such a strange being is man. He was interred in tiie 
church yard of that town, and was followed to the grave by thousands of spectators, 
as well as by the corps of Dumfries volunteers, of which he was a member. During 
his last illness, he had particularly requested that he might not be buried with military 
honors, but on the conclusion of the ceremony, the corps fired the usual voUies over 
the grave ; in addition to the volunteers, a regiment of infantry, and another of cavalry, 
stationed at Dumfries, attended the funeral. 

Thus died Robert Burns, in the prime of life and zenith of his talents, the victim 
of poverty, intemperance, and a wounded spirit. His remains had not been long in 
the tomb, when his countrymc^n began to consider the extent of their loss, and a splen* 
did monument was erected over his grave ; many years after, the subject was again 
brought into notice, and another monument was founded near his birth place, on the 
25th of January, 1820, which was afterwards finished in a style of the greatest magai- 
ficence, at an expence of several thousand pounds. Had but one htftf the money 
expended on these trophies been raised during his life, he might have been removed 
from the galling dradgery of a guager, and have been placed in that station of 
society, for which his talents and genius fitted him, and continued for another score 
years to have delighted his country with the productions of his pen ; as it was, how 
truly has it been said, he 

«* Ask'd for better bread. 

And has gotten a marble tomb yo&Xa^^:' . _ 
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The works of Barns are now so well known that it is needless to go into detail 
respecting them ; they are rich in humoor and tenderness, and in some instances are 
not deficient in suhlimitj ; his sensibility was his chief characteristic, and if some poets 
excel him in grace and harmony, he is inferior to none in ease and freedom of ex- 
pression. His works bear the marks of ardour and genius, rather than of study, 
owing, no doubt, to his great sensibility, and the ready, off-hand manner of his com- 
position ; he seldom lat down to write a poem, but his mind was at work at all hours 
and in aU situations. He is said to have composed the ballad " The Diel's awa' wi' 
the Exciseman,'' while watching in the pight on the beach for the arrival of an ex- 
pected smuggler ; and on another occasion, being outdone in a contest of skill in reap- 
ing, (on his proficiency in which he much prided himself) his competitor said, — *' I'm 
nae sae far behind ye this time, I'm thinking," he good-humouredly replied — ** You're 
behind me in something yet, I made a sang while I was stocking." In short, in the 
words of his commentator,* " While we run over the melancholy story of his life, it is 
impossible not to heave a sigh at the asperity of his fortune ; and as we survey the 
records of his mind, it is easy to see, that out of such materials have been reared the 
fidrest and most honourable monument of genius." 

His widow survived him near forty years, the greatest, if not the whole of which 
time, she lived in the same house which he occupied during the latter period of his 
life. 

Cumberland Lodge, Manchester, 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

Having been but newly initiated into the Order, I may, perhaps, 
be deemed somewhat presumptuous in addressing myself to your respected Board so 
early, when more experienced individuals than myself have probably been deterred 
from so doing by mere diffidence ; however, emboldened by the indulgence you hold 
oat to every person connected with the Order for communications, whether of great or 
limited talent, I abandon all wavering, with the consciousness that, if my intrusion be 
not productive of good, the intent is free from harm. With this feeling, I at once 
throw myself before you for the perusal, and if thought of sufficient merit for the in- 
sertion, of the following brief paper in your well-conducted Magazine, which has been 
conned by me, since my embarkation on the wide sea of Odd Fellowship, with a be- 
fitting ardour. 

The observations which I purpose to lay before you are, I confess, of little utility 
to the elder portion of the Order, as I do not wish to incur the pain of being thought 
arrogant, by addressing my superiors in a tone of dictation ; — my present intentions, 
then, lie with those brethren who, like myself, are but new to the cause. Labouring 
under these impressions, and without further preamble, I stand the hazard of your 
decision respecting my 

OBSERVATIONS ON ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

More particularly addressed to New Members. 

Were I to enumerate all the trifling minutiae that pervaded my inner man, daring 
a long intercourse with several members of the Order in this town, who are of no little 
repute in their respective Lodges, I should trouble you with more detail than would be 
necessary to my purpose, and, consequently, tedious to those who may condescend to 
peruse my lucubrations. Confining myself, then, to a boundary, I shall merely state, 
that the individuals alluded to over-ruled whatever objections I raised respecting the 
Order, and I ultimately consented to become an Odd Fellow. No incident has since 
given cause for regret ; au contraire, each week affords some new proof of its advan- 

*Dr. Carrie, of LiveT]poo\. 
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taget, which we all must, sooner or later, participate in. I shall, in the first place, 
direct the attention of the minor branches of the Fraternity to what I conceive to bt 
the Principles of Odd Fxllowship. 

Secondly — Its Maintenancb of Discipline. 

Thirdly — The duty of one member towards another. 

first — The PrmeipUt of Odd Fellowthip. One of the fundamental mdes of life 
laid down by oar Great Master is, "to do onto others as ye would that others shoiU 
do nnto you/' An injunction emanating from so divine a source, cannot fail toinspirs 
every rational being with that sense of social fellowship, which is due from one created 
indifidual to another ; and must, therefore, elevate his mind to a perfection of purityr 
far above the common feelings of life. This, I apprehend, was the cbiefest intentioa 
of our ancestors, in guiding them to the attainment and general spread of Odd Fellow- 
ship throughout the universe. The ordinary obligations of Odd Fellowship are attached 
to the members of Lodges in their collective character, but there are some positive aad 
some negative duties arising therefrom, which specially belong to such members; every 
brother is required to have faith, and all the virtues therein composed, are to be evinced 
by them. Before entering on this topic, it may be useful to notice, generally, the 
purposes of Odd Fellowship, because those who are anyways ignorant of such purposes, 
their real virtue must to them be involved in clouded doubt and mystic oblivion ; this» 
I conceive, repels many from pursuing it with the required avidity, and naturally tends 
to confuse and perplex them. Odd Fellowship is the exercise of the social principle is 
matters of common life — the junction of men who agree in views, and tastes, and pur- 
poses for their joint assistance, and united endeavours for providing relief in the hour 
of need. It is not confined to one particular occasion, or limited to one transaction ; 
it extends its advantages to all who recognize each other as members, who rank under 
one common head— every expression of fraternal regard, every participation in the 
enjo3rments of friendship — every act of sympathy and benevolence, as truly bekmg 
to the principles of Odd Fellowship, as the celebration of a natal day. Such ought 
to be the predominant feature displayed in the conduct of all who enter a Lodge- 
room ; ** In truth, (says the late Rev. R. Hall) if we are strangers to communiob with 
our fellow-christians on other occasions, it is impossible for us to enjoy it there, for 
the mind is not a piece of mechanism which can be set a going at pleasure, wliQse 
movements are obedient to the call of time and place. Nothing short of habitasl 
sympathy, springing from the cultivation of benevolent feeling, and the interchange of 
kind offices, will secure that reciprocal delight, that social pleasure, which is the sosl 
of christian communion." By this you will perceive, that our frequent flow of bene- 
volence, should not be limited to those ntho belong to the Order alone, but to all ow 
fellow-creatures, when time and circumstance give occasion, in order that we may 
more cheerfully perform kind intentions to those who have a more immediate daim 
upon our liberality in the Order ; as, if such sentiments do not sway our bosoms upon 
ordinary occasions, how can we voluntarily, and without a struggle, perform an act of 
good-will to our individual Lodge-members ? And when a moiety is contributed with 
a turbulent spirit, the recipient had much rather remain in his penurious state, than 
seek relief from such a donor. Thus Odd Fellowship requires its votaries to manifest 
a feeling of benevolence in public as well as private ; the one will naturally lead us to 
perform good deeds towards the other ; therefore, if we fail on the one hand, . a totsl 
neglect and indifference will arise on the other. To advance the principles of Odd 
Fellowship it is necessary to cultivate and entertain its foremost purpose, — the beaigi 
spirit of philanthropy, as regards the welfare of others. Can we, without compunc- 
tion, exercise benevolence to our individual relatives, if we exhibit a dereliction of that 
principle for a stranger ? Can we imitate the timely compassion of a Samaritan, if we 
foster the detestable feelings of vicious pride and contempt of a Levite ? ** When," 
asks Cowper, 

" When was public virtue'found 
Where private was not ? *Can he love the whole, 
Who loves no part ? He be a nation's friend. 
Who is in truth the friend of no man there ? 
Can he be strenuous in his country's cause. 
Who slights the charities, for whose dear sake. 
That country, if at a\\, mu*\.Vie\it\w^v\ V 
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Thus, then» we may conclude, that the principles of Odd Fellowship as much depend 
upon our general conduct out of the Order, as our character in common life depends 
upon our energetic fulfilment of discipleship in the Order. 

A constant provision (which is the great object of Odd Fellowship) ugainst the 
needs of brethren, is an operation and display of principle, far more exalted in the 
eyes of all good men, than the incidental raanifestation of charity, under the impulse 
of a momentary sympathy. To lay by a store of bounty for suffering and needy 
brethren, is to treasure up love and happiness in the heart — is a work of principle far 
surpassing the acts of a temporary compassion ; it is the foundation stone on which the 
sublime stmctore of Odd Fellowship was raised, and finally became the formidable 
edifice we now behold. Nor could a more suitable plan be brought into opertion, for 
expressing our filial attachlhent to that portion of mankind, whose reciprocity of feel- 
ings demand our aid. Whatever plan might be adopted, we arrive but to one conclu- 
sion; we are bound, not only by the law of nature, but the law of Christ, " not to see 
any christian brother have need, and shut up our bowels ef compassion from him.'' 
Odd Fellowship is constructed upon as divine principles, as those which sway other 
institutions. Every votary at its shrine, is expected to love and exalt its precepts— 
to love them for the sake of their Christianity — to love them for the sake of those bene* 
fits which we all in common enjoy — to love them in this life, for the sake of that hea- 
venly communion in iHiich we hope to dwell hereafter. Odd Fellowship is lond in 
prohibiting all jealousies — all rejoicings in the evils of another — ^all encouragement to 
vice, irregularities, and vicious propensities ; it encourageth all good deeds, and con- 
demns all frail habits — it advanceth man in the social scale of life, and retards, by 
avoidance, him whose absolute viciousness requireth admonition — ^it requires us to 
cherish love towards all mankind, though not immediately connected with them, not 
that it requires us to neglect the officers and brothers of a Lodge, with whom we are 
directly allied — no, this would be to destroy our membership in a particular coterie, 
and lose our social privile;ges, and the peculiar advantages therewith attended, in a 
vague generality of communion. The very fact of our entering one particular Lodge, 
intimates our preference for that Lodge in distinction from the rest, and requires our 
participation and exertions in its services ; still, while such does not merge our mem- 
bership in a vagrant indifference to its privileges, we are not to lose our feeling of 
catholicity in the restrictiveness of a general communion. Here Odd Fellows maintain 
a tniiible bond of union in the world. An individual unites himself to a Lodge — that 
Lodge is united to other similar bodies, and thus has arisen universal association, 
whose praiseworthy efforts to do good is augmented by each individual putting ** his 
shoulder to the wheel." It must be remembered, that an union with one particular 
society, does not dissociate us from the general body ; we are members of a eommumty 
though immediately connected with a particular family ; we belong to a kingdom, as 
well as a city within it — and are not allowed to lose neither our patriotism in our citi- 
zenship, nor our citizenship in our patriotism. All Lodges are to be regarded with the 
same benevolent feelings which characterise its uniformity, notwithstanding our intimate 
connexion with one of them iit particular. In an army are many companies, yet one 
great fraternity ; ** distinct as the billows, yet one as the ocean.'' So with Odd Fel- 
lowship, we belong to a Lodge, yet are accountable to the Order for our actions ; and 
it appears but reasonable that one Lodge should recognize as a sister, a Lodge similarly 
consisting of individuals acting under Uie same authority, and seeking to promote the 
same cause. In this spirit Lodges are allowed to visit each other as brethren, and even 
receive each other's members as brethren — they co-operate for the good of the Order, 
and thus recognize each other — they reciprocally seek and render advice — they con- 
tribute to each other's necessities, and in various ways is esteem and confidence 
exhibited and expressed. The principles of Odd Fellowship emphatically hold forth, 
that however useful, and delightful, and legitimate it may be to hold communion with 
other Lodges, regular attention to our own is obligatory, is indispensible. 

In a word, " universal love to all mankind," and a mutual sympathy with the 
wants of our fraternal brethren, are the two great pillars that support the laudable 
<*'apital of Odd Fellowship. Long may they stand — ^long may they remain an impene- 
trable barrier to rebut the attacks of the prejudiced and unprincipled — long may they 
flourish in the refined sculpture that now decks them — long may they serve as a beacon- 
I'ght to guide the hesitating and the waverer unto where true felicity may be experien* 
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ced — and long may they prove a source of relief to the afflicted, the needy, the op- 
pressed. 

Secondly — Itt mamtenanee of discipline. Human nature is formed of a materiil 
so frail in texture, that unless bound by an adamantine chain of resolution — however 
plausible may be its tenor for a time — temptation soon makes an inroad upon its te^ 
ritories, and wantonly destroys all its barriers — all its good intentions. It cmaot, 
therefore, be surprising that in a fraternity of 80,000 or so, let their designs he ercr 
so pure, that some means must be taken to exercise a spirit of consistency among tibei^ 
having for its object the perpetuity of the cause, and the benefit of each individasL^ 
Every human institution provides against departures from the purpose and spirit of iti 
establishment. We see the Society of Friends —a fraternity whose apathy to forni k 
proverbial, where it can in the slightest case be dispensed with — even they hive ndn 
framed so as to protect its principles against the possibility of perversion. Every bill 
for the enclosure of a waste, or the construction of a railway, is marked by the iv- 
picious prudence of mankind in dealing with their brethren. Now in scarce any oChtr 
case is there so great danger of innovation as in the case of Odd Fellowship— « teadff 
plant in an nngenial soil. Hence our General Laws — hence our Bye-laws — ^how thej 
operate the increasing prosperity of the Order tells aloud. To prevent a general dee^ 
we must put forcible restrictions upon a defaulter. We must have control somewhere. 
It is nothing but reasonable, therefore, that a government be (onned, at some paitiei* 
lar spot, for the guidance of the whole, and the preserving a general and perpetml 
spirit of uniformity. If we are to remain a company of unflinching advocates in Hm 
cause of Philanthropy, we must exact an unrelaxing discipline from all. The objeel 
to be kept in view is the purity of the Order, and the good of all who oppose its in- 
terests by a base perversion of its principles. Still we are to avoid all rashness— afl 
hasty conclusions. Reproof should be administered where a disposition is shown to 
infringe upon a law, and that in a serious manner — " with great meekness and pity"— 
and with perfect impartiality. Admonition will often bring an erring brother to cob- 
trition. St. Paul treats admirably on this point, when writing to the church at Thessa- 
lonica — " Note that man, and have no company with him, that he may be ashamed. 
Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother." In every case of 
infraction the object should be to *' restore** an offender rather than to punish or expd 
him. We see, then, the necessity of not entirely abandoning those who err — tiiey 
should be warned, and, if possible, convinced of their departure from rule, that tbej 
may be " restored in the spirit of meekness.'' I consider persons are placed in a very 
delicate situation who incur the censure of a Lodge, and ought to feel and know tiie 
dishonor and danger that not only falls upon themselves, but upon the Order in parti- 
cular ; for the prejudice of the world is strong, and many, who " lie in wait for ov 
halting," would rejoice at the prospect of our downfall. 

You will immediately perceive how requisite an earnest adherence to rule is neces- 
sary to Odd Fellowship. Hence the importance of never allowing discipline for a time 
to be relaxed, as the number of cases which must by such means require it becomes in- 
creased, and the Order must contain many who are indisposed to employ the goodly 
resoluteness. Hence, too, none, but such as entertain a strict desire for the prosper- 
ity of the Order, can be expected to maintain a real discipline. Many ** roots of 
bitterness" will spring up in Lodges, and we cannot expect to arrive at so desired a 
state of perfectness, but some will be '* found wanting ;*' for ** whereunto is the polioe 
that foul things sometimes intrude not ?" 

However orderly and well-conducted the Order may appear to be, fidelity obligei 
me to say, that improvement is needed at the present time. Shyness, and jeahnqri 
and even rivalry, are too often displayed between neighbouring Lodges — as witness lie 
discontent so recently evinced at Manchester. Surely if men entertain a £oiui)Sde 
feeling for the interest of the Order, such eruptions would not take place. I may, 
perhaps, be digressing here to notice such an event ; but I cannot see uie free and no- 
ble nature of Odd Fellowship— to which cause I have become an humble supportei^— 
violated in the rude and open manner as to call forth the honest indignation of eveiy 
person attached to it, without feeling some slight puncture of resentment, more es- 
pecially as the delinquents have, from time to time, pursued a path, their deviation 
from which has shown, that however plausible their conduct may have been, their 
recent actions have denotmced them fox a pBXk^«n!ivt^> %^VL-YiiUT«,«t«d^ and hypocritktl 
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clique, whose baseness has met with the well-merited odium of the Order at large 
more conspicuously due to them for their cringing solicitude again to join us. This 
very fact at once exposes their presumption. If the Order is bsuMd upon the danger- 
ous foundation they have so industriously circulated, what object can they forward to 
support and justify their wishes again to join its raiJcs ? The inference must be pal- 
pable to every one. The love of power has taken so firm a hold within them, that, 
rather than lose the probable opportunity of again exerting it, they would have recourse 
to anything but manliness. Out upon such meanness I But the Order is not laid 
upon the sandy security they represent it ; — a rock, infallible in strength, supports itf 
and their fallacious attacks upon it have rebounded against themselves, and their un- 
worthy machinations have been scattered *' like straws before a sudden opened gate." 
Reinstate them 1 What, is the Order to be tampered with thus publicly, and as pub- 
licly acknowledge and receive back the defamers of its character — the authors of state- 
ments, the absurdity of which have been so skilfully handled and held up to the scorn 
of every weU-meaning individual? Must we "take deep traitors for our dearest 
friends," and again risk their justness for our welfare ? No, no ; however merciful 
may be its tenets. Odd Fellowship was never meant to foster a subtle snake in its 
bosom, which, when basking in the sunny influence of its protector's kindness, wouhl 
suddenly breathe forth a venomous gale of calumny, to grasp at power. We must, 
imperatively must, throw off such childish play, and quit ourselves as men. 

Brethren, I do not hesitate to assert, and that deliberately, my decided opinion, 
that on we who are young depend the future proepects and welfare qf the Order ,- the 
time must eventually arrive when our elder brethren will be " gathered to their fathers," 
and the guidance of the Order devolve on us. If, then, we indulge in such odious 
petty differences now, we must bid farewell to the tranquility, content, and peace ex- 
hibited and enjoyed to-day, and dread the anarchy, confusion, and turbulence that 
will assuredly prevail to-morrow. " Can such things be, and overcome us, like a sum- 
mer's doud, without our special wonder ?" To obviate so dire an aspect in the per- 
spective, so bitterly repugnant to the feelings of every true Odd Fellow, so utterly at 
variance with the purposes for which our praiseworthy Institution was founded, let us 
by our uniform adherence to its principles — by our united attachment to those who 
form our directing council — ^by our firm decision in supporting such council in all their 
endeavours to promote our mutual happiness — and by a rigoroue exertion of discipline — 
let us, I say, by such resolves evince our determination to secure unviolated, unsulli' 
ed, without stam, and without alloy, the purity of Odd Fellowship in our own day, 
thereby showing our successors the vital necessity of preserving its principles in the 
beauty and effulgence it was conducted while under the control of a Manchester Board 
of Directors. 

I cannot conclude tliis digression without wishing, from my heart's inner recesses, 
a speedy and continued enlightenment to the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, who, 
like the doughty knight, of Shrewsbury notoriety, has made such desperate thrusts at 
his adversary's back, then most sapiently hides his '* diminished head" behind his 
shield, and falls among the listless and inanimate for security. Truly that must be a 
happy class over whom he exercises the paternal offices of solicitude, with so just, im- 
partial, and bounteous indulgence. Heaven shield those who are disinclined to follow 
his peremptory guidance. A disgrace to the nineteenth centdry 1 His own peculiar 
wisdom, justice and impartiality are a disgrace to the times, as more discerning men 
. than himself have proved by their love of fair- play — their devotedness to the public 
benefit,, in his own particular locality. Of a verity the cause has reason to rejoice that 
he has made this conspicuous display of wisdom so recherche, or the charitable and 
beneficial effects of Odd Fellowship would never have been so publicly expressed and 
identified. Apologizing for so lenghtened a digression, I resume my task. 

Another circumstance I would point out, wherein a decided enforcement of disci- 
pline is necessary, is the promotion of unity among us, without which, we may, as 
the numerous sands on a sea beach — ^lie in accidental pi oximity — in a seeming con- 
nectedness with each other ; but upon a more superficial observance, our manifold and 
important parts are woefully disjointed. We must exhibit a solidity of purpose and 
principle entirely connected. We must, like a mass of gold, uniformly allow all our 
parts and particles to adhere and combine ; and so evince an ardent desire of resolu- 
tion to fulfil the important duties we are called upon to perform, in a manner that will 
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reflect credit to the Order, and convey satisfaction to oorseWes. We must, by unity, 
not only constitute a^ great number, but a great one. We must be united both in oom« 
mon interests and Reciprocal esteem. Such an union, however, is, alasl to maaj 
unknown, by some misunderstood, and by most, utterly and injuriously disregards. 
How is it then, to be made perceptible to all, but by a discipline, which will not onlf 
render us assiduity in framing a combination, but by furthering its perpetuity when 
framed ? I do not here stay to expatiate on the false and profligate notions which are 
entertained in connection with unity, but simply to recall them to your attention, in 
order to show how needful for the accomplishment of a real union, is an unrdaziiig 
system of discipline. In the absence of this unity we have attained bat a very meagre 
participation in Odd Fellowship, and are wasting our enei^es in reciprocal resiitanoe 
and embittering contests ; how much more, too, might be done with regard to the 
extension of our common cause, were a spirit of true and hearty confidence and esteem 
to be diffused ; for who does not in his daily intercourse find the evils of divisions, 
and the necesiiity of unanimity ? All of which are only attributable to the slow and 
wavering exercise of discipline. A steady and constant maintenance of discipline, thea, 
is not only necessary but beneficial. 

In the third place I purposed to express my ideas of the duiy ^f wm mmkr 
towardi another. It will occur to you, that every one should feel and display a deep 
interest in the prosperity of the Society in which he has a part. Its interests are his 
interests — he, too, it a professed supporter of its objects — ^he is, as far as his abilitiei 
go, responsible for its proceedings ; he will naturally feel delight when its actions prore 
the means of adding disciples — he will actively concern himself for the faithful preser- 
vation of its tenets — ^he will rejoice in its peaceful state of activity. This only is to be 
accomplished by a continued affability and familiarity of manner towards those among 
whom he associates ; austerity, pride and pedantry, are the three greatest enemies to 
such a consummation ; do not, therefore, by exercising an undue degree of the banefnl 
tendency of self-opinion, destroy that fellow feeling, so requisite among all who enter 
a Lodge-room. Let no degree of slight, originate between us, because the individnil 
who sits next you has, by his ordinary avocation, a more grimsy dye upon his features, 
or the shallowness of his purse causes his coat to be made of a coarser material thin 
your own ; his interests in the Lodge are conjointly formed with yours, consequentlyy 
so long as the principles of the Order are held in deference and esteem by him, he 
deserves the same mark of respect from you, which, perchance, is due from you to 
others of a higher caste. Again, let not the latter party imagine a slight where none 
is meant. His fellow member's carriage and deportment in common life may seem to 
rank nigh to pedantry, or his style of language and general comportment seem like 
affectation ; still, however dissonant it may be to your own feelings, he may hold good 
the principles of Odd Fellowship, and condemnation of his demeanour is not justi&ble 
without suflScient proof to his prejudice. On either hand we must withhold judgment 
until experience has bade ** look for Othello's visage in his mind." Particularities 
should have very little to do with the Order, which is noble and plastic, is meant for 
the world, and is adapted for man in all his diversified circumstances ; equality ind 
brotherhood should be our greatest aim. In all our dealings, all our discussbnal 
points, let us not assume a loftier degree of superiority, than the most well>founded 
pretensions can warrant ;- neither let us lack spirit enough to think ourselves inferior 
to those, who by dint of pleasing though powerful language may carr^} an argument, 
when the smallest iota of sound reason may tell us we excel them. To dwell on oor . 
own distinctive points, or those of other parties, has an alienating and divisive ten- 
dency. The very nature of things tell us that arrogant pretensions eniundle resistanee, 
— that ascendency generates discontent — that insolence awakens scorn. Again, H» 
produces contempt — truculence strengthens authority — adulation confines pride. To 
enjoy more fully the desirable connection which our frequent intercourse affords, we 
should ever grace our conduct to each other with mildness, and generosity, and frank- 
ness, and confidence ; always open to advice when needful, whether it emanates from 
those whom we may consider a grade below us, or from those in a station superior to 
our own, and ever ready to perform the same office to otheJs,a8 far as in us lies, with- 
out pride and arrogance, always remembering, that cordial affability generally begets 
esteem. Under any other system social kindness dies away, and jealousy, resentment, 
and envy usurp its place. But what need be said more than this — *' we are members 
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one of another," and we should ever nourish a feeling of brotherly love to all who join 
us. The ** law of love" is the rule of christian intercourse^let not a perversion of 
its principles be shewn amongst Odd Fellows. To every one we should stand ready to 
exercise kindness, gentleness, forbearance, fidelity. To any that are erring from the 
strict path of rectitude, we should be assiduous in imparting warning, reproof, and 
instruction; thereby cementing more firmly the bonds which endear us. To the afflicted 
we should administer, as far as ability will admit, to their comfort ; at the same time 
manifest our sympathy. By thus bringing together our good intentions, and combining 
their influences, every individual will partake of the general energy. Our scattered 
light will thus be concentrated into one orb, shedding a lustrous hido on all around. 

Towards those who are elected our officers, let us exercise a beseeming degree of 
respect and deference, that they may find we do not set an idle value upon the offices 
they fill. By our own voice they preside over us, and, consequently, we virtually 
engage to accept their instruction in all that pertaineth to the good of the Order. — 
Hence members of the Order are expected to welcome official admonition, reproof, 
and advice. I mean no slavish, mental, or bodily fear or adulation — no sacrifice of 
conscience or judgment ; but I mean a readiness to hear the inculcation of the different 
principles of the Order ; I mean an uniform obedience to its laws, however apparently 
disagreeable. This is a duty we solemnly promise when we enter a Lodge, and to 
swerve from such duty is a gross violation of honour as a man, and throws contempt 
upon the Order as an Odd Fellow. 

I cannot resign my purpose without observing that Odd Fellowship is, in my sin- 
cere opinion, founded on the strictest principles of piety ; and we must perceive, in 
its social regulations, that the happiness of an individual member must rise or fall in 
proportion to the interest he feels in the welfare of his fellow-members, and for the 
preservation of the Order in common. Like the heavenly bodies which are preserved 
in their relative position to each other by their common attraction to the sun. Odd 
Fellows are kept in unison with each other by their attachment to principles which 
directly govern them. Those who cannot heartily perform the social duties of Odd 
Fellowship, want an essential mark of fellow-feeling to mankind in general. What 
other proof need be afforded of the efficacy and moral tendency of the Order, than the 
increasing, and rapid, and astonishing progress it has made throughout (he universe 
within the last ten years ? As the light of intellect improves. Odd Fellowship will 
acquire adherents and keep pace with it. Already, with a gigantic stride, has it crossed 
the Atlantic ; and among the shrewd and perceptible inhabitants of the New World it 
has met. with a hearty and enthusiastic welcome. Wherever it once becomes known, 
its benign influences are embraced, and no excitement is needed to blazon forth its 
precepts to accumulate disciples. Opposition has been made to it, is likely to be made, 
by the base, the self-sufficient, and the unworthy ; but its purity has ever stood the 
iiery ordeal, and come forth in more vivid colours — its pristine brightness untarnished, 
unsullied. Let us, then, persist in the glorious work we have commenced with vigoi^r 
and unflinching stability ; let our bark, while sailing on the extensive ocean of fellow- 
ship, be guided by the compass of justice ; and, if I may continue the metaphor, let 
us perseveringly pursue the tract its needle indicates ; that, when arrived at our des- 
tined haven, we may, with a pure consciousness of having supported to the utmost 
our purpose of benevolence and charity, securely recline our heads on the satisfactory 
pillow of contentment, and indulge in the aspiring hope, that when summoned from 
this sublunary sphere, we may meet with an eternal welcome in that " angel land" 
where ** sorrow intrudes not" — where ** the weary are at rest, and the wicked cease 
from troubling." 

With a sincere and undisguised attachment to the Order, and my every wish for 
its lengthened continuance and increasing prosperity, in a peaceful state of activity — 
also that promptness, zeal, and alacrity, in the exercise of its various arrangementis, 
may be prominently displayed in the actions of all who rank under its inestimable 
peace-making and sacred banners, 

I am. Gentlemen, 
Feeling most truly the solemnity of the often abused phrase, 

Your's, in Frieivd«\ao, 

Chillinffton Lodge, Wolverhampton, May\, 1837. 
Vol. 4--'No. 7—2 Y. 
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THE SPRING. 

The winter has passed over our heads. The blasts of the wind, and the keen 
frosts of the evening, have again subsided. The bonghs that have so long been naked, 
and the hedges that have appeared so forlorn, are bursting forth into beantj. The 
lovely warblers in the vale and on the hill, are as so many harbingers, singing sweetly 
around and loudly exclaiming, — * ' The winter is past." The bud swelleth on the bough. 
The little flowers peep above the surface, as if to beautify the carpet of Nature for 
man, the lord of Nature, to walk or recline upon. The black clouds, and the thick 
atmosphere, disappear quickly before the rising sun. The young lambs innocenttj 
skip over the plains, bidding those who behold them to rejoice. The seed which the 
husbandman scattered in the earth, and which has been laid through the season, begins 
to spring forth ; his hopes to brighten, and his fears to die. 

We begin to throw our robes aside with which we have been blest, and are am- 
iously expecting, and fervently hoping for, a pleasant and prosperous summer. Let 
us remember that though then there is no frost to nip the bud, or the blossom, or the 
leaves of our trees — ^that though all may be in beauty and splendour, and we in strengthr- 
yet, yet ! there is a winter, the harbingers of which are in our bodies ; there is a den* 
sity and thickness which will shortly overshadow us, that no sun, but that which illn- 
minateth every sun, can dispense ; there is a gloom and a dark valley through which 
all must pass : where serpents hiss — where caverns yawn — ^where demons yell ; and all 
those cry to man, against the time he shall pass through it, "Set thine house in order; 
for thou shalt die, and not live.'' Summer doth not always continue. Winter doth 
not abide ever. Life is a summer, and may be made to produce much fruit, which 
will obtain a great reward ; but if — if not improved, remember that after life is death; 
after death natural, either death eternal, or life eternal, must be our portion. "Think 
on your ways, oh ! ye children of men, and be wise." 

BETA. 



THE WIND. 



The velocity of the wind varies from nothing up to 100 miles in an hour ; but the 
maximum is variously stated by different authors. According to Smeaton, a gentle 
breeze moves between four and five miles per hour, and has a force of about two ounces 
on a foot ; a brisk pleasant gale moves from ten to fifteen miles, with a force of twelve 
ounces ; a high wind, thirty to thirty^five miles, with a force of five or six pounds ; a 
hurricane bearing along trees, houses, &c. has a velocity of 100 mUes, and a force of 
forty-nine pounds on the square foot. — Murrap*9 Encyclopisdia qf Geogrt^hy, 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

MAGAZINE. 
Gentlemen, 

Ruminating a short time ago on the state of the General Fond 
of the Order, it occurred to me that a very large portion of the members must be 
unacquainted with its exact position ; and being convinced that much good would accne 
from an improvement in that Fund, which might be easily effected, were the minds of 
our brethren set right upon the subject. I am induced to request tiie favour of a 
space in your next number, for the insertion of a few statements and observatioiis 
theieon, which, unless precluded by more valuable matter, will, I doubt not, prove 
interesting to some of your numerous readers ; and if they ^eci no good, may Itti 
to some, by arresting the attention of some more qualified financer in Odd Fdlowship- 
I shaHll commence by giving a sort of analis of the Fund, for the last five years, that 
bein^ the extent of my acquamtance m\i\i Y\i\« ^«^%x\.tEi«iv\.^ VA^in^ never paid any 
ition to it previous. 
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On the 2nd of May, 1831, the worth of the 
£1402. 128. 7^. ; and the foUowing table will 
source, each year following, to April, 1836. 



Fand in cash, stock, and debts, was 
shew the increase, and from what 
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By tbig acconnt it Appears that tiace Mr;, 1831, the increase in the worlli of Ik 
General Fond ia £UiS. lis. ll^d., and of this ^770. 5a. Hd. is from the profitl o 
goods Eoldi after deducting rent, ealaij. gifts, and all incidental eipenrcs, being * 
average of £154. Is. lid. per year. This, if it were probuble Chat it would be am* 
taiaed, noald, no doubt, be aafficient to meet any coatingeociea which might be *■( 
posed would arise. Eut examme the last tico years on the table, and yau vUl find tin 
the increase in the Puad, from the sale of goods, is only £lb7. 14. .1 jd. ; of thi 
^'102. 29, 4jd, is expended in Azturei. And let any person examine tbe foot note o 
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the Dr. side of. the Stock Account of 1836, and then ask himself if the remaining 
£5d. 12s. 0|d. can be considered as a bond fide increase in the Fund. I say that the 
available Fund, on the first of April, 1836, was not equal to that of April first, 1834. 
The rapid increase in the number of Lodges and members will, beyond doubt, lead to 
an increase in the number of applications for relief from the General Fund; and besides 
this, more capital is required for carrying on the increasing business of the Order ; 
both of which circumstances naturally suggest to us the propriety of providing our- 
selves with proportionate means to meet them. It may be advanced, that a Fund of 
.£3000. is ample sufficiency for anything which we shall have to meet ; perhaps it may, 
though I do not think it so ; at any rate, few who have any knowledge of the affairs of 
the Order, will say that it is more than sufficient. And let it be remembered, that the 
Derby A. M. C. gave away the profits of the Magazine, without retaining even so 
much as to pay the incidental ezpences of the sale of that article, and those profits did 
not amount during the last two years, to less than j^300 ; and although ail may not 
immediately avail themselves of this opportunity of alleviating distress, the presump- 
tion that they will ultimately do so, is very strong. I wish to be understood that I 
consider the resolution of the Derby A. M. C. which gave to the widow and orphan 
the profits of the Magazine, as the brightest ornament that ever adorned the annals of 
Odd Fellowship ; it had my hearty concurrence, and such funds shall ever have my 
warmest support : my present object is to shew the necessity of filling up this chasm in 
our resources for general acts of charity. There was paid, during the last year, up- 
wards of ;^900. for regalia of various kinds, (independent of medals,) and on^which 
there was a profit of Arom 10 to 20 per cent ; and I feel persuaded that the growing 
intelligence of the Order will, sooner or later, entirely dispense with a great portion of 
this useless expenditure. Again, the increase of business — though without a coi res- 
ponding increase of profits — necessarily entails upon us additional incidental expences, 
salaries, &c.* 

Liooking, therefore, at the past and present aspects of affairs, I am of opinion 
that some new channel should be opened, whence we might reasonably calculate upon 
support to enable us to dispense our charities in a manner proportioned to our magni- 
tude as a Society. I trust the day will never arrive when we shall be unable, through 
the narrowness of our policy, to raise the drooping heart of a deserving applicant to 
our bounty, or to encourage the exertions of a needy Lodge by a gift or loan from the 
common stock. The Order is in a prosperous condition, and while it is so is the time 
to prepare for a reverse. I am not anticipating anything of the kind ; but I should 
wish us to be ready for a turn in the tide of our affairs. 

There can but be one opinion as to the propriety of maintaining a Fund for general 
purposes ; and as the term implies, so it is available to all who really need and proper- 
ly apply. I submit, therefore, that it is but just that all should bear their propor- 
tionate share of the burthen of its support. Such is not now, however, the case, as 
may be seen by referring to the Unity Lists ; many Districts pa3ring a much larger pro- 
portion to the Fund than others, and, doubtless, many members in these Districts also 
paying much more than others. f I suggest that the most equitable method of uphold- 
ing the Fund would be by a yearly levy of so much per member on the whole body, 
laid by the Delegates at each A. M. C, and calculated to meet the estimated expences 
of the year, always leaving a sufficient surplus for any exigencies which might arise. 
We might then reduce very materially the profits on almost all the articles furnished 
by the Board ; and by this, those who encourage our trade would not be quite so hea- 
vily taxed for the support of a Fund, intended as much for the benefit of those who 
buy little or nothing, as those who buy most. I shall conclude by expressing my con- 
viction that something must shortly be done to keep us in possession of the means of 
defraying our inevitably increasing expenditure, and of answering, in a manner becom- 

— - - - —II. ■ - ■- , _ ■ , I,J1 ■■_I1J_ I MILI ■■—T ' ' 

* Respecting salaries, I would here call the attention of your readers to the following facta. In 
1834, it was distinctly shewn to the A. M. C. that 1002. per annum was no more than sufficient re. 
moneration for the C. S. of the Order; the sum paid for goods in the previous year was 1814^ u. Orf. 
—the number of Lodges, 828. During the quarter ending December, 1836, the smn paid for goods, 
was 1049/. 16«. 2d,t or 4199/. 4.9. 9d. per year, (more than double) with an increase of of 357 Lodges. 
Is •* the labourer worthy of his hire ?" 

t I have made a calculation of the sums paid per member, during^ the last year, to the General 
Funri, in 12 Districts, extending in three different directions more than 50 miles from Manchester, 
iui.l I fltiil that they vary from Ijd. to is, Q^d. 
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iag our professions, the calls of our needy brethren upon oar benevolence ; and I bofe 
that some more talented adrocate of the cause of general charities will apply \&am 
to the task of showing to the Order the necessity of aogmenting our powers to 4s is* 
creasing good. 

Let me, however, before I close, record my high sense of the obligation nldclt 
in common with all the Fraternity, lay under, to those individuals who have for jMl 
devoted their talents and their time to the direction of our affairs — to whose sflMf 
and attention to the duties of their offices, we are indebted for our present weslthi i 
the uniformity and regularity which prevail in our Dihtricts and Lodges ; and fcr Ihl' 
Unity wherein lays our strength — their weekly labours are too little Imown to be 4ii^ 
appreciated, even by those whose hsppiness they are striving to promote; but " virtM 
is its own reward." 

I am, Gentlkmen, 

Yours, fraternally,' 

JOHN HARRISON, P. PROV. G. M. 

William the Fourth Lodge, Lancaster. 



THE EFFECTS OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

[TiiK foUowing letter was written by the widow of a brother of the Order, recently deceasH. 
and speaks vtrinmes in favour of the prindples upon which the Insdtution is foimded.] 

Both, J^muary lOM, 18S7. 
SIR, 

My husband informed me that he became a brother of yoir ti|Hf 
respected Order, in the year 1829, and the Society had his best esteem and regiiii 
For the comfort and benefit he derived from it» I beg leave to offer my most gnM 
acknowledgments for the humane and seasonable relief ho experienced dwiDgUi 
illness ; and lastiy, for that most valuable provision which scfeens the hapless wim 
from such a load of distressing anxiety. I feel the higheet respect for Bfr. UpUli 
whose kind attention was unremitting, and I much regret my inability to Baktlii 
any better return; Mr. Duck was a very constant visitor, and manj others had III 
kindness to call on him, which was always cheering and consoling to one so long cofr 
fined. May my best thanks be accepted by each of them, with every good wish fiv tki 
welfkre and prosperity of the Institution, and with the most profound respeet ai 
gratitude, I subscribe myself. 

Your most obedient, 

ANNA LOUISA LOCK. 
To Mr. Tuott. 



TO THE READERS OP THE MAGAZINE, AND THE ORDER IN 

GENERAL. 

We, the Committee of Management for the Magazine, cannot dose our kboni 
without congratulating the members of the Order on the proud position of Odd Fello*- 
ship. During the past year it has increased in numbers, respectability, and intidfi- 
gence. The prosperity of the Order is evident from a glance at the Balanoe Sbesti 
which shews the profits of the Directors, during the last year, — after paying all exp«- 
ces, for salaries, rent, taxes, printing, stationery, &c., — to be J^1015. 4s. (>§d. Itsis- 
creasing intelligence is shown, not only by the greater quantity of original literary pio- 
ductions, but by the fact of circulating at present 12,000 copies of the MifiaMi 
when three years since the numbers did not exceed as many hundreds. 
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Those of our Correepondents, whose oommiinications have not bees iaserted, 
should* not, on that acconnt, lay dormant. Like good Generals, thej should beneftt 
by a repulse : the past should be a lesson for the future. They must be aware that the 
welfare of the Order demands that nothing should appear in the pages of the Maga- 
zme, unless it is beneficial to the Institution, by having a tendency to moralize and 
instruct our members. We give full credit for good intention, and, in return, claim 
the privilege o^ exercising our own opinions. 

We are proud of the opportunity you have given us to employ our humble abili- 
ties in the cause of benevolence. We are grateful for the kind support of our Correa^ 
pendents. We are conscious of their forbearance, and feel thankful that it was our 
destiny to live at so important a period, and have the support of such benevolent dis« 
positions ; and, while we venture to say that your confidence has not been misplaced, 
we hope your expectations have not been disappointed. We crave similar encourage* 
ment for our successors, and we hope that the future developement of our Institution 
will be as pleasing as the past. Oh 1 what felicity, what contentment, what happiness 
arise from the proper exercise of the principles of Odd Fellowship— principles which 
are calculated to shed exhilarating glow over the darkest and most gloomy scenes of 
human existence. 



BIRTHS. 



Aug. 22, 1836, the wife of P. S. John Brock, of the VUlagc Pride Lodge, Dews- 
bury District, iUeckheaton, of a daughter.— Aug. 26, the wife of Secretary Hcaton 
Clegg, of the above Lodge, of a daughter.— Nov. 28, the wife of brother James Hirst, 
of the same Lodge, of a daughter.— Dec. 16, the wife of brother Spencer Jackson, of 
the St. John Lodge, Burslem, of a son.— Jan. 3, 1837, the wife of brother S. Meir, 
jun. of the same Lodge, of a daughter.— Jan. 28, the wife of P. Prov. G. M. Stan< 
way, of the St. Peter's Victory Lodge, Hanley, of a son.— Jan. 10, the wife of Rich- 
ard Brooke, of the Village Pride Lodge, Dewsbury District, of a daughter.— Feb. 18, 
the wife of brother John Collier, of the same Lodge, of a daughter.— Mar. 8, the 
wife of P. G. Broodley, of the same Lodge, of a daughter.— Mar^lO, the wife of 
Secretary Yates, of the same Lodge, of a son.— Mar. 10, the wife of P. G. Mitchell, 
of the Yorkshire Cathedral Lodge, Dewsbury District, of a daughter.— April 14, the 
wife of George Bailey, C. S. of the Dewsbury District, of a daughter.— Feb. 21, the 
wife of Prov. C. S. John Fort, of the Garstang District, of a daughter.— March 25, 
the wife of Prov. G. M. Robert Winder, of the Garstang DUtrict, of a daughter.— 
Mar. 4, the wife of P. V. William Ashton, of the Favourable Design Lodge, Middle- 
ton and Hey wood District, of a son.— Jan. 24, the wife of brother Samuel Smeathurst, 
of the same Lodge, of two sons.- Feb. 12, Ann, the wife of P. S. E. Amly, of the 
Honesty Lodge, Ripponden, of a son.— Mar. 30, the wife of N. G. Solomon Spurr, 
of the Good Intent Lodge, Newton, of a daughter.— April 14, the wife of brother 
Gorse, of the Good Intent Lodge, Newton, of a daughter.— Apnl 23, the wife of 
brother James Kenworthy, of the HUl of Glory Lodge, Shelley, of a son imd heir.— 
Mar. 12, the wife of brother Thomas Evans, of a son and heir ; and April 6, the wife 
of brother Jeremiah Greenhouse, of a son ; both of the ChiUington Lodge, Wolver- 
hampton.— The wife of P. W. Edward Walton, of the Prince Regent Lodge, Glossop, 
of a son and heir.— April 14, Hannah, the wife of brother George Lambert, of the 
Travellers' Rest Lodge, Norwich, of a son and heir.— May 13, the wife of Secretary 
Thomas Mays, of the Travellers' Rest Lodge, Norwich, of a son and heir. 



MARRIAGES. 

Sep. 24, 1836, brother James Hirst, son of P. G. Hirst, of the ViU^e Pride 
Lodge, Dewsbury District, to Miss Mary Jubb. of Dewsbury.— Dec. 26, P. V. Riley, 
of the Yorkshire Cathedral Lodge, Dewsbury, to Miss Jane Milner, of Gawthorp.— 
Dec, 15, At Stoke-upon Trent, P. W. Wm. Vodrey. of the St. John Lodge, Burslem, 
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to Miss Aijnes Mc Donald, of Sandyford. — Feb. 5, 183', P. G. David Andrew, 
Blackley, of the Favourable Design Lodge, Middleton and Heywood District, to Mist 
Alice Consterdine, of the same place. — April 18, Secretary Thomas Wilkinson, of the 
Mother to the Distressed Lodge, Garstang, to Miss Grace Yates, of Dolphinholme.— 
May 20, at the Collegiate Church, Manchester, by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, V. G. 
Joseph Horsfield, of the Offspring of the Refuge Lodge, Hollingworth, Mottram 
District, to Miss Ann Boyer, of the same place. — Mar. 27, brother William Robiu- 
8on, of the Duke of Rutland Lodge, Ilkiston, to Miss Jane Pourdrou. — Mar. 28, 
brother Zachariah Tatham, of the same Lodge, to Sarah, widow of P. G. Joseph 
Smith, of the same Lodge.— Dec. 22, 1836, R. S. Glover, N. G. of the Trafalgar 
Lodge, Halifax, to Ann, the fifth daughter of Mr. James Land, rope manufact^irer, 
Austrop Lane, near Wakefield. — April 8, 1837, John Heys, N. G. of the Faith Lodge, 
Haslingden, to Miss Ann AVhittaker. — Nov. 15, 1836, P. G. Harper, of the Loyal 
Good Intent Lodge, Newton, to Miss Elizabeth Slater, of the same place. — Jan. 3, 
1837, brother Robert Bell, of the Good Intent Lodge, Newton, to Miss Martha Berry, 
of the same place. — February 23, N. G. Thomas Hadfield, of the Prince Regent 
Lodge, Glossop, to Mrs. Sarah Garlick. — At the parish church, Halifax, Warden E. 
Hellewell, of the Mount Sion Lodge, Halifax District, to Miss Elizabeth Varley, same 
place. — November 21, at the parish church, Halifax, brother Daniel Dixon, of the 
Offspring of Peace Lodge, Clifton, to Eliza, the daughter of Mr. Thomas Prott, of 
Brighouse. 



DEATHS. 



April 15, 1836, Joseph, son of P. G. Debnam, of the Queen Elizabeth Lodge, 
Stockport, aged eight years and four months. — Dec. 18, brother George Lock, of the 
Bath City Lodge.— -Jan. 2, IS37, Thomas, son of P. S. Turpin, of the same Lodge, 
aged three years and ten weeks. — Feb. 6, the wife of brother William Fort, of the 
Adelaide Lodge, Garstang. — Jan. 19, P. G. Sampson Tomlinson, of the Good Sama- 
ritan Lodge, Pottery and Newc^tle District, in the 45th year of his age. — Feb. 10, 
the wife of P. P. G. M. Stan way, of the St. Peter's Victory Lodge, Hanley. — April 
30, James, son of brother James Harrison, of the St. John Lodge, Burslem, aged 
fourteen months. — April 21, P. G. John Johnson, of the Cumberland Lodge, Muu- 
Chester. — April 28, P. G. John Simister, of the same Lodge, aged 42 ; for many 
years Permanent Secretary, in which situation he gave general satisfaction. — Feb. ;% 
Richard, son of P. G. William Holt, of the Clitheroe District, aged seven months.— 
May 15, the wife of Secretary Charles Clayton, of the Earl Grey Lodge, St. Helen's 
District, aged 22 years. — May 3, Mary Hirst, youngest daughter of William Peyton, 
C. S. of the Manchester District, aged 13 months. — Mar. 22, brother Thomas Ar- 
mitage, of the Honesty Lodge, Ripponden, after a sickness of eleven weeks and three 
days f leaving a wife and four small children to deplore his loss. — May 3, Sarah, the 
daughter of N. G. William Witeley, of the same Lodge, aged one year and three 
days. — Sep. 2, 1836, of the scarlet fever, Richard, only son of P. G. Richard Wil- 
kinson, of the Duke of Devonshire Lodge, Craco, aged six years ; deeply lamented 
by his parents. — April 26, 1837, brother David Bostock, of the Earl Grey Lodge, 
Ilkiston, aged 32 years. His death was occasioned by an explosion of wildfire \vhfn 
employed in the bowels of the earth as a coal-miner, leaving a widow and four siiiJill 
children to bewail his untimely end. The brethren of the Lodge paid their last tribute 
of respect to him, by following him (in procession) to " that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns," and which was conducted throughout with that decorum and solemn- 
ity which reflected great credit on the District. The minister, who performed the fu- 
neral service, waited to hear and see the fiineral obsequies gone through, and upon 
which he was pleased to pass the highest enconiums. — Feb. 9, 1837, the wife of 
Nathan Sutliffe, of the Haslingden District. — July 9th, 1836, Mary Ann, the beloved 
daughter of Sidney Mills, C. S. of the Huddersfield District, aged 1 year and 3 weeks. 

(Births^ 8fc. omitted in this Number j will be inserted in the next.) 
Manchester : Printed by P. G. M. Mk^YL Ns" KKa\7£», M , ^^wv^X -sXt^tt, 
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G. M. GORBUTT. 

Our present 6. M. was bom* at Salford, in the County of Lancaster, on the 9th 
of Novembery 1797; and was initiated a liember of the Abercrombie (then Grand) 
Lodge, of the same place, on the 14th of March, 1820 ; — he was appointed to an in- 
ferior office on the first Lodge-night after his admission, and subsequently to the offices 
of y. G. and N. G., which offices he filled with credit to himself and satisfaction to 
his fellow-members. Our G. M. was one who strove zealously-to preserve the privileges 
of the Abercrombie (or Grand) Lodge ; but when it became evident that the advocacy 
of such privileges woiM cause disseverment between the Lodge and the Order, he 
evinced his attachment to the Institution by sacrificing his own private opinion, in 
order thereby to restore peace and unanimity amongst his t)rethren. In the year 1826 
be was appointed D. G. M. of the Manchester District; and in 1827, D. G. M. of the 
Order — but private affairs pieclnded the possibility of his being put in nomination for 
the situation of G. M. at that time. In the year 1831, he left the Abercrombie, and 
joined the Comberlaud, of which Lodge he is now a subscribing member. He has 
attended the A. M. Cs. of Nottingham, Monmouth, Kendal, Derby, and London ; 
at the two last named plaqes he was appointed successively to the situations of D. G. 
M. and G. M. of the Order, to the latter without any opposition. 

In the private circle of his friends and acquaintance, G. M. Gorbutt is utiiversally 
respected for bis unaffected piety, honesty, and integrity. In the Order, his mild and 
unassuming deportment, his suavity, affability, aild ' condescension to all, will, no 
(ioubt, secure to him the respect, confidence, and esteem of his brethren. Others 
may have had more frequent opportunities of rendering service to the Order, but when 
called into action, no one has evinced a more sincere and ardent desire to promote and 
continue the growth of Odd Fellowship, than the subject of the present brief memoir. 
The clouds which have so recently darkened the horizon of Odd Fellowship are now 
cleared away; we have benefitted by the storm — the Order was never so firmly estab- 
lished as at present. May it be the study, therefore, of each and every member of 
onr Institution, to endeavour to maintain the present state of prosperity, and exert 
himself to preserve peace and unanimity amongst us. 



ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN ON HER ACCESSION TO THE THRONE. 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, 

We, the Grand Master and Board of Directors, acting in the name, and 
on the behalf of one thousand two hundred and thirteen Lodges, composing the Man- 
ohester Unity of the Loyal Independent Order of Odd Fellows, consisting of upwards 

Vol. 4.— No. 8—2 Z. 
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of eighty thousand memhera, beg leave to approach yoar Majesty, with feeliiigi of 
grief and sympathy, on the occasion of the demise of oar late Most Gracious Soyerdgn, 
whose protection of our rights and pririlcgM, calls forth oar warm and sincere gn- 
titade. 

While we deem it a privilege to congratalate your Majesty on your Ms- 
jesty*s Accession to the British Crown, we most hambly assare yoor Majesty of our 
devoted loyalty, and our unbounded attachment to your Crown, and the iUustriooi 
house of which yonr Majesty is now the head. 

We assare your Majesty, that the Society we represent is of a pbilaii- 
thropic and charitable description, formed for the relief of its members in sickneu and 
distress, and decent interment on death ; that the sole qoalification for admisrion ii 
the possession of a good moral character, no reference whatever being had to the 
religions or political feelings of the person, so that he be well attached to the Goyen- 
ment under which we live. 

That your Majesty may long be permitted by the Almighty to fill the 
Throne of your ancestors, and always be looked up to by your subjects with feelings of 
loyalty and affection, blessed with a life of happiness and honour, are the sincerfi 
supplications of the Loyal Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of the MaDchester 
Unity, whose devoted loyalty is equal to any other of your Majesty's subjects. 

Given under our Seal at Manchester» in the comity of Lancaster, tiiis 
first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and signed oo 
behalf of the Independent Order, 

JAMES 60RBUTT, G. M. 

JOHN PEISER, D. G. M. 

THOMAS ARMITT, C. S. 

JOHN S. MYERS, Assistant C. S. 
And Book-keeper to the Order. 



No. 5, Town Hall Buildings, Crou^streett 

King^treetf Manchester, Aug, 2, 1837. 

Mt Lord, 

I BAVB the honor of transmitting the dutilnl Addreis of the 
Manchester Unity of the Loyal Independent Order of Odd Fellows, to Her Moit 
Graeious Majesty, on her Majesty's Accession to the Throne, in hopes that year 
Lordship will take an early opportunity of presentipg it to her Majesty, 

I have the honor to be, 

Your Lordship's 

Most obedient humble servant, 

THOMAS ARMITT, C. S. 
To the Right Honourable 
Lord John Russell, 
Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, &c. 
London. 



Whitehall, Auffuti Uih, 1837. 
Sir, 

I HAVE had the honour to lay before the Queen, the loyal and dntifol 
Address, on the occasion of Her Majesty's Accession to the Throne, from the Loyil 
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Independent Order of Odd Fellowa, of the Manchester Unity^ and 1 hare to inform 
you that the same was very graciously received by Her Majesty. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. RUSSELL. 
The Grand Master. 
To the care of 
Mr. T. Armitt, 

5, Town Hail Buildings, 
Manchester. 



GENERAL PROCESSION OF THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Gbntlkmsn, 

PassuMiNG the readers of the Magazine would not consider either 
that their time in reading had been unnecessarily occupiedi or thtt the pages of the 
Magazine, appropriated to the following report, might have been filled by more inter- 
eating matter, we have taken the liberty of laying before them a detailed statement of 
the proceedings of the General Procession of the Manchester District of the M. U. of 
the I. O. of O. F.f on behalf of the Funds of tiiie Deaf and Dumb School, which took 
place on Wednesday, the 21st of June last ; and, in so doing, allow us t6 observe, it 
is not for the sake of boasting of the charitable acts of our District, but we feel con- 
vinced that what has been done will be hailed with pride and pleasure by our brethren 
throughout the Unity, as it will have a tendency to convince the world at large, that 
Odd Fellows have both a heart to feel, and a sincere wish to relieve, their distressed 
fellow-creatures, but more especially those who, we may say, in a great measure, are 
nearly placed out of the pale of society — we mean the Deaf and Dumb. 

Though a part of this report has already appeared in the Manchester newspapers, 
yet, considering our numerous body, and so widely spread as it is, we feel confident 
that there are many hundreds, yes, perhaps some thousands, who have not seen any 
account of it ; therefore, for the reasons stated above, we feel wishful to lay it before 
them. 

The idea of a procession first originated with the members of the St. Andrew 
Lodge in this town, who made application to the Quarterly Committee for its sanction, 
-when it was unanimously resolved to carry the same into effect, and, accordingly, a 
Committee of Management was appointed for that purpose, who, in the first instance, 
opened a communication with the Committee for the management of the affairs of the 
Deaf and Dumb School. The Committee were highly pleased and gratified with the 
charitable intentions manifested by the members of the Manchester District towaids 
the noble and excellent Institution at present under their care, and though not intend- 
ing of themselves to have a procession on the opening of the School, they instantly 
resolved that one should take place, and that it should be accompanied by our pro- 
cession. 

It might, perhaps, be as well here to state, that the new School at present occu* 
pied by the children is situated at Old Trafford, about two miles out of town, on the 
Chester Road : there is also a spacious chapel adjoining ; and, on the other liiite of the 
latter, is an edifice for a Blind Asylum, not quite finished : the whole is in the style of 
the English academic architecture, and forms a building at once noble in appearance 
and highly creditable to the public s|iirit and cLaritable feelings of the inhabitants of 
Manchester. 
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Aeoording to the dadtion of tht Quarterly Committee no regalia was to be used, 
bat that memben joining in the procetsion should be merely distingviahed by wearing 
white gloves, and the Committee of Management to wear, in addition, white rosettes. 
The procession hsTing been formed opposite the Town Hall, Salford, in the following 
order, Tiz:— 

Band. 

Officers of the Order. 

Manchester District Officers. 

Salford District Officers. 

The last Pnyr. O. M. supported by the Officers of the Fmieral Fond. 

Past Grand Masters. 

Officers, Past Officers, and Brothers, three a- breast. 

Two other Bands interspersed down the Procession. 

It then joined the Procession of the Deaf and Dumb at the old school room, in Stu- 
ley-street, opposite the New Bailey, which had been formed in the following order, 
viz:— 

Two of the Fire Police, each bearing a British ensign. 
Two Firemen ; one bearing the royal standard, and the other a flag with the arms of 

Manchester. 

Two Firemen carrying nnion jacks. 

The remainder of the Police Firemen flauoked the Procession at intervals. 

Mr. Rose, Superintendent of the Fire Police. 

A Military Band. 

The Clerk of the Works. 

Mr. Richard Lane and Mr. David Bellhonse, the architect and builder. 

Mr. Bingham, Master of the School ; 
preceding the Scholars, boys and girls, about fifty in number. 

Three Police Firemen. 
John Hyde, Esq., Boroughreeve of Manchester ; and J. 6. Frost, Esq., BoroughreeTe 

of Salford. 
Messrs. Geo. Hall and J. M. Lees, Constables of Manchester ; and Messrs. Harrej 

and Carlton, Constables of Salford. 
The Clergy ; amongst whom we noticed the Rev. Richard Parkinson, A. M . Fellow of 
the Collegiate Church ; the Rev. Thomas Blackbume, Rector of Prestwich ; 
the Rev. William Huntington, of St. John's ; the Rev. Joshua 
Lingard, A.M. of St. George's, Hulme (Honorary Secretary 
to the Institution) ; and other clergymen. 
The Churchwardens and Sidesmen of Manchester and Salford. 
The Committee of the Deaf and Dumb School, wearing white rosettes. 
The Friends and Subscribers of the Institution. 
Band of Music. 
The Special Constables of Manchester, in divisions from No. I to No. 23, each diri- 

sion distinguished by its silk banner. 

and from thence proceeded, through vast crowds of people, to the New School. 

On arriving at Old Trafford, the scene was very striking. A great number of 
gaily-dressed ladies were stationed upon the steps, in the hall, and at the windows of 
the school ; hundreds of persons of a lower rank were in the grounds adjacent and On 
the road ; while a marquee erected within the court-yard of the school, and Avers 
stalls for refreshments outside, added to the e£fect of the scene. When the procession 
had reached the main entrance to the school, a halt was made, and the head of our 
procession having advanced to the front, they were addressed to the following effect by 
the Rev. R. Par^son, one of (he Fellows of the Collegiate church : — 

" Gentlemen, I have been requested by the Committee of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, to return you, on their behalf, and also on behalf of the deaf and dumb 
children belonging to the Institution, their cordial thanks for your munificent donation 
io the funds of the Institution. It is an act which does you infinite credit, especitUy 
as you are the first Society to have performed an act of that nature. I trust that yonr 
generous example vfill be extensively followed, as I am convinced that Societies lilte 
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your own, whose object ii to adxniiiister matoal aid in time of need, will not the lesi 
have fulfilled that object because, as in the present instance, they may administer aid 
where there is little prospect of its being reciprocated — to those who are among the 
most destitute children of humanity. Again, gentlemen, I beg to thank you for your 
kind donation, and to say that the Committee and Children are exceedingly obligeid to 
you." 

In addition to this very pleasing and highly gratifying acknowledgment of our kind 
feeling for the future welfare and prosperity of the Institution, the Chairman (the 
above named Rev. Gentleman) in his address to the highly respectable audience (who 
were assembled to hear the examination of the children) after acknowledging various 
contributions to the funds of the charity, spoke in the following terms of ours : — 
** Lastly, I would allude to another munificent contribution, of which mention has 
just been made out of doors, and which came from a body who, I hardly know why, 
choose to designate themselves " Odd Fellows." — (Laughter.) A deputation from 
them recently waited on the Committee, and expressed a wish to be allowed to join the 
intended procession. Some inquiry was, of course, made into their constitution and 
their object ; the deputation replied that they were a philanthropic body, and that 
their object was to contribute to the funds of the charity. Of course, the Committee 
felt no difficulty in acceding to their request ; and if contributing to the charity the 
handsome sum of near five hundred pounds, is a symptom of Odd Fellowship, I can 
only say, they hope there are some more Odd Fellows to be found in the world." — 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

The Procession then retired to the Dog and Partridge Bowling Green, on the 
Stretford road, where a collection amounting to £26. 3s. 9^d. was made, in aid of the 
subscription, which amounted in the whole (and for particulars see below) to :f406. 
18s. Ijd. The bands took the centre of the green, and after an appropriate air had 
been played the members separated and partook of refreshment. 

After the procession had again been formed, it proceeded, accompanied by the 
firemen and special constables, to St. Ann's Square, where, after the bands had played 
a national air, it broke up. 

Upon the whole this procession has had a most favourable effect in Manchester, 
considering the unpleasantness that has for some time been existing ; but we are most 
happy to say, now entirely done away with ; and we feel convinced that it will have a 
tendency to make our Institution more generally known, and, of course, more duly 
appreciated. 

It appears the Committee for the Deaf and Dumb School felt deeply obliged for 
our endeavours to aid the charity, as, on the very day it took place, they held an 
Extraordinary Committee Meeting, at which the following Resolution was unanimously 
agreed to, which, together with the name and amount contributed by each individual 
Lodge, was published in the newspapers, and they likewise sent a copy of the Reso- 
lution to each Lodge : — 

At an extraordinary Meeting of the Committee of the Deaf and Dumb, held in 
the New School, at Old Trafford, this 21st day of Jane, 1837, 

The Rev. R. PARKINSON, M. A., in the Chair ; 

Contributions from the various Lodges of the Manchester District of the Manchester 
Unity of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, amounting in the whole to ;^406. 
18s. l^d. having been announced. 

It was moved by Jambs Collibb Barter, Esq., seconded by John 
PooLEY, Esq.. and unanimoaily resolved : — 

** That the sincere and grateful thanks of this Committee be presented to the 
Manchester District of the Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, for their munificent contribution to the funds of the Deaf and Dumb School ; 
and that the Secretary be requested to convey the expression of the same to the several 
Lodges." 

(Signed) 

R. PARKINSON, Chairman. 
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OoKtrOuiwhi from tk* /bU9wm§ Lodget ^ ike Mmekuter Unity qf the Independent 

Order qf Odd Fetloice. 



Neme qf Lodge. Where held. £. 
Wellington. . . . Manchester. . . 10 

Cumberland Do 10 

Qaeen Caroline . . Do 10 

ApoUo Do 10 

Saint Peter Do 10 

Rose of Sharon . . Do 10 

British Fleet Do 10 

Saint DaTid Do 10 

Saint Andrew .... Do 10 

Farmer's Glory . . Openshaw . . 10 

Clarence Salford .... 10 

Hill's Glory. . . . Manchester . . 10 



Temple Do 

Qneen Adelaide . . Do 

Saint George .... Do 

Philanthropic .... Do 

Providence Do . . . . 

Regulator Stretford 

Veteran Salford . . 

Earl of Wilton Manchester 
Rose of Cumberland Do. . . . 



«. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
2 
10 



Rainbow Blackley. ... 

Lord Grey Carrington. . I 

Rose ofCheetham Cheethaml 

Hill J 

Princess Victoria. . Clayton . . 1 

Farmers Croft's Bank 2 1 

Humanity Eccles .... 3 

Gortonian Gorton .... 10 

Duke of Bridgewater, Irlams 1 

-o-th'-Height J 

Amicable Hooley Hill 10 

Philanthropic .... Liverpool. . 2 2 

Victory Manchester 5 5 

Rock of Horeb . . Do 5 5 

Mechanic Do 117 

Shakspeare Do 2 10 

Social Design .... Do 2 5 

Mount Gilead Do 2 U 

Prince Llewellyn. .Do 2 2 

True Benevolent. .Do 3 4 

Lord Brougham . . Do 5 



d. 






















6 




2 






2 





6 
6 
6 


6 




Name qf Lodge, Where held, £. t. 

Franklin Manchester. 5 

Lily of the Valley .Do 4 4 

Lord Byron Do 2 5 

Welcome Home . . Do 3 5 

Duke of Manchester. Do . . . 15 

Humphrey Cheetham Do 4 5 

Caledonian Do 4 5 

EariFitswilliam..Do 2 2 

Trafalgar Do 10 

Sir John Moore . . Do 4 6 

Sir Oswald MosleyDo 6 11 

Duke of Sussex . . Do 5 5 

EarlofSefton Do 5 5 

Sir Walter Scott. .Do 12 

Evening Star Do 4 17 

Star of Hope .... Do 1 iO 

Countess of Sefton Do I 



. 



Nelson's Pride. . . . Do 1 8 

Temple's Pride . . Do 15 

Trafford Peel Green 3 

Good Intent .... Pendlebury 1 

Miners Do 1 5 

Lord John Russell, Prestwich.. 2 10 

Waterloo .... Salford. ... 5 15 

Duke of Devonshire Do 6 11 

Abercrombie .... Do 5 5 

Saint John .... Do 2 7 

Friendship Do 3 

Good Samaritan . . Do , ,,^,, 117 
Samaritan's Pride Do . ...>.. 4 12 

Bud of Clarence . . Do 3 15 

Albion Do 114 

Duke of Richmond Do , 1 7 

Admiral Do 1 

Cavendish Do 1 

Spring of Providence Do 1 12 

Lord Francis Egerton, Swinton 10 
Poor Man's Protection, Worsley 1 3 

Nelson Manchester 4 5 

Middleton & Heywood District 1 

Worsley District 15 

Collection on the ground after 1 , - , « oi 
the procession j * 



d. 


6 
7 

6 
6 



6 
§ 


6 




6 


a 

3 
6 
6 


f> 


6 





6 








JOSHUA LINGARD, M. A., Honorary Secretary. 
The 22 Lodges first on the list are entitled to 22 votes, and the money contributed 
in addition will give 14 votes more to the Manchester and Salford District Officers, 
for the time being, so long as the charity or the Institution is in being. Thus an op- 
portunity is afforded of their assisting any of their brethren who may be so unfortu- 
nately situated as to have any of thdir children claimants for the benefits of the chari- 
ty, which is not confined alone to this county, but extends to all the neighbouring 
ones.* We remain, Gentlemen, yours, fraternally, 

EDWARD K. DAVIS, Prov. G. M. 

GEORGE RICHMOND, Prov. D. G. M. 

WILLIAM PEYTON, Prov. C. S. 

* We have also the grratification of statrng, that at the election which took place on tliat occa- 
sion of the additional number of children, the five candidates of tiie six that were supported by the 
22 Lodges, and the Manchester and Salford District Officers, were elected. 1 his, of coarse, could 
not have been done by our individual votes, but Mr. Bateman said the Committee would have grett 
pleasure, at any time, in using every endeavour, on their parts, to procure the election of any 
candidates recommended by our Society. 
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CAUTION AGAINST BURNING EFFIGIES. 

[As a convincmg proof that oar Institution is held in some degree of estimation 
by Government, and that as long as we act upon our present philanthropic principles, 
we may not only be able to meet peaceably in our Lodges, and free from any unwar- 
ranted interruption, but that we may, at all times, safely calculate upon being pro- 
tected by the laws of our country, we insert a placard, given under the authority of 
the Magistrates of Huddersfield. The deputies present at the last A. M. C. will, no 
doubt, remember that several dissatisfied persons in the Huddersfield District, carried 
their opposition to the District Officers so far, as to do all in their power to intimidate 
tbem, — ^nay, even formed processions to carry their effigies to be burnt at a funeral 
pile ; this caution was issued by the Magistrates to prevent a recurrence of such dis- 
graceful practices in future. — N. B. On Tuesday, July 4th, one person was fined 
x5. 10s. for the non-observance of such caution. We are happy to say, since which 
time, the disturbance has ceased to exist.] 

Whereas, crowds of people have assembled opposite the houses of several indi- 
viduals in the Neighbourhood of Huddersfield, and have put such individuals in great 
bodily fear, by carrying in Procession Effioies of their persons, and afterwards Burning 
them in the street. We, (the Magistrates acting in this Division) do hereby Gitte 
Notice, that all persons doing any such acts, or taking part therein, are Rioters and 
Disturbers of the Public Peace, and liable to be proceeded against as such : And we 
Jurtker Give Notice, that in case any person or persons shall hereafter be found joining 
in such Unlawjul Proeenione, or making or burning any such Effigies, we shall 
immediately cause such person or persons to be taken into custody, and dealt with 
according to Law, as Rioters and Disturbers of the Public Peace. Given under our 
Hands at Huddersfield, this twenty-seventh day of June, 1837. 

JOSEPH WALKER. 

JOSEPH ARMITAGE. 

B. N. R. BATTY. 

W. W. BATTYE. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OP MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 
Gentlemen, 

Allow me, through the medium of your very excellent, interesting, 
and instructive periodical, to make a few remarks, or rather a short 

ESSAY ON THE WORD LOVE. 

There is hardly a word in our English vocabulary, that possesses such a happy 
combination of meaning and effect, as is associated and attendant on the word Love, 
I know of none that is so well adapted, and so admirably calculated to work upon the 
mind, and to touch the heart, with such power, effect, and forcibility, as when we 
come to speak on something connected with love, whatever be its nature, whether re- 
lating to the gentle sex, country, friends, or whatever object we love sincerely, affec- 
tionately, ardently, and intensely. 

I shall, in a very brief and cursory manner, look at the most formidable sugges- 
tions that may naturally occur to every rational and philosophical mind, in contempla- 
ting the different bearings of this word. The first sense in which we may look at this 
word, and which so many think it is directly and almost exclusively to refer to, is that 
of love, affection, esteem, respect, admiration, and intimacy that may exist between 
two of the opposite sexes in their friendship and attachment to each other ; by their 
friendly and social converse ; or in their sequestered and retired walk over the verdant 
mead, or by the rippling rill ; in the shady grove, or by the side of some pleasant and 
translucent water. Who, that has arrived at manhood, cannot call to mind occurrences 
similar to these, when he has been smitten by Cupid's dart, and when the sweet plea- 
sures of love have throbbed in his heart, when he was wont to admire some fair, cheer- 
ful and blooming maiden, and who possessed such fascinating charms, and almost per- 
suaded himself that without her company he would never be able to make himself 
happy and comfortable, — and when an intimacy has been gained, I say what words 
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would be adequate to describe the feelings, emotions, and prond exaltations of Us 
heart — what has g^yen him more joy and pleasure, than being in the company of his 
beloved friend ? Can he forget the kind and reciprocal intercourse they used to enjoy, 
when in some lovely lawn, where grew the hawthorn, the modest woodbine, the sweet 
honeysuckle, and the more oderiferous scent of the rose, which exhaled so rich and 
fragrant a perfume, — and where were seen the towering elm, the stately oak, and tlie 
bending willow, — where he used to tell his pUintive tale, his flattering prospects, his 
daring adventures, and the sincerity of his motives, — ^but what told so plainly, sincerely, 
and forcibly to the heart, than the gentle pressure of the hand, accompanied with the 
simple but affective and successful words, — '* I love." Here is eloquence more per- 
suasive and touching to the heart, than all that talent, erudition, and learning could 
achieve, or even the rhetorical powers of a Cicero, Demosthenes, or a Brougham, could 
accomplish by their great powers. Henry Kirke White has beautifully expressed him- 
self on this subject, in one of his miscellaneous poems, the first stanza beginning withr- 

"Why should I blush to own I love ? 
*Ti8 that which roles the realms above ; 
Why should I blush to say to all. 
That virtue holds my heart in thrall ?'* 

But the delicacy of the subject forbids me to say more, I will hasten to other views of 
the subject. Love of country I How is it that we feel such respect and preferred 
veneration for the place of our nativity, and the land of our birth ? When called upon 
to leave it, how acute and sensitive the pain, — how powerful and parylizing the smoke, 
— how poignant the distress, when about to leave the scenes of fond remembranee, 
where the sports of childhood, the frolics of youth, and the more daring and impendaat 
adventures of manhood ; it has been truly said, — 

" There is a land, of ev'ry land the pride. 
Beloved by heaven, o*er all the world beside.*' 

What is the feelings of our mind when called upon to leave relations, companions, and 
friends — those with whom we used to be on such social terms — those to whom we were 
so closely allied — those whom we have passed so many pleasant, cheerful, and happy 
hours together, enjoying their sweet converse and instructions, — what makes it so sor- 
rowful in parting with them, but the love we have unto them ? 

•* Oh ! cuttingr, trying stroke indeed, 
When wc are called to part." 

What is that emulates the literary character, and impels him forward in his laborious 
study — in his intricate questions — his daily meditations — and nightly lucubrations — 
in his study of the classic lore — and the diving and researching into the musty archives 
of antiquity ? What is that causes him to sacrifice pleasure and gaiety, for such intense 
labour, but the love of fame ? What is it that binds, unites, and cements together 
societies such as we form a part, but the pure, ^interested benevolence, charity, 
and love we have for our fellow-men, in supporting and aiding them in sickness and 
distress ? Noble Institution I May thou long continue to shed thy radiant goodness 
and bounty around, — may thou long be permitted to carry forth those philanthropic 
principles, wliich thou art so much characterized for, and which is worthy of the 
imitation of the philosopher, the patriot, and the christian. Hence, what was it that 
caused God to interpose and devise a plan for the redemption of mankind, when our 
first parent Adam, fell, but /ove, such as a God can only show. What but love could 
have constrained Christ to carry this noble plan into execution, — to associate with 
man, — God's eternal and only begotten Son ? Nay, more, to sacrifice his life, not for 
his friends only, but his direst foes, — to die and bleed, and to suffer such an accursed 
and ignominious death, on the heights of Calvary, and for the love of lost and fallen 
man. Oh 1 how great should be the gratitude, praise, homage, and adoration, for 
such boundless love as this ; ever study and try to act on its principles with God and 
man, and thou shalt have peace. But my paper reminds me that this must be the 
height of the climax, not that more could not have been said, not that all the argu- 
ments ftre exhausted, ^or there is ample profusion, copious plenitude, exuberant fiid- 
Hess, and redundant supply of them ; but space and time will not allow me to recapt- 
tulate them, but for the present let this suffice^ 

I remain, yours, respectfully, 

JFVn'M Lodffe, Bradford, Aug, 8, 1837. JOHN CLARK, Junr. 
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SKETCHES OF POETRY AND POETS, 

BT 6B0. P. JBNNIWG8. 



iVo. r.— ALEXANDER POPE. 



Albxandbk Pops was born in Lombard-street, London, on the 2l8t of May, 
1688. His father was a linen draper, and had acquired considerable afflaence by trade ; 
both father and mother were papists. Pope was from his birth of a remarkably delicate 
and tender constitution, and the extreme difficulty found in rearing him must account 
for the small pains taken in early years to provide for his education ; and the first rudi- 
ments of learning seem to have been bestowed upon him by the kindness of an aunt. 
About the age of eight, he was placed under the tuition of a Romish Priest, who in- 
structed him in the elements of Latin and Greek : from thence he was remoyed to ano- 
ther school at Twyford, near Winchester, (also kept by a catholic,) and here the first 
signs of a poetical disposition showed themselves. He was much struck by reading 
Ogilby's Homer, and formed a kind of play from some portions of it, intermixed with 
several verses of his own, which was performed by the boys of the school, the gardener 
belonging to the establishment taking the part of Ajaz. When he was about twelve 
years of age he quitted school, and went home to Binfield, in Windsor Forest, whither 
his father had retired from business, with a large fortune ; for which, it is said, he 
found no better means of investment than locking it up in a chest, and taking, from 
time to time, what he required for various expences, so that it is no wonder that his 
property was considerably diminished (indeed it was almost consumed) before it came 
into the possession of his son. Here our poet continued to study Latin and Greek, 
though his studies were conducted in so desultory a manner, that he never was, pro- 
perly speaking, a good classical scholar. A great portion of his time was spent in 
reading English literature, and about this time, when scarcely twelve years old, he 
vrrote his first poetical composition,-* 

AN ODE ON SOLITUDE. 

Happy the man, whose wish and care 

A few patrimonial acres bound. 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground .- 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 

Whose flock siipply him with attire ; 
Whose trees, in summer, yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 

Blest who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away ; 
In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease. 
Together mix*d ; sweet recreation ; 
And innocence, which most does please 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus, unUunented, let me die ; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 

In the few following years after this he scribbled in all styles, and upon almost all 
subjects. He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an Epic poem, and scraps, ad infiniium ; 
and, as he afterwards said, he " thought himself the greatest genius that ever was/' — 
But at the age of seventeen his career, as a poet, may be said to have commenced in 
good earnest; and in 1709, he published his << Pastorals," and began to frequent Will's 
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coffc€-housfl, in Covent Garden, where all th* wits and literati of the day used to 
assemble. He soon after became acquainted with Sir Wm. Trumballi who introdoced 
him to Wycherley, who had been in his yonth one of the leaders of fashion and wit, 
bat he was now old, and did not survive the introduction many years. Pope was also 
introduced to Mr. Walsh, who was, fortunately for him, both a scholar and a man of 
fortune. He took a warm interest in the success of the young poet. He invited him 
to his house, and gav6 him the greatest encouragement to proceed in his poetical career. 
Unfortunatdly this intercourse was destined to be short ; for Mr. Walsh died in 1708, 
and his memory was honoured by Pope in some admirable lines in his Essay on Critic- 
ism, published about three years after. This work is justly esteemied a master-piece 
of the kind, and displays such strength of comprehension, and so extensive a know- 
ledge of ancient and modern literature, as would have been of the greatest credit to the 
most mature age and the longest experience. In 1712 his poetical talents were called 
into action by a singular occurrence in high life : Lord Petre having, in a frolic of gal- 
lantry, cut off a lock of hair from Mrs. Arabella Fermor, this liberty was so much 
resented, that the two families (before very friendly) become l^ighly incensed af^ainst 
each other. Our author was desired by a mutuid friend to write a ludicrous poem 
about it, with the view of making both parties laugh themselves into good temper 
again ; and he accordingly produced the '^ Rape of the Lock." which was well reoeived, 
and had the effect intended, as it was the means of bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween the aggrieved parties. With respect to the merits of this poem, — consisting of 
five cantos, of about 150 lines each, — Dr. Johnson has pronounced it as " the most 
airy, the most ingenioua, and the most delightful of all his compositions.'' AUhongh 
the poem must be read throughout to be in any degree appreciated, the following ex- 
tract, describing the act of spoliation, may give some idea of the tenour of it :— 

Just then Qarissa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case : 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingors' ends ; 
This Jnst behind Belinda's neck he spread. 
As o*er the fragrant streams she bends her head. 
Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair ; 
A thousand wings by tarns flow back the hsdr ; 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice she look*d back, and thrice the fbe drew near. 
The peer now spreads the glittering foarfex vride 
TO inclose the lock— nor Joins it to divide ; 
The meeting-points the sacred hsur cUssever 
From the f5air head, for ever, and for ever : 
Then flash'd the living lightening from her eyes. 
And screams of terror -rend the affrighted skies ; 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast. 
When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their last ; 
Or when rich china vessels, fallei* from high. 
In glittering dost and painted fragments lie. 

About this time he was introduced to the great Addison, with whom he was, for a 
length of time, on terms of the closest friendship ; and as his poems had hitherto 
gained him little, save praise, and being in great pecuniary difficulties, he begsn ^ 
think if they could qot be turned 1o any account which would yield something rather 
more tangible. Accordingly, in 1713, he issued proposals for publishing a poetical 
translation of Homer's Iliad : as the work was of so great extent, he did not ventore 
to rely on the precarious demand of public sale, so he determined to take tiie more 
secure mOde of publishing by subscription. He had no sooner issued his piopoaalsi 
and thus bound himself to his subscribers, than he began to tremble at the aiagmtnde 
of the task: he found that his sweet, soft metres were unsuited to the hold* li^ 
images of Homer's imagination. This embarrassment was greatly increpsed^^T ^ 
feebleness of his health : he used to be haunted in his sleep by dreams ojf 1)^bmeot 
and other dread subjects, and was frequently reduced to such a nervous 8teCe## in ^' 
own words, < he often wished that somebody would hang him/ But thia^ftki.-of «dX' 
iety diminished as he advanced in his task ; and long before he had«o«^il||oi^ ^^ 
work was perfectly easy to him ; and in about five years from its cQmmiU^9^ ^ 
translation was completed, and is, without doubt, the noblest version of jgmlKf ^^ 



the world has ever produced. When the first volume was in the printer's hands, the 
principal booksellers rivalled each other in their proposals for the copyright, which was 
eventually consigned to Bernard Linlot, on condition of paying 200 guineas per volume 
and supplying all the subscribers with copies of the work. The subscribers' copies 
were in quarto, but about 250 copies were published in royal folio at two guineas per 
volume, and about 1006 in a smaller folio: the first volume was published in June 1715, 
and the whole was completed in six volumes, — the author clearing by the publication 
about j^5300. Shortly after the publication of the Iliad, a mutual jealousy arose 
between the author and Addison, which soon put an end to the closeness of their 
acquaintance. 

Pope having now gained a handsome independency, purchased a villa at Twicken- 
ham, and removed thither with his father and mother, the former of whom died in 
1717, in the 75th year of his age. Soon after the publication of the I]iad was com- 
pleted, our author, acting on the prudent maxim of striking while the iron is hot, issu- 
ed proposals for a similar translation of Homer's Odyssey, which he finished in five 
volumes, in 1725. This speculation, though it did not prove such a source of profit 
aa the lUad, gained him a considerable sum ; but aboUt the same time he was a serious 
loser by the bursting of the South Sea bubble, in which it appears he had been induced 
to speculate rather deeply. His next literary work was a revised edition of Shakspeare, 
in six volumes, for which he received £217. 12s. Od. ; but the work was the least suc- 
cessful of any of his attempts. In 1728 he took signal revenge on the host of critics, 
who had from time to time been incessantly attacking him, by the publication of the 
** Bunciad,'' one of his most elaborate and satirical performances ; by which he endea- 
voured to bring into contempt all the writers by whom he had been attacked, and also 
those who had been most unmerciful in their attacks on others, some of whom were 
not so well able to defend themselves. The effect of this work was to bring upon him 
die tenfold fury of the whole host of critics, who vented their spleen against him in 
every way which malignity could devise, and some even went so far as to caricature him 
on account of his natural infirmities. He most severely felt this continued assault ; 
notwithstanding which he published another satire, in 1731, called ''A Poem on Taste," 
wherein he casts peculiar ridicule on the Duke of Chandos, whom he severely criticised 
under the name of Timon ; but he afterwards had much cause to repent of his keenness, 
for the latter publication caused many of his friends to relinquish his acquaintance. 

In 1732 he lost his mother, in her 94th year ; and within a few months of that 
event many of his most intimate friends — among whom was Gay, the poet — also died. 
In the following year the first part of the Essay on Man made its appearance, which 
was finished in 1734 ; and in 1737 he published three volumes of Correspondence, 
which owes its existence to the fact, that a bookseller had commenced publishing some 
of his letters without his consent or knowledge, and Pope immediately saw the neces- 
sity of taking the work into his own hands : this, with the exception of some minor 
pieces, was his last publication ; for finding his health gradually declining, he deter- 
mined not to strain his faculties with any more compositions, but applied himself to 
revising and correcting his former works. He was labouring under an asthma, and 
shewed signs of other disorders being upon him — he was conscious that his end was 
approaching. About a month before he died he remarked, ** one of the things 1 have 
always most wondered at is, that there should be any such thing as human vanity ; if 
I had any, I had enough to mortify it a few days ago, for I lost my mind a whole day.'' 
He grew gradually weaker, and was fully aware of the near approach of his end. One 
day when a friend called to see him, just after his physician had left him, and had given 
him strong hopes that his complaint had taken a favourable turn, he said, ** here am I, 
dpng of a hundred good symptoms." His mind was much weakened before his death: 
he said, ** the thing that 1 suffer most from is, that I cannot think ;" and he several 
times asserted, that he saw objects which must have been caused by supernatural agency. 
A day or two before his death, he rose at four o'clock, and was found busily employed 
writing an Essay on the Immortality of the Soul, according to a system of his own, in 
which he spoke of material things which he supposed to strengthen the immortality, 
and others which tended to destroy it ; thus giving another example of how often the 
lamp of genius gives a bright glimmer before it finaUy expires. Shortly before he died 
he said, ** there is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and friendship ; and, indeed, 
friendship is only a part of virtue." And a3 he was yielding to the last exhaustion, — 
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'* I am to certain of the soul's being immortal that I seem to feel it within me, ai it 
were by intuition." His death at last took place, so gently that his attendants were 
unable to perceive the exact time of dissolution : it took place on the 30th of Mty, 
1744, when he was 56 years of age. He was buried at Twickenham, near his father 
and mother, and a monument was afterwards erected to his memory by the Bishop of 
Gloucester. He left the care of all his papers and manuscripts to Lord Boiinbroke 
and the Earl of Marchmont ; and a complete set of his works was published in 1751, 
in nine volumes. 

In person Pope was low of stature, not being much above four feet in height, bat 
his countenance was striking and intelligent, and his eye remarkably fine. His consti* 
tution was so weak and delicate that he was unable to dress or undress witliout assist* 
ance, and he was obliged constantly to wear a fur doublet under his shirt. The indnl* 
gence which his infirmities demanded had given him the usual unsocial and selfish qua* 
lities of a valetudinarian. Of his intellectual character, Dr. Johnson has given tlie 
following testimony : — ** His constituent and fundamental principle was good seme, 
and a prompt and intuitive perception of consonance and propriety. He saw immedi- 
ately, of his own conceptions, what was to be chosen, and what rejected ; and in the 
works of others which was to be shunned, and which to be copied.'' His memory wu 
strong and distinct ; he was temperate in mind and body ; he exhibited great abilitj, 
and possessed eminent fame, with as little vanity as can perhaps be found in any of the 
human race ; his chief desire being to be accounted a man of virtue. His moral cha- 
racter was unexceptionable; his chief foible was the too free indulgence of his n- 
tirical powers ; but this was encited, not by desire of personal revenge, so much as hj 
his indignation against what he considered a notorious crime ; wherefore we find thit 
the lash of his pen fell with as much severity on those critics who had abused others, as 
on those who had been more violent against himself. Daring his last painful illness he 
exhibited a great degree of calmness and fortitude ; and, according to the testimonjof 
one of his most intimate friends, *' he behaved with a composure and serenity which 
attend a pure conscience and an elevated mind. He not only beheld his approaching 
end with magnanimity, but he spoke of it with cheerfulness ; and a portion of his 
thoughts were given to adoring the goodness of the Deity, even in the flattering hopes 
in which he has permitted nature to indulge men, amid the desperateness of their con- 
dition." 

Such was Alexander Pope, who deservedly ranks among the first and best of 
British poets. 
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REVENGE. 



The night was dark and tempestuous, heavy gusts of wind shook the abbey walls, 
while the moon, occasionally breaking through the thick clouds, cast an uncertain and 
awful light over the surrounding scenery. The monk, Pierre, had lain down to rest, 
but sleep had fled from his eyes. The groans of the distressed seemed to mingle with 
the sighing of the blast ; and he frequently started from his couch, under the impres- 
sion that he heard the well-known signal of his trusty dog, Fidele. In this manner be 
spent the hours, till the heavy bell of St. Gothard, announced that midnight had passed. 
The storm was, in some degree, abated, and the beams of the moon were less inter- 
rupted ; Pierre, however, no longer endeavoured to sleep, he fixed his eyes upon the 
bright luminary, which now shone full through the casement of his little apartment, 
and a train of thought, involuntarily, stole over his mind. ** Behold," said he, men- 
tally, '* a picture of myself 1 Delivered up to the dominion of my own wayward desires, 
every image was distorted in my imaginations ; and the common evils of life became 
burthens too great for endurance. The small still voice of reason was unheard of in 
the whirlwind of passion ; and, like the leaf severed from its'parent stem, and hurried 
down the torrent, I was alone on the sea of life, the sport of every breeze, and at the 
direction of every current. Oh ! Father of Mercies," he cried, ** I thank Thee for the 
correction thou hast given me ; a wanderer no more, — I pursue my path with joy, 
because it leads to thee,^— and I strive to imitate thee, by bringing my feUow-wanderers 
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to a place of earthly ^rest, and preparing them for a heavenly one." A gentle calm 
diffused itself over his mind, and sleep began to steal over his eyelids, when suddenly, he 
was roused by the reiterated barking of Fidele. He instantly obeyed the summons, 
and hurried into the air. Fidele fawned upon him with delight, then sprang forward ; 
again barked loudly, and with redoubled speed pursued his own way through the wind- 
ings of the mountain. At length he stopped ; exerting all his strength, Pierre pressed 
forward, and beheld the apparently lifeless remains of a man, stretched upon the snow. 
He knelt down, and perceived by the rays of his torch, aided by the beams of the 
moon, that the ground was covered with blood ; he laid his hand upon the breast o^ the 
stranger, and, to his joy, some slight pulsation evinced that life was not quite departed. 
He now dispatched Fidele for further assistance, and in a short time the wounded man 
was conveyed to the abbey. 

Pierre laid him upon his own bed, and anxious to ascertain the extent of the injury 
he had received, he proceeded to examine the head, from whence the blood still flowed 
copiously. With this view he removed his cap, and parted the thick curls that covehed 
his forehead ; the light now shone full on his livid countenance. Pierre started back — 
his eyes remained fixed upon the stranger — ^his whole frame shook with violent and 
increasing emotion, and the placid expression of his countenance was entirely lost ; 
recovering himself, he hid his face wi^ his hands, and after an apparent struggle with 
his feelings, be knelt down, and in a short, but earnest prayer, deplored his present 
weakness, and supplicated the Divine assistance for the future. He then rose ; the smile 
of benevolence again illumined his pale, but venerable face, and approaching the suf- 
ferer, he applied every remedy in his power, and watched with trembling anxiety, the 
result of his cares : with feelings of pure delight, he observed, at length, the heaving 
of his breast, and heard a deep sigh issue from his lips. In a short time the stranger 
opened his eyes, and fixed them upon his benefactor, but seemed to have no recollec- 
tion of the past, or apprehensions for the present ; Pierre took his station by his bedside, 
and assiduously attended him for many days. 

At the end of a week, Abdallah, as he called himself, was able to converse ; and 
Pierre now asked the particulars of his disaster, and the meaning of the incoherent 
expressions of wrath, which had frequently escaped from his lips during his late delirium. 
" You behold,*' said Abdallah, '* a man who has seen the reverses of fortune in their 
greatest extent. I have basked in the smiles of monarchs — I have held the highest 
posts of office— and wealth unbounded has swelled my coffers. My rank, however, 
was unable to shield me from malevolence; and the envy of one who had long hated me, 
wrought my ruin. I wis disgraced to make room for my rival, and I became an outcast 
from that country, which had owed its prosperity to my cares, and a vagabond in lands 
that had lately trembled at the sound of my name.*' Overpowered with the acuteness 
of his feelings, he paused ; nor was Pierre less affected. He wrapt his face in his gar- 
ments, and groaned aloud. ** You feel for me," said Abdallah, ** but what are your 
sensations, compared with mine ? Listen, however, good Pierre, and rejoice with me, 
my injuries have not slept in the dust I No, no 1" added he, his countenance assuming 
an expression which made his auditor shudder, as he regarded him,—'' I swore to be 
revenged, and I have performed my oath 1 Night and day has the desire of vengeance 
pursued me. It has been my food — my occupation — the height of all my wishes, and 
the very end of an existence, of which I had long ago rid myself, but for the hope of 
living to witness the destruction of my enemy." 

** But surely," interrupted Pierre, ** you destroyed by this means, your own hap- 
piness ; for, doubtless, sources of happiness were still open to you, without injuring 
his." Scornfully replied Abdallah, '* I desired no happiness, but to be revenged ; 
though, perhaps, I could not have wished my rival to endure a more bitter punish- 
ment, than the state into which he has reduced me." 

Here he paused. After a short time he resumed, ** The hope of vengeance haunted 
me everywhere. I had sufficient wealth — but I despised it ; I had a wife and children — 
but their caresses were poisoned by the image of my foe ;— I forgot to take my food, 
and even sleep brought no repose. Frequency in my slumbers, I thought I felt him 
in my grasp, and raised my arm to stab him to the heart; when awakened by the action, 
I found that he had yet escaped, and I wept for disappointment. My wife and children 
were all swept off by a fever," added he in a low voice, " my wealth was dissipated — 
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I renounced erery connexion, and hired myself with bravoes. At length I heard that 
my rival had received a commission, which woold compel him to cross these moontaiiu; 
I instantly bent my course hither, and having encountered his train, I managed to 
separate him from the attendants : and now, hear me, ol4 man 1 hear the completion 
of my long-protracted hopes. I met him in the pass — I struck him to the earth ; and 
while he ky bleeding on the ground, I proclaimed myself my avenger, and upbraided 
him with his perfidy. I witnessed the convulsions of his frame— I beard .Ma dying 
groans — they were music to my ears, i^^ in a delirium of joy, I still hung over Idm, 
when a blow from an unknown hand, precipitated me down the precipice. Tell me, 
am I not to be envied ? Can ^Appinesi now be greater than mine, or revenge more 
complete ?'' 

He seized the arm of Pierre as he spoke : the countenance of the latter was pale 
as marble, and it was some moments before he could niake any reply. — " AbdaM/' 
at length he cried) '' I a^so was once rich, powerful, and renowned, and I also had 
an enemy ; he was once my friend — my brother — ^the beloved of my heart ; I raised 
him to power, and gratified all his desires — ^bnt he betrayed my love — ^he brought 
disgrace and ruin on my name, and drove me an exile from my country and mankind. 
Like you, I carried revenge into my retreat — ^Uke you, I suffered it to prey upon my 
heart ; I planned various schemes of vengeance — ^but none answered the extent of my 
wishes. At length I fortunately became acquainted with one who was well skilled to 
assist my research, and guide me in the right way to obtain satisfaction tor my past 
wrongs. It was long, however, before I could obey his suggestions, or listen to his 
entreaties ; but at length, he prevAiled, and opportunity alone was wanting to complete 
my projected plan." 

** And has that opportunity been granted ?" eagerly inquired Abdalkh. 

<* I thank heaven/' replied Pierre fervently, 'Mt has I Years had passed away, 
when in an unlooked-for hour, my treacherous friend was thrown into my power ; his 
life was in my hands — no one was near to witness the deed — ^he was alone, undefend- 
ed. And ," 

" And,'' cried Abdallah, in a voice which shook with emotion, ** you slew him." 

" My revenge," returned Pierre, *' was not to be so gratified." He raised his 
eyes to heaven, and then extending his arms towards Abdallah, he exclaimed,—"! 
forgave him I Look at me, Abdallah ! poor and mean as I am, do you not recognixe 
under these weeds, your once-loved — once-honoured Hamet ? Nay, hide not your 
face, but repose i^^ain on the bosom of friendship ; I have learned a better lesson than 
to take vengeance. I have exchanged the slavery of passion, for the freedom of the 
christian ; and entreat you to partdce of that peace, which has long filled my bosom, 
and which now fills it with joy unutterable I Your enemy still lives, and is sheltered 
with yourself within these walls." 

Abdallah paused for a few minutes, and his varying countenance showed the per- 
turbation of his mind, then throwing his arms around the neck of Pierre, he sobbed,— 
" Hamet, teach me this lesson, and bring me to your God, and let the restoration of 
your friendship, be the promise of his pardon and acceptance." 



QUEEN VICTORIA. 

BT L. B. L. (miss E« LANDON.) 

Farewell unto thy childhood, and for ever ; 

Youth's careless hours dwell not round a throne ; 
The hallowed purpose, and the high endeavour, 

The onward-lookuig thought must be thine own. 

From glowing Ind to Huron's water spreading, 
Extends the empire that our sword hath won ; 

There have our sails been peace and knowledge shedding. 
Upon thy sceptre never sets the sun. 
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A- nobler triamph still awaits thy winning, 
'* The mind's ethereal war'' is in its birth ; 

The Cross of Christ is on its way, beginning 
Its glorious triumph o'er the darkened earth. 

God's blessing be upon thee, Royal Midden 1 
And be thy throne heaven's altar here below ; 

With sweet thanksgirings, and with honours laden, 
Of moral yietories o'er want and woe. 

Glorious and happy be thy coming hours, 
Young Daughter of old England's royal line I 

As in an angel's pathway spring up flowers. 
So may a nation's blessing spring in thine. 



CORNELIUS OFLANAGAN AND THE MALTA ANCHOVIES. 

(From the " Clubs of London.*'J 

A FBW years ago, an Irish officer, who belonged to a regiment in garrison at Malta, 
returned to tbh country on leave of absence ; and, according to custom, was fond of 
relating the wonders he had seen. Among other things, he one day, in a public coffee 
room, expatiated on the excellency of living in general among the military. ** But," 
said he, ** as for the anchotnes, — ^there's nothing to be seen like them in the known 
world I" 

" Why, that is a bold assertion," said a gentleman present — *^ 1 think England 
can boast of that article in as great perfection as any country, if not greater." 

** My dear sir," replied the Irishman, '* you'll pardon me saying that your opinion 
is founded on sheer ignorance of the fact : excuse my plain spaking : but you'd soon 
be of my way of thinking, if you saw the fruit growing so beautifol and large, as I 
have seen it many's the day." 

'* Well done Pat !" exclaimed his opponent ; *' the fruit growing so beautiful and 
large ! — on a tree, I suppose ? Come you won't beat that, however." 

" Do you doubt the word of a gentleman, sur ?" returned the officer. 

" I doubt the fact, sir," answered the gentleman. 

'* Then, by the powers ! you only display your own want of understanding by so 
doing : and I take it very uncivil of you ; for I've seen the anchovies gprow upon the 
trees with my own eyes many's the time, and beautiful's the grove of them that the 
Grovemor has in his garden ; besides, the walls of the fortress are completely covered 
mth them." 

« Upon my soul," returned his opponent, laughing heartily, '* you out-Mandeville 
even Sir John himself, and he was no flincher. He it was, I believe, who asserted 
that oysters grew upon trees on the Malabar coast ; but you give us anchovies f ready 
pickled I suppose, from the same source." 

** Then, sur," returned the Irishman, '* am I to understand that you doubt my 
word?" 

** You may understand what you please ; but, though the licence of travellers is 
generally allowed to be pretty extensive, you must not suppose that either I, or any 
other gentleman in this eompany, are to be crammed with an absurdity so palpable as 
that of anchovies growing upon trees I" 

** As much as to say, sur, in plain terms, that I have told a lie 1 — say the word, 
sur, and I am satisfied. I'm not quarrelsome, sur ; but, by my sowl I only say lihat, 
and you had better been born without a shoe to your foot, or a shirt to your back !" 
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'* Neither yon, iir»" retaraed the gentleman, '' nor any other man, shall compel 
me to tay, that I believe that which is by nature impossible." 

*' Then, sur/' I'll beg lave to address a few words to this hononrable company ; 
after which, if you do not retract your word, and own your conviction that what I 
have said is true, I shall insist on your meeting me in another place, more convenient, 
may be, for settling disputes, than this room." 

«< Go on. Sir," said the gentlemen. 

'* In the first place then, gentlemen, upon my honour and conscience ! as I hsTe 
a sowl to be saved, and to escape the pains of purgatory,— I swear by all the saints in 
the calendar^, and the divil himself to boot, that I would scorn to tell a falsehood to 
man or mortaL These very eyes have, on ten thousand different occasions, seen the 
anchovies as plump as gooseberries, growing on, and plucked from, the trees, in his 
Majesty's island and fortress of Malta. In the second place, " 

** Impossible 1" interrupted his opponents, '' I tell you to your face, that you 
never saw any such thing." 

" The lie direct," exclaimed the military hero, ** by St. Patrick ! it's more than a 
christian officer can bear. But I'll keep myself cool, for the honour of the corps ; 
and rd advise you, sur, if you can't be aisy, you'd better be as aisy as you can, — for 
if you spaik such another disrespictful and imperious word, I'll not call you out at all ; 
but by the powers ! I'll smite your eye out of your head, and plaster the walls with 
your blood 1 But, sur, I was going to observe in the second place, that it is a rule in 
the army, that no gentleman shall presume to doubt the word of another, unless he can 
positively prove that he is wrong, and that too, on the spot ; therefore, sur, even 
suppose I had told you a lie, you have no right, by the laws of honour, to challenge me 
with it, because you niver were at Malta at all, and, of course, could not see the 
thing with your own eyes. But, sur, I have only to remark to ye, that you have not 
only insulted an officer and gentlemen, but an Irishman ; therefore, I trust, that every 
one present, will admit that I have had sufficient raison for requiring satisfaction." 

'' Satisfaction 1 pooh, pooh ! for what ? For a mere difference of opinion ? — Non- 
sense 1" exclaimed several of the party. 

« I beg your pardon, gentlemen," returned the officer, " no difference of opinion 
at all ; he has given me the lie direct, and Comailius O' Flanagan's own father's son 
wont take the Ue from man or mortal ; even, as 1 said before, if it was true. Do yon 
know the way we begin to fight in Tlpperary ? I'll tell ye, if ye don't. Paddy chalks 
his hat, d'ye see, all round the rim of it ; and down he throws it on the green turf,— 
' I should like any body to tell me now,' says he, ' that this is'nt silver lace /' So 
then away they go to it with the shillilagh. You understand me, sur, that is our way; 
an Irishman's honour is dearer to him than his life, — and even when in the wrong, he'd 
sooner die, than have a lie thrown in his teeth. So now, gentlemen, I'll bid ye good 
night, and as for you, sur, there is my card, which I shall be happy to exchange for 
your's." 

The Englishman, of course, gave his address, and the next day the parties met' 
attended by their seconds. They fired, and O'Flanagan's shot took effect in the fleshy 
part of his opponent's thigh, which made the latter jump about a foot from the ground, 
and fall flat upon his back, where he lay for a few seconds in agony, kicking his heels. 
This being observed by the Irishman's second, he said, '' you have hit your man, 
O'Flanagan, that is certain ; I think not dangerously, however, for see what capers he 
cuts." 

** Capers/ Capers!" exclaimed the Irishman. **Ohl the heavenly Father I what 
have I done ! what a dreadful mistake 1" and running up to his wounded antagonist, 
he took his hand, and pressing it eagerly, thus addressed him : — ** My dear fellow, if 
ye're kilt I ax yer pardon in this world and the next, for I made a divil of a mistake ; 
it was capers that I saw growing on the trees at Malta, and not anchovies at all 1" 

The wounded man smiling at his ludicrous mistake and apology, said, — '* My dear 
fellow 1 I wish you had thought of that a little sooner ; I don't thhik you have quits 
killed me, but I hope you will remember the difference between anchovies and cqiers 
as long as you live." 
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On reading the Tablet placed in Saini John* 8 Churchy in thi9 Town^ to the memory of 

THE REV. JOHN CLOWES, M. A., 

LATB RBCTOB OF TBAT CHURCH. 

[Wb must reaUy apologize to our worthy Correspondent of the Duke of Sussex Lod^, for 
the erroneous manner in which these lines were inserted in the March Magazine j the error arose, 
not flrom any alteration by the Committee, the fault lay entirely with the printer, who states, that 
the copy having accidentally got defaced, after it was sent to him, so that the latter part of it was 
rendered illegible, and without consulting the Committee, the compositor inserted them in the 
form they were then printed. We therefore readily comply with the request of our correspondent 
to insert the lines la this Number in their original form.] 

Whoe'er thou art, with rey'rence tread 
The sacred mansions of the dead ; 
Not that the monumental bust, 
Or sumptuous tomb, HERE guards the dust 
Of rich or great ; let wealth, rank, birth, 
Sleep undistinguished in the earth. 
This simple tablet speaks a name. 
That shines with heavenly — holy fame. 
Reader ! if genius, taste refined, 
A native elegance of mind ; 
If virtue, science, manly sense. 
If language that ne'er gave offence, — 
The clearest head, the tenderest heart. 
In thy esteem e'er claimed a part, — 
Oh ! to his memory shed a tear. 
For, know, that CLOWES lies buried here. 



CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE 

NEW CHURCH, AT CHESTERFIELD. 

[It is seldom that any occurrence takes place, of a nature to reflect honour on the national 
^character of the country, but the principles of Odd Fellowship are conspicuously shown. Where- 
'cver charity requires the support of the public, Odd Fellows flock together to throw in their mite ; 
whenever a movementtakes place for the welfare of the community. Odd Fellows take a prominent 
part in it. It is a source of pleasure to contribute to the happiness of mankind, nor is it less gra- 
tiQring to find that the public, who have been so much prejudiced, and in many instances, em- 
bittered ag^ainst our Society, acknowledge their error, and endeavour to compensate for it, by 
rendering us a Just meed of praise. The following article, abridged from the " North Derbythire 
Chronicle,** is a proof, among many others, of the truth of the foregoing remarks, and will be read 
with pleasure by those who vdsh well to our cause,] 

On Wednesday, May I7th, this interesting ceremony took place, and was re- 
garded as a festival by all ranks of the inhabitants. The proceedings of the day com- 
menced by a public breakfast, served up in excellent style, to which about 150 gentlemen 
«at down ; among whom were his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, who had come from 
London expressly for the occasion ; and a great number of the clergy and magistrates 
of the neighbourhood. About one o'clock, the King William the Fourth, and Terra 
firma Lodges, of Chesterfield, — the Benevolent Lodge, Brampton, — the Sir Henry 
Hunloke, Wingsworth, — and the Royal Scarsdale Lodge, Hasland, — belonging to the 
Manchester Unity, assembled in the New Square, where they were met by the Union 
Friendly Society, the children of the National and Sunday Schools, &c. ; and shortly 
after, the procession proceeded to the ground, accompanied by bands of music, nu- 
tnerous flags and banners, flower girls, and an immense concourse of spectators. The 
aboTO named Lodges had also the honour of bearing the silver trowel, for the laying of 
the stone ; and also a glass jar, containing two Derbyshire newspapers of the preceding 
week, a printed form of the procession, and different c oins of the present circulation. 
to be deposited beneath the stone. 

Vol. 4— No. 8—3 B 
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On aniYing at the groond, the flower girls strewed the area of the church with 
flowers, and the ceremony was commenced hj sin^^ng the 100th Psalm, accompanied 
hy the band. The Rev. A. Poole then presented the Dnke of Devonshire with the 
silver trowel, after which, the nsoal ceremonies of laying the stone were gone throngh, 
the jar, &c. were deposited under it, and a brass plate was fixed on the stone, with 
the following inscription in Latin and English : — 

" The first stone of this church, dedicated to the Holy Trintiy, aad which the 
" inhabitants of Chesterfield, aided by the contributions of many others, have 
*' caused to be erected by voluntary subscriptions, was happily laid by the Moet 
** Noble William Spencer, Duke of Devonshire, Marquis of Huntington, Knight 
'* of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
*' Derby, &c. &c. &c, the 17th day of May, in the Year of our Lord, I837« sad 
** in the seventh year of the reign of King William the Fourth. — ^Thomas Johnson, 
•* Architect." 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, a hearty cheer burst from the assembled 
multitude, and after it had subsided, his Grace expressed the gratification he felt at 
observing so numerous an assemblage of all ranks and all classes, testifying the grett 
interest they felt on the occasion. He then passed a high encomium on the Vicar of 
Chesterfield, stating that it was owing to his efforts that the present building had been 
commenced ; his liberality was a gpratifying proof of his zeal in the cause of religion, 
and he sincerely hoped this object would tend to advance the moral and religious im- 
provement of the town and neighbourhood. He highly appreciated the honour con- 
ferred on him, by his being selected to lay the foundation stone of this edifice, and 
fervently hoped for the prosperous completion of the design. His Grace was loudly 
cheered during his address. 

A prayer was then offered by the venerable the Archdeacon of Derby, after which, 
the Vicar, the Rev. T. Hill, addressed the assemblage in a speech of great talent, but 
of which we are precluded by its length, from giving even a sketch. A hymn was then 
sung, written for the occasion, and after ** three times three" cheers had been given, 
the procession returned from the ground. On reaching the Angel Inn, his Grace 
expressed himself highly pleased with the manner in wiiich the ceremony had been 
conducted. The Rev. T. Hill also, on behalf of the Committee, expressed their obli- 
gation to E. T. Coke, Esq., of Brismington Hall, for the admirable manner in which 
he had superintended the procession, and conducted the services of the day. Mr. 
Coke in returning thanks, said that he was quite unprepared for the compliment 
which had been bestowed upon him, and he trusted that his past services would be an 
evidence of his good intentions for the future. He also returned thanks to the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, and said that great praise was due to them for their 
good conduct during the whole of the proceedings, for had they been one of the ddMt 
disciplined regiments in the army, better order and regularity could not have 'been 
preserved by them, than had been done on the present occasion. 

Shortly afterwards, his Grace left Chesterfield, for the '* Palace of the Peak,'' 
amid the cheers of the concourse of spectators, who appeared to view the events of the 
day as calculated to be of the greatest utility to the town and ndghbonrhood. 



A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 

To thee, all.glorious, everlasting power, 
I consecrate this solemn midnight hour ; 
Whilst darkness robes in shades the spangled sky, 
And all things hush'd in peaceful slumbers lie. 
Unwearied let me praise thy holy name, 
Each thought with rising gratitude inflame. 
For the rich mercies which thy hands impaH, — 
Health to my limbs, and comfort to my heart. 
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Should the scene change, and pain extort my sighs, 
Then see my fears, and listen to my cries ; 
Then let my soul by some blest fbretaste know, 
Her sure deliv'rance from eternal woe : 
Arm'd with so bright a hope, no more Til fear 
To see the dreadfcd hand of Death draw near ; 
But my faith strengthening, as my life decays, 
My dying breath shall mount to heaT'u in praise. 

Oh ! may my pray'r before thy throne arise, 
An humble, but accepted sacrifice I 
By kindly sleep my weary eye-lids closie, 
Aiid cheer my body with a sweet repose ; 
Their downy wings, may guardian angels spread. 
And from all terrors screen my hapless head ; 
May of thy powerful light some gracious beams 
Shine on my soul, and influence my dreams ! 

Duke of Suttex Lodge, Manehetterj Aug. 1 , 1837. 



EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON, 

Preached before the INDEPENDENT ORDER of ODD FELLOWS, at 

Northallerton, on Whit-Mondag, May 2Zrd, 1836, 

BY THE REV. G. TOWNSEND, M. A. 

Vicar of Northallerton, and Prebendar jr of Durham.* 

In looking over the Rules, &c. of your Society, I find you are associated for the 
purposes of promoting good-will and harmony among each other, — and that your motto 
is Friendship, Love, and Truth, — and in a particular page I read these words : ** Our 
principles and laws are based on the one grand summary of all rectitude, * Whatever 
ye would that men should do unto you, even so do unto them.' '' Now these are the 
words which were spoken by our Lord in the sermon on the Mount, when he explained 
to the gathered people the spiritual nature of the Law of God ; and 1 could have, 
therefore, no hesitation (as I thought it would bo both appropriate and useful) to adopt 
your own well- chosen summary of duty, as the foundation of my address to you---to 
appeal to you on your own principles, and to select for my subject the words you navd 
yourselves chosen to direct and guide you. We will proceed, therefore, to consider this 
direction of Christ to his followers. It shall be my text on the present occasion. The 
words are found in the seventh chapter of St. Matthew's gospel in the twelfth verse, — 
" Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them ; for this is the law, and the prophets." Out of your own mouth do I 
judge you, whoever you are, and by whatever name, — ^whether common to all christians, 
or peculiar only to your own society, — ^who adopts these words as the principle of his 
conduct The principle, indeed, which is embodied in these words ought to be the 
rule of conduct to us all ; and what I now say, therefore, may be applicable to every 
person. ********* 

Let us, then, now consider the second part of our subject — the nature of that duty 
which Christ our Lord has taught and commanded us, in tiie words I have selected. 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them — that is, 
whatever be the measure of mercy, or of justice, of kindness and benevolence, of for- 
giveness and forbearance, that we desire others to shew to us, that same measure of 
mercy and justice, of kindness and benevolence, of forgiveness and forbearance, 
we must shew to them. Whatever we seek Jrom others, we must give to others. 
Now it may seem, at first sight, utterly needless to attempt to explain tMs rule of con- 

^ The Rev. Vicar's eldest son has joined tb« Order since the Anniversary. 
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dact any farther. Its meinlng e?idently if, that we are to do nothing from that almoit 
nniTenal principle which pre^iila in the hnman lieart,— the principle of selfishnesa.— 
We are to act from consideration, and Iotc, and friendship. We are to make the Tery 
three words which yon adopt in yonr mlea— Friendship, Love, and Truth — the stand- 
ards of onr conduct towards our hrethren. Such is the meaning of these words of our 
Lord. They are not, howerer, so generally understood as they ought to he. They 
are Irequently used hy many, without their taking into consideration that the rule in 
question can only be wisely and rightly obeyed, when the circumstances an4 distinc- 
tions, which prevail among us, are fuUy kept in iriew ; and they are, therefore, so to 
be interpreted aa to preserre to the utmost all those other laws, rules, and precepts 
which are necessary to uphold society. For instance, a parent is not called upon to 
obey his child, though a child is required to obey his parent. A serrant is to render 
his duty to his master ; the master is to treat his senrant with kindness, but he is not 
to confound the conditions of the two. We must place ourselres in the situation of 
our neighbour, and then inquire what we should expect or wish from him, according to 
sound judgment and christian principle ; and whaterer our conscience tells us, in an- 
swer to that question, we should endeavour to do towards him. I make these remarks 
because I well know that this rule of onr Lord has been sometimes much misrepresented, 
misunderstood, and perrerted. Many servants have thought their masters &d not act 
upon this rule, when their masters have required the performance of some laborious 
duty ; and many masters have thought their servants deficient when they have not la- 
boured beyond their contract, and beyond their strength ; and care must be taken by 
all of us that we apply the rule to ourselves, to regulate our own conduct to others, 
and not be contented, as many are, with making it rule of the condact of others to 
ourselves, and then judging of them by our own fancy ; and by very often thinking 
that others do not do as they would be done by, when they are perhaps more just and 
right than we may be. Now, I am aware that these will appear to be very general re- 
marks, and I will therefore illustrate my meaning by referring to your own rules, a 
copy of which I now hold in my hand. This wUl lead the further to that consideration 
of some of your rules, which may afford useful reflections on other subjects. 

Your first rule, then, (and it is a wise and good one,) is, that this Fraternity 
*' meet to assist every brother, who may apply through distress or otherwise ; and if 
^' he be well attached to the King and Government, he will be assisted.'' Your fifth 
rule is, that *' every brother must submit to your laws, or be expelled." And your 
seventh, (with many others,) punishes swearing, fraud, or any bad conduct. These 
are the rules, then, which afford an illustration of the manner in which we should do 
to others, as they to us. You acknowledge that if any of your number behave ill, 
you must notice that bad conduct — ^you would not permit your general character for 
benevolence and kindness to prevent your expelling them from among you. You ae- 
knowledge, therefore, that if you are guilty of the same conduct you too could be 
justly expelled from the Society ; and tlus strict adherence to justice does not interfere 
with the spirit of the law of mutual kindness. What, then, ought you . to learn from 
these rules ? You should learn, not only that the most liberal and indulgent minds 
must make a difference between good and evil, but you should also to apply the same 
conclusions to the country in which you live, and to the God whom you worship. If 
you make laws, and compel the members of your Society to obey them, at the very 
moment when you cultivate the principles of general benevolence, — ^because without 
some laws you could not govern yourselves, — then learn, and teach others also, that 
the government of the country must enforce laws, that you are bound to obey those 
laws, and to study the public good and the public peace. Learn this also, from your 
own rules, that as you make a difference between the good and the bad, so also will 
our Father in heaven, — the merciful, the just, the kind, the loving Father of His 
creatures — ^make an eternal difference between the just and the unjust, the believer 
and the unbeliever ; and your duty, therefore, is to walk before God in fear ; and, 
while you thank Him for His mercy, to remember that His laws must be followed, and 
His will obeyed. Merciful as our Father in heaven is, He is not less just to all ; and 
as there is no difference between the righteous and the unrighteous in this world, we 
conclude that in another world, that great difference shall be made between the right- 
eous and the wicked, which shall prove the justice of God to be equal to His infinite 
mc^cj. May God prepare us all for the day of death, and the day of judgment. 
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Many otheri of your rules are good and wise, but it ia not necessary to dwell 
upon them at present. They provide for your mutual good by commanding obedience 
to your officers. They refer, at great length, to your ceremonies in electionsi to the 
brethren at a distance, to the traveUers, the committees, and matters which are not of 
general Interest to a. mixed congregation. I shall, therefore, pass them, and notice 
that rule only which requires that when you attend the funerals of your brethren, no 
ornaments shall be seen, but all that relates to the distinctions that prevail among you 
shall be then concealed or forgotten. My Christian Brethren, let me entreat you to 
consider well the useful lesson which this rule ought to teach you. 

Whatever be our distinctionB, our places, and our names, which characterise ua 
while we now live, or separate one man Arom another, the day is coming when all 
must cease, and when the only question shall be — Is my immortal soul prepared to 
meet its Grod ? The kings of the earth must lay by their crowns and sceptres. The 
beggars of the common pathway must resign their tattered garments. The grave levels 
all. Let all lay to heart the impression of the moment, when they are renunded that 
death is common to them all ; and let them remember that no question— no ! none 
whatever — ^is of any real importance but this — Am I fit to die ? Is my soul converted 
to God ? Have I the living faith in Christ my Saviour that will bear me to the grave 
in peace, and give me confidence and rejoicing before my God ? Happy is the man 
who can thus make the common rules of a Society like the present, a source of useful 
reflection and christian improvement. 

I conclude by very briefly explaining to you the meaning of our Lord's assurance, 
that the duty of doing to others as we would they should do unto us, is the summary 
of the Law and the Prophets. 

The expression the Law and the Prophets denotes the whole of the Old Testament ; 
and as the Evangelists and Apostles are called Prophets, as well as the writers of the 
last books of the Old Testament, we may justly extend the meaning of our Saviour's 
words, and say, that all the Bible may be said to be summed up in these words. Now 
as the Bible refers to many other things, besides our duty towards our neighbour, — as 
it includes our duty to God also, — ^we must interpret the expression of Christ to denote, 
that whatever be the duties which are enforced in the Scriptures between man and man, 
they are summed up in this saying ; and as those duties can only be rightly taught and 
enforced by being established upon right principles, and as those right principles are 
only found in the Scriptures, therefore this duty of doing to others as we would they 
should do unto us, includes the faith and the doctrines, which are the foundation of 
all Christian duty ; and the general inference which I would draw from the words is 
this — That it is the bounden duty of every member of society to devote himself to the 
study of his Bible ; to read the Law and the Prophets both of the Old and New Tes- 
tament ; and to see in what manner the foundation of duty, the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, our duty to God, and our duty to man, are all laid down in that sacred volume. — 
Give yourselves to the study of the Holy Scriptures. They will make you wise unto 
salvation. They will teach you all you ought to know, whether in life or in death, in 
your conduct to each other, and in the government of the heart within. 

And here I might justly finish all I have to do, but I am sure you will permit me 
still to detain you, when I once more appeal to you by your own words, by the motto 
you have yourselves chosen, to perform the duty which I would now urge upon you of 
studying the Holy Scriptures. The three words of your motto are — Friendship^ Love^ 
ond Truth. You apply the words to the purposes for which your Society was formed. 
You mean Friendship between brother and brother — iMve from one brother to all the 
Society — and Truth the sincerity of heart and life, which is the foundation of esteem, 
and confidence, and attachment. You do rightly in so applying the words ; — yet let me 
beg you, however, to do more than this, — ^to study the pages of the Holy Scripture, 
and there to read how Friendship may exist between God and the soul of man ; how 
Christ is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. Make God your friend by walk- 
ing with him in humility, faith, and fear — make Christ your friend by believing in his 
dying mercy, and depending on his atonement for yOur salvation — make the Holy Spirit 
your friend by submitting to his power, by obeying his entreaties, by yielding to his 
sacred invitations and gentle influence. 

Is Love the principle which is to bind you together as brethren ? That, in the 
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Holy Bible, the Love which poMeth knowledge,— the Love of Christ, the Love wUch 
gave thia life's blood for man, that man might be saved by him. How mean, how 
paltry, are all other subjects, when compared with this study, — ^the study of the beiKbth 
and length, the depth and breadth, of that aystem of the Lofe of Christ, which began 
in eternity, and which ends only in eternity— the Love of the Saviour of the world, 
to a sinful and immortal soul. 

Is TVfiM^the last word of your motto ? My Christian Friends— study the 
Scriptures, they are the words of Truth, eternal Truth. Christ 'is the way to tbcTrnth, 
and the life. Christ is the toay to heavm, by his example— the Truth of God, by 
his teaching— the J^e qfthe Soui, by sending down His Holy Spirit My Brethren, 
my Christiali Brethren I the words of jrour motto are sacred i«wrd»— they are, when 
rightly considered, holy words— study them, then, in Ae way I have mentioned. Detote 
yourselves to the Holy Scriptures. Read there the Friendship of the Soul with God- 
the Love of Christ— the 7Vk/A, the reality, the happiness, the peace of religion. Girc 
your hearU to these things, and then it will please God to comfort and to bless yon. 
Whatsoever things are pure— whatsoever things are lovely— whatsoever things are of 
good report— whatsoever things are written in Scripture for our learning ; if there be 
any virtue— if there be any praise— think of these things, and the God of Love and of 
Peace shall be with you. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

GSNTLBMSN, ^ 

I BEND you the following narrative for insertion in the Magazine 
I know the whole to be strictly true, being at Jerusalem at the time of O'Neil's arri-' 
val there ; tiie Missionary I also knew perfectly well, having resided at his house t 
fortnight. This narrative has lately been publidied, with several others, by the gen- 
tleman in whose service I was then, and still am in. 

THE DEAD SEA. 

In the winter of 1834-35, a young traveller, whom we will call O'Neil,* made 
the tour of the Holy Land. Spirited and enterprising, he had left a foiHi and widowed 
mother in Ireland, intending only to make a short visit to Italy, where classical re* 
collections, and a deep feeling for the beautiful in nature and in art, presented to bis 
vigorous and buoyant mind, a scene of delight, which exceeded even the anticipatioB 
of his younger days. Though the most affectionate letters passed between him aod his 
tender parent, fuU of solicitude on one side, and confident hope on the other, O'Nfll 
could not prevail on himself, to promise a return to his native land, till be htd 
travelled— 

'* As far as to the sepulchre of Christ, 

And seen those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walk'd those blessed feet 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed. 

For our advantage, to the bitter cross.f 

Gratified as he had been in following Horace and Livy along the plains of Italyi t^ 
his heart told him how much deeper an interest awaited him in taking the sacred record 
of the Prophets and Evangelists, as his only guide-book over the hills of Judsh. Ab- 
sorbed in these hopea and expectations, O'Neil embarked at Naples, and passing has- 
tily through Sicily, crossed from Syracuse to Malta ; and, after touching at Rhodes 
and Cyprus, landed at Beirout, the principal port in Syria. Great as was the interest 

* The names in this narratiTe are fictitous, but the facts are strictly true. 
J tShakspcare*s King Henry "Oie Fourth. 
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he felt in the countries he bad passed through, he allowed himself to pay hut a slight 
attention to the noble remains of the renowned cities of Agrigentum and Syracose ; 
the splendid palaces and fortress of the knights of Malta ; the mingled classic and 
chlvalric antiquities of Rhodes ; and the wild waste and desolated cities of Cyprus, 
that once fruitful kingdom, which had been so gallantly won, and so nobly given away 
by England's lion-hearted king. Yet O'Neil was not one of those who could pass with 
indifference through such scenes, or forget the exploits of the gallant, though rude 
chivalry which followed the pious Godfrey, and the later crusaders. Often did he 
repeat to himself the lines of the poet, — 

''Bound for holy Palestine, 

"Nimbly we brushed the level brine, 

** AM in azure steel array'd. 

" O'er the wave our weapons play'd, 

''And made the dancing billows glow 

" High upon the trophied prow; 

" Many a warrior-minstrel strung 

" His sounding harp, and boldly sung.'''* 

How great, then, was his delight, when on going upon deck one morning, just as the 
glorious sun leaped, as it were, fh>m the horizon, (for so it appears to do in fine wea- 
ther in the east), he found that horizon to be no other than the snow-capped chain of 
Liebanon. To the south, Carmel stretched far into the sea, sheltered by its bold pro- 
montory, the bay of Acre ; nearer than this he could trace out the situation of Tyre, 
and clearly see the port of Sidon ; and before night-fall, the favouring sea-breeze ena- 
bled our impatient traveller to enter the harbour of Bierout. The preparations for an 
extensive tour through Palestine and Syria now commenced, and when these were com- 
pleted, by the aid of a faithful Maltese servant, O'Neil began the pilgrimage which he 
had long looked forward to with so much interest. The country was then as it is now, 
occupied by the troops of the Pasha of Egypt, under the command of Ibrahim Pasha ; 
and, except in those parts frequented by the Bedouin Arabs, travellers are very rarely 
molested, so that there was no more of danger than gives a zest to that sort of wild 
life, where a light tent is the wanderer's home, a camel his carriage, and an Arab 
horse his almost only luxury. 

The more O'Neil saw of the Holy Land, the more eager he became to extend his 
researches. Penetrating beyond Jordan, unto the mountains of Gilead, he surveyed 
the remote towns of Gadara and Gemala, and the beautiful province of Pentapolis.— > 
Damascus and Balbec had afforded the greatest gpratification to his curiosity ; and the 
pure streams of Abana and Pharpar, as well as the lofty plains of Coelo Syria, and 
the cedars of Lebanon, had been visited before the summer heats commenced. It was 
at this season that the young traveller turned his steps toward Jerusalem, where he 
made a long and interesting sojourn, into the particulars of which we cannot enter, 
without breaking the thread of our little narratiye. Here it was that he plann'd and 
arranged an exploit which no modem traveller had ever accomplished — namely, to 
descend the river Jordan, from the lake of Genesareth, and to circumnavigate the 
Dead Sea. Though the heats of July rendered the expedition extremely dangerous, 
O'Neil, with his usual ardour, resolved to carry into effect his long-cherished project, 
and for this purpose he procured a firmaunf from Ibrahim Pasha, and a small barque 
from the captain of a ship at Acre. His little vessel was transported between two 
camels over the plains of Zebulon, and across the river Kishon, nnto the great plain 
of Esdraelon, and hence, skirting the base of Mount Tabor, and leaving Mount Her- 
mon on the right, he entered Galilee without accident, and finally launched his boat 
upon the lake of Genesareth. Two miserable punts at Tiberias were the only vessels 
on a lake, which was once so celebrated for its shipping, and at a later period crowded 
with Jewish and Roman gallics ; even one of these punts was useless ; and the four 
thousand inhabitants of the modem town — some of whose ancestors perhaps had asso- 
ciated with those holy men who witnessed the miraculous draught of fishes— had no 
other means of procuring the fish they wanted than by angling from the shores. Great, 
therefore, was the astonishment they expressed at seeing a trim little vessel provided 

* Warton'9 Ode. t A passport, and also an order to afford particular facilities tp travellers. 
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with saiU and oari, and not less the curiosity with which they regarded the Eogiiih 
Eflfoodi, as he Tisited erery object of interest within his reach, — Emmaos, Tophet, 
Caperoanm, Chorasin, Bethsaida, Magdal, and Dahnanntha. 

Satisfied at length with his inTcstigations, O'Neil, accompanied only by Ftolo, 
hit Maltese seirant, commenced the perilous descent of the Jordan. The npid 
streams — the widening course — the high banks — and occasional obstructions from tnei 
and underwood, make the navigation of this rirer exceedingly dangerous ; so npidi 
indeed, is the current, that it is not unusual for some of the pilgrims, who accompiny 
the great annual procession of the Greek Cherulz, for the purpose of bathing at tbe 
▼ery spot (as they believe) where our Saviour was baptised, to be carried away by tbe 
stream and drowned. Amongst other striking features, our traveller did not ful to 
remark the double banks, so peculiar to this river ; of these, what may be called the 
vuter banks, are from eight to twenty feet high, and about half a mile distant from 
each other ; whilst the inner ones, which confine the river when finee from what an 
termed in Scripture, *' the swellings of the Jordan," are in some places not moie 
than ten or twenty yards apart, and in the summer season, they rise several feet sbon 
the surface of the stream. The periodical floods which cause this striking difference in 
the state of the waters, are occasioned by the melting of the snows of Lebanon, and 
the sudden overflowing of the inner banks, which will satisfactorily account for that 
beautiftil figure in the Prophet Jeremiah, — *' He," (the King of Babylon) " shall come 
up as a lion from the swellings of Jordan." 

After reaching the Lake Asphaltites, and leaving his boat safely anchored on 
its northern shore, O'Neil made his way to Reab, a distance of five or six mike.* 
He therefore resolved to apply to the Arab Aga, by the authority of his firmaun, for 
some provisions, and a supply of fresh water from the fountain of Jericho, which is 
still celebrated for the purity it acquired from the miraculous healing of its waters hf 
the Prophet £li8ha.t Two little rills from this fountain run through Reah, and fer- 
tilize a few acres, which are cultivated with barley, maize, and tobacco ; on the sooth 
of the village, the deep rents in the alluvial soil, worn by the winter torrents, with some 
tangled thorn-bushes, give the place a wild and desolate appearance ; and here grows 
the single palm tree, which remains the sole vestige of the groves of the '* City of 
Palms."t The town of Reah, (if such it may be called) is about three miles from the 
Mountains of Judah ; it consists of Bedouin huts, which are made of mud, surroonded 
with impenetrable circles of dry thorns, by which the flocks and herds of the poor Arabs 
are secured at night. The number of these miserable habitations does not exceed 
thirty or forty, and in the midst of them is a square store tower, of two stories, in 
which the Aga, or Governor of the place, (himself an Arab) lived with his wives and 
horses, the former inhabiting the upper, and the latter the lower story of the building. 

When O'Neil first saw the Aga, he was engaged in conversation with two or three 
swarthy Bedouins on horseback, who were armed only with the Arab lance, but he 
himself was better provided with a long gun, a pistol, and a sabre. His demeanour, 
though bold and free, was not uncivil, but a small present of powder, judiciously 
bestowed, had, probably, as much effect in procuring his good offices, as the firmaon 
itself. O'Neil was conducted to a lodging in one of the Arabs' huts, and lay down on 
his mat at one end of it, with his servant ; while the swarthy owner, whose name was 
Ishmael, with his wife and children, occupied the other end, concealed (as is the Arab 
custom) by a cross curtain of goat's hair. Feverish, after the exertions of the day, 
which had been unusually hot, and highly excited by the success of his enterprise up 
to this point, he tried in vain to sleep amidst the constant barking of the dogs, which, 
from every enclosure, gave notice of the Jackall's prowling without the fold. At the 
earliest dawn the Arabs arose, that they might send forth their cattle to brouse on the 
grass which grows only by the side of the streamlets that flow from the fountain of 
Elisha. It was then that Paolo explained to them the object of his master's travels ; 
and, after some trouble in conrincing them of the truth, translated to O'Neil the dire 



*Reah is the modern Jericho, and is about a mile distant from the supposed site of the anci- 
ent town of that name. 

1 2nd Kings, 2, 22—-" So the waters were healed unto this day, according to the saying of 
Elisha, which he spidce.'* 

t DiUT. 34, 3. 
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presages of Ishmael and his friends, when they heard of his intended voyage rooad the 
I>aad Sea ; snch an attempt appeared to them much in the sam& light, that we should > 
consider the exploring th^crata of 4. volcano. ** Nothing," said they, " can swim on 
the sea of Lot, and live ; evil influences are there perpetually at work, and by the 
beard of our Father, you will never return." But as the poor Bedouins said little or 
nothing about the real difficulties and hardships of the case, they made no impression 
on their guests. The Aga sent an escort to attend them to the lake, and Ishmael 
carried the water vessels, and the small stock of provisions which Paolo had procured ; 
the party arrived in safety at the place where O'Neil had left his boat, and the two 
adventurers immediately commenced their voyage, leaving their Bedouin friends on 
the shore, thunder-struck at their temerity. 

The northern shore of the Dead Sea is exceedingly flat, especially at its eastern 
angle, where it receives the fresh waters of the Jordan ; between the arid plain and 
the sea, lie some low sand hills, which the southern winds have, in the course of ages, 
blown up from the shore, on these the Arabs stationed themselves, in a picturesque 
group. Their ragged little horses, long lances, and wide bemooses,* standing out 
darkly against the morning light, just as the sun was rising over the hills of Gilead ; 
their swarthy bearded faces, half shrouded by the yellow shawls, wound loosely round 
the head, and falling on the shoulders, added to the strange and wild effect, and Paolo, 
seriously affected by the novel situation he was in, and the evil omens of the morning, 
crossed himself, and repeated an Ave Maria. 

In the mean while, O'Neil addressed himself to his task, and taking soundings 
every now and then, they rowed along the northern shore, till, at the north-western 
angle of the lake, 0*Neil's attention was arrested by a little cove, formed by a penin- 
sula, some hundred yards long, consisting entirely of stones, much beaten by the sea, 
but some of them bearing evident traces of having once been subject to the hammer. 
There was no trace of a rock on any part of the shore which he had seen, or could see 
firom hence, nor yet in the alluvial soil of the plain over which he had passed ; these 
stones, therefore, were evidently not native rocks ; the lime-stone hills were still two 
miles distant — how then, could they have come there, unless by the art of man ? And 
if so, this feeble trace of human labour was a proof that here once stood one of the 
** cities of the plain, "f It is impossible a town could ever have been built in such a 
situation in latter times, for the land has always been accursed and desolate ; even the 
wandering Arab could not exist upon it, subject as it is to violent storms in winter, 
and deadly heats in summer, and the sea affording no temptation to the fishermen. 

From this point, O'Neil, favoured by a light northemly breeze, coasted the western 
shore, and after sailing about two miles, he had on his right, the huge 0tj craggs of 
Juda, riven and blasted along their whole extent, and varied only by gloomy ravines ; 
down one of these, is the couise of the Cedron, a torrent always dried up in summer, 
but during the occasional winter floods, rolling over the rocks, and dashing furiously 
into the lake. Above these inhospitable cliffs, which are but little removed from the 
shore, and appear to close in the sea on the coast, rise the scathed and gloomy ridges 
of Engeddi ; and further south, the rounded summits of CarmeL^ The melancholy 
sameness of this coast, is not relieved even by picturesque outline, and it were scarcely 
possible to imagine a shore more in unison with the terrific history of the plain of 
Gomorrha — ^the exile of Lot — ^the wanderings of David— or the solitudes of the Ascetic 
monks and hermits at the time of St. Jerome. Still persevering in his course, O'Neil 
continued his soundings, which gave frequent indications of stones and ruined buildings 
beneath the surface ; and now and then he cast a glance at the more lofty and varied 
summits of Moab and Ammon, where occasional valleys, at a considerable elevation, 
seemed to afford the means of subsistence. The width of the lake at the southern 
extremity of which our voyagers arrived on the succeeding day, is in the most parts, 

* A loose woollen cloak with armholes, the common dress of the Arabs, and woven by their 
women. 

t Genesis 13, 12. 

t This is the Mount Carmel where the sheep- shearing of Nabel was held,— 1 Sam. 25, 2. Tlie 
Mount Carmel of Elijah divides the plain of Zebulon from that of Sharon, and extends to the sea 
coast, mid- way between Zidon and Joppa,— 1 Sings, 18 chap., 19, 42 vers.— 2 Kings, 4 chap., 
25 v«r.— Jer. 46 chap. 18 ver. 
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fifteen miles, and the distance theyhad trarersed from the promontory on the northern 
shore, was about thirty. They were exceedingly exhansted by the excessive heat, and 
Paolo, whose mind was not interested in 1^ master's observations, began to flag. 
O'Neil, however, having foond as he thooght, the hollow in the desert, which has 
been imagined by some travellers to be the original course of the Jordan to the Red 
Sea, (through the Wade Mouaa, or Valley of Moses) was determined to avail himself 
of the cool of the evening to explore it. After wandering long, he became completdy 
exhausted, and, being unable to return in the dark, he threw himself down upon one 
of the dry bushes of the desert, and passed the night without even that warm covering 
for the head and limbs, which long experience has proved to be essential in these 
climates. In the morning he awoke with pains in his head, and stiffness in his limbs; 
returned with diflficulty to his boat, and again embarked. Paolo, who had slept in the 
boat, covered with the sail, was overjoyed once more to see his master, for whose pre- 
servation he had offered many prayers to the Virgin ; but he too had some symptoms of 
fever. The third day was as hot and oppressing as the preceding ; no wind moved the 
leaden waters of this drowsy lake, and the very heavens themselves seemed enflamed. 
The two voyagers, nevertheless, rowed steadily on, but they found the density of the 
waters materially impede their course, and towards noon, having somewhat neared the 
eastern coast, they rested on their oars, and endeavoured to shelter themselves from the 
heat, by creeping beneath the sails. In this situation they eat a melancholy meal of rice 
and dates, and already perceived that they had made too free with their supply of water, 
only one small jar of which remained. Paolo, in the hope of refreshing himself, 
jumped into the lake, and the buoyancy of the water bore him up in sucl) a manner, 
that when erect, his shoulders rose above the surface ; interested by this curioaa 
circumstance, and feeling a temporary relief, he continued swimming for some time. 
At length he returned to the boat, and took up his oar, but not an hour had elapsed 
before the salt began to form in crystals all over his body, producing the most violent 
irritation ; his neck and shoulders were blistered by the heat of the sun, and long 
before night, Paolo was in a high fever, and required constant watching to prevent \ai 
leaping overboard. 

O'Neil, exhausted as he was, rowed feebly forwards, now soothed the invalid, 
and now insisting on his being quiet ; at length he sunk into a deep sleep, and his mas- 
ter threw himself back, overcome by fatigue, and appalled by the difficulties of his 
situation. He too fell asleep, and after some hours was aroused, in a state of great 
alarm, by the rolling of the boat, but what was his horror, when he saw Paolo, in a 
fresh paroxysm of fever, pouring the last drop of water on his head — their small store 
of rice thrown into the lake — the spirit bottle empty, and the few remaining provisions 
soaked in th Aalt water which had collected from leakage in the bottom of the boat. 
In spite of the ague fit which he felt upon him — his teeth chattering — ^and his limbs 
shaking, O'Neil was forced to the utmost exertion to prevent poor Paolo from dashing 
his feet through the slight timbers of the boat. The sun rose again with the same 
fierce heat, and though not only a few miles from the eastern shore, it cost him the 
whole day before his feeble and often intermitted efforts enabled him to reach the land. 
In the evening, however, he attained his object, and overcome by fever and thirst, 
he carefully examined the cliffs and mountains with his telescope, in the hope of 
discovering some signs of water. The sun was just setting over the Moantain of 
the Temptation, when at last he caught a gUmpFe of some little green boshes in 
a dell, about a mile up the mountain's side. Paolo was now lying in a tranquil 
state, produced by exhaustion, totally unable to quit the vessel, and O'Neil, who 
could boast but little more strength, landed almost in despair, to discover if possible, 
that invaluable blessing, '* water for the parched tongue ;" he Ivad now been withovt 
any food, except a few salt dates, and had drunk nothing for a whole day, under 
a temperature of nearly ninety degrees. Painful indeed, was the attempt to etimb 
the rocks, and again and again did he sit down, almost in despair, thinking tiiat 
he had missed the little green dell, which he had marked with his eye among the 
craggs ; while resting with his head on a rock, he thought he caught, as it were, from 
the stone itself, the sound of dropping water. A short struggle brought the green 
shrubs in sight — then a few blades of tender grass — and at last th& fountain itself— 
dropping from its little basin, worn in the limestone rock. Deep was O'Neil's gra- 
titude to heaven, and ardent the prayer he offered for himself and his companion, of 
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whose death he feared he might have heen the cause, and having quenched his thirst, 
and laved his brow, with the deep feeling of life suddenly restored, he once more 
breathed his prayer of thankfulness. Ah I how ungrateful is this western world, for 
the invaluable blessing of copious streams and inexhaustable welb ; how difficult is it 
sufficiently to feel the force of those eastern expressions, '* As the hart panteth after 
the water-brook, my soul thirsteth for thee, O God.''* *'Tbey have forsaken the 
fountain of living waters.'^f Often had these and similar passages been read to him 
in childhood by his mother, and now he felt their force and spiritual application, and 
his mind, relieved from the immediate fear of death, reverted to his fond parent, and 
the scenes of his happy home. Invigorated by this refreshment, O'Neil slung the 
water jars over his shoulder, and began bis descent, this he accomplished though it 
was now dark, without further injury than some severe bruises ; be waded to the boat, 
and relieved the anxious, and now penitent, Paolo, who, when reason returned, ac- 
cused himself of the mischief he had caused. For a whole day they bad been now 
exposed to hunger, fever, and fatigue, and when the excitement of his exertions was 
passed, O'Neil sank down in the boat, and the task of urging it forward, fell to Paolo 
alone, who used every exertion, his enfeebled state admitted, but with very little effect 
during the whole of the next day. The heat and awful stillness so terrified the poor 
fellow at last, that he almost fancied, with the characteristic superstition of the Maltese, 
that the demons of the '* bitter waters'' were tugging at the keel of the boat, so slowly, 
with all his efforts, could he force her through the dense and deadly waters. 

When the evening of the fifth day came, hope seemed almost extinct in their 
hearts, as the two sad pilgrims of the " sea of the plain," lay exhausted in their little 
vessel ; the shore was indeed not far distant, but it afforded them no cheering pros- 
pect, — barren and gloomy hills rose one above another — no streams gushed from their 
sides — no cattle bronzed there — no Moabitish shepherds had their flocks on the '' hill 
country,'' to which their ancestor. Lot, had escaped.:}: They were quite unequal to 
walk the twenty miles which they must have traversed, had they now landed, and 
nothing seemed left, but that dogged kind of patience which utter helplessness produces ; 
poor Paolo bad not energy left to repeat his Aves and Pater- nosters, and O'Neil had 
sunk again into the lethargy which succeeds violent fits of fever. In this dreadful state, 
as the first tints of grey light defined the distant hills of Gilead, Paolo felt a gentle 
breath of air on his cheek, as his face rested on the gunwall of the boat ; he raised his 
head, and being certain of the breeze, roused his master with the joyful news of the 
wind from the southward, and after great exertions, shipped the boat masts, and set 
sail. The wind, though not strong enough to curl the heavy waters of the lake, forced 
the boat gently through it, so that, an hour after sun-set, they were close to the little 
peninsula of stones, which had so much interested O'Neil the first morning of their 
voyage, and which was in fact, the nearest point to Jericho. On the sand hills above 
this point, they providentially found Ishmael and his son, who, with the Arab feeling 
of kindness to one who had once tasted his bread and salt, had that morning ridden 
to the lake, though almost despairing of the safety of his guests. O'Neil was lifted out 
of the boat, and placed upon one horse, while Paolo, but little stronger, rode upon 
the other. The two Arabs led the horses, and after three hours painful march, during 
which O'Neil fainted several times, they arrived once more at Reah. The sufferers 
were again received in Ishmael's hut, where everything was done for them, that such 
miserable accommodation would allow ; towards evening, O'Neil was able to write a 
few imperfect words on the leaf of his pocket book, and these the Aga sent to Jerusa- 
lem. The messenger was directed to the house of a christian Missionary, on Mount 
Zion, (whom we shall call by the name of Forbes) and happily be found it without 
difficulty. Mr. Forbes (from whom the particulars of this narrative were obtained) 
was somewhat alarmed at the loud knocking at his gate, about day-break, and ongoing 
to the entrance, was astonished at the unusual appearance of a wild Bedouin in Jeru- 
salem ; as he spoke Arabic perfectly, he was able to collect from the man, some of the 
sad particulars of the state of O'Neil and his servant, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted some months before, during their stay at Jerusalem. 

* Psalm 42, I . 

t Jer. 2, 13. 

X Moab is indeed, " destroyed," and the cities thereof are " desolate, without any to dwell 
therein." Jer. 28. 
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The kind Mimionary, notwithatonding the great heat, immediately prepared for 
hia journey, and having procured horses, and put up some medicines and provisions, 
hastened to Jericho, where he arrived at night, after a journey of about seven hours. 

He found Paolo better, but O'Neil was only just able to recognize him ; the 
spirited and joyous young man, brought up in ease and luxury, and in the pride of 
life and hope, was extended on a filthy mat in an Arab hut. The utmost exertion of 
his once vigorous intellect, scarcely enabled him to offer a prayer of thankfulness at 
the sight ot Mr. Forbes, and to request that he would write to his widowed mother. 
** I shall die,'' said he, ** but take me from this wretched place, and lay me on Mount 
Zion." 

Mr. Forbes bled the sufferer, and gave medicine to him and Paolo, and the next 
morning they felt so much relieved, that in compliance with O'Neil's urgent request, 
Mr. Forbes endeavoured to prepare a litter for him ; and dragging out from the roofs 
of the huts, a couple of poles of driftwood, (so destitute is this wretched place of the 
commonest necessaries) he formed by means of cross pieces and shawls, a frame- work 
strong enough for his purpose. The Ava (now applied to on the strength of the 
firmaun) attempted to collect eight men as bearers ; but no sooner were three or four 
brought together, than they slipped away one by one, either disliking the fatigue, or 
afraid of trusting themselves in Uie neighbourhood of tiie Egyptian troops at Jerusalem. 
The whole day passed away in these vain attempts, and late in the evening, as a last 
recourse, O'Neil was placed across a horse, the kind Ishmael leading it ; Mr. Forbes 
walking by his side, and two or three Arabs supporting his head and feet. Paolo was 
well enough to ride without much assistance.. When they came, after an hour's march, 
to the base of the mountains, O'Neil caught sight, once more, of the green shrubs 
round the fountain of Elisha, '* Oh, my dear country ! let me look at my native land," 
said he, (for his mind was still unsettled, and he fancied that he saw in the brush-wood 
of Jericho, the woods of his native isle) " raise me into the saddle." The momentary 
excitement happily favoured him, and he was enabled to sit his horse up that rugged 
and steep pass, where the road from Jericho first enters the mountains of Judah.— 
The good Missionary was ever near him, and, at length, having gained the ruins 
vulgarly called, ''the Inn of the good Samaritan," and passed the impending rocks 
where travellers are often beset by robbers ; after many halts and severe labour, they 
arrived at the fountain near Bethany, as morning broke. "This is the road the Saviour 
travelled," said the Missionary, anxious to draw O'Neil's mind to spiritual things, 
" and there in that ruined village was one of the greatest of his miracles performed." 
As they rested at the well, O'Neil revived, and endeavoured to continue the conversa- 
tion, as became a dying man, in faith and hope. 

Their next resting place was by the Pool of Siloam, beneath the walls of Jerusalem, 
at the angle where the temple stood, facing Mount Olivet ; and here O'Neil recurred 
to the miracles wrought at this spot. " Read me," said he, '' those passages * which 
assure me of the wonders that shall be the fore-runners of |spiritual blessings, never 
to be ended ; when, from this spot, the pure waters shall flow, which shall heal the 
bitter waters of the sea of Siddim. " Then shall the bitterness of the soul be healed 
in all men, and the great Physician shall restore them to health." And in such con- 
versation passed the close of this said journey ; O'Neil had now only to ride up the 
hill of Zion, and enter the city by the gate of David. From that very gate he was 
three days afterwards borne a lifeless corpse, and laid on Mount Zion, in the burial 
ground of the Franks, near the mosque erected on the site of the sepulchre of David. 
During those three days, Mr. Forbes attended him with unceasing care, and to him 
he committed his last commands for his widowed parent ; his mind also seemed often 
to recur to his discoveries of ruins beneath the waters. A French medical man who 
happened to be attached to the Egyptian army was called in, but though Paolo gradually 
recoverd under his care, O'Neil never revived ; he so lately, the young, the beautiflil, 
the rich, the happy, was obliged to strangers even for a grave. He died in submission 
and resignation to the will of God, and in the confidence of faith. All his earthly 
thoughts — all the hopes of long years of happiness in his lovely home, and his native 
land, amidst the Inends of his youth-^all had faded like a dream ; and his only wishes 
were to lie on Mount Zion, and that his beloved parent might have every detail of his 

*Zech. 14. Joel, 3, 18. Ezekiel 47, 8. 
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last moments. The pilgrim of Jerusalem may now find on that part of Mount Zion 
without the walls, where christians are buried, a simple memorial of the unfortunate 
traveller, in a stone which bears his name and country, and the date, 1835. 

How dost thou lie? In manhood's strength and bloom, 
On Zion's wastes, where slaves and robbers rule."' 
Say, shall thy mother from her window look, — 
Nor from the lattice see thy chariot come ? 
Like Canaan's matron, — ** Surely he hath sped,"t 
She said ; no hastening post confirmed the tale. 
And while broad Shannon's streams she view'd afar. 
Sweep the green woodlands of thy wide domain, — 
ThoUt for one dropping spring hadst given thine all, — 
Sad mariner of Siddim's bitter lake. ^ 
Mocked by the waters of the unhallowed land. 
Her cheek the gentle breeze of Erin fann'd ; 
While round thee, all was fiercely, deadly, still. 
No sea bird wing'd his way o'er that salt sea, — 
No ** finny darter" glistened 'neath its wave : 
Nought moved 1 save that the distant vulture swept 
O'er scath'd Engeddi's mountain wilderness, 
And Moab's Dibon,§ long fore-doom'd to drought. 
And when, at last, the willing fount thou found'st. 
Thy hope-lit eye at once was homeward tum'd. 
And fancy heard a mother's tender voice. 
So o'er life's bitter waves, — when struggling man 
Powerless drifts onward to that bourne unknown. 
Whence no returning traveller tells the tale — 
If haply he shall find th' unfailing spring 
Of ** living waters" 'midst the dreary waste ; 
Faith strings his heart, and hope illumes his eye,— 
The pilgrim's anxious toil he heeds no more. 
He thinks but of his parents' || welcome home ! 



Philanthropic Nelson Lodge, Atherstone, May 6, 1837. 
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What a horrid thing it is to make speeches I What a vile custom is that of drink- 
ing healths 1 We have no objection to pledging the ladies, God bless 'em I during the 
ceremony of dinner — providing they are not present in an overwhelming majority : no, 
we can elongate our necks, and smile and bow as bewitchingly as the best of 'em ; but, 
for that horrible fashion of toasting one another when the ladies are in the^drawing- 
room, and making speeches on the strength of it, we have the most thorough abhor- 
rence. In a general way, we are no fools — at least, in our own opinion : we have 
frequently pozed the parson on the subject of Catholic Emancipation, and dumb- 

* It was prophesied that " the base" should govern Egypt, Ezekiel, 24 c, 14 v., which 
prophecy has; been fulfilled, by the empire of the Mamelukes, who were slaves from Constanti 
nople. Mehemet Ali destroyed them, having been himself a slave, and now but a Satrap. Pales- 
tine has lately been conquered by his army, and to complete the humiliation of Jerusalem, the 
tyrant first imprisoned a native robber chief in the tower of David, and has raised him under the 
name of Abou Gtosh, to be governor of Jerusalem. 

t Judges 2 c. 25. 

t Genesis 14 c. 3. 

^ A city of Moab, — see Jeremiah 48 c. 18, 21 rrs. 

•1 Romans Re. I5r. — Galatians 4 c. 6. 
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foanded the doctor in metaphysics : we have battled with the squire for an hour to- 
gether about " the poor allotment system/' and have talked down his lady herself on 
the importance of feminine patronage in advancing the prosperity of British manufac- 
ture. In addition to this, we are proud to write ourselves Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society, and a poetical correspondent of the '* Gentleman's Magazine." Notwith- 
standing all these advantages, however, no sooner have we unseated ourselves to retara 
thanks at a public dinner, for the honour conferred upon us by drinking our healths, 
and so forth, than every faculty appears to forsake us— decanters, glasses, candles, 
snuff-boxes, seem to swim before our eyes, and in a very short time, our own head 
appears to catch the infection, and to be swimming off amongst them. We can feel 
for a poor distressed bird who is charmed beneath the gaze of the basilisk ; but 1 
what is that to the horrid fascination of a whole tableful of eyes, your own face burning 
the while to such a degree, that you feel you must be looking very, very red .' Such 
an ordeal is not to be borne ; at least, we cannot bear it : and rather than subject our- 
selves to such a disagreeable predicament, we have forsworn public dinners altogether. 

The last time I attended a scene of this kind, was at the little town of B , a 

parliamentary borough, which had lately achieved its independence, by sending up a 
member of its own, and suffering a neighbouring lord to send up another. My friend, 
the Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, was the independent champion and successful 
thirdsman ; and, being at his house during the time of the election feast, I was urged 
to attend. In vain did I plead my hatred of public banqueting scenes ; in vain did I 
represent my total ignorance of the company who would be assembled, and the;topici 
which were likely to be discussed : the independent champion would have no nay--go 
I must, and go I should ; and consequently, go I did. 

''Well,'' thinks I, *' it's nothing but a little, pottering, country town, after all, 
and perhaps they won't drink my health. If they do, I can easily prepare myaelf bj 
writing out a neat little speech, and getting it by heart before I go." Accordingly, I 
feigned headache that very eveifing, and, retiring to my chamber, composed the fol- 
lowing impromptu : — " Gentlemen — unaccustomed though I am to public speaking, I 
should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if I oould consent to remain 
silent at the present moment — a moment, suffer me to add, that I deeply feel to be 
one of the proudest of my existence. But, gentlemen, after the eloquent speech we 
have just heard, it would be irrelevant in me to attempt a lengthened harangue on any 
subject — much less such an unworthy one as the humble individual before you. Gen- 
tlemen, I congratulate you from the bottom of my heart, on the conquest you have 
this day met to celebrate ; and though I have not known you long, I hope the friend- 
ship thus auspiciously begun, will long continue to flourish. Gentlemen, I beg leare 
to return you my most sincere thanks for the honour you have done me in drinking my 
health, and, gentlemen, I beg leave to drink all your very good healths." 

Before I got into bed that night, I could repeat the whole of this little address, 
with proper accent and action, having carefully practised the latter before a large swing 
dressing -glass. I had also arranged a little bit of by-play, to assist the declaration; 
which was, at the cue, '* humble individual before you," to take up my snuff-box,^ 
at *' met to celebrate," to take a pinch of the titillating mixture, — at " continue to 
flourish," to put the box down again, — and during the last sentence, to take up my 
wine-glass, and toss it off standing, by way of a grand finale. This, I thought, would 
have a fine effect upon the *' worthy and independent," and I meant to show by it, 
that I was quite at my ease, and to persuade them, if possible, that nothing was more 
common than for me to be toasted, and to return thanks in a public assembly.-^ 
Delighted with my prowess, I went to bed : I tried my speech over again between the 
sheets — nay, I dilated upon it — I went into the slavery question, and took a slight 
glance at the corn laws ; lamented the ponderosity of the national debt, and condu^ 
with a diatribe against Indian monopoly. In short, I felt as if the gift of oratory had 
miraculously fallen upon me : I had serious thoughts of speaking from the inn window, 
and perhaps of proposing myself as the antagonist of the nominee candidate, who ^1 
sat for the neighbouring peer. Slumber sealed my eyelids ; but I was still speechifying. 
I seemed to be in a large assembly, and I got up to return thanks. But as soon as I 
had commenced speaking, the company began to leave the room — they departed to a 
man — rows of empty chairs alone were left to confront me. A change came over the 
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spirit of my dream — the chair-backs were transfDrmed into swing dressing-glasses, and 
in each of them I saw some horrible shadow, a caricature likeness of mys<&, mocking 
my motions. My horror was intense-r-I awoke — my whole frame was in a state of 
feverish excitement. But I recollected myself — composed my scattered thoughts, and 
reflected how very silly it was to think so much about a matter of such insignificance. 
I went to sleep again, and dreamt no more. 

In the morning I woke with a slight headache — I sat up in bed — rubbed my eyes 
— ^looked at my watch — and gaped. ** Gentlemen/' said I, ** unaccustomed though I 
am, to public speaking, I should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if I 
could suffer myself to remain silent at the present moment — a moment, suffer me to 
add, that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my existence.'' And I went 
through my speech without making a single blunder. But the dreamy determinations 
of the preceding evening had very much changed their aspect during the night, the 
inn window scene was relinquished at once, and I unhesitatingly withdrew my opposi- 
tion to the nominee member. I arose and dressed, repeating my speech over and over 
again : in fact, the words had taken such hold of me, that I could not help myself. 
Like the burthen of an old song that gets into one's head, and keeps possession of our 
tongue in spite of our teeth, the words of my address were constantly intruding them- 
selves, and I often found myself in the middle of the speech, before I was at aU aware 
of what I was about. 

Unfortunately all my sentiments seemed determined to take one arrangement ; 
and I hardly need say, that was the arrangement of my speech. Like those figures of 
paste-board which have but one head common to all, my ideas would admit of but one 
form of expression : and the worst of it was, that I remained unconscious of the cir- 
cumstance, till it was too late to rectify it. 

" Will you take an egg, Mr. W. ?" kindly asked the Honourable Mrs. Adolphus 
Fitz Gun, at breakfast that morning. 

'* Madam," I replied, '' unaccustomed though I am to taking eggs at breakfast, 
I should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if I could consent to refuse 
your polite offer — may I trouble you for a spoon ?" 

A little -while after, Miss Julia Fitz Gun, the Honourable Adolphus' youngest 
sister, made her appearance, bearing in her hand a richly-bound album. 

" O Julia, dear 1" cried Mrs. Fitz Gun, " let me show Mr. W. those pretty lines 
of your cousin Emily's : he is a judge in these matters, and I think will like them." 

** Madam," said I, *' may I request you to read them ?" for I was busy with my 
egg- 
Mrs. Fitz Gun read the verses — and very pretty they were— and suggested to Miss 
Julia that she should get Mr. W. to give her a contribution, as he was well known to 
write poetry for the ** Gentleman's Magazine,'* and various other fashionable perio- 
dicals. Miss Julia, of course, jumped at the suggestion. 

" Dear ladies," I replied, '* after the eloquent lines we have just heard, it would 
be irrelevant in me to* attempt a lengthened composition on any subject, much less 
such an unworthy one as the humble individual before you." 

'' O I choose what subject you like I" cried both ladies ot once. 

" Well, well," I rejoined, ** I beg leave to return you my most sincere thanks 
for the honour you have done me in asking me to write in your idbum, and some morn- 
ing or other, 1*11 try what I can do." 

**W.," said Fitz Gun, pushing his coffee-cup aside — for he seldom begins to 
talk till he has finished feeding — "you have not changed your mind about the journey 
to B. to-day, I hope." 

** My dear sir," I replied, ** unaccustomed though I am to dining in public, I 
should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if I could consent to remain at 
home on the present occasion ; and I congratulate you fi'om the bottom of my heart 
on the conquest you are this day going to celebrate." 

"Thank you, thank you, dear old boy," returned the honourable member, "at 
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two o'clock precisely we stark. Till then you will please to excuse rae, as I hare got a 
thousand things to do in the interim." 

The morning soon slipped away, and it was the hour to dress. I am not genenJlj 
long oTcr my toilet, but that morning I took more time than ordinary ; for I had been 
girhig the finishing touch to my speech. 

" Hollo, W. r' cried the honourable Adolphus Fits Gun, from the bottom of the 
stairs, '' are you going to be all day ? Bless my soul, there will be no ladies at tablel" 

*' My dear fellow," I replied, buttoning up my waistcoat as fast as I could, and 
feeling if I had got my pocket handkerchief, ** VVL be with you in one moment— a 
moment suffer me add, that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my existence." 
And I scampered downstairs, taking a jump over the last three, in order to exhibit my 
agility to the ladies, who, with the Honourable Adolphus, were waiting in the halL 

'^ W.," said the member, '' Mrs. Fitz Gun and my sister have consented to ac- 
company us as far as the hotel this morning ; and as Julia cannot ride backwards 
conveniently, and it would be awkward, you know for me to stand up and bow to my 
worthy constituents retrogressively, as I may say " 

** My dear fellow," interrupted I, ** say no more. Unaccustomed though I am to 
riding with my back to the horses, I should be unworthy the name of a man and a 
Briton, if I could suffer any one, much less a lady, to be inconvenienced by such an un- 
worthy subject as the humble individual before you. Get in, for goodness sake I" 

I shall pass over our journey to the borough, our reception there, inn-window 
speeches, turtle soup, roasted pigs, haunches of venison, and plum puddings ; and shall 
at once push forward to the ** grace after meat." It may be as well, however, to re- 
mark that, as this period approached, all my former misgivings came npon me as 
strongly as ever. I tried over my speech every now and then, but even my perfection 
in that failed to dissipate my fears. The grace proceeded — ** Non nobis Domini," 
squealed the contralto — ** Non nobis Domino," bawled the tenor — "Non nobis Domi- 
fitim," bellowed the bass. Alas, the terrible moment was approaching 1 a few more 
glasses of wine, and I should have to stand up at full length before a company of two 
hundred and seventy worthy and independent electors, all staring at me with their 
gogle eyes, and listening with their five hundred and forty ears. I began to tremble 
already. "The King — with three times three 1" The toast was drunk, the band 
struck up the national anthem, and the two hundred and seventy independent electors 
shouted huzza, and described nine circles in the air with their empty glasses. ** The 
Duke of York and the Armyl" — (such things were in those days) — hip, hip, hip, 
again, nine shouts and as many rolls of the drum. ** The Duke of Clarence and the 
Navy 1" Straightway four-and- twenty of the two hundred and seventy honest and on- 
bought burgesses began to tell the old anecdote of the deaf gentleman who inquired, 
"Who is the Duke of Clarence's nevey ?" — thrice three gallant cheers, as before 
— ^tune, *' Rule Britannia I" The vice-president now rose, and b^ged leave to 
propose a toast — it was "The Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, tiie victorious 
champion of freedom and independence." This was followed by nine times nine 
cheers, which, in my then situation, I would willingly have prolonged to nine 
times ninety — tune, of course, " See the conq'ring hero !'^ Five gentlemen, 
strenuous supporters of the true blue cause, were then swallowed, and returned 
thanks for the honour done them, &c. &c. all declaring how unaccustomed they were 
to public speaking, and the last of the number, a little, fierce-looking man with sandy 
whiskers, fairly breaking down at the end of a double parenthesis. / was the next 
" Mr. W., your health I" sounded in all|directions : there I sat, "booing and booing," 
right and left, front and rear, till my head seemed to grow loose npon my shoulders. 
I had entertained some thoughts of omitting the first sentence of 'my thanksgiving; 
for I thought that, as five gentlemen had already made use of almost the same words, 
it might appear second-hand; but then, the " man and the Briton I" I considered 
that the finest passage in my composition, and could not prevail on myself to give it up. 
The toast had been honoured : tiie bottle stood with me : I filled my glass — ^nay, I 
made it run over — and I rose from my seat. 

" Gentlemen," said I, " unaccustomed though I am to public speaking," (sad 
here I felt so little awed by my situation, that I thought 1 might indulge in a bit of a 
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parenthesis,) '* and, I cannot feel ashamed of acknowledgmg what the great Addison — 
the immortal secretary of state'' — (here I began to get bewildered) — ** the first scholar 
of his age, and author of the * Spectator' — at least of the greater part of it — ^was before 
me. Unaccustomed I say, gentlemen, though I am to public speaking, I should be 
unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if I could consent to remain silent at the 
present time — a time, suffer me to add, that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of 
my existence. But, gentlemen, after the eloquent speech we have just heard,'' (here 
all eyes were fixed upon the little, fierce-looking man in the sandy whiskers, and the 
little gentleman himself looked more fierce, and his whiskers more sandy than ever,) 
'' after the eloquent speech, I say," (I hardly knew what I said) *' that we have just 
heard, it would be Irrelevant in me to attempt a lengthened harangue on any subject- 
much less such an unworthy one as the individual before you." (Here, in accordai^cf 
with my original plan, I went to take up my snuff-box ; but unfortunately, some 
neighbouring gentlemen were stimulating their olfactories with its contents, and aliHpst 
unconscious of what I did, I seized my wine-glass instead. My hand shook so terrwly, 
however, that after spilling half the bumper, I was obliged to set it down again— '^nd 
proceeded with my speech.) ** Gentlemen, I congratulate you from the botti^est 
depths of my heart's core on the conquest you have this day met to celebrate V &nd 
though I have not known you long, gentlemen, — many of you not before this 'day — 
yet I say, gentlemen, I — I hope — when we meet again, I shall have known you longer. 
Gentlemen, I beg leave to return you my most sincere thanks for the honour you have 
done me in drinking my very good health ; and, gentlemen— worthy and independent 
electors — I beg leave to drink all your very good healths." 

Thank heaven, it's over I ejaculated I ; as I flounced down on my chair again : 
thank the immortal gods, I shall now remain unmolested till the end of the day ! I 
have not acted my part quite so well as I had expected, it is true ; but, at all events, 
not worse than others who have preceded me. I have done at least as well as the 
little, fierce-looking gentleman in the sandy whiskers. A weight appeared to have 
been taken off my mind : my soul seemed to expand. I felt as happy as Adam in Eden 
— my nervousness quite forsook me, and I looked forward to a long evening of unin- 
terrupted enjoyment. Alas ! how frail are human hopes ! how uncertain all sublunary 
anticipations ! I had scarcely finished my speech, the knuckles of the two hundred and 
seventy independent burgesses had not ceased to make the glasses dance upon the 
table, when I observed the little, fierce-looking man with the sandy whiskers, get up 
from his seat, beckon to a friend, and leave the room. A waiter soon afterwards came 
in, and whispered to several of the company, who went out ; and presently a second 
waiter came up to me, and informed me, in a low tone of voice, that a gentleman 
wished to speak to me in an adjoining apartment. 

** With me !" I exclaimed, '' there must be some mistake.'* 

*' No, sir ; you are the gentleman, I'm certain." 

Accordingly I got up from table. 

** What's the matter, W ?" cried the honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun. 

** I really don't know," I replied, '*but this person tells me I am wanted in another 
room." 

" O, well! don't be long I" said the M. P., and away I went. 

** This way, sir — this wayl" bawled the waiter, ushering me down a long, narrow 
passage, un each side of which were doors with numbers on them, *' this is the room, 
sir, No. 37, facing the street : if you should want anything, please touch the bell, sir. 
Coming !" 

I entered the room ; and there, surrounded by a group of his friends, stood the 
little, fierce-looking man with the sandy whiskers. " Sir," said he, addressing me 
with great impetuosity, ^* you have thought proper to expose me to the ridicule of a 
public table to-day, by some indecent remarks on a speech of mine ; and I must beg 
your acceptance of that, (giving me a card) in order that I may have an opportunity of 
explaining to you any part of that speech which you may not thoroughly comprehend. 
You understand me, sir ?" 

Vol 4.— No. 8—3 D. 
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" My deer Mr. Edward Huggins/' said I, reading his name on the card, ** lam 
attoniBhed to perceive that you have so entirely misconstrued my meaning. I should 
be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if a could harbour a thought of unkind- 
ness towards any individual whom I have had the pleasure to meet this day — a day, 
suffer me to add, that I deeply feel to be one of the proudest of my existence/' 

While this was going forward in No. 37, facing the street, rumours of wars had 
got afloat in the dining room, and as soon as they reached the ear of the Honourable 
Adolphus Fitz Gun, he hastened down the long, dark passage, to my assistance ; ac- 
companied by sevend gentlemen, anxious to restore harmony — or, perhaps, desiroos 
of witnessing the sport. They entered the room just as I had finished the sentence 
written above, and, inquiring into the cause of the disturbance, were made acquainted 
with the circumstances, of which the reader has already been informed. 

*' Mr. Huggins,'' exclaimed the Honourable Adolphus, '* I consider the present 
affair as entirely my own ; and though I am convinced that my friend, Mr. W., had 
no intention of giving offence in the remarks he made, yet I shall not hesitate to render 
you any satisfaction that you may think proper to require. It is not customary among 
gentlemen, however, to discuss these matters in a crowded room, (and he said this 
with peculiar emphasis) but to-morrow morning I shall be happy to see you at Fitz Gun 
Plaoe, when we can make every arrangement.'' 

Three or four gentlemen, of whom I was one, now interfered to propose a recon- 
ciliation ; and Mr. Edward Huggins, whose tone had undergone a manifest change 
since the delivery of the honourable member's speech, declared that no one could be 
less anxious than he to interrupt the hilarity of the evening ; but he felt it to be a duty 
he owed to himself, to notice (he circumstance in the way be had done. However, as 
the gentleman (meaning myself) had declared he had no intention of giving him offence, 
he was bound to believe him, and should be satisfied with an apology. 

*' My dear Mr. Huggins," I exclaimed, ** I apologize from the bottom of my 
heart — I should be unworthy the name of a man and a Briton, if I could refuse you 
such a moderate request : and now, gentlemen, that we are all good friends again, let 
us return to the dining roona to enjoy the triumph which we have this day met to 
celebrate. Mr. Huggins," I continued, holding out my hand to him, '* I have not 
known you long, but J hope the friendship thus auspiciously begun will long continue 
to flourish." 

** Sir," said he, shaking hands with me about as c-ordially as one may suppose a 
pugilistic champion to shake hands with a competitor for ** the belt," '* I am mucb 
obliged to you for your offer, but before I can accept it, I must have a public acknow- 
ledgment of your sentiments : the offence was public, and so must be the apology." 

A public apology I thought I — another speech 1 1 Was ever mortal so miserably 
situated ? Fitz Gun took advantage of my perplexity, and observed : '* Mr W. has, 
in my mind, made sufficient apology. No gentleman, I think, could require more." 
Upon this, the little man in the red whiskers flew into a towering passion. It was at 
much SIS to say that he was no gentleman ; and, let him tell Mr. Fitz Gun, he was as 
good a gentleman as he (Mr. Fitz Gun) was ; and since he had thought proper to act 
as he had acted, he (Mr. Edward Huggins) would be d d if he ever gave him 
another vote as long as he lived. He would'nt forsake his colours, he said ; he was 
bom blue, and he would die blue ; but, please God he was aUve next election, and 
another candidate was to be found in all the three kingdoms, he would spend the last 
farthing he had in the world, but that candidate should sit in parliament for the 
independent borough of B. At this, we all began to talk at once, and I couldn't, if 
I would, inform the reader of all that was said. Let it suffice that, after much hum- 
ming and hawing, and eating of words on all sides, peace was restored ; Mr. Edward 
Huggins consented to forego the public apology, and we all marched in a body from 
No. 37 1 facing the street, into the public room. But a damp had been thrown over 
the pleasures of the evening that no wine could dissipate. Glees were sung, anecdotes 
were related, puns were let off, toasts were drunk, and thanks were returned ; but the 
whole had that terrible heaviness which always accompanies fictitious merriment At 
least, if this were not the general feeling, it was mine ; and w^en a man's own mind 
is jaundiced, it makes all the world look yellow. There was one consolation for me, 
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'tis true ; I had no more speeches to make. But what is one consolation to so many 
annoyances ? In vain did I attempt to rivet my attention to that pleasing recollection ; 
the terrible vision of No. 37 crowded upon me, and filled my imagination. Not a word 
was uttered, not a joke cracked, but I could trace in it some remote allusion to the 
adventures of that horrible chamber. 

I have said that toasts continued to be drunk, and thanks returned. But I think 
I forgot to mention that, opposite to me at the dinner-table, sat the Reverend Mr. 
Tithepig, vicar of B., and chaplain to the Earl of C. This gentleman was a frequent 
visitor at Fitz Gun place, and had been my antagonist in several discussions on West 
India slavery, Romish idolatry, the theory of comets, &c., in all which, I am proud 
to say, the strongest arguments — for we were too well matched to come to any decision 
— were always on my side. Well, this gentlemen had been toasted, of course, and 
had made a speech as long as a sermon ; and he was now on his legs to return thanks 
for the honour conferred upon Mrs. and the Misses Tithepig, whose highest gratifica- 
tioDf he saidy it had ever been to witness the brave struggles of Independence, and 
was now t» hail the glorious triumph of freedom. (Hear, hear.) ** Before I sit 
down," continued the reverend gentleman, ** I must beg leave to propose a toast. I 
shall not enter into a lengthened panegyric on the merits of the lady to whom I allude ; 
for, to those who know her, the name will be its own eulogy, (Julia Fitz Gun, thinks I, 
no doubt) and to those who do not, any commendation of mine would fall so far short 
of her deserts, that I shall not attempt it. Gentlemen, I beg leave to propose the 
health df Mrs. W." 

Mrs. W. ! my wife ! Good heavens, another speech ! Pitt himself could not stand 
this. What should I do ? Unaccustomed as I was to public speaking, how could 
I get up at a moment's notice, and make an off-hand speech about my unfortunate wife, 
and feminine affairs I But there was no help for it ; the Rev. Tithepig was aware of 
that, and a grin of fiendish triumph sat upon his countenance. It had long been 
evident, not only to me, but to the Honourable Adolphus and Mrs. Fitz Gun, and 
Miss Julia, that the vicar owed me a grudge ; and, as he could not vanquish me in 
the fair and open lists of argument, he took this plan of harassing me from his vantage 
ground of public declamation. What should I say ? there was no time for considera- 
tion ; and if there had been, I had no power to make use of it in the arrangement of 
my thoughts. The table was silent — I had already taken more time than is usuaUy 
allowed on such occasions, and I rose without hope. 

'^ Gentlemen,'' I began, ** I rise in embarrassed circumstances — to return you my 
most cordial and heartfelt acknowledgments for the honour you have done me — that is, 
my wife — pr-rather, suffer me to say, both of us — in drinking her very good health. 
If she were here herself, gentlemen, she would thank you from the bottom of her 
heart ; for, UDaccustomed though she is to public speaking, she would be unworthy 
the name of a man and a Briton, if she could suffer herself to remain silent on the 
present occasion — which — which, gentlemen — worthy and independent electors — you 
have met this day to celebrate. It would be presumption in the humble individual 
before you — ^after the eloquent speeches we have this day heard — and which speeches, 
soffer me to add, replete as they are with elegance — and wit — and humour — talents, 
gentlemen, of very rare — ^very — that is, very rare to be met with — and wherever met 
with, gentlemen, — I repeat, wherever met with, it is always received with rapturous 
applause and great clapping of hands. It would be irrelevant in me, gentlemen, to 
add anything more on this subject, and therefore I beg to return you my most sincere 
thanks for the honour you have done my wife in drinking her health — and gentlemen, 
I peg leave, from the bottom of my heart, to drink all yotir very good healths." 

I have no power to describe the state of horror in which I sat down after this vile 
medley, which was received by the company with an ironical rapping of knuckles, and 
with cries of ** Bravo" by the vicar. I looked at Fitz Gun for consolation — or, at 
least, commisseration — but he was " too far gone" to enter into my feelings. Sym- 
pathy herself seemed to be half-seas over ; and, indeed, that was my only consolation 
now, that the two hundred and seventy worthy and independent electors were too 
much under the influence of Bacchus to take any notice of what I did or said. Not- 
withstanding this, I was very, very miserable, and felt as if there was no state of 
being, real or fictitious, which I would not willingly ei^^hange for my own. Ixion's 
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wheel seemed a wheel of fortune in comparison with the torture I endured. The in- 
cessant toil of the Danaian maids seemed lighter than mine, who had, as it were, to 
pour oat interminable bucketsful of eloquence, with as little hope of ultimate success. 
No sooner had the maddened current of my blood began to subside a little towards its 
regular flow, and I flattered myself once more that my troubles were at an end, than 
the curate of B., doubtless at the instigation of his vicarial master, — rose to pro- 
pose '* The Learned Society of Antiquaries." I was the only F.A.S. in the room, 
and though I would willingly have excused myself from the task, was forced to make 
an acknowledgment in the name of the sapient body. I shall not trouble my reader 
with what I said on this occasion, for, after the samples he has heard, I am sure he 
can have no desire for a farther exhibition of my oratory. Suffice it to say, it was a 
worse failure than before, and myself more wretched. I had not even the excuse of 
intoxication for my imbecility : for, while every one around me seemed to feel more or 
less the exhilarating effects of the generous juice, the constant panic in which I had 
been since the commencement of the feast, kept me painfully sober. 

Chemists tell us of an experiment, in which a cup already filled to the brim maj 
be made to receive and contain an ounce of this, and half an ounce of that, and a 
quarter of an ounce of something else. This experiment I was doomed to see sadly 
realized in myself. My cup of misery I had thought to be full to overflowing, but it 
was yet susceptible of something more. Tlie Honourable Adolphus Fitz Gun, being 
*' plenus Bacchi," clambered up the top of the table, and hiccuped out, '' Gen'lemen, 
I beg leave — ^beg leave to propose a toast : it is, gen^emen, the ver — very ven'rable 
* Gentleman's Magazine,' of which my ex'lent — my super-ex'lent friend, Mr. W— ., 
is a po — plo — proetical correspondent — three times three I*' 

At this distance of time, I can look with calmness upon the incident here related, 
and make every allowance for the situation of my honourable friend. But at that 
moment, the effect upon my mind was paralyzing : — ^to see the only person from whom 
I expected sympathy, and for whom I had endured all the horrors of my situation, 
joined in the conspiracy against me, and countenance the joke by his own example, 
was too much for mortal man to bear. I rushed out of the room, snatched up the 
first — and worst hat that offered itself, and hurried away, on foot, to Fitz Gun Place, 
where I laid the whole case before my honoured hostess, and the charming Julia. 
Their extreme kindness I remember with gratitude to this day — ^indeed, nothing less 
than the '* soothing syrup" of feminine eloquence could have restored my mind to its 
wonted serenity : but there is a picture of the dinner table at B., with kit-kat por- 
traits of the vicar, the drunken chairman, and the little, fierce- looking man with the 
red whiskers, ever hanging in the exhibition-room of my memory, whose colours no 
time can fade. Next morning, of course, ample apologies were made by my honourable 
friend, and my hearty forgiveness was elicited. 

I believe it is unnecessary for me to add, that the last public dinner I honoured with 
my presence was at the worthy and independent little borough of B. 



TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 



AN EASTERN TALE. 



In Judah's land where once the Saviour trode, 
Two friends, of lowly origin, abode; 
So strong their love, their hearts so near allied. 
That each for other*s safety would have died. 
In course of time these friends were called to 

part. 
And oh! how painful was the parting smart ; 
Yet, even tend'rest feelings must obey. 
Whenever just expedience calls away. 
To distant climes in quest of riches bound, 
Salvator sails, and quits his native ground ; 



But, ere he goes, consoles his weeping friend, 
Whose heart with sorrow seemM almost to 

rend— 
" Grieve not Amicus, listen to my word. 
Some tokens of my love 1*11 soon afford ; 
The object gain'd, which now I have in view, 
Then, dear Amicus, I'll remember you." 
Some time elaps'd (how long the time appetr'd 
Ere tidings of the traveller were heard ; 
Like Pharo'h*s butler, when restored to place' 
He seem'd forgetful of his friend's disgrace. 
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At length the long-expected tokens come. 
And dissipate the sad portending gloom : 
Salvator lives ! is now the Joyfol sound— 
Salvator lives ! the rocks and hills rebound. 
" Whence are these gifts, by secret means 

convey'd, 
If not from Aim, on whom my soul was 8tay*d? 
None other would to me such flavour show. 
None other could such ample gifts bestow." 
Such was the inference that Amicus drew, 
And such, at last, he found no less than true. 
After a time his fEdthful fHend returnM, 
And sharM with him the riches he had eam'd. 
This simple tale if view'd aright, may teach 
Some truths important to be knovm by each ; 
Truths for the humble and the meek— a 
Truths "unto which the angels love tose^."^ 
In God's full time, he sent his only Son, e 
To do for man, whatman could not have done; 
To satisfy the broken law of God, d 
And thus avert his just avenging rod. e 
For m the " Lord/ of Glory," left his high 

abode. 
Where angels and archangels g wait his nod. 
For U8 (what cause for gratitude and praise!) 
•* The mighty A God"became "a child of days.** 
** The morning stars," t that sang aloud for 

joy, 
While Nature's work their wond'ring thoughts 

employ; 
Still more amazM, atun'd their harps afresh,y 
To see their Lord inwrapt in human flesh, k 
He, before whom the mighty seraphs/ bow, 
Waspoor,m despised, in the world below ; 
And, stript n of honours which the great dis- 
play. 
The great Creator o in a manger lay. 
For three and thirty years he dwelt with men, 
His native glory veil'd from mortal ken ; 
When young, he labour'd for his daily bread. 
And often " had not whereto lay his head ;" 
** A man of sorrows," and " of no repute," 
Expos'd to hunger, thirst, and pain acute. 
His life a constant round of " doing good«" 
Healing the sick, dispensing heav'nly food. 
His friends and followers, indigent and few, 
And even these forsook him and withdrew ; 



Yet still he lov'd them with a tender cmre, 
Which all their perfidy could not impair. 
Before his death, when overcome with grief. 
He sooth'd their minds with promise of relief; 
Exalted to the place he held before. 
On them his spirit he engag'd to pour ; 
When, shortly after, he. their glorious head. 
Was rais'd again, in triumph from the dead. 
He pledg'd anew his promise to fulfil. 
And then ascended to his " holy hill."p 
With longing eyes they view*d their rising 

Lord, 
And lost in wonder, silently ador'd; 
Till vision, weaken'd by increasing height, 
A cloud receiv'd him from their aching sight. 
And now, what acclamations from above, 
Salute the " King q of Glory," and of love ; 
Attendant angels which had grace'd hia birth, 
Now greet with joy, his glad return from 

earth. 
And, as they reach the heav'nly portals, say — 
*' Open ye gates— eternal doors, give way,— 
This is the conqueror r of death and sin. 
Lift up your heads, and he shall enter in." 
To this demand inquiring voices sing, — 
'* Who is this great and glorious king ?" 
Reply is made alike in tuneful song, — 
"The mighty Lord, the Lord in battle strong." 
Again the vault of heav'n is made to ring, — 
"Who is this great and glorious king?" 
Again responding angels shout and sing, — 
" The Lord of Hosts, he is the glorious king«." 
Leaving the heav'nly choir to chanttheirlays. 
And hymn their Maker's everlasting praise, 
I^t us again a tender look bestow. 
On the disciples who were left below. 
Returning to the city, whence they came. 
Their fedth confirm'd, their hopes and joys the 

same; 
They with the Saviour's last request comply. 
And wait the promis'd blessing from on high. 
At lengtti, the day of Pentecost being come. 
When met together in a spacious room, 
A sound was heard, as of a mighty wind, 
(An emblem of the pow'r on ev'ry mind) 
And cloven tongues appear'd on each to rest, 
The Holy Ghost now filling every breast. 



a Psalm 25, 9; Is. 6l, 1 ; Mat. 11, 26.—* 1 Peter 1, 12— c Gal. 4, 4, 5.— rfHeb. 9, 14, 16. ; 
Heb. 10, 10, 14— e Rom. 5, 10; Eph. 2, I6 ; 2 Cor. 5, 18; Col. 1, 19, 23.— /I Cor. 2, 8.; Jas. 2, 1.— 
gVs. 103, 20, 21.; 1 Pet. 3, 22.— A Is. 9, 6; 65, 20.— i Job H8, 4, 7-— > Luke 2, 13, 14.— Ar Tim. 3, 
16.— Us. 6, 1, 3; Rev. 5, 13, 14.— m » Cor. 8, Q.j Is. 53, 3.— n Phil. 2, 5, S.—o John l, 8; CoL l, 
16; Prov. 8, 22, 31.— pPs. 24, 3.— y ITim. 1, 17 j 6, 15; Rev. 17. 14; 19, l6.— r Ps. 68, 18; Col. 
2, 15.— sPs. 24, 7, 10. 
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Though eadi of learning had but little store. 
They speak in lanfuages anknown before ; 
And, thus aida*d with knowledge from abore 
To ev*r7 nation preach redeeming love. 
Socharethe proofs that Christ is risen indeed. 
No other proof a candid mind can need. 
But Christians have an evidence within, 
Whidi noQght can weaken, but the pow*r of sin. 
Have they been brought to see their lost estate, 
To moorn for sin, and sue at mercy's gate ? 
Have they, with broken heart, besought the 

Lord, 
To heal their souls, believing in his word ? 
Have they obtained pardon, grace, and peace, 
Ftom sin's eontr<ml,a a firee and sure release ? 
Have they been led to '* count as dungft and 

loss, 
All things," oompar'd with knowledge of the 

cross? 
Are those, who once were subjects of their 

mirth, 

November 20thf 1812. 



Now deem*d by them the dearest friendsc on 

earth ? 
Are means of grace, which hcAj strength im. 

part. 
Become the joy and solace of the heart ? 
" Are old things pass*d away, and all things 

new V*d 
Is Christ the *< aU ine all** they have in view? 
As Jesus only can these gifts bestow^/* 
They cannot question— toA«nce tliese blessingi 

flow. 
No doubt their mind a moment entertains, 
That Jesns Christ is Ood— that now he reigru. 
Nay more, they fe^ assured, that when 
He comes, according to his word, again, 
Then he will grant them bliss without alloy, 
Pleasures, a pledge g of which they now eiyoy. 
Then they will ** liftA their heads** with joy 

and sing, — 
"This ist our God, our Saviour, and our 

King.'* 

J. B.* 



TO THE G. M., D. G. M., THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AND 

THE ORDER IN GENERAL. 

Wb, the Officers and Brothers of the Platoff Lodge, Ashton District, 
return our sincere and hearty thanks for the charitable gifts bestowed on brother 
William Jones, of our Lodge, at the last three Annual Meetings. — Our intention in 
this Address is, to shew to the world, and the Order in general, that we have more 
generosity than our calumniators would give us credit for, and we shall here quote one 
action out of the many, which our Order is daily performing. 

The brother above mentioned has been afflicted for no less a space of 
time, than five years ; during which period his disease has baffled the most skillfol 
physicians in this part of the country, and those to whom he has applied, are at a loss 
to find out the nature of his complaint. 

Our afflicted brother has had three helpless children during the whole of 
his illness, and had it not been for the assiduous attfution of his wife, whose care has 
been unceasing, and who has justly gained the esteem of the virtuous and good, to- 
gether with the handsome gifts he has received from the Independent Order, his famUy 
would have suffered the greatest privations, and would long since have been called ** to 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns/' We now proceed to state the various 
sums of money he has received :— :- 

* £. s, D. 

From his Lodge in sick pay 57 4 

t» »» gifts 5 6 7f 

,, ,, District 13 4 

From the General Fund of the Order 28 12 

TotaL £104 6 7i 



a Rom. 6, 6; 23.— 6 Phil. 3, 8.— c Ps. 16, 3.— rf2Cor. 5, 17.— « Col. 3, 11.— /Ps. 68, 18; Acts 
», 31.— yEph. 1, 13, 14.— A Luke 31, 28.— » Is. 25, Q. 

*It was found by a person amongst some rubbish in an old house, who gave it to me.— J. D. B. 
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After such charitable deeds as these, what warm Odd Fellow's heart will not 
inwardly bleed, to ftnd some indiTidaals who have the audacity to say, that our sole 
object is to assemble together to encourage that most pernicious of vices, drunkenness 7 
Every Odd Fellow is satisfied that we are calumniated, and that on the contrary, our 
Order is founded on the strictest morality, justice, and equity. In proof of the phil- 
anthropic spirit existing iu our Ordef*, we relieve the distresses of all our brethren that 
Ktand in need of our support ; we have established funds for relieving the widows and 
orphans of Odd Fellows. The Ashton-under-Lyne District are subscribers to the 
Manchester Infirmary, and to the Buxton Bath Charities ; in short, the whole object 
of our meetings is harmony, and to endeavour to disseminate happiness to every mem- 
ber of our fraternity. Any Editor calling such acts as these " mummery,'' is unde- 
serving the name of a civilized being, and ought to meet with his just reward, (t. t.) 
the contempt of every good and useful member of society. We wish all the world to 
know that our laws are founded on justice, and administered impartially ; merit is in- 
variably appreciated amongst us. Our laws teach us to " pay due deference to superiors, 
and from inferiors to receive honour ?rith reluctance, rather than extort it." 

Some may think we are too profuse in our praises of the Independent Ordert 
but we say not ; well knowing, '* that tike world is our country^ and to do good is our 
religion." We feel sorry that any tmpleasantness should ever exist amongst us, but 
such is the case in all societies ; disaffected members will creep in, and unless they can 
have the supreme controul, — however good may be the basis of the society, however 
mild may be its precepts, or charitable its actions,— such parties, to be revenged, will 
not scruple to destroy such society, root and branch. We conclude by -hoping we have 
given a convincing proof that our sole object is to do good to the human race ; long 
may our Order flourish, and carry into effect the noble and generous principles for 
which it was instituted. 

By Order of the past and present Officers and Brothers of the Flatgff 

Lodge, 

WILLIAM AITKIN, N. G. 



To the G. M,, D, G, M., Board of Directors, and the Order in General. 

I RETURN you my most sincere thanks, likewise those of my wife and 
family, for the kind, generous, noble, and sympathetic spirit, you have evinced towards 
me during my affliction. Had it not been for your liberal assistance, hard would have 
been the fate of myself, ?rife, and darling offspring ; I hope no man may ever be af- 
flicted as I have been, I assure you I have suffered severely in body and mind. It will 
never be in my power to repay you, but should I ever be restored to health and strength, 
nothing shall be wanting on my part to promote the interest and well-being of the 
Independent Order. 

I remain, yours, in the bonds of F. L. & T. 

WILLIAM JONES. 
Platoff LodgCf AshtoH-trnder-Lyne, 



WOMAN'S SMILE. 



Oh I what a dreary waste would be 

This joyous world of ours. 
If happy hearts, the gay, the free, 

Had lost their witching powers ; 
Or Where's the charm, however bright, 

That could our souls beguile, 
With half so sweet, so soft a light, 

As that of Woman's smile ! 
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Oh I LUb would be one joyleii dream 

Of bopeleesness and woe, 
If 'twere not for the innny beam 

Of beauteooB eyes below ; 
And all earth's flow'rs, so fair, so sweet, 

Wonld flowish bmt awhile, 
If in return they could not meet 

The light of Woman's smile 1 

Then if our hopes of bliss depend 

On such bright forms of love. 
Which softly with our spirits blend 

Dear thoughts of bliss above ; 
Who on this earth could love to rest, 

(E'en in this Howery isle) 
If that existence be unblest, 

With aught of Woman's smile 1 



THOUGHTS ON FRIENDSHIP. 



Poor is the friendless master of a world ; 

A world in purchase for a friend is given. — young. 



There is no luxury so great, nor any to which man in all situations have more 
equal claims, than that of friendship ; but alas 1 how little do we reflect on the import- 
ance, or how poorly do we appreciate the advantages resulting from it. No person, at 
the time he professes friendship, but imagines he is possessed of all the requisites 
which constitute it ; hence the frequent exclamations of ingratitude, treachery, and 
hypocrisy, which ever resound in our ears, — hence the person, " hackneyed in tiie 
ways of men," looks on the world with a distempered, suspicious eye, thinks mankind 
only a compound of craft and dissimulation, and because of his experience, never tastes 
the assuasive cordial, with which heaven has blended the bitter draught of woriiUy 
enjoyment. How widely different would be our situation in this world, did we first 
study ourselves,^-eradicate every unfavourable propensity from our hearts,— cultivate 
every disposition that would increase our own,^and our neighbour's happiness — and be 
careful never to give the imperative influence, or title of a bosom friend, to one whose 
age, pursuits, situation, and qualifications are not exactly corresponding witih our own 
— not to have many friends, and to be extremely cautious in our selection, that 
those may have our unbounded confidence, and justly merit our esteem. That when 
we have found this pearl of inestimable value, we should never give scope to our ver- 
satile inclinations, but love with unabated ardour to the end of our lives. ^But thesf , as 
Cowper says, — 

"Are observations on the case. 
That savour much of common place. 
And all the world admits them." 

What a pity the minds of mankind were notal^o actuated by them ; then meretridous 
attainments would be of little value, and mental qualifications only in estimation ; men 
would meet men, without any of the cool reserve which is so observable, and be 
esteemed in proportion as he is virtuous. 

P. G. R. T. 

Friendship Lodge, Salford, Aug. 22nrf, 1837. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

Ifi looking over some correspondence at the Board Room the 
other day, the following letters attracted my attention, (they have apparently been 
misplaced from the Magazine file) ; their insertion, though written some time back, will 
be read with avidity by all classes of your readers ; and I am confident by none more 
readily than those to whom they are more particnlaiiy addressed, — the wives and daugh- 
ters of Odd Fellows, espedaUy as they are written by one of their sex. The cause 
which Mrs. Barrby so ably advocates has been the means of raising the circulation of 
the Magazine from 2,000 to 12,000, and if the work (the profits of which are devoted 
to so charitable a purpose) did only receive that general support which its utility de- 
serves, it ought beforethe next A. M. C. to reach 20,000. If only an inditndual member 
in each Lodge was to exert himself in canvassing the members for their subscriptions, 
a rapid increase would take place ; those taking upon tliemselves this task, will be 
amply repaid by the consciousness that they are assisting in a good and benevolent 
cause — ^the support of the widow and the fatherless. And as I am informed that the 
Number for December, 1837, will be the first of a new Volume, it is a desirable op- 
portunity for members to commence taking the work. I know I do not make the 
appeal in vain; it is only to be asked for, and the required assistance will be given. As 
Odd Fellows,— 

We know their claims, 

And knowing, will support them. 

I am, the Order's well-wisher, 

JOHN S. MYERS. 

19, MifuhulUtrtfet, Manchetter, Aug, 17, 1837. 



Trowbridge t November 22nd, 1835. 

MR. ARMITT, 

Sir, 

I TRUST you will pardon a stranger for taking the liberty of addressing 
you. On reading the Magazine for September last, I felt my mind much impressed 
with the propriety of doing a something tor the Widow and Orphans' Fund. I longed 
for the wings of a dove to fiy to the dear wives and sisters of our beloved brethren ;— 
brothers, I call them in every sense of the word,— yet, are they not our fathers, our 
beloved husbands ? Do they not plead the cause of poor, defenceless woman ? Yes, 
and the mighty, the interesting cause of the widow and the fatherless ! We women 
must esteem — ^must revere — the name of Odd Fellows I How happy should I feel, if it 
were possible that I coidd make every female mind enter into the dear, delightfU, 
large, extensive, benevolent ideas, that now engage the whole of your attention ; yes, 
if but one and all could see how thin the partition between this world and another — 
how short tiie transition from time to eternity— being nothing more than the breath 
In our nostrils, and even that may be gone in the twinkling of an eye. Then, Sir, 
how does it behove us to work while it is day. And shall we allow our dear husbands 
to do all the work, and do it alone ? No, Sir 1 I say, perish the thought. Well, Sir, 
say what you will, I must lend a hand ; and British females — wives snd sisters — I feel 
persuaded, will come forward in so glorious a cause. What a noble field for employ 1 
Much remains for them to do. ^1 these kind thoughts of yours. Sir, and your 
worthy brethren, must emanate from the Lord, — ^the great Giver of all good, — whose 
promise is faithfiilness and truth ; yes, He hath said, let the widows trust in me. I 
trust the glad tidings of your benevolence will revive the drooping spirits of many who 
may yet l^ widows, but not destitute. And why ? O, tell it to the ends of the earth — 
let its remotest bounds shout it forth — and why ? Her poor husband was an Odd 
Fellow. May children yet unborn, bless your exertions ! I shall esteem it a favour if 

Vol. 3 4— No. 8—3 E. 
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you will allow me to tend you ten ehilUngs ; also, myself and daughter to bec<mie 
monthly subtcribers, uniting with my husband and son. Should my proposals meet 
your approbation, I should feel highly obliged with a line to say if you will receive aid 
from females. I hope that ere now, you may have received letters from many ladiei, 
all wishing to do to the uttermost in so good a cause. I conclude, Sir, with my best 
wishes for all your prosperity, 

And remain, yours, respeetfully, 

ANNA BARR£T. 



March 3rdy 1836. 
Sir, 

I AGAIN tresspass on your patience to say that a kind friend, Mr. Stacey, 
of the Mount Ararat Lodge, after conversing together witii us, seemed to think the 
better way would be for him to take it on himself, and go round to his brethrens' 
wives ; and I know they feel disposed towards this work. There was not one, says 
Mr. Stacey, but contributed with feelings of strong pleasure, and all wishing to pay 
monthly the same as their husbands \ therefore, to my ten shillings they have sent 
four pounds ten shillings, making in the whole five pounds, the which shall be remitted 
to yon for the Widow and Orphan's Fund, with the proviso, you accept our proposals. 
An abler person will then address you, giving the name of each subscriber. 



REVIEW. 

Ettap on Temperance and Intemperance, by William Jump, Prov. C. S., Uttojceter, 
published by the G, M. and Board qf Directors, by resolution of the London 
A, M. C. 

Although the Magazine is not professed to notice the merits of the numerous 
publications which the press is daily issuing to the world, yet, this little work before 
us, on many accounts, demands a share of our attention ; especially as it is the eom- 
pUation of a member of the Order, and published under the immediate sanction of the 
Directors. Considering, as we do, that intemperance has long been the most baneful 
scourge of mankind, and one of the most formidable opponents to the prosperity of 
our Order, we cannot but hail with the greatest satisfaction, the appearance of this 
unpretending treatise ; and seldom have we seen a publication more calculated to be of 
benefit and utility to society. The compiler of this Essay has no ordinary claims to oar 
respect from his long and valuable services in the cause of Odd Fellowship, and he has 
in the present production, considerably increased them, by the skillful manner in 
which he has phiced before his readers, a true picture of this '* abomination of desola- 
tion," stripped of the fictitious garb of pleasure, in which the votaries of the " flowing 
bowl'' have attempted to clothe it, and exposed to view in all its deformity. The 
treatise commences with a happy enumeration of the benefits of Temperance, and shows 
a cheerful picture of the happy man who obeys its dictates. The author then proceeds 
to analyze the causes of drankenness, the diffierent effects of various liquors, and the 
consequences of a continued course of intemperance ; which are 'portrayed in a form no 
less true, than appalling, and exhibit a melancholy array of facts, -awfully opposed to 
tlie sophistical enjoyment, which Bacchanalians boast as being the result of thdr 
orgies — 

'* If any pain or care remain, 
Why drown it in the bowl." 

Alas I with what tenfold horror will they stare their victim in the face, when his debauch 
is over I 

It is needless to dwell at further length on the merits of this treatise ; the object 
of the author is to increase the temperance, and by that means, the happiness of bis 
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brethren ; and as such, we render him the just meed of praise for his efforts, and con- 
clude this briet notice, by recomipending the worl^ to the notice and perusal of our 
readers : aud heartily concurring with the wish *' that the moral precepts it inculcates, 
and tht appeals therein made, may be deeply rooted in the heart and mind of every 
member of our Institution." 

The Essay is printed in a form and size to bind up with the Tolume of the Maga- 
zine, to whici. it will form a valuable addition ; and its extreme cheapness, places it within 
the reach of tvrry one. 



THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Who was ** last at the cross, and first at the sepulchre ?"— who softens the spirit 
of the fiery savage, and pours oil and wine, and the balm of consolation, in the bosom 
of civilized man ? — who, in the hour of sickness, smooths our pillow, and moistens 
our parched and fevered lips ? — who lulls us to repose in our infancy, and teaches us to 
raise our hands and lisp our first prayer to the Giver of all things ? — ^who, when the 
storms of life assail us, steps in, and, by sharing, softens the blow ? — who, when*' dark 
despair' ' has half unhinged our mental faculties, and we are scarcely conscious of our 
** whereabouts,'' points out to us, with the voice and beaming eyes of an angel, another 
and a brighter day ? To these queries, the answer of either sage or savage would be— >- 
WOMAN ! Can we, then, be so selfish as not to reward them for so many blessings, 
and secure them and their innocent offspring from the pangs of poverty and want for 
ever ? The husband or parent who neglects the glorious opportunity now offered to 
him through the medium of the Order, ceases to be a man, and becomes a monster 1 

This, I admit, is strong, but, I think, justifiable language, liet us see how the 
case really stands. A member of the Independent Order can, by almost imperceptible 
meanii, (shall I say a pinch of snvff per week ?) secure for his widow and heiple^ 
orphans, at least, a comfortable maintenance. Would it not be wwutrotUt then, to 
neglect so to do ? Is he a man who can coolly contemplate the approach of *' age and 
want (oh, ill-matched pair 1)" and not vrish to rescue the aged (and then widowed) 
partner of all his joys, and all his sorrows, from their fell grasp ? The question needs 
no answer. 

Odd Fellows, rouse ye I Come forward, once more, and again astonish those 
who are unacquainted with your usefulness, and your unanimitt ; and, by acts of 
benevolence, heap coals of fire upon the hardeneid heads and hearts of your vile de- 
tractors. 

ManehesieTt September^ 1837. 



SPEECH OF PROV. C. S. THOMAS VAUGHAN. 

On Monday evening, August 28th, a splendid gold Medal was presented by tht 
members of the Merthyr Tydvil District to Prov. C. S. Vaughan, as a token of 
their esteem for his great zeal and unwearied exertions in the cause of Odd Fellowship. 
After the Medal had been presented by Prov. D. 6. M. Richard Jones, in an appro- 
priate and elegant address, Mr. Vaitghan rose and spoke as follows : — 

** I have somewhere heard it expressed that there is not a more pleasing exercise 
of the mind than the emotion of gratitude, and most sincerely should I, at this mo- 
ment, coincide in the truth of the aphorism, were it not alloyed with a feeling of 
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regret at my inability to pronounce in the heart's genuine langoage thoie reaponiiff 
echoes of the tongne which, on an occasion like this, sfaonld indeed assume an infinite 
degree of persuasiTeness. Nor can it be wondered at* that a lack of expression win 
not permit me to measure out the depth of my gratitude ; for, raised as I haye bean 
by you in perhaps an almost unparalleled degree of progression, — ^indulged, as I hafc 
firequently been, with the speoal marks of your favour, — rewarded too, this night, 
wiu so unequirocal and flattering a testimony of your continued confidence, — it were 
a work of supererogation to say that I cannot thank you in terms commensurate with 
the obligations I owe you. 

Permit me, then,— at the shrine of Friendship, of Love, and of Truth, — to offer 
you the throbbfaigs of a grateful heart, too big to give utterance to its emotions. 

Excuse me, if, in allusion to the nature of the duties attendant upon the office I 
have the honour oif holding amongst you, I make use of a political term in classing 
myself in the rank of a Financier, or rather, as a Very humble imitator of one in that 
capacity, which will afford me a pretext fmr altering the precise nature for which this 
meeting has been couTened, in^rder to make it, in some degree, useful as well as other- 
wise. And here I may be permitted to observe that, notwithstandinc; the interchange 
of sentiment or opinion on political subjects is strictly forbidden within the portals of 
Odd Fellows' Lodges, (though even the hemisphere were distracted in pursuing the 
study of its science), yet, in our relative positions as citizens of the world, or as mem- 
bers generally of society, are we bound to exercise those functions necessary for the 
preservation of our country's rights, by promoting its general welfore, evincing a loyal 
attachment to the forms of its government, and paying a cheerful and impHcit obedi- 
ence to the rules of its jurisprudence. 

It is now some twenty years since Odd Fellowship, in its primitive state, spread 
its benign influence in this neighbourhood. Many of liiose by whom, in its inhncf 
and future progress, it was nurtured and sustained, have ceased their labours, for Death, 
with his iron arm, hath been in the world, and despoiled them of their energies.— 
Others of them I recognize, with grateful pride, forming a feature in the present as- 
semblage ; and surely, while gratitude is my theme, it will not be deemed irrelevant 
if, for myself* and you, my superior officers and brothers, I ,'tender them heartfelt 
gratulations on the success witli which their efforts have been crowned ; imploring 
their future aid in endeavouring to obtain for our deservedly esteemed Order a greater 
degree of excellence than it even now possesses ; till, at last, it shall have beonne a 
beacon of light fit for the gaze and admiration of ages yet unborn,— redolent in splen- 
dour, — and typical of Heaven's best attributes. To those, my younger brothers in the 
scale of gradation— (if exhortation be necessary) — I would say, ' Oo ye and do like- 
wUe ;' for if, as has been evinced in me, the mere performance of recognized duties,— 
the effects of which might have been much more efficiently displayed if placed in other 
hands, — can lay claim to your suffrages of approbation, then am I warranted in hold- 
ing out to them the encouragement that tkey too shall have their reward. 

With, comparatively speaking, a paucity of adherents, did the cause of Odd 
Fellowship toil its way in South Wales, until a certain date in the year, 1830, where, 
at that time, two Lodges only could be found who had enlisted themselves under the 
banners of the Manchester Unity. Subsequent to that period it has gradually UfteJ 
up its head in proud pre-eminence amongst us, for, according to the Return lAet for 
the year 1835, we could count 759 members in the Merthyr District alone ; that of 
1836 shewed its numerical strength to be 928, while the registered number of efficient 
members for the present year is 1388. 

Thus are bound together a phalanx of individuals, forming but a small portion of 
the great aggregate, whose aim and purpose is the ameliorating and lessening the pains 
and sufferings of their fellow-creatures, — teaching them to forget their sorrows and 
their woes, — holding out a premium to deeds of charity, regardless of sect or cfeno- 
mination, possessing the means of casting from among them the abandoned and dis- 
solute, — and whose tenets are calculated, in their very essence, to lead the mind to 
the observance of a line of conduct necessary for setting a value on practical virtue, 
and of making those coming within the pale of its influence, useful and happy in 
whatsoever class or sphere the chance of fortune or nature may have placed them in 
their relative intercourse with rcan through life. 
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By the penuwl of an address delivered by P. G. M. White, inserted in the Maga- 
zine for March, 1835, you will find it stated that even then the Order was expending 
more than ;^50,000 annually, in charitable purposes. If, when the Unity consisted 
of 950 Lodges only, it yielded such a capital, how much greater must be its resources 
at this moment, when the actual number is 1213, and whose members, conjointly, 
amount to more than 80,000, each stimulated by increase of popularity, to perform 
those duties intuitively taught in our customs and observances. 

If it were not an acknowledged truth that — 

The man convinced against his will. 
Is of the same opinion still— 

such premises as these might tend to cast a benignant smile on the face of the most 
sceptical of our disputants. But as it is not my design to attack any party for its 
opinions, or to offer a defence of that which is in itself already invulnerable, I would 
draw the mind to a sense of gratitude to Him, with whom all effects originate, for his 
goodness in making wg the humble instnunenta whereby to manifest, in part, his 
liberality. 

There is one branch of our revenue upon which the mind must rest with more than 
an ordinary degree of iiiterest. I mean the Funeral Fund. It was in March, 1834, that 
this District made its first payment (from its united source) to meet those exigencies 
which, soon or late, we, our friends and our families, must necessarily be subject to, 
or become partakers of. Since which time up to the present date, we find that the 
sum of j^373. 13s. has been dealt out in our own immediate neighbourhood^ in assuag- 
ing the mourner's grief, and alleviating the pains and sufferings of the bereaved widow, 
and the distressed orphan. With what contemplative delight must the mind of the 
thinking man pause upon the reflection that, by setting apart from his earnings a mere 
pittance paid in easy instalments, he is securing for himself a competency to screen 
him from destitution when assailed by sickness or distress ; and is it not comparative 
felicity when opposed to the feelings of those who are without similar aid, to consider 
that provision is made for interment after death by such an arrangement. Long may 
you live, my friends, in the full possession of every faculty to appreciate the worth of, 
and to render yourselves useful in the promotion of the objects of that Institution, 
which, for practical utility and moral excellence, stands perhaps, unrivalled: and 
whose benevolence must become more diffusive as you continue to increase in social 
compact and friendly association. Fraught with innumerable advantages though it be, 
I would not cause our Order to be charged with an assumption of exclusive excellence; 
for, that there are many admirable and well regulated societies extant, whose pursuits 
are those of beneficence, and whose resources are capable of meeting the ends for 
which they were originally designed, is a recognized truth. To them, or their suppor- 
ters, we offer no rivalry, save an emulating desire for the power of labouring in the 
same vineyard, and of co-operating in the generous task of sowing the seeds of Chris- 
tian charity, on the broad based principle of an universal philanthrophy. In pursuance- 
of these professions, it is necessary that a lively interest should be excited in the mind, 
and, as a coincident result, that the proof of sincerity be not left to oral or declamatory 
promise ; but, in an exalted and well-regulated government of the passions, and a 
cultivation of the mental energies, to evince a spirit of nobleness of purpose beyond 
the reach of the vicious. Without these acquirements our feasts of charity cannot be 
spotless, nor the end of our attainments be properly achieved. It may not be idle 
here to blend a wbh that the time may arrive when, in imitation of that ancient and 
respectable body, the Free Masons, our Order may boast of its seminaries for the 
education of the orphans of its more indigent members. Its munificence to the widow 
and helpless in the time of need is proverbial ; to the sojourner and wanderer from the 
home of his fathers doth it also extend its benefactions, — who, by the occurrence of 
uoforseen and adventitious circumstances, over which he may have had no controul, 
becomes paralyzed and rejected, through fatigue or abstinence, seeks not an elee- 
mosynary gift from the casual hand of charity, but, in the warm bosom of fraternal 
friendship shelters himself for protection, and, with benedictions to Him who tempers 
the storm to the shorn lamb, cheerfully wends forward his way, smiling at, yet scarcely 
remembering, his wonted griefs. And why should it not hereafter, further develope 
its magnificence by implanting in the minds of its scions, those elementary principles 
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necetaary for the enjoyment of fatura intelleotual blesaingt? That the aooompUabmeDt 
of auch an object ia unworthy futare eonaideration will not, I presuine, be ■n^fn^*"'H 

It has been not nnfreqnently urged against us by the bigotted, and, in sooe 
instances, by the well meaning, that our embracing in our arrangements a system of 
secresy, is reprehensible. The reasons for keeping our methods of recognition infio- 
lable, are so obrious, that the objection scarcely calls for a reply ; however, I wiH 
occupy your attention for a short period by giving an elucidatory case. Many othen 
of a similar nature might be adduced, but, for the present, let thijB suffice. A penoo, 
whom I feel a pleasure in classing among my list of friends, went, a few years ago, 
from this neighbourhood to America, and having remained there some time, returned. 
Upon my first interview with him afterwards, I made inquiries as to the progren 
Odd Fellowship had made in that part of the Continent where hm had Mtjonmed. His 
replies gave pleasurable affirmatioBs to my anticipations ; and I soon found that siy 
old friend had brought with him fresh claims to my zeal for his interest on the soon 
of fraternal obligation. Having given the necessary testimomalt of his legitimacyf U 
was registered a subacribing membec in the ' Liberty liodge/ here, ptoevious t9 «ladi 
he told me that he had often regretted not yielding to my suggestions, before his sb- 
barkation ; " for," said he, '* if I had then been initiated, the very advantageou 
connection I formed among the brotherhood, would have been available to me on mj 
immediate arrival in Philadelphia. They were amongst the best friends I ever met 
with." Here is a proof (under our immediate cognizance) shewing, that not only is 
the mighty Atlantic of space insufficient to limit the sphere of its influence, but also 
holding out a plea of justification to the Order, for adopting a system whidi will secure 
its members from the imposition of the crafty at home and abroad. But we can rejoice 
that we live in an era when the shafts of the malevolent or unthinking are foiled of 
their bane, by the genial breath of a discerning world, and that the gloom which pre- 
judice was wont to cast upon the horizon of Odd Fellowship, is fast dispelled in a 
summer's cloud. Still we may mark (though not in a sensible degree) its murky 
influence hang aloof; be ours the duty to retard its accumulation by thie application oi 
mild but truth-convincing operatives, beseeching the means still to do good even in 
secresy ; — so shall 

Heav*n*8 handmaid. Charity, our work proclaim, 
And meek-ey'd Pity blash to fiud it Fame. 

Among the many beatific essentials of which the character of the genuine Odd 
Fellow should be compounded, are those of Temperancef Fortitude, Prudence, end 
Justice, The exercise of the three latter virtues depends so much on the cultivation of 
the former one, that they cannot be truly exemplified in its absence. Of what vast 
import is it then to the state of man's well-being in this his probatory condition, and 
how compatible with the enjoyment of conscious rectitude, is the possession of this 
great and noble quality. Temperance has been defined a moderator of the appetite or 
passions, and in those positions I wish it to be understood ; for, far be the wish from 
me to argue that nature has brought us into the world, to view with apathetic indif- 
ference, or to cast away with scorn, those means of indulgence which a bountiful and 
Omnipotent Being hath, in his wise ordinations, set before us for our gratificatioD. 
No 1 For if the generous instinct planted in the breast of man can be invigorated bj 
the spread of the festive board, — or his mind be expanded by the gay or social circle of 
the sparkling or friendly goblet, and the melody of sweet song inspire him to fresh 
deeds of valor or of virtue, — why e'en let the dull misanthropist feast unsparingly on 
splenetic casuistry ; I envy him not his diet or his thinkings. But, the relish for all 
enjoyments is improved by the temperate indulgence of them ; — for 

He who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys ; 

while satiety, disgust, torpitude, and disease, are ever the concomitants of reckk&s 
extravagance and dissipative revelry. I will not harrow up your imaginations by por- 
traying the condition of that man, who, divested of the reasoning power given him br 
his Maker, sets himself below the level of the brute creation by habitual intemperaoee. 
Let the unseemly appearance of his habiliment and emaciat^ fraitte,-^et the pallid 
cheek of the worse than widowed partner to whom he is betrotlied,-*-let the kiMBta- 
tions and weeping of the neglected offspring of his alliance, echo it in your ears, — let 
. But I will not assume the ungrateful task. Let us, then, endeavour to teanf 
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our predilections, seeing that we enervate not ourselves by a succession of riotous and 
unmeMiing debasements, nor forfeit the possession of our endowments, in the pursuit 
of irrational and unmeaning contrarieties. I may be told that arguments oft and ably 
advanced have been the precursors of my advocacy. True I But if it be also true, 
that ** human nature is so corrupt, that all obligations lose their force, unless they 
are frequently re-newed,'' my imperfect recital may, perhaps, be tolerated. The 
end of my ambition is attained, if conviction is felt in the hearts of those whom I 
have the honour of addressing, that my observations are rendered nugatory, and a call 
for their necessity obviated, by their being already forestalled, and their consequences 
illustrated. 

Mingled with other distinctions, I have the honour to boast of having been (through 
your instmmentality) the first Deputy sent from the County of Glamorgan to an A. 
M. C, or, as it nsay not inaptly be termed, our legislative congress. A synopis of 
the proceedings on that occasion, is at the command of each Lodge in the Unity; the 
want of ability on my part, and the sacrifice of time necessary for giving a more 
detailed account, will, I am sure, render it unnecessary that I should dwell on that 
topic longer than to express my thanks for the gratification I then experienced in meet- 
ing those, by whose talented exertions, the Order, — ^in all its chequered variety, — has 
been supported, even when the tongue of calumny was busy doing its work of malevol- 
lence, and while proscription was confidently anticipated by its now disappointed 
assailants. To the Officers of the Order and the Board of Directors, our praises are 
eminently due. Let us hope that their Auxiliaries will profit by their example. 

I cannot help conceiving that the present opportunity may be taken advantage of, 
without violating any particular rule or precedent, to express unqualified approbation 
at the conduct of the members of the Order, on occasions when,— no matter from 
what causes, — collisions have taken place between great masses of tht community and 
different legalized authorities. I would apeak advisedly on this subject, — regretting 
the lamentable effects produced by those causes ; and I allude to the subject merely 
for the purpose of giving utterance to a wish that if, by any chance, (which Heaven 
fprefend) the occurrence of similar events may tend to disturb the tranquility of our 
neighbourhood, it may not be found necessary to bring into operation, any of our 
severely prohibitory enactments against the Brotherhood, on charges of outrage, or a 
violation of the rules of organized society ; but rather, that the names of Odd Fellows 
shall be found conspicuously emblazoned on the list of the peace makers, — and ranking 
among those who breathe a spirit of virtuous emulation for their country's weal ! 

You have extended the debt of gratitude I owe you, by your patient and polite 
endurance of me this evening:. Allow me, in conclusion, to offer myself a Candidate 
for your future smiles of approbation; while soliciting this, in candour I confess 
having no other credential to recommend me than a heart firmly devoted to the cause 
for which I am but an insufficient agent ; yet, proud of the office I sustain, I feel 
fondly confident that the thrilling glance from the keen eye of reproach shall not, 
equitably, give you reason to repine, when retrospection shall bring to your remem- 
brance the originally prescribed, and, to me, highly important and soul invigorating 
business of the present meeting. 

fTrom The Silurian, September 2, 1837.^ 



TO T»E READERS OF THE MAGAZINE. 

Respbctbd Brethren, 

We, the Committee of Management for the ensuing year, cannot 
enter upon the duties to which we have been appointed without expressing our sense 
of the great importance of the Magazine to the Order in General. We are truly 
proud of the flourishing condition in which we find it ; and beg to assure you of our 
firm intention to exert our humble abilities, to the utmost of our power, to render it 
more choice in its contents, — more extensive in its circulation, — and, consequently, 
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more Yaliuble to the Order. It ia oar hope end wUh that, while its cheapness renderi 
it accessible to ewerj one, it may possess sufficient merit to cause it to be read with 
aTidity by men of intellectnal capacity, and, at the same time, be comprehensive to 
the fiicnlties of all. 

If, for one moment, we consider the purpose to which the profits arising from the 
sale of the Magasine are appropriated, we must condude that it is the duty of every 
true Odd Fellow to become a subscriber, and those who are possessed of the ability, to 
become contributors to its pages : with respect to the latter case, we regret having to 
complain of the great paucity of good arigmal prote articles, and should be glad to 
hear from some of the old esteemed Correspondents of the Magazine, whose produc- 
tions we hsTO not had the pleasure of seeing for some time past. It is true that every 
one does not possess the pen of a ready writer, but out of tiie immense number of ov 
members it is not too much to expect as mueh assistance as to render the Magaxine^ 
what it ought to be — entirely original. 

We have been induced to change the time of publication, commencing with the 
next number, it behig the first of a new volume. We have not takm this step withoat 
due deliberation, and are convinced that it was essential to be done for the following 
reason : — A» the date at present stands, the Magazine is stated to be published in the 
months of March, June, September, and December ; but ovring to engraving the For- 
tnits, and other arrangements of late years in the management of the affairs of the 
Order, the delivery could not commence until the beginnJiig of the months following 
the date, with which the subscribers are dissatisfied, and attribute it to the neglect in 
sending it off, when, in Uct, it cannot be published sooner. To remedy this in- 
convenienoe we have determined to publish the Magazine in future in the respective 
months of January, April, July, and October, which alteration will, we hope, meet 
the satisfkction of all piarties. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our firmest hope that the Order may continue to 
prosper— that the principles of Benevolence, Brotheriy Love, and Charity, (upon 
which it is founded,) may be disseminated, not only among ourselves, but to mankind 
generally — ^that each and every member of our Institution may, by his uniform con- 
sistency of conduct, integrity, and uprightness of heart, spread a halo of brightness 
around the sphere of Odd Fellowship, that its light may be refulgent, and that mankind 
may be ready to acknowledge that our Institution ranks second to none in the extent 
of its charities, the moral precepts it inculcates, and the respectability and intelligence 
of its members. 

We remain, 

Yours, in the Bonds of F. L. & T., 

THE MAGAZINE COMMITTEE. 



TALENTS AND GENIUS. 

Hazlitt sets the difference between men of talent and men of genius in a very 
clear and striking point of view. He says— 

** Talent is the capacity uf doing any thing that depends on application and in- 
dustry, such as writing a criticism, making a speech, studying the law. Talent diffBrs 
from genius, as voluntary differs from involuntary power. Ingenuity is genius in tri- 
fles, greatness is genius in undertakings of much pith and moment. A clevipr or inge- 
nious man, is one who can do any thing well, whether it is worth doing or not ; a 
great man is one who can do that which, when done, is of the highest importance. — 
Themistocles said, be could not play on the flute, but that he could make of a sasall 
city, a great one. Napoleon used to say, that his taste in military dress did not eBa* 
ble him to adjust the cut and the trimmings of a dragoon jacket, but he could manoevre 
two hundred thousand men at once in the field, better than any general of the age." 
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BIRTHS. 

March 28, the wife of Prov. G. M. Thomson, Stockport, of a son. — Not. 1, 
1836, the wife of P. G. James Damon, Stayley Bridge, of a son. — July 22, 1837, the 
wife of N. 6. Yates, of Stajley Bridge, of a son. — Feb. 8, the wife of brother Daniel 
Dixon, of the Offspring of Peace Lodge, Clifton, of a son. — Feb. 14, the wife of P. 
6. John Milns, of the Cornwallis Lodge, Would Green, near Huddersfield, of a son 
and daughter, who are named Cupid axid Venus ; the latter only survived a short time. 
Feb. 19, the wife of P. G. Thomas EUam, of the same Lodge, of a son. — Feb. 8, the 
wife of N. G. James Dobson, of Little Horton, of a daughter. — Feb. 20, the wife of 
P. G. Geo. Roberts, of Bradford, of a daughter. — April 16, the wife of P. S. Abraham 
Strickland, of Stanningley, of a son. — May 4, the wife of brother W. Woodward, of 
the Morning Star Lodge, Glossop, of a daughter. — March 31, the wife of P. G. 
Joseph Hague, of the Prince Regent Lodge, Glossop, of a daughter. — April 7, the 
wife of N. G. Bamford, of the Clio Lodge, Tintwistle, of a son. —Feb. 8, the wife of 
brother Jesse Aspinall, of the Key Lodge, Hadfield, of a son. — March 6, the wife of 
P. v. Wm. Aspden, of the Virtue Lodge, Tottington, of two daughters. March 11, 
the wife of brother C. Nuttall, of the same Lodge, of a daughter.—March 30, the 
wife of P. P. G. M. J<^ Brooks, of Tottington, of a son and daughter. — March 9, 
the wife of brother Gamall, of the Duke of York Lodge, Preston, of a daughter. — 
May 14, the wife of P. G. John Halker, of the Royal George Lodge, Kersley, of a 
son. — August 27, Margaret, the wife of Prov. G. M. and C. S. Join Raven, of the 
Travellers' Rest Lodge, Norwich, of a fine son. — October 1, the wife of D. G. M. 
Haigh, of the Yorkshireman Lodge, Holmfirth District, of a daughter. — ^August 24, 
the wife of N. G. John Barratt, of the Trafalgar Lodge, Halifax, of a dau^ter.-7 
July 30, the wife of P. G. Andrew Baxendale, of the Pride of the Valley Lodge, 
Salterhebble, of a son. — July 31, the wife of N. G. John Haigh, of the same Lodge, 
of a son and heir. — Feb. 23, the wife of Prov. D. G. M. William Spruce, of the Peace 
Lodge, Halifkx, of a daughter. — Sep. 3, the wife of P. G. John Fitzpatrick, of the Wel- 
lington Lodge, Manchester, of a daughter, being her 15th child. — ^April 15, the wife 
of Host Burrows, of the Nelson Pride Lodge, Manchester, of a daughter. — July 18, 
the wife of Prov. C. S. John Wilbee, of the Devizes District, of a daughter.-^uly 1, 
the wife of P. G. John Westwick, of the United Brothers Lodge, Barnard Castle, 
of a daughter. — ^August 17, the wife of brother Matthew Denham, of the same Lodge, 
of a son.^May 20, 1837, the wife of C. S. Sidney Mills, of the Wellington Lodge, 
Huddersfield, of a son. — October 9, 1832, the wife of P. G. Sutcliffe, of the Beau- 
mont Lodge, Huddersfield, of a daughter. — Sep. 1, 1834, the wife of P. G. Sutcliffe, 
of the Beaumont Lodge, Huddersfield, of a son. — Nov. 25, 1836, the wife of P. G. 
Sutcliffe, of the Beaumont Lodge, Huddersfield, of a son. — >Sep. 5, 1836, the wife of 
P. G. Hanly, of the same Lodge, of a daughter. 



MARRIAGES. 



On the 19th ult., at the Collegiate Church, N. G. Jolm Grandage, of the Apollo 
Lodge, formeriy of the Redemption Lodge, Marsden, Yorkshire, to Miss Kershaw, 
second daughter of Mr. Christopher Kershaw, of Salford, formerly of Congleton. — 
Feb. 6, V. G. Joseph Woolhead, of the Offspiing of Peace Lodge, Clifton, to Miss 
Hannah Dawson, of Bridgend.— March 27, V. G. William Briggs, of the Airsdale 
Lodge, Idle, to Miss Sarah Denby. — September 5, 1836, P. G. George Horrocks, of 
the Social Lodge, Tbttington, to Miss Anna Hamer. — Feb. 25, brother Palmer, of 
the St. Olaves, London, to Miss Fanny Holland, of Salisbury Crescent, Walworth. — 
May 16, at Darfield, brother John Sykes Carter, of the Wellington Lodge, Howden, 
to Miss S. A. Spencer, youngest daughter of the late Mr. John Spencer, of Conisbro'. 
— Sep. 17, at the parish Church of Halifox, brother Wm. Thomas, of the Honesty 
Lodge, Ripponden, to Miss Mary Crowther, of Mill Bank. — June 22, at the parish 
church of Almondbury, P. G. Henry Kaye, son of P. G. Joseph Kaye, of the York- 
shireman Lodge, Holmfirth, to Miss Taylor, of Holmfirth. — ^Brother John Eccles, of 
the above Honesty Lodge, Ripponden, to Miss Sarah Taylor, of the same place. — 
March 27, brother John Washington, to Miss Mary Lambert, both of Bowes, York- 
shire. — June 3, brother Hodgson Arrowsmith, of Barnard Castle, to Miss Margaret 
Vol 4.— No. 8—3 F. 
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Hart, of Newcaatle-apon-Tyne. — Not. 10, 1836, P. 6. Manland, to Miss Elizabeth 
EUis, both of Mirfield. — March 20, James Senior, to Miss Elizabeth Hill, both of 
Mirfield. — NoTember 10, at the parish church of Mirfield, by the Rev. Mr. John 
Carter, P. V. George Mercer Marsland, of the Tme Brothers Lodge, Mirfield, and 
eldest son of brother Titos Marsland, of the Beaumont Lodge, Kirkheaton, to Miss 
Rachel Ellis, sister to P. 6. Benjamin and* brother Daniel EUis, of the former Lodge. 



DEATHS. 



June 9, 1837, Thomas, ton of P. Prov. G. M. Charles Carey, of the Nelson 
Lodge, Bamsley, aged seven years and six months. — Feb. 23, Ann, wife of brother 
W. Pattison, of the Earl de Grey Lodge, Leeds. — April 23, brother Thomas Holt, 
of the Social Lodge, Chapel Town. Tuiton, aged 24 years. — Jan. 22, Ellen, wife of 
brother Thomas Roberts, of the Virtoe Lodge, Tottington. — March 5, P. G. Joseph 
Hainsworth, of the Faith, Hope, and Charity Lodge, Bradford, aged 30. — March 25, 
John, only son of P. G. John Stead, of the Conquering Hero Lodge, Dudley Hill. — 
April 20, Francis William, infant son of P. G. Charles Lewis, of Grimsby, Lincobi- 
shire.— June 9, brother William Whittaker, aged 42, of Grimsby.— October 29, 1836, 
P. P. D. G. M. Joseph Pickles, of the Hand and Heart Lodge, Turton. — Feb. 24, 
brother John Taylor, of the St. Olaves Lodge, London, formerly of the Rochdale 
District.— -March, 1836, brother Stehpen Moore, of the Miners' Lodge, Dudley Dis- 
trict. — Jan. 1837, brother Joseph Butler, of the same Lodge; Brother Samuel Hickion, 
of the same Lodge. — ^March 18, brother George Ball, of the Lord Durham Lodge, 
fame District: Brother William Nicholls, senr., of the Travellers* Rest Lodge, same 
District : March 10, P. Prov. G. M. Samuel R. Timmins, of the Good Design Lodge, 
same District, aged 53. — March 25, P. W. Knight, of the Royal George Lodge, 
Kersley, aged 35 years, after a long illness, in the course of which he received upwards 
of ;^50. from his Lodge, besides several subscriptions. — Apriil 11, N. G. Thomas 
Sharpies, aged 30 years, of the same Lodge. — April 16, Prov. C. S. Thomley, of the 
same Lodge, aged 33 years. — October 19, 1836, brotJier Thomas Whiteley, of the 
Widow's Relief Lodge, Ashton-under-Lyne, he was accidentally killed during the 
erection of the new Church, at Kendal. — July 27, William, oidy son of Secretary 
Thomas Mayes, of the Travellers' Rest Lodge, Norwich, aged ten weeks. — July 27, 
Host John Spratt, of the George Inn, Cockermouth, aged 51 years. — April 22, Sarah, 
wife of brother John PoppleweU, of the Nelson Pride Lodge, Manchester. — June 14, 
P. S. Ely Ainly, of the Honesty Lodge, Rlpponden, after a short sickness of four 
days and a half, leaving a wife and two small children to deplore his loss. — November 
8, 1836, brother Joseph Camell, of the United Brothers Lodge, Barnard Castle; 
much rei^retted. — January 4, Jane, the wife of brother John Waller, of the same 
Lodge. — In Feb. John, the infant son, of P. G. George Peacock, of the same Lodge. 
— July, Hannah, the wife of brother Matthew Hammond, of the same Lodge, in cldld 
birth. — April 4, Joseph Price Best; May 10, Mary Ann Best, son and daughter of 
V. Prov. G. M. Best, who has been sick for this last near four years. — Brother Joseph 
Nutter, aged 23, of the Rose of Sharon Lodge, Elland, Huddersfield District, who 
had the misfortune to be drowned at Hull, and was interred at the parish church, 
Elland, when a numerous procession of brothers attended on the occasion, which was 
conducted by P. Prov. G. M. Mills, and C. S. Peace. — Oct. 6, 1836, brother Jos. Burton, 
of the Invitation Lodge, Newsham, whose death was occasioned by a bail falling off a 
wherry upon him, on the previous evening, leaving a wife and five childrea, one five 
months old ; and though not having been initiated six months, a subscription -was set on 
foot that evening by a few of the District, and which amounted, when closed, to up- 
wards of j^l9. Great credit is also due to his late master, Mr. Thomas Healey, 
plumber and glazier, along with Mr. Smithies, of the King's Head Inn, and Mr. 
Gill, of the Commercial Inn, Huddersfield, through their exertions (voluntarily) the 
sum of ^10. 2s. .9d. was added to ours ; the surplus of which was laid out in odering 
a patent mangle, and giving her five shillings per week, of the remaining sum. 
(Births, Sfc.f too late for this Number will be inserted in the next. J 
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